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FOREWORD 


When children are asked to go on an errand, there are two 
reactions: some hate it, others love it. As a child of Mary, Mise 
Joaquina Lucas has loved her errand for Christ. As a Legion 
_ Envoy she has travelled far and wide in South and Central Amer- 
ica, and in the Far East. Her journey has been a thrilling “er- 
rand of love.”. 


Now, at the request of His Excellency Msgr. Teotimo C. Pacis, 
C.M., formerly Senatus Spiritual Director and now Bishop of Pato, 
Miss Lucas takes pen in hand and records a living wiiness to the 
lay apostolate. Her insights are modern, pastoral and apostolic. 


“On an Errand of Love” is a dramatic response of a Legionary 
of Mary to the many papal calls voiced from the time of Pius X¥ 
to that of Paul VI proclaiming the importance of the Legion of 
Mary in the modern world Miss Lucas’ “Errand” is a small ex- 
ample of the generosity, hard work and dedication of Legionaries 
all over the world. It is especially precious to us in the Philép- 
pines, as it is a concrete expression of the dedication of the Fits 
pino people to Mary, to the Church and to Christ. May manw 
readers join Miss Lucas “On an Errand of Love.”. 


* Carmine Rocco 
Apostolic Nuncio 
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APPRECIATIONS 


“It is my great pleasure to introduce to the reading public 
Sister Joaquina Lucas, the author of the book ‘On An Errand 
of Love.” This little lady is a dynamo of activity. She left her 
Professorial chair in the College of Philosophy and Letters at the 
Pontifical University of Sto. Tomas to dedicate herself wholly and 
exclusively to the Legion of Mary. We are happy that she is 
Ow sharing with us her grand work in the Legion with this 
Book.” 

— HERNANDO ANTIPORDA 
Auxiliary Bishop of Manila, PHILIPPINES 


“On An Errand of Love” is read like a novel on account of 
ats amenity. The author knows half a dozen languages and is 
andeed a literary woman who knows how to depict sceneries, per- 
sonages, situations. 

Her ‘telling’ pen (like that of Teresa of Avila) describes 
equally well rural adventures of a remote island like that of 
“Flores” in Asia, as well as the agitated life of an American 
urban area, or the mystical and apostolic experiences of an 
endless chain of personages that line-up in her interesting book. 
The interior and exterior view of Dublin, Rio de Janeiro, Tokyo 
or Mexico gain vitality with her characteristic and even humor- 
ous traits of Bishops, priests, nuns and lay people. 

. Having given us the masterly itinerary of her wanderings 
Ghrough Europe, the Americas and Asia, she made us appreciate 
God’s work in her life and in that of her vast apostolate. Not 
im vain had we told her many years ago that: ‘As soon as you 
return to your country, do write. With hands full of experien- 
ces your writing will be like the narrations of an old retired sail- 
or to his grandchildren. We congratulate ourselves now in be- 
ing able to sit down and read these human and divine adventures 
of Joaquina Lucas, Legion enpoy in three Continents with the 
avidity and voracity of the éld sailor’s little ones.” 


— Lic. FERNANDO DEL VALLE 
Poet and writer — MEXICO 


“T am truly grateful for the preview of your book. I must 
say that I find your style of writing exciting and pleasing as 
well as informative. And we, of course, are grateful for your 
attempt to put Korea ‘on the map’.” 


— HAROLD W. HENRY, DD. 
Archbishop of Kwangju, KOREA 
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“The work On An Errand of Love of Dr. Joaquina Lucas 
is one of astonishing beauty. The author has a writer’s voca- 
tion. The liveliness of her rhythm, the charm of her images, 
the human feeling of her narrations, the contrasts of persons 
and customs of the countries she has worked in for nearly 
twenty years as Envoy of the Legion of Mary, let alone the 
picturesque sceneries and the richness of her sensibilities — ail 
these make of this work a piece of art which incites the reader 
to read and re-read it. For the Catholic, she is a testimony of 
the pulsating love of Christ revealed through that extraordinary 
association called the Legion of Mary.” 


— Dr. FRANCISCO MANUEL LOPES 
Professor, Instituto Superior Missionario 
Carcavelos, PORTUGAL 


I am amazed with (1) her child-like (poet-like?) sense of 
wonder which most of us have lost; (2) with the facility with 
which she writes. Great work. Magnum opus. GAMBARE. 
as we say in Japanese, 


— G. GRIFFIN, S.S.C. 
Oiso-machi, Kanagawa-ken, JAPAN 


“T read the chapter on Brasil with no little nostalgta. Let 
me congratulate you on your very lively style. Very feminine. 
I’m certain that ladies will enjoy it very much. .. and the men 
who have worked with you over the years will spend pleasant 
hours reading what you did in so many corners of our giobe.” 


— JOAO BATISTA VOGEL 
Quirinopolis, Est. Goias, BRASIL 


“Joaquina Lucas was born with the gifts that make a writer. 
But only on realizing that it was God’s Will did her obedience 
make her utilize them. She possesses a sharp talent, love of 
study, a spirit of observation, the gift of tongues and a happy 
memory. These qualities, along with others, have smoothed 
out her brilliant university career which was crowned with suc- 
cess. While still an undergraduate, pursuing her Bachelor of 
Education degree, she acepted a teaching position in the same 
University where she continued studying and opportunely ob- 
tained the Licentiate degree in the same discipline and later on. 
the Doctorate degree which was traditionally reserved for mez 
only. She taught Spanish, English, Religion, Pedagogy, Apologe- 
tics and Psychology. This was a profitable experience for her, 
as it put her in contact with the youths and paved her way for 
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the work that God had in store for her but of which she did 
not in the least foresee. 


In a given moment, she got to to know the Legion of Mary. 
With her initial enthusiasm, we see her still using the oral and 
the written word in order to continue fulfilling the noblest spir- 
itual mission that she embraced the moment she became ac- 
quainted with the Legion of Mary. 


— Atty. ENRIQUE FERNANDEZ LUMBA 
Correspondent of the Filipino Academy to the Spanish 
Academy. 
San Juan, Rizai, PHILIPPINES 


“On An Errand of Love” is not a book of speculations but 
one that portrays a real life lived; a charming actuation of God’s 
saivific plan over the life of a world-known woman-apostle of 
the Legion of Mary. She is Miss Joaquina Lucas, a graduate of 
Philosophy and Letters by the University of Sto Tomas, Manila, 
a@ professor, speaker of ample culture, with an excellent Human- 
istic formation, an exquisite artistic sensibility and a profound 
sense of the supernatural.” 


— FRANCISCO VALENCIA AYALA 
Professor — MEXICO 


“If the apostolic vigor of Vatican Council II had to be ma- 
rialized in a work, ‘ON AN ERRAND OF LOVE?’ is with certain- 
ty one of the richest and most beautiful.” 

— HEITOR PINTO DE MORAIS 
Staff Member, “Legiao de Maria,” PORTUGAL 
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GUIDELINE 
TO THE 
READER 


This is the story of my nineteen years of wanderings and 
human relations in connection with an errand of love. It has 
not been my purpose to narrate the entire Legion history of any 
of the countries cited herein but only to describe the situations 
and events that highlighted my career and which naturally be- 
longed to the period of my ineumbency as envoy. 


The portrayal of pleasant happenings has afforded me one 
of the happiest experiences in life; not so, however, with the 
unfavorable ones. The temptation to omit the unpleasant events 
has been altogether great. My advisers — a score of them — 
have unanimously urged me to incorporate them on the ground 
that, it would be a breach against justice to history to omit them, 
as one put it, and “sin brings penance with it” as another said. 
The mistakes and doings of those who sort of “soiled” the pictures 
of ideal human reactions or behavior have purposely been related 
anonymously, save in two or three instances when circumstances 


did not permit it. 

This book was prepared in a period of about two years (from 
September 1965 to Christmas 1967) and brought to the press on 
February 1968. Some of the data and material which I expected 
to receive did not come till press time and therefore have not 
been included, to my regret. The photos used in this volume, 
except a few, are of the period corresponding to the respective 
historical or biographical contents of the write-ups. 


To the Portuguese-readers a little apology and explanation 
are due. The printers have not been able to supply the type of 
the c with a cedilla; in view of this deficiency, the cedilla ee 
been substituted as follows: (s). 

Similarly, the accents te the Spanish words and. | names are: 
not found in the work. 


Joaquina Lucas 
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Chapter XVII — Thank You, Lord 
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PAIRT ONE 


STREAKING ALONG 


(HISTORICAL) 


* ] * . “THIS is IT” 


When the Legion of Mary came to my notice just a year 
before the Second World War, it brought me the joy of my life. 
It was for me the greatest news ever, twinned to many ‘a 
proverbial joy: that of final victory in a treasure-hunt; that 
of the fairy Princess who found her Prince Charming; that of 
the bathing philosopher who shouted “Eureka, eureka!” 

I had finished high school; I had already graduated from 
St. Thomas University, Manila and taught for many years in 
my Alma Mater. The apostolic urge never left me; on the 
contrary, it kept accruing, it was sort of haunting me. I was 
restless; I wanted something which I could not define exactly. 
My mother had enrolled me in some (probably ten) associa- 
tions to which she belonged. I did join; reluctantly, however, 
because, as I argued to her: “J could make no head or tail 
of those pious confraternities.” I did not think they were bad 
—the Lord deliver me from such a judgment!—but they were 
mot meant for me, a palpable proof of this is that I did not 
fall in love with any, not even with Catholic Action where, I 
was Secretary of the Central Board for three long years. 

But when the Legion came to my life, the desert of my 
dissatisfaction gave way to the oasis of joy galore. I saw what 
I liked to see; I loved what I was wanting to love since long 
ago, and I said: “THIS is it,” the fulfillment of a cherished 
cream. There is something in the Legion of Mary which caught 
my fancy from the moment of discovery: its concrete aspects 
and its practical sense. You are told exactly what to do, 
where to do your work, how to do it, with whom and how long. 
The motives of your undertakings are implied or explained. 
My budding enthusiasm for this attractive form of the apos- 
tolate was propped by the throbbing vitality of its methods of 
conquest. 


2's A BUNCH OF TEA ROSES 


The devotion to the Little Flower* was still “fresh”, so to 
speak, in the Philippines then. Everybody was praying to her. 
One of the devotions to this little Saint had it that, if the blessed 
intercessor was to grant one’s request, she would send the pe- 
titioner a sign—roses—during the novena period. Moved partly 
by this sentimental aspect of the devotion and partly by the 
meed of going to Baguio to see Fr. Gracia, I started one of the 


* St. Therese of the Child Jesus popularly known as “The Little Flower of Lisieus” 
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very few novenas I have made in my life. Towards the end 
of my novena, my friend and fellow-teacher Josefa Gonzalez 
(now Mrs. Estrada) brought me a beautiful bunch of tea roses. 
On handing the flowers to me, she explained that she was im- 
pelled by some strange force to bring me the roses, not know- 
ing exactly why she did so. Then I revealed to her the fact 
of my being on the 6th day of my novena. Emboldened by the 
“sign” from the Little Flower of Jesus, on arriving home from 
school that day, I asked mother permission to go to Baguto 
where Fr. Gracia had summoned me. Up to then, my mother 
never let me go out alone, not even for shopping down town. 
But on that day, her unhesitating answer was an inconditional 
“yes.” 


o* UNDER THE BREEZY PINES 


Baguio City also known as “The City of the Pines” is the 
vacation resort in the Philippines. Father Gracia was there on 
\olidays. 


It was under the breezy pines of Baguio City on May 6, 
1940 that the then-founder-to-be, a tall young Spanish Vin- 
centian Father and I made preliminary negotiations. Father 
Manuel Antonio Gracia y del Molino (his name) is not much 
of a talker, but that day we had a long chat (with Father Su- 
bifias joining us towards the end) after which he asked me if 
I was willing to help him in “something I would know about if 
I read the handbook” which he handed to me then and there. 
The companion to the handbook was a tessera (prayer-card). 
He granted me a few days to give him my I-can-or-cannot-help- 
you reply. 


Providentially, the handbook had no table of contents. 
Upon Father’s request, I prepared one, and during my con- 
scientious reading of the Legion handbook, I did many under- 
linings. Even so, the first reading failed to make me realize 
the full impact of the Legion’s worth: its mighty purposes, 
its terrific techniques, its immense capacities to mobilize the 
People of God. From a perusal of it, I gathered that the 
Legion would not be hard at all, so I decided to have at least 
a “peep” into it, and now I bless that “peep” which perpetuated 
itself and brought a delightful turn to my life 


My impression of the Tessera made the little critic inside of 
me remark: “Que chinesco?” (How Chinese-looking.) That 
is the way a Spanish-minded person like me will describe off- 


: 


hand a much too colorful picture, meaning no offense at all 
to the Chinese. 


Taking back the handbook and Tessera to Father Gracia, 
I was as spry as a sweetheart, beaming with the joys of a 
newly found love, ready to offer to him the equivalence of a 
bride’s most hearty, most unregrettable, “J DO” to the Lord’s 
eall through Father’s invitation. To heighten my initial hap- 
piness, a photo secretly taken by a naughty seminarian on the 
day of the first interview was shown to me. There was Fr. 
Subifias in the forefront, with his back to the camera though; 
there was Fr. Gracia, the center of interest in the picture, and 
to his side, his aide-de-camp-to-be. (See photo above.) 


*4¢ THE GUERRILLA BAND 
After our interview, Fr. Gracia stayed on in Baguio and I 
went back to Manila. On Fr. Gracia’s return to Manila, we 


got going. Father had prepared a blue printed leaflet entitled 
“Lo que Yo Quiero,”* (informative of the Legion system) and 
began to circulate it among the girls of the Hospicio de San 
Jose, the prospective members. Business ran along like silk. 
The first recruits were to be girls from the Hospicio de San 
Jose, Manila, where he had been recently appointed Chaplain 
and where I was a boarder several years already. Father con- 
vened a preparatory meeting on June 29, 1940. Mother Supe- 
rior Sor Cristina’s permission was with us already. Father’s 
agenda for the day was simple enough: He would introduce 
his eleven girls and two outsiders (Pacita Santos and myself) 
to one another; then introduce to all of them his discovered 
treasure: the LEGION OF MARY. The formal inauguration 
was set for three weeks hence. 


Thus was formed the FIRST PRAESIDIUM of the Legion 
of Mary in the Philippines, and in the Far East for that mat- 
ter. The Praesidium was named PURIFICATION OF OUR LADY 
upon the suggestion of Calinica Romano, one of the first mem- 
bers, on the ground that the Philippines (already then) badly 
needed a “purification.” 


After his second Mass that Sunday of July 21, 1940, at the 
Hospicio, Rev. Fr. Gracia presided over the first formal meet- 
ing which took place, as ever since, at the Obrador (sewing 
room) of the Hospicio de San Jose, Manila. There was no altar 
equipment yet. The Tesserae were typed. The members were 
all nervous and thrilled. He gave the first assignments: fix- 
ing the school library, inviting others to visit the Blessed Sacra- 
ment, discouraging particular friendships. The meetings were 
conducted in Spanish, a circumstance which handicapped the 
members as the Spanish handbook did not come into existence 
until mid-year of 1941. 


From January to August of 1941, Fr. Gracia and John Mur- 
ray** had transactions in connection with the First Edition of 
the Spanish handbook in Manila. On April 27th,-we received 
a check of US$500.00 for the partial payment of the printing 
expenses. The handbook was printed in the Catholic Trade 
School of Manila. Proof-readers were: Fr. Gracia, Fr. Subi- 
fias, Pacita Santos and myself. On August 29, the handbooks 
were out of press. Twelve de luxe (leather) copies were made 
for the Concilium, for Frank Duff, Mary Duffy, John Murray 
etc. 


* What I like . Si 
** A member of the Concilium, International headquarters of the Legion in Dublin. 
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Preesidium Purification of Our Lady, first praesidium in the Philippines, after one of ats 
“iret meetings held in 1940, at the “Obrador”’ (sewing room) of the Hospicio de San Jose, 


Wen@a, where the Philippine Legion was 


The first apostolic troop who came to the first meetings 
and for at least 300 more to come, was composed of the follow- 
ing girls whose names (as they appear from left to right in 
the photo) are kept for historic purposes: Cecilia Ayaay, Severa 
Haber (Secretary), Saturnina Gallemet, Antonia Saenz, Lour- 
ges Sanchez, Primitiva Diamzon, Calinica Romano, Joaquina 
Lucas (President), Pilar Torres (Vice-President); Gloria Bayot, 
Agustina Landicho (Treasurer), Gasparita Mateo, Jacinta Bor- 
cena, Victoria Acero and Gaudencia Bulacan. The Spiritual 
Director was, of course, Rev. Fr. Gracia, C.M., the beloved 
Founder himself. Except for the President, the girls were of 
elementary schooling, working-girls at the institution of charity. 
They were experts at the needle, their embroideries had earned 
them International awards. The embroidered alb which was 
sent to the Holy Father on the occasion of the 33rd Interna- 
tional Eucharistic Congress held in Manila on February 1937 
bad been the product of their nimble hands. 


If a Council Officer had visited the Praes, in its early stage, 
be would have pinpointed these glaring mistakes: firstly, it 
Was a sort of contraband membership, the Praes. was neither 
senior nor junior; too many seniors for a junior Praes. and 
too few youngsters for a junior set-up. Then, too, the entire 
rosary was recited standing. The truth is that all the mem- 
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bers felt that the position was awkward for fifteen minutes; 
on second reading of the handbook, the phrase “The first cor- 
porate act of those legionaries was to go on their knees“ en- 
lightened them and improved their ways. Then came the Le- 
gionary Promise. By then, our vexillum* was an oil-painted 
one, set in a lovely frame. We used the tessera for the Pro- 
mise. This act was a unique one. The 15 members did their 
Promise simultaneously. It was certainly impressive, so much 
so that I, for one, forgot my own name and in the proper place 
of the Promise formula, I inserted somebody’s name (Calinica 
Romano’s) instead of mine. 


There must have been other mistakes, no doubt, but one 
thing is irrefutable: that if the handbook is followed (as we 
tried to), the meeting will be lovely in the atmosphere of fra- 
ternity and dutifulness that obedience creates about it. A vi- 
sitor of the first hour, Salvador Mendoza, who later took to 
the Legion with an ineradicable devotion said: “IJ was im- 
pressed by the brisk efficiency of the meeting, by the earnest- 
ness and seriousness with which business was conducted.” 


The undetected yet primary deficiency, however, of Prae- 
sidium Purification was that it was a “guerrilla band”. Unmo- 
nitored by higher authority and not knowing at that stage the 
possible reactions of the late Archbishop of Manila, then Most 
Rev. Michael O’Doherty, Father Gracia wisely preferred to let 
the Praesidium remain in that condition. Only after we could 
submit a beautiful report of activities to the Prelate would we 
be on the safe side in the seeking of the formal permission. 


Although the Praesidium had stabilized in no time, it con- 
tinued as a guerrilla group for about a month and a half... 


*o* THE ERSTWHILE AEGIS 


Praesidium Purification was moving towards an unknown, 
and therefore going on an adventure. But Fr. Gracia took the 
bold step, approached His Excellency the Archbishop of Manila 
early in September 1940. Humbly, Father Gracia must have 
apologized for the “guerrilla activities” (without the name) 
and explained details of the infant Legion in a two-hour session 
with His Excellency. What was his boundless surprise when 
Archbishop O’Doherty declared himself PRO-LEGION. He 
opened wide his hands, mouth and heart to welcome the Legion 


" S Official decorative symbol used in’ 8 sizes; brooch, table, processional size. 
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The late Archbishop of Maxila, 
Most Rev. Michad J. O'Doherty, 
D.D., the first patron of the Legion 
& the Philippinea through whose 
patronage the Legion owea ita co- 
loszal growth. 


with a thousand praises and encouragements. It was an in- 
Gescribable joy for Father indeed. 


That day—September 6—was the anniversary of the Arch- 
bishop’s taking possession of the Archdiocese of Manila, his 


revelation of his love for the Legion was first made on that un- 
forgettable day. This was his story: On November 23, 1938, 
Frank Duff, the world-founder of the Legion of Mary, an Irish 
like himself, had written to him proposing to send an envoy 
to start the Legion in the Philippines. The Archbishop, then 
Primate in the Philippines, discussed the issue with the Hier- 
archy, but not finding them favorable, he laid aside the letter. 
And there it was still... he showed it to Fr. Gracia. The lat- 
ter went home late that afternoon. Sharing with me his over- 
flowing joy with the “jurta petita,’* document on hand; 
from the Prelate, he said: “J could not help but pass by you (he 
was living in San Marcelino) to let you know...” and he briefly 
related to me all of that afternoon’s joy. 

The permission was a “wholesale” permission: that of al- 
lowing the organization of Praes in any and every part of the 
Archdiocese. Thenceforward he gave the Legion unlimited, in- 
valuable support. He became the main promoter of the Legion. 

On that unforgettable Dec. 8, 1940, in Nazareth Retreat 
Bouse, the Archbishop offered us a bargain which we readily 
accepted: “I do the talking,’ he proposed, “and you the work- 
ing.” He kept hie gentlemanly word. Every priest-visitor was 
ambushed with this query: “Do you know the Legion of 


* ie. gramted as requested. 


Mary, Father?” If the reply was negative (which invariably 
it was), His Excellency would urge: “See Miss Lucas or Miss 
Santos for information and then organize a Praesidium in your 
parish.” 


He took care of his legionaries. Pacita Santos became the 
“adopted” child. He looked after her as a true father. She 
was at home in her services to him at the Archbishop’s Palace 
in Intramuros. She took charge of his laundry, of his library, 
dining room, of his everything. He in turn looked after her 
board, her works, her health. He promised Victorina Vicente— 
at least made her dream of it—a Legion headquarters as soon as 
circumstances would permit. During the Japanese Occupation 
two events became memorable: 


1st. We were in Marikina, Rizal, on the Archbishop’s Pas- 
toral visit there. That very afternoon we had to be at the 
Curia meeting in Manila. He could not stand the idea of our 
going home with all discomfort. He made Mr. Okano, his 
Japanese bodyguard accompany us in his (His Excellency’s) 
car with this express command: “Take these ladies home. Tell 
the guards they are the representatives of the Archbishop of 
Manila.” 


2nd. He appointed the Spiritual Directors we asked for. 
Gave us, too, imprimatur for Legion literature. He gave do- 
nations. Whenever he attended our meetings, the bag col- 
lection always swelled with an extraordinary amount. Once 
he had to leave a Curia meeting before closing time, he pub- 
licly asked that the secret bag collection be advanced. It. was, 
and we collected a big EXTRA! He gave us lots of money for 
travelling expenses: now a check, now cash, but always some- 
thing substantial. Once (how sweet!) all the Confirmation fees 
went to the Legion treasury. He managed to give us a table 
for the meeting and in what a cunning way. The Archdiocesan 
Seminary owned a one-piece table of excellent material. Any- 
way, that table was out of use in the Seminary. He told us 
to “borrow” the table and having used his name through his 
own suggestion, the Rector could not refuse. Later it was easy 
to make the table our own; in fact, it became ours, with a let- 
ter from him. To the Intramuros legionaries he gave a room 
in the Palace for the holding of their weekly meetings. He had 
become so condescending to legionaries’ invitations that the 
Comitium of Manila had to forbid the legionaries to invite him 
except for extraordinary occasions. There was no Acies that 
he did not attend. He came to Comitium, Curiae, and even 
Praes. meetings and Legion Functions. In short, his patronage 
was all-embracing. 


SG; LAUNCHING OUT 


Our official status being now recognized by the Archbishop, 
Father Gracia set himself to organizing two more Praesidia un- 
der his direct care. 


PRAESIDIUM VISITATION OF OUR LADY was the second 
Praesidium. It started in October 1940. It was composed of 
Hospicio de San Jose Alumnae except the President Pacita 
Santos, a brand-new U.S.T.* Law Graduate “40 who forewent 
the bright prospects of her legal career in order to be able to 
devote much time, and later full-time, for this exacting Legion 
of Mary, “the pearl of great price for which a man sold all his 
possessions” for us, obsessed with the ideal. In the Roll Call 
of Praes Visitation were the other officers: Vice-President, Isa- 
bel de Geronimo; Secretary, Lucia de Guia and Treasurer, 
Mercedes de Pavon. Members were: Pacita Mafialac, Rosario 
Reina de Azanza, Gilda Salindor) and Leonor de Guzman. Fr. 
Gracia was Spiritual Director. 


From its first day, Praes Visitation of Our Lady -specializéd 
in the heroic works of catering to the spiritual needs of hosts 
and hostesses in bars, nightclubs and the like institutions. Its 
greatest glory: it is the OLDEST Praes. in existence under the 
Philippine skies, having held its 1000tk meeting several years 
azo. In the beginning, the members were obviously all women, 

for, Pacita Santos, the President, would humorously manifest 
her difficulty in controlling the reports of its loquacious mem- 
bers. Meetings were conducted in Spanish until the Praes. be- 
eame a mixed one, both as to membership as well as medium 
of communication, with Spanish, English and bes het each play- 
ing its role in the reports. 


Praes. Purification of Our Lady lived for. six years only 
and died not long after Victory Day of the ill-fated Philippines 
of the Second World War. Neither Spiritual Director nor Pres- 
ident nor any of the members had lost a spark of enthusiasm 
for the still-growing-branch, nevertheless, it came, to a halt. 
Only the inscrutable designs of Providence could explain its 
end, perhaps due to the truth that “the seed must, die if it 
is to bear fruit.” 


SEDES SAPIENTIAE was the third praesidium in a row. 
ft was born in November 1940. It was composed of major se- 
minarians of the San Carlos Seminary then located.in Manda- 
luyong. When the Praesidium was on its own feet,, Fr. Gracia 


* Umiversity of Sto. Tomas. 
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nistorical research. His appetite for what was later to become 
“the apple of his eye” was whetted by Very Rev. Fr. Agapito 
Sacristan, C.M. then Rector of the Naga Seminary. The latter 
hed spoken to him very highly of the Legion which he had seen 
=: work in Australia. Having no specific interest in the nove} 
association, Fr. Gracia listened as a matter of fact’ and remained 
meatus quo. 

In 1938, the unsuspecting Founder was appointed Director 
ef the Children of Mary of the Hospicio de San Jose, Manila. 
Wishing something “solid” for his new spiritual family, as he 
said, he tried to recall the name of the association mentioned 
oy Fr. Sacristan; in vain did he try to remember the strange 
mame. Being Editor of “Rafagas” a magazine that circulate 
m™ Colleges of the Sisters of Charity, and of “Seminarium” 
seminary journal, he had all the chances to find what he 
wanted. He came upon it in “The Boston Pilot”, a paper from 
“se U.S. The name and address of the International head- 
wwarters were given, He wrote immediately to Dublin for 
Legion material and opportunely received the first free-of- 
emarge supplies: 12 handbooks, 200 Spanish and 100 English 
Tesseras, all of which enabled him to give us the “GO” signai. 
4s a first outlet to the joys of fatherhood, he wrote to Fr. Sa- 
eristan. I can still vividly recall the letter written soon afte) 
ear official recognition by the Archbishop of Manila. “Ustea 
seme la culpa”,* the letter began. Through those words he was 
ling his friend that he (the former) could have been the or- 
eanizer of the Legion, but in the end, God wanted otherwise. 


Pacita Santos and myself became his eidegeie ee his 
Sevoted assistants and co-workers. 


PACITA SANTOS DIAZ is my twin sister in the Legion. 
She was my first recruit and she proved to be a treasured dia- 
mend. When anyone wanted to make her happy in the early 
Says, he had just to say that he did not know who was who 
between her and me. We were eager to be on God’s business, 
“> De always on the go. Legionaries remarked that we walked 
M®e express trains. Humanly speaking, we should not be able 
% @o together: our spiritual blood-types do not coincide. Pa- 
ms is a good talker; Iam not. She is full of elegance, humor 
mec charm; again, I am not. When separated by distance, 
we write to each other often. We never sign our names, but 
emily ts. (twin sister). One of her little points of pride in re- 
‘eSem to me is that she met me long before any other legion- 
eazy. One of her prayerful wishes has earmarked her initia} 
affectionate relations with me. I have always been as strong 


* Tew heave the fault. 
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as @ horse, and once she spontaneously declared that she wished 
that I should become sick in order that she would have the 
opportunity of nursing me. 


Fr. Gracia, t.s. and I formed the triumvirate during the 
babyhood of the Legion in the Philippines. Father cemented 
our mutual efforts with his oft-recurring slogan: “Funiculus 
triplex difficile rumpitur.” (A tie of three with difficulty is 
broken.) We decided to carry on even-in the crucible of the 
afflictions caused by the Second World War. 


a FIRST CURIA* IN THE FAR EAST 


The necessity of a Curia is soon felt in the Legion system 
There was no hesitation in forming it; neither were there grea 
plans. It was a simple affair: Officers were appointed, Fathe 
Gracia presided at the inaugural meeting, only one work w 
studied and discussed: the propagation of and campaign foz 
“The Commonweal,” the Catholic weekly then, A name 
chosen. “MARIA Pee ee « was proposed and accepte 
without much ado. 


CURIA MARIA MILAGROSA was born on Feb. 2, 1941. I 
was the golden reward for the uninterrupted services of th 
pioneer Praesidia during the first year of the War. The firs 
méeting waSheld in the beautiful library of the old Santa Ro 
College in Intramuros. 


The Curia. personnel belonged to three Praesidia: Purifi- 
eation of OL. (Hospicio); Visitation of OL. (specialized, S 
Marcelino); Immaculate Conception (Santa Rosa College). Be 
ing a Seminary Praesidium, Sedes Sapientiae could not sen 
its officers to the Council for its monthly meetings. The of 
ficers of the Curia were appointed, not elected (this was F 
Gracia’s trick) as follows: Spiritual Director, Rev. Fr. Zacari 
Subifias, C.M.; President, Joaquina Lucas; Vice-President, Paci 
ta Santos; Secretary, Victorina Vicente; Treasurer, Isabel d 
Geronimo. , At. the inauguration meeting, the following wer 
present: Fr. Gracia in lieu. of Fr. Subifias, Fr. Luis Angul 
Spiritual Director of the Sta. Rosa College praesidium, all th 
officers and the members: Mercedes de Pavon, Pilar Torre 
A.. Alindada,.. Victoria Acero, Severa Haber, Gasparita Mate 
Remedios Reyes and Rosalia Mejia. This Curia was raised t 
Comitium status on December 8, 1942. 

* cere ‘Council governing the ae groups in the districts of San Marcelino, =e 


qnd P. 
“* “o. “R. of the ‘Mirapilons Medal. 
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The Concilium Legionis Mariae, international Council of 
the Legion of Mary with headquaters in Dublin, Ireland, learned 
of the mistaken way the Officers of the Curia had been cons- 
tituted (by appointment of the Archbishop of Manila rather 
than by election, as the rule provides) nevertheless, it seconded 
the decision of the Prelate and let the irregularity go. 


It took disheartening efforts to have to find a fitting place 
for our monthly Curia meetings those days. We did not want 
Sta. Rosa College hall all the time. It seemed too much of a 
school environment—and too elegant, besides, to fall in line 
with the idea and spirit of the newly founded Legion. We pre- 
ferred the Hospicio for several reasons: firstly, the Legion was 
born there; secondly, some of the Curia officers resided there, 
lastly, it was a nice, rather poetic site, too. The Hospicio is a 
little island on the Pasig River. It stands all to itself, like a 
little lord of the Pasig. The term symbolic action did not exist 
in the Legion vocabulary those days, still we felt we had to 
practise it. The Bl. Mother inspired us what to do: we invited 
His Excellency the Archbishop of Manila to honor our meeting. 
This meeting was to be held at the Hospicio, after Mother Supe- 
rior had given a conditional concession: if we would use it 
“only once ” Back of our minds we were sure that the pre- 
sence of His Excellency would make the Hospicio authority 
cancel that condition. The trick clicked beautifully, for we 
were permitted to hold sessions at the Meeting Hall of the Hos- 
picio Board of Directors not only once, but several months. In 
the June meeting of 1941, a Trinity Sunday, we even had pic- 
ture-taking. 

Then we moved to San Marcelino. Fortunately for us, the 
Vincentian Fathers had moved to their new house, leaving to us 
their old house which was nonetheless comfortable and satis- 
fying. In this hall-house, His Excellency attended several of 
our meetings. He donated to us a table which we used at once. 
When the War broke out, this house was destroyed. We occu- 
pied one of the parlors of the new house. We again felt at 
bome. I still remember Fr. Subifias waxing enthusiastic, sec- 
emding the idea that the First Acies be held in the St. Vincent 
&. Paul parish in these words: “Besides, the Legion headquar- 
‘ers is in San Marcelino.” Here we kept our Legion supplies. 
The fact that this hall had formerly been used by the St. Vin- 
eemt de Paul society made it more significant to us. 


The War destroyed the hall, not the image of the Bl. Mother 
Seaeh. The image was in a corner of that room. Fr. Gracia 
‘ound It amidst the ruins with only two scars: on the head and 
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in the shoulder. It being the property of the Comitium, it was 
called the “Comitium image.” 


December 7, 1941, the very eve of the outbreak of the Second 
World War was the last Curia meeting we held during that 
period. The painful and constant evacuations and other cala- 
mitous circumstances interrupted the meeting series. 


it Es PRE-WAR MEMORABILIA 


For a dynamic association like the Legion, a year and a 
half of existence is long enough to have enabled it to record 
substantial accomplishments. Even a sketchy summary of our 
pre-War History would punctuate the following happenings: 


—Organization of first Praesidium—Purification of Our Lady 
—July 1940; 

-——Second Praesidium—Visitation of Our Lady—October 1940; 

-~Third Praesidium—Sedes Sapientiae (seminary)—Novem- 
ber .240; 

—Early in December 1940 we recruited Victorina Vicente. 
She was then studying special subjects like Vocal Solo, Painting 
and Music in old Sta. Rosa College, Intramuros, Manila. The 
Directress of the College, Sor Victoriana Santos introduced her 
to us as the “most promising prospect for missionary activity’, 
as she put it. Victorina was sold to the “Marian Ideal” from 
the first moment. Through her efforts Praesidium Immaculate 
Conception came into existence. Fr. Luis Angulo, C.M. became 
its Spiritual Director and our “first” convert to the Legion. 

—Our Big Vexillum* made its bow to the public in the 
Procession of Our Lady of the Miraculous Medal. 


—The First Praesidium Function was held on Dec. 22, 1940 
at the Hospicio de San Jose. Fr. Gracia’s enthusiasm was epi- 
tomized in his saying: “Have you seen any Association succeed 
in making people pray publicly outside the church?” He gave 
a talk pregnant with deep emotion. 


—In January and February 1941, the Legion was introduced 
in the colleges of the Sisters of Charity: Santa Isabel, Con- 
cordia. Rev. Fr. Estanislao Arana, C.M. was Spiritual Director 
of the latter College (in the Praesidium that is). 


—In February 15, 1941, we had the first CURIA FUNCTION. 
It was held in the beautiful hall of the old Sta. Rosa College. 


* 6-1/2 feet high. 
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The main feature of the program was the Open Forum on 
Legion matters. Already then, a sort of dialogue was in prac- 
tice. General participation is or was an instinctively felt need 
in the Legion system. Not only the body of the assembly was 
to be “for all” but also the floor. At the moderator’s table 
were: Pacita Santos, Victorina Vicente, Milagros Santiago, Mar- 
ciana Bernardo and myself. We each had prepared special as- 
signments: one was to answer questions pertinent to “Works”; 
another to queries on “Meeting Procedures”; still another on 
“The Officers’; the fourth one on the “Spirit and Administra- 
tion of the Legion.” I can still visualize Fr. Peregrin de la 
Fuente’s objections to the Legion and Fr. Antonio Gomez’ ag- 
gressiveness, not in a bad way though. Bishop McCloskey was 
our special Guest. On this occasion, Fr. Luis Angulo, C.M. 
catechized his pupil Father Guido Aliwalas, the priest who later 
was to organize the Legion in Paco. 


Ld (+ Ba FROM PAPER TO WOODEN ANNIVERSARY 


Curia Maria Milagrosa’s meetings were resumed in 1942. 
March 15 marked the first meeting after the general dispersal. 
Only 6 praesidia were represented out of the 14 that already 
existed then. The Curia’s first business was to plan for the 


First Acies which took place on May 24, 1942, in San Marcelino 
Church. 


The FIRST ACIES was as lovely as a wedding and as disci- 
plined as an army. It was scheduled for such an hour. Ten 
minutes before the time, there were only about a dozen le- 
gionaries in church. At the exact time, the expected number— 
about 500 or so—were singing praises to Mary and consecrating 
themselves to her. Was it in this Acies that one legionary was 
so excited that he said: “J am all thine, my Queen and my 
Mother and all that I have is mime”? 


Filipinos are reputed to be among the best dressed people 
in Asia. Even the War conditions did not lessen the enthusiasm 
of the legionaries for smartness. Most of us wore Filipino dres- 
ses and were they pretty indeed! When outsiders saw the le- 
gionaries pouring into the church, they oe if a wedding 
was to take place. 


After the re-fuelling of the Acies, wholesale extension work 
becan. The Curia now forsook the idea of forming College 
Preesidia and directed its attention to the Parishes. After all, 
tsm't a Curia’s most important raison d’etre, extension? 
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PACO PARISH took the lead. Our “Paco boys” as we called 
them, were the popular enthusiasts of the first hour of the 
War Chapter: Salvador and Antonio Mendoza, Arsacio Sison, 
Bienvenido Valdez and Rosalio de Guia. Among the women 
legionaries, Herminia Valdez, Dolores Sison, Valentina Calixto 
and Conchita Evaristo were topnotchers in Our Lady’s list. Sal- 
vador Mendoza is until now very vocal in affirming that the 
first Paco Praesidium Presentation of Our Lady was the first 
Parish Praesidium in the Philippines and the first men’s praesi- 
dium. The first President of this Praesidium was the late Ricar- 
do Molina. A little confessional anecdote pops into my head about 
him. Although a fervent legionary, he somehow did not seem 
born to be President of a Praesidium. But how could I (then 
Curia President) tell a devoted legionary to resign? I did not 
have the heart for that stroke. Like few times in my life, I 
decided to make a novena and ask the grace that Ricardo re- 
sign. 

It was Curia meeting day. Ricardo brought me a letter at 
the middle of Curia business and urged me to read it at once. 
I did. It was his resignation! At that flash instant, touched 
by the humble tone of his letter, I regretted having made the 
novena and resolved never again to make one for the same in- 
tention. Salvador took his place as President and he took the 
secretaryship left by the former (wpon my suggestion) and ever 
after that, the Praesidium grew robust and became one of the 
Council’s best bets. Salvador has made tradition in Paco, climb- 
ing the stairway of his legionary career until he became Senatus 
President and Vice-President alternatingly for several terms. 


The Paco legionaries had a special knack for Legion Func- 
tions. When a Legion feast was Paco-directed which chiefly 
meant Dido (Bienvenido)-directed, it was sure of a boisterous 
success, 


One pathetic report was associated with Paco though. On 
the day of our First Acies in San Marcelino, Rosalio de Gulia 
was seriously ill in the hospital. Instead of joining the Acies 
in church, Antonio, Salvador’s brother, volunteered to make it 
in the company of his little patient at the hospital. He led at the 
hospital Acies which became a record in our Legion history. 
Antonio moreover donated his blood for his sick friend in the 
name of Legion fraternity. 


QUIAPO, SAMPALOC and SANTISIMO ROSARIO parishes 
followed suit. The mainstay of Quiapo was Victorina Vicente. 
She was Quiapo’s sweetheart. She was pretty, gentle, warm 
and sweet, nonetheless business-like and efficient unto perfec- 
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Son. Victorina was all-around: she was a spell-binder like no 
ether in her Praesidium Consolatrix Afflictorum; she was in- 
comparably efficient as Secretary of Curia Maria Milagrosa; 
sSe seemed professional in her ability at organization—in a 
word, she was a gem. In the course of time, she became Pres- 
Sent of Curia Immaculata with headquarters in San Miguel. 
The most devoted legionaries of Quiapo then were the Maliksi 
Sisters, the Quebral sisters (Dulce, Divinia, Rosy and Lydia), 
Jalita Gatchalian, Ely Cura, Horacio Borja, Milagros Ocampo, 
Eduardo Dungca (May he rest in peace!) and of course their 
stealous Spiritual Directors, the late Fr. Jesus Castafion, OP., 
Fr. Artemio Casas, now Bishop of Imus, Fr. Aniceto Castafion, 
OP., now Vicar-Provincial of the Dominicans in the Philippines, 
end for a period of time Rev. Fr. Teopisto Alberto, now Most 
Bey. Archbishop of Caceres, for the juniors. 


SAMPALOC responded opportunely, but it came along snail- 
se. Several praesidia showed up: Our. Lady of Loretto, se- 
sor; Domus Aurea, senior; Mater Pueri Jesu, junior boys. Pilar 
Gonzalez was the Pet. We remember her best for her contribu- 
“ems to our Functions, her excellent declamations, and her sec- 
wS*arial abilities in Curia Maria Immaculata. 

In SANTISIMO ROSARIO parish, names that still ring in 
™y ears are those of Candida de la Rosa, most efficient and 
eemscientious President of the first Praesidium Our Lady of the 

Beeary and first Curia Rosarii Marialis. Rev. Fr. Emiliano Serra- 
. m=, O.P., first parish-priest of Smo. Rosario and now Confessor 
Penitentiary in Rome was first Praesidium Spiritual Director. 
Bev. Fr. Francisco del Rio, O.P. was the Curia’s first Spiritual 
Derector, and now he is Regent of Studium Generale Sancti 
Deminici in the Islands. Jose Erestain was first President of 
Prsesidium Mirror of Justice of men and his equally popular col- 
meses in the parish were Moises Orencia, Mariano Escober, 
Petro Gabriel and Jesus Bacala. And who can forget Restituto 
@ Bevrera and Maria Flor Basa, the latter President of Mater 
Serie Praesidium? 


Born of the fine lineage of the Vincentian Fathers who had 
=m the Legion to heart, the SAN MARCELINO PARISH prae- 
were all well-born. The officers who made history in 
Preesidia with their zeal and devotion were: Elvira Al- 
& young graduate of St. Theresa’s college (from whose un- 
“ite embryonic dedication emerged later her unparalleled 
Semecy expert secretarial contributions) became the President 
She first-born Praesidium Mater Dei, a senior women’s group, 
ViSereal, Jr. (then a student,, later a lawyer by profession 
mwuccessively Secretary and President of the Senatus in Lu- 
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zon and Visayas respectively) held the reins of the second senior 
Praesidium Mater Divinae Gratiae, a men’s branch. Inocencio 
de Rivera, Bonifacia Rovillos and the Brantigan twin brothers 
were also outstanding in this epoch of Legion history. 


Rev. Fr. Teotimo Pacis, C.M., now Bishop of Palo, was ap- 
pointed Spiritual Director of the San Marcelino Praesidia a week 
before his Ordination by the late Fr. Jose Fernandez, C.M., then 
parish-priest of San Marcelino. The list of Fr. Pacis’ legionary 
activities is as long as the litany of the Saints and as richly 
varied as the rainbow colors. He directed city and rural Prae- 
sidia; English, Tagalog, Bicol Praesidia; also a Junior Curia, a 
Senior Curia, a Comitium and a Senatus, and moved around 
through many towns and cities, from Baguio to Dumaguete. Till 
recently he was the Rector of the Major Seminary in Naga City 
where he had a sub-curia, the only one I know of in my 27 
years of Legion life. His 94 major seminarians are ALL legion- 
aries. 


SAN MIGUEL Parish was toughish in the beginning. The 
then Parish-priest Rev. Fr. Vicente Reyes, now Bishop of Caba- 
natuan, was not keen on the Legion. These bits of revelation 
are mere repetitions of his words publicized in a Legion Func- 
tion. He himself made a candid avowal of the incredulity that 


Seated at center, left side, is Fr. Vicente Reyes, now Bishop of Cabanatuan and the priest 
at the other side ie Megr. Ferdinand Mempin, then assistant priest. These two pricate 
were the soul of the praesidia in th San Miguel Parish, Manila. 
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== him say that “The Legion was an affair of Fr. Gracia and 
/seguina, Pacita and Victorina, but that if those girls were re- 
seeved from the scene, the Legion would collapse.” Not too long 
= er that pronouncement, Victorina went to Carmel, I went to 
‘“Gemco and soon after me, Pacita to Spain. It was specially 
“== that the Philippine Legion made great strides, tending 
Sewerds gigantism, whereupon he confessed that he had been a 
“ese prophet. His conversion was complete and heart-raising. 
Ge Bed several Praesidia as fruits of his new outlook and change 
= Seart, the first of which was a mixed Praesidium, Regina Pa- 
ss Andres and Anita Decepida and Leonarda Ubaldo, were 
‘Se soul of the Legion those days. Msgr. Reyes became Spiritual 
Qeector of Curia Immaculata. When he spoke to Victorina on 
e occasion of her departure for the Carmelite Convent, he 
to her: “Even if all the Officers of today will leave the 
still the Legion will go on, for it is Mary.” 


DYTRAMUROS Parish was tougher. The status of the Leg- 
™@ the old Cathedral was revealed in one of the extension 
> “Membership never less than two, never more than 
Serere” Most of the weeks in a period of six months, saw three 
-@ Seer extension workers as visitors in order to boost the spi- 
™ of the persevering legionaries. That situation lasted two 
"=. after which the Lord took pity on the all-patience of the 
‘ming team and as if by a startling miracle, the Praesidium 
a Mater Dolorosa emerged from the tunnel of its darkest 
Ser Se the light of its most effulgent existence with the change 
Parish-priest. The incoming one was youthful, dynamic, then 
Artemio Casas, now the Bishop of the “Cavitefios”, in the 
ofImus. Through the magic of his zeal, the Praesidium 
worthy of its name. The acute crisis over, Intramuros 

mM good form ever since. 


BDNONDO Parish had its Praesidium Sinensium Regina, a 
group composed of men. One day I was guest in that 
“iam. The President, Bro. Chung, was doing the spiritual 
_s A part of it said that “The President and the Vice- 
are what the father and mother are to a family.” 
pon, with the characteristic Chinese humour, the Pres- 
ieterrupting the reading whispered (loud enough for me 
) to his Vice-President: “I congratulate myself for hav- 

& good wife.” 


Wht city limits, TONDO parish was the farthest. Leoni- 
(Wermando, Rafael and Remedios Baltazar were our stalwarts 
anc of course, Tondo would be no Tondo without Msgr. 
who became a staunch supporter of the Cause. Msgr. 
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Jovellanos and I had been working together in the Central Board 
of Catholic Action before the Legion had come to our lives, he 
as Ecclesiastical Assistant, I as Secretary. But we had no meet- 
ings except yearly, no assignments, not concrete ones that is, 
no reports to require or to submit. When the Legion was intro- 
duced in Tondo, several Praesidia flowered in the Legion garden 
after a short period. Msgr. Jovellanos would attend each meet- 
ing, every week. It was the surprise of the season and of the 
parish—how come that Msgr. could attend such meetings, since 
he had not attended even the yearly meetings of Catholic 
Action? He defended his position by saying: “I do attend 
Legion meetings because the legionaries do a part of my work 
weekly and regularly.” 

What does a big tree do if not spread out its branches and 
deepen its roots? When the Legion was celebrating its wooden‘ 
anniversary, the big Manila tree had already branches in most 
of its districts: Malate, Ermita, Singalong, Santa Ana. Except 
Santa Ana, these three Parishes were under the jurisdiction of 
Curia Coronata of which the late Fr. Joseph Monaghan, S.S.C., 
was Spiritual Director and Patrocinio Paez, President. Fr. Mo 
naghan was the godfather of our Baby-Legion. His strong 
Irish vein made of him a sturdy figure in the mainland ol 
Legion activity. His unparalleled outburst of mind and spiril 
made him seem a fighter and a standard-bearer of Legion prin- 


ciples and demands. A dear human detail of his gracious friend- 
ship keeps him fresh in the gallery of my thousands of memo 
ries of him: After a significant Curia meeting, he brought me 


© 5th 


The late Rev. Fr. Joseph Monaghan, 
S.S.C., Spiritual Director of Curia 
Coronata, Malate, Manila 
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she first vexillina* I had ever seen and handing it to me, he 
“This is for the future Senatus President.” Although his 
forecast never took shape, still I recall it with fondness, as I 
Rave always believed that friends cherish beautiful dreams 
sdout their other selves. His youthful freshness and dynamism 
trought his Praesidia and Curia into a plane of recognition 
Curing those days which had such sore need of them. Even 
mow, his contributions continue to embalm my memories of him. 
* 1" ELBOW ROOM GALORE 

It did not take long for the suburbs to catch fire. They 
were waking up to the Legion at a very consoling rate. 
Spanish Father Peregrin de la Fuente, O.P., late Bishop of 
Batanes, then Parish-priest of Holy Cross parish, San Juan, Ri- 
tal, and Italian Father Jerome Casolari, pastor of Mother of 
Serrows church in Pasay, Rizal, were the main promoters of 
the early days. 


The late Bishop of Batanes Most 
Rev. Peregrin de la Fuente, O.P., 
D.D. who as parish-priest in Holy 
Cross FY San Juan, Bint 
founded several praesidia 

which were Mater Aiicts and and 
Aurora Rutilans. 


Fr. Peregrin de la Fuente was most accessible. He had 
Been the priest who received me and t.s. Pacita Santos into 
“= Lay Dominican Order (formerly known as Third Order of 
32 Dominic) and when I approached him for the Legion, he 
Wes glad that the apostolate was taking hold in a lay Domi- 
Giean’s heart (mine i.e.). He accepted the Legion in no time. 
Ge was particular about Praesidia titles. He called his first 
Preesidium Mater Afflicta, as paralleling the title of his Parish 
Bey Cross. He wanted his next praesidium to signify joy and 

" Legion brooch = 
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he opted for “Aurora Rutilans.” Assumption Curia was tne 
first Curia in San Juan, and it was under his able guidance and 
that of Salvador Araneta its first President. 

It did not take long for the St. John the Baptist Parish 
to follow suit. With dynamic then Fr. Artemio Casas, now 
Bishop of Imus, the difficult circumstances of the War did not 
dampen his spirit, and it was he who introduced the Legion in 
Pinaglabanan where he was parish priest. Praesidium Ancilla 
Domini dates back to Feb. 7, 1943. The praesidium came into 
existence through the efforts of Bro. Apolonio Abola, Sister 
Natividad Inocentes, Corazon Mendiola and Lourdes Reyes, ex- 
tension workers. The first formal meeting was held in the con- 
vent with Salvador Mendoza, secretary of the Manila Comitium 
presiding over a group of 14 women and 1 man, all recruite 
by Fr. Casas. They wanted for title to their praesidium Our Lad 
of Perpetual Help, but because a praesidium in Singalong ha 
it already, they came upon Ancilla Domini. 

On July 4, 1943, Fr. Hernando Antiporda (now Auviliar; 
Bishop of Manila), took charge of the parish and he, lik 
Fr. Casas was interested in the Legion’s growth. During hi 
incumbency, the following praesidia were organized: Dulce Co 
Marie, a junior praesidium born on Aug. 15, 1943; Senior prae 
sidium Lumine Plena, born on April 26, 1944; then Amore Plena 
on October 6, 1946; followed by Praes. Ave Maria, on April 9. 
1948, its junior praesidium Advocata Nostra for boys on Ma 
14, 1949 and lastly Virgo Veneranda on April 9, 1951. 

The First Meeting of Curia Assumpta was held at the Legio 
hall of the Holy Cross Convent on Jan. 30, 1944. The followin 
officers composed the said Curia: 

Spiritual Director : Rev. Fr. Peregrin de la Fuente, O.P. 
President : Bro. Salvador Araneta 
Vice-President : Sister Carmen de la Cruz 
Secretary : Sister Corazon Mendiola 
Treasurer : Sister Nenita Murillo 


The Assumpta Curia, later known as Rizal Curia, original 
ly had exercised jurisdiction over three neighboring parishes 
Holy Cross, St. John the Baptist and San Felipe Neri. Th 
oldest Praesidia were: Mater Afflicta and Ara Coeli and Virg 
Potens (Holy Cross); Ancilla Domini and Lumine Plena (Pin 
labanan); Assumption, Auxilium Christianorum and Causa Nos 
trae Letitiae (Mandaluyong). 


Names associated to the early period were: Rev. Frs. Pe 
regrin de la Fuente, Francisco del Rio, O.P., Santos Galend 
OP. And legionaries, aside from those mentioned: Piedad Pa 


Bune Ver, Charles Chen, Natividad Inocentes, Leonor 
Remedios Ligunas, Aurelia and Milagros Saturnino, 
ad Reyes, Rosario Fernandez, Leticia Mendoza, Neriza 
Artemio Alcantara, Amado Castro, Ramon Diaz, Abelar- 
Inocentes, Francisco de la Cruz, Antonio Mendiola, Antonio 
th, Graciano Arcangel. 
*12* ZIPPING THROUGH THE WAR 


Rev. Fr. Gracia, the Father of the Philippine Legion, used 
compare the Legion growth to a drop of oil that spreads out 
® table-cloth. His dream ofthe Legion was that it would 

a creeping progress, but realizations went beyond his 
ms. The growth in these Isles has been unique, in fact, 
carding to FD* it has won the world-record. One province 

‘tT another, one Diocese and then another succumbed, so 
= speak. The doors of the following Dioceses outside of Ma- 

were the first flung open to let the Legion make its royal 
: Lingayen, Lipa, Nueva Segovia, Caceres. The Bishop 

Limgayen then, Most Rev. Mariano A. Madriaga, D.D. con- 

=i in the first meeting of Curia Coronata that they, Lin- 
=m, should have been the first organizers of the Legion in 

country, but that perhaps Providence permitted his indiffer- 
for, if the Legion had started in the Province, there would 

@fficulty in making the people of Manila recognize their 

rity. i 

The Legion is an association of nerve and it has a penchant 

Mary's activities and dreams. Every place during the War 
= the noble Capital to the most infamous nooks in the 

spes—was encrusted in the mire of pagan and War atroci- 

bet not even these difficulties enervated the magnanimity 

Me legionaries of those years. A circular carrying the per- 

2 of the Religious Section of the Japanese Imperial Army 
wthened the determination of the faithful legionaries to 
the meetings uninterrupted except by major force of War. 

w= edifying report was read in one of the Curia meetings: 
were saying the Catena when the sirens announced bomb- 

We ran to the shelter. When the signal “clear” was 

we resumed business and brought the meeting to a close.” 

Memsion work those days looked like the maddest idea. 

were not carpeted with roses; the skies had forgotten to 

eren irrational creatures were outrageously scandalized 
— ceaseless bombings at certain periods; brutal force 
4 every inch of daily living; for eyens three neighbors, 

Wet & scaremonger. 


~ Owe Dey 


In the most critical days before the Return of the Amer 
icans, the only point of contact between the Comitium and th 
rest of the Legion was Victorina Vicente of Quiapo. Her hom 
was post-office, emergency and relay-station for us, rest hous 
fraternal refuge and shelter, all plumbed into “service.” Victo 
rina even gave up her job because it was a veritable hindranc 
to her desire to serve her Legion. 


One day, the Legion of Mary passed a crisis of torment. It 
fate that day seemed to be hanging on a hair. On that daj 
the Japanese Military authorities called on the Legion of Mary 


days. During the War days, “being called” was equivalent t 
“being sent to Fort Santiago in order to face martyrdom, nc 
by pinprick, but at a blow,’ Our up-to-then-uncensored activi 
ties were scrupulously scrutinized. By a saving stroke of Pro 
vidence, the Examiner happened to be a Japanese-Irishman b 
the name of Mr. Victor Sasa. Mr. Sasa was the Head of th 
Religious Section of the Occupying Army. With the refineme 

of a Catholic gentleman, Mr. Sasa processed us benignly. Th 
Legion, he discovered, was a religious, not a political organ 
ization. Pilate-like, he declared that he found no cause fo 
suspicion or condemnation of the Legion. Happily, the Comi 
tium President outlived the mortal anxieties of suspense whic] 
the Manila legionaries had suffered while awaiting the resul 
of the investigation which, by the work of grace, was con 
ducted, not in the Fort Santiago of tortures, but simply in th 
city office. I felt indeed like having been graced with a “ne 
life.’ Mr. Sasa eventually received a complimentary copy -o 
the handbook; he, in turn, in a friendly gesture, offered ver) 
generous gifts to the Comitium Officers, through the Archbi- 
shop of Manila. 


In recognition for these gifts, priceless for that epoch, the 
Manila Comitium officers tendered a party in his honor on Jan 
29, 1945 at the U.S.T. Seminary Hall. 


With Mr. Sasa’s protective shield of patronage, few Prae 
sidia lost meetings, some, none at all. Curia Assumpta missec 
only one meeting—October 1944 (the terrible bombings!) 


ela STAR-PERFORMERS 


The Legion of Mary is a colossus specially in dire need 
There are always in its reserves heroes and heroines of godlike 
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sngth and courage who volunteer to do the “humanly im- 
sible.” 


The star-performer of this epoch was no other than Pacita 
antes, our legendary figure. Deservingly, Pacita was sweetly 
‘acled by Salvador Mendoza, the “light-footed” extension work- 
What risks she underwent! Admirable courage! She 
Sreved the weather, she braved soldiers, dangers, and unima- 
@mable vicissitudes of war with undaunted and unsullied faith. 
Peelta, the legionary courageous, did ninety-per cent of the 
“eek of extending the Legion in the provinces, and in what 
‘ecevilled circumstances: in trucks among cattle (she alone) 
™ im the latrines, the only available place for travel in the 
wainms, and this for hours without end, and not one day, but 
@=eny tedious days through “endless” years. She would come 
‘Seme literally broken-down, travel-stained, could it be other- 
wee’ She had no hopes of rewards or compensation of any 
@ec except that her name was written in gold letters in her 
eerdian Angel’s roster. Yet, not for a split second did she 
Seve a thought of giving up! Praesidia were born, Curiae formed, 
“e War favored Pacita’s heroism. 


Rafael Baltazar was also doing extension work. One day, 


“= the precise paper (2nd) anniversary of his wedding, he met 
= wein accident. It was twilight then. He was groping for 
‘@emething, his report said, groping for what? It was a grop- 
‘me for an expression of his love for the Legion, he was trying 
~~ Onc his handbook! 

The Lucena Praesidium was the last one I organized before 
< #ft for abroad. Marie Delicia Unson ignited the fire of le- 
emery enthusiasm in that province and till now is steadfast 
@ Ser devotion to the blue ideal. 


°* THE MANILA COMITIUM 


As a legionary, I always felt that stock-taking day in 
Sem is Acies day. This is the thought that inspired me to 
“Be an article entitled “From Acies to Acies” in the early 
ef the Philippine Legion and from which I borrow the 
The First Acies (as told above) was held on the 24th of 
1™2. 9 Parochial Praesidia and 3 Special Praesidia par- 

: Legion life was still too simple to provide the statis- 
“gm enough material. Roughly estimating, with an average 
12] members to each Praesidium, there must have been pre- 
about 120 active members (the number of the Apostolic 


College on Pentecost day!) Not counting the Auxiliaries. But 
inch by inch she grew and the Litany of Mary was gradually 
yet constantly becoming a glorious reality. 


By the Second Acies (1943) the Legion had “jumped” from 
1 Curia to 3, from 12 Praesidia to 58, from about 150 to 688 
active members, from a few hundred Auxiliaries to 3,368; from 
6 Manila parishes to 21, from Central Manila to South and 
East; from the heart of Manila to the neighboring provinces 
of Rizal and Bulacan. : 


And after a second year of enduring efforts and unlimited 
enthusiasm, the 3 Curiae, working hand in hand, one mind and 
one heart, have brought the Legion to its 3rd stage of develop- 
ment. From the Second to the Third Acies (1944) the Legion 
has progressed as regards its membership and external life as 
follows: from 3 to 6 Curiae: from 58 to 83 Praesidia; from 
688 to 2,522 Active members, from 3,368 to 12,309 auxiliaries; 
from 21 to ALL except three parishes of Manila: from 2 to 8 
Provinces (almost from Aparri to Jolo/; from 1 to several Dio- 
ceses. 
The Curiae in the Archdiocese of Manila, namely: Maria 
Milagrosa (San Marcelino); Immaculata (San Miguel); Annun- 
tiata (Tondo); Assumpta (San Juan); Presentata (Paco); Co- 
ronata (Malate); Rosarii Marilis (Smo. Rosario, Sampaloc) 
keenly felt the need of a “mother” or “Big Sister” to take the 
lead and coordinate activities. On Dec. 8, 1942, it was unani- 
mously agreed to raise Curia Maria Milagrosa to Comitium sta-~- 
tus, pending the approval of the Concilium with whom it was 
still impossible to communicate due to the War turmoil. The 
meeting of December 1942 therefore marked the debut of the 
First Comitium, the Manila Comitium. Rev. Fr. Zacarias Su- 
bifias, C.M., who had taken over the directorship of Curia Ma- 
ria Milagrosa from Fr. Gracia thereupon became the first Co- 
mitium Spiritual Director who captained the still-going-stron 
team of Officers of the first Curia, except Victorina Vicente 
who gave up the secretaryship to become President of Curi 
Immaculata. Salvador Mendoza became the first Comitiu 
Secretary. 


FATHER SUBINAS insists in saying that he has alway 
wanted his role in the Legion to be that of second fiddling: 
substituting Fr. Gracia, or just preventing the Council fro 
falling into undesirable hands. Whatever his humility, the in 
controvertible fact remains that he has shown markedly hi 
strong legionary stamina through exemplary devotion and sup- 
port, now in directing the Legion bodies (he fathered the Sena- 
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for about 8 years, for example), now in helping a hand in 
editions of the Tagalog and Spanish handbooks and 
“ye unwavering in backing up all that is legionary 
seweh the desert of War and oasis of Liberations and for as 
es Divine Providence would Have him hold the paternal 
7 over the growing child of his dreams, the Legion. In the 
=y cays, he is said to have remarked that, true, he loved the 
Som, but not to the point of obsession (like others he meant), 
t»at statement was supplanted by this one uttered on 
2, 1945: “It seems a century I have not seen you (he 
‘sizing to me) the truth is that it has been only two weeks 
s I saw you last. It’s probably that the Legion has entered 
mari in my heart that I want to hear and see it every day!” 
TS=e Reconquest of Manila took place on Feb. 3, 1945. The 
Ceomitium meeting after this date was that of April. Le- 
%s were still scared. Attendance was very poor still. 
“Somes were held at Victorina’s place, as she was ever ready 
@pen the window of her gratitude and love to let the sun- 
cf our joys shine through them. 


Oemmmunications with the Concilium were renewed after 
* peers silence. A 17-page letter of consultations was sent. 
“=ge from so many thousand active and so many thousand 

=y members, so many Praesidia and so many Curiae” 
“e opening words of this first letter. A special article on 
Sappesed revival appeared in “Maria Legionis.” We say 
revival” because the Dubliners had almost taken for 


thet the Philippine Legion had come to naught due 
cS Fa. 
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By July all Curiae had come back to normal. Legion sup- 
plies became once more available. Our hearts were bursting 
with joy! 


JOHN MURRAY, the envoy who had just finished his te 
in the U.S. was sent by the Concilium to the Philippines to 
wards the end of 1946. He made a flying tour through war 
torn Philippines and after his return to Dublin, the first SE 
NATUS was born, with Rev. Fr. Manuel A. Gracia, C.M. earning 
the distinction of being its first Spiritual Director as a divinel) 
designed token of his inexhaustible love for this work of Mary 


With John Murray’s recommendation three Curiae wer 
absorbed in order to reinforce the Comitium in November 1946 
The three Curiae were Immaculata (San Miguel); Presentat: 
(Paco); Rosarii Marialis (Smo. Rosario, Sampaloc). 


Il 
THE LAND OF “THE LITTLE BRUNETTE” 


(Mexico ) 
SEPTEMBER 1946 TO MARCH 1947 
NOVEMBER 1947 TO JUNE 1950 _ 


cal, BS SPOTTED FOR MEXICO 


Like Army Officers who spot their rank and file men at 
strategic points, the Concilium Legionis Mariae, Central Coun- 
cil of the Legion of Mary, with headquarters in Dublin, Eire, 
somehow spotted me, at the time I was deeply immersed in the 
Legion activities of the Comitium of Manila. 


Came February 1946, six years after the formal start of the 
Legion in the Philippines and seven months after two happen- 
ings that affected my life profoundly: my mother’s death and 
my father’s operation and recuperation. 


My mother had died shortly after the War, as a conse- 
quence of the War. Our family had become so ruined that we 
started our “new post-War life” with just #4.00 cash. Already 
a few months before the termination of the War, our meals 
were on a hunger-diet basis. The result is that she who was a 
truly stout woman became as thin as paper. When she died, 
she was my size, I who, compared to her, was her junior in the 
good old days, as regards size, that is. 

My father, in turn, had suffered from hernia since his 
youth. And he was a medical doctor. Still he never agreed 
to be’ operated on for hernia. A day after my mother’s burial, 
however, he approached me to say: “My child, if you agree, 
Vil have this hernia removed; but if you don’t, never mind.” 
He must have suffered so much then, I thought, for in thirty 
years that he had that ailment, he did not feel the need of an 
operation. On the other hand, continued I musing, supposing 
he undergoes an operation, what if his advanced age cannot 
resist? It was a dilemma for me. I consulted Our Lady and 
she inspired me to seek advice from a doctor, ask him whether 
father’s operation would probably come out successful. The doc- 
tor assured me that all the precautions were taken before ope- 
ration and that therefore such a simple operation would turn 

- out suecessful. Father underwent it, and indeed it was 
successful, so. much so that papa acquired a vigor. compar- 
able to that of any young man in his twenties. Now he 
could help himself in every way. Had that operation not been 
done, he would still be he!piess and miserable with the dangers 
of “strangulations” all the time, as he used to say during the 
worst days of the War when his hernia was a terrible handicap 
for our war evacuations, ete. But now he was once again a 
“young man”, as we loyed to. joke him to his great enjoyment. 


February 20, 1946 was one of the most important dates for | 
me that year. On that day, I received a letter from Miss Mary 
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Sem retiring envoy to the United States, in which she 
Weed & me the message from Frank Duff, the Legion’s 
Wee who, she said, would be writing shortly, The kernel 
ef Ge sate Was: proposal of envoyship to me. A. few days 
Wes cees Frank Dufi’s letter dated Feb. 2, 1946, which de- 
Gelet Mary Duify’s letter to me. 


E eemember a good deal about that Feb. 2, 1946 letter which 
Weersseetely has been lost. Its opening statement ran like 
See “Deer Miss Lucas: This is my first letter to you and it 
we] &e pou the impression of a gentleman knowing a lady 
Gee Se first time and proposing marriage to her. In modern 
@eGmrmeiegy, this letter will probably cause an atomic-bomb 
qemposs im your heart.” It then went on to say how the Con- 
qemu Ged thought of me: how for many years, they had 
Wem ezine for a Spanish-speaking person who could be avail- 
© Se enyoyship to Latin-America, but they had not come 
“es Sock a person. Then he gave the reason why I ‘should 
S& Sp esyoyship: If I did so, I’d be like a spiritual engineer 
Wr) Seestruct a huge edifice for the Church in Latin-Amer- 
Ss SS specified the requirements for envoyship: giving a 
am service, much travelling and plenty of sacrifice. He 
ee Set that all travelling and living expenses were to be met 
S Se Concilium. He stipulated’ an important term: length 
2 wre demanded. He said I was asked for three years which, 

= as he put it, might turn to be 12 years as in the case 
@ Mery Duffy who was to be engaged for three and remained 12 
eases & the field. That@letter concluded: Please answer by 
aac 


Gree to FD’s premonition, the letter caused me an atomic- 
Gee seznrise. I had a sleepless week’ after its reception; 
ers timate of thosé days had me saying to myself: “How can 
@ie be rue?" “Is it possible they should have thought of. 
me” “What if I accept, what if I dont?” 


Tee first thing was to show it to my father. -He Could not 
See Steeped the full impact of the message because he Khew 
Wee Eeish But he got the gist. He read thé letter through, 
@eme sreedy before finishing the reading, he was on the-verge: 
WS Sts and at the end he said, profoundly shaken with -emo- 
“Fes, my child, you may GO. This is a@ grace which 
Seer pou nor the Philippines. deserves.. GO, you kave my 
However, in order to play safe that this Call is:not 
@ Seewsiion to-greainess for you, better consult” He gave the 
of Fr. Gracia, Fr. Subifias and Fr. Jesus Castafion to 
I was to consult, 
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Not a word about himself in relation to my future mission. 
He had become a widower less than a year ago; he had only 
two children: my brother and I. The former who was still in 
the crossroads of life was too absorbed in his own life-problem. 
I was taking care of him then. Not a thought about himself: 
how he would be left alone, how would he manage without me, 


not a word. His only thought was the glory of God and His 
Will. 


I consulted the three priests he had suggested to me, and each 
one, and all.of them had only one question: How would papa 
fare if I went? Would he agree to my leaving him? I gave 
them the answer—papa’s own answer. 


The next step was therefore to get ready for the departure. 
The War had ceased just a year ago, many Filipinos were leav- 
ing the country, it was awfully hard to book for any trip abroad. 
When I began arranging for my trip I had an American pass- 
port. By the time I was able to leave I had to change this 
passport to a Philippine passport, as it was past the Declara- 
tion of Independence of the Philippines July 4, 1946. 


At midnight of Transfiguration Day 1946, I was above 
the clouds for the Great Adventure for the Blessed Mother, 


* 16+ “GRINGO”* AND “JAPONESITA’** 


My entry into Mexico in 1946 was the most interesting ar- 
rival-experience I can remember. I was to arrive from Los 
Angeles, California. 


The presentation of my Philippine Passport No. 59 at the 
Control-table created a gust of lively reactions among the air- 
port personnel. The head-man could not contain his joys; he 
summoned all his office-mates with a loud enthusiastic invi- 
tation: “Come and see. This is the first Passport coming from 
the brand-new Philippine Republic!” My passport had made 
half an inch of history—was I glad! And another detail added 
to their commotion. It was a day after my 38th birthday. 
Mexican heartiness could not possibly spare embarrassed me of 
a “Happy Birthday” greetings from them all. 


Next thing was meeting John Murray, my Johncito, as I 
was later to call him. After welcoming me, he pinned a vexil- 
lina to the lapel of my coat. He was the first Legion envoy 
I had met so far, the first lay Irishman, too. The Mexicans 
called him “gringo” and me “japonesita” and when we were 


* In Latin-America, foreigners, specially Americans are called “gringo”. 
** Japanese girl (affectionately). 
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seen together, specially in hotels, people were puzzled and won- 
dered what our relation could be. Taking him for a priest, 
the street-tots would kiss his hand and call him fondly “Pa- 


drecito, Padrecito’’,*** and his face would redden like a ripe 
tomato. 


John Murray had just finished his long term as Envoy to 
the U.S. He and Mary Duffy (the first envoy the world had 
known) had served for twelve years at a stretch and he was 
mow retiring. The Concilium sent him to Mexico to put me on 
the go in my new venture, after which he was to visit the 
Philippines, India and Ceylon. While waiting for me in Mex- 
ico, he kept himself busy and in spite of the language handi- 
cap, he organized isolated Praesidia throughout the Republic 
of Mexico. With the help of a secular priest, Rev. Fr. Guiller- 
mo Romero Padilla, he set up Praesidia in San Juan del Rio, 
Queretaro, Aguascalientes, Morelia and Uruapan (all in Cen- 
tral Mexico). He had made arrangements for a fortnight’s 
flying visit with me to said Praesidia on my arrival so that I 
could take over. 


From the air-port he took me to the boarding house where 
I was to stay to leave the luggage, thence to the Templo Na- 
eional de San Felipe de Jesus, Madero street, for my first Mass 
im Mexico city. The little church has Perpetual Adoration. 
It became my favorite church on account of the collectedness of 
she worshippers. In Mexico and other countries of the Spanish- 
American Continent, it is not uncommon for churchgoers to 
held conversations in church—and unscrupulously so. Not so 
™ San Felipe where angels’ whisperings could be heard. 


Our first breakfast was at the Sanborn Restaurant just 
seross the street from church. You’d at once know that you 
ere at Sanborn Restaurant for the colorfulness of the waitres- 
ses’ attires and headgear as well as for their practice of pin- 
ning a fresh carnation flower to the lapel of the smart gentle- 
men customers. That same morning was the height of oppor- 
tunity to see a bullfight show and we decided not to miss it. 
But the show seemed altogether too amateurish to put me 
off the reel. 


In fifteen days we rounded up the Praesidia in the “In- 
terior of the Republic” as the Mexicans put it when referring 
‘ their provinces. The nearest was San Juan del Rio, 250 
mms. away from the Capital, and the farthest was Uruapan 


sbout 500 kms. away. We were to have one air-trip. With paid 
="" “Fother, Father” (affectionately). 
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tickets on hand, without any notice, we were laid off when 
the plane arrived. We had instead to arrange for a 60-bumps- 
per-minute road trip to Aguascalientes by bus on a 65-km. 
journey. The bumps turned to be “too much” for my frontier 
freshness. On arriving in Aguascalientes, poor John had to 
find magic prescriptions to help me get well overnight, which 
fortunately happened. The presence and amiability of Canon 
Porfirio Ibarra of Aguascalientes Cathedral contributed no lit- 
tle to my recovery. During our rounds we had the fortune of 
contacting Spiritual Directors of the new Praesidia, and even of 
greeting the new Bishop-elect Most Rev. Msgr. Manuel Martin 
del Campo, Bishop of Leon. 


Before I had realized it, fifteen days had passed. Johncito 
had to leave. Now I was to be left alone in the desert of my 
loneliness. Now that I had learned to enjoy his company, cruel 
fate hit hard and resolved to separate us. Why should our 
._ SChedules have been so reverse—he going to the Philippines 
and I leaving it, my sorrow protested. I felt lonely like a 
single shoe. I felt miserable. It was unthinkable. Whether 
I liked it or not, I had to bear it all. Last week of September 
saw Johncito flying to my country. 


There’s a Spanish saying that when a person is not con- 


soled, it is because he doesn’t want to. For indeed, with the 
past-present-future combination playing an indispensable role 
in human life, consolation can always be found. When there 
are no sweet realities to live by, then we lay hold of happy 
memories. I’d console myself reviewing our fifteen days toge- 
ther: I had used that English-Spanish combination for his 
name Johncito,* and he must have thought of sweet revenge 
and called me “twinsisita’”** because we are of the same age, 
then there were his Legion teachings, his “peppy” news about 
the Concilium, the mother ‘incognita’ to me till then, let alone 
his fraternal cares: his nursing aids to me at Aguascalientes, 
his companionship during the fortnight’s trips: how he pitied 
me on seeing me shiver with cold, he felt shy to tell me how 
to protect myself against the cold for he felt that the very 
mention of the kind of cloth that would help me out was “too 
intimate,’ but being necessary to me, he took courage and 
mentioned it to me with a thousand introductory phrases sig- 
nifying that he was saying that “as fraternal suggestion”... 
Mexican hospitality expressed in overwhelming terms just 
amazed him. When people received us to their homes they 
used their typical expression: “This is your house”; he’d re- 


* Johzny 
** Little twin sister 


mark to me after the visit: “At this rate, Joaquina, we shall 
be millionaires in a short time.” He is a six-footer. Although 
I am regular in height by Philippine standards, he towered 
over my head in such a way that he had to bend over me when 
speaking to me, like a willowy branch. Japanese reporters 
would have described him as a “pious Christian” because he 
belonged to the no-smoke, no-drink abstainers. He is a mem- 
ber of the sober International Association called “The Pioneers” 
the members of which have the duty to abstain from alcoholic 
drinks in the spirit of Reparation. 


As to my return-love fraternal expression, why, I'd tell 
him lots of stories about the baby-Legion in the Philippines; 
how he would love to see the growth and the spirit of our 
legionaries here. And I told him how I felt that gome day in 
the near future, he’d become President of the Concilium. The 
fact is that, a short time after his return from his visit to the 
Far East, he became the President of the highest Council and 
served for one term. It was one more dream of mine realized, 
thanks to God’s grace and his “excellent record” at headquar- 
ters. 


And anyway, after he had gone, we could still write to 
each other, as we actually did for some time. And moreover, 
one day, we could still meet once again in Dublin, why not? 


* 17> THE GREEN LIGHT IS ON 


The education I had reeeived from my parents was quite 
unique. To my mother’s mind, an ideal girl was pious, with 
a piety that leans much on the side of contemplative prayer. 
To her, I was perfect if I went to church, prayed at home, did 
my daily duties in school and at home. Friends occupied a 
third class category in her estimation, as she felt they were 
rot necessary for our sanctification. She did not approve of 
my going to parties, nor to restaurants, nor to the shows, 
mowhere except an occasional pilgrimage which she, too, would 
join. 


As a result of this background, travelling had never been 
my ambition. During childhood I had never gone farther than 
Baguio city in the north and Cavite city to the south of Manila. 
Unlike many teen-agers, I would have forfeited a scholarship 
if it involved any kind of travelling, if only to Hongkong or 
to Singapore. Not even the lump-sum twenty years of study 
end teaching at the University of Sto. Tomas, Manila, did 
open my appetite to merry-go-round the world. My mother 
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was sending me to the International Eucharistic Congress in 
Buenos Aires and I stubbornly declined her dream-offer. 


Left alone now, how was I to Know how to go from one 


place to the other? I kept on asking myself, feeling so for- 
lorn. 


But the moment the green light «+ on, a driver has to GO, 
whether he likes it or not. To start with, I began collecting 
all sorts of travel guides and maps which in a short time 
mounted to a colossal heap in my cupboard—none of which 
—the fun of it—served me at all, as they had me more con- 
fused than a scared mountain goat. 


Johncito had left me two friends—and only two—in Mexico 
city. The Kellys (he was an Irish settler in Mexico, married 
to a Mexican lady) in whose apartment John stayed, and Mr. 
Isidro Sanchez, an employer downtown. But it would be too 
much bother to be constantly asking their help, I thought. 

' Remembering that the Green Light was on, I had to GO, 


and decide to leave behind for once and for all my shyness and 
forlornness. 


The first lesson to learn was Restaurant ways. In John- 
cito’s company I had been too entertained and distracted to 
have been able to learn that lesson. Now I was alone. In 
the beginning, I’d not enter the restaurant if there were very 
many people for fear that, if I made any mistake too many 
people would laugh at me; nor if there was no one, for in 
such a case from whom would I learn? It was fun to learn 
restaurant-menu terminology. I ordered every item I did not 
know about: “Consome” for example. “What kind?” the waiter 
asked: “chicken, beef, or fish?” “Oh, any kind,” I said. 
“Whichever you want to serve.” And he brought it. And I was 
tickled to know that consome was synonymous to broth. And 
so with the other menu-items. 


The second lesson to learn was Geography. Mr. Decision 
taught me how to help myself: I went to Zocalo, said to be 
the most central place in town, in a taxi. On arriving there, 
I had a good look at all the buildings which served as landmark, 
beginning with the beautiful Cathedral. Thence to the diffe- 
rent bus stops, buses, their colors and destinations. My little 
notebook was soon filled with notes on my geography lesson. 


If after inquiry, a trip was short, say 30 or 40 minutes, I’d 
get on the bus, make a round trip. Back to Zocalo, take the 
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next bus, same procedure. Next day and the days to come, 
idem. 


The rides were most delightful as well as helpful. People 
are warm; when they see an Oriental, they are eager to help, 
they are eager to talk to them. No problem about “feeling 
alone” in their company. The problem used to be rather to 
make them stop their endless conversations. From them it was 
easy to secure complete information about names and histories 
of the churches we passed by during the trip. 


The Mexican people are uniquely affectionate. When God 
created affection in the human heart, He must have had 
Mexico in His designs. Their language reflects this quality. 
They use the affectionate diminutives without measure. In 
restaurants, they order their ‘“‘cafecito” (little coffee, affection- 
ately, not quantitatively), their “lechecita’ (little milk); their 
“huevitos” (little eggs). In their prayers, even the Omnipotent 
Eternal God becomes “Diosito” (little God) to them. They lov- 
ingly call their Patroness “La Morenita” (the little brunette). 


During my orientation week I learned two little things 
about the Mexican people. They never tell you that they 
don’t know. When they want to say “IJ don’t know,” they 
say instead, “;Quien sabe?” (“Who knows?”) And many of 
them have no hearts to say that they don’t know. I suffered 
once from this. I asked where the postoffice was. The man 
who answered me did not know it; still he showed me “to the 


right’. The postoffice was “to the left.” I found it by myself 
in the end. 


My green light was now turning yellow, but I did not mind 
it any longer, for after a week’s orientation, I was now ready 
to take a short pause preparing my schedule of work at home 
and next, to GO again... 


My first two immediate concerns were: - securing the per- 
mission from the highest ecclesiastical authority, the Archbishop 
of Mexico, to establish the Legion in his Archdiocese and pre- 
paring the propaganda leaflet “Victories of the Legion” by 
translating it into Spanish and having it printed, with an in- 
eertion of a short history of the Legion in the Philippines, 
the first Spanish-speaking country to welcome the Legion. 


ees WITH ALL MY HEART 


Whenever I have to contact VIP’s*, like Bishops and priests, 
I make it a policy to secure beforehand information about per- 


* Very Impertant Persons 
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The late Archbishop of Mezico, 
Most Rev. Luis Maria Martinez, 
D.D. who gave the Legion recom- 
mendation “with all his heart’. 


sonal characteristics of the interviewee. I was given all the 
information about His Excellency, Msgr. Ma. Luis Martinez, 
the late Archbishop of Mexico. According to the descriptions 
given, his moral physiognomy could not be more agreeable to 
hear about: He was a middle-aged man, a Mexican, very sim- 
ple man, dynamic and a most accessible person. He was a re- 
nowned orator. He was a writer of precious ascetical books 
besides. In short, he had all the marks of a perfect recom- 
mendee. Although easy of access, it was very difficult to se- 
cure an interview with him. 


Armed with optimism and dynamic impatience, I lost no 
time to book an appointment with the Archbishop, not at his 
Office in the so called Curia Ecclesiastica as distinguished from 
a Legion Curia. A joke between priests (legionary and non- 
legionary in days to come) had it that the main difference 
between the latter Curia and the former was that in the Curia 
Ecclesiastica, fees had to be paid, not so in the Legion. The 
reason why I avoided securing an appointment at the Curia 
was in order to lose no time in securing the desired permis- 
sion. Three lovely letters of introduction (one from the Con- 
cilium, another from the late Apostolic Delegate to the Philip- 
pines, Msgr. Guillermo Piani, S.D.B., D.D. and the third one from 
Most Rev. Mariano Madriaga, Bishop of Lingayen, Philippines) 
more than sufficiently equipped me to approach Most Rev. 
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Luis Ma. Martinez in his own residence. Only the letter from 
the Apostolic Delegate Piani was honored by my host, as it 
was in Spanish. In that letter, I learned, Msgr. Piani referred 
to the outstanding fruits Teaped by the Legion in the Philip- 
pines beyond all expectations in a war-torn country. 


; Archbishop Luis Maria Martinez impressed me as amiabi- 
lity in person. If ever I met a “charming person” that was 
he. Five minutes after the courtesy greetings, he had won 
my heart, and I, his. The name of the Legion of Mary had 
s0 far not been registered in his brain. He was therefore all- 
ears and all-heart listening to my half hour of overflowing 
propaganda for it, enjoying it, like his “special-flavor-of-the- 
month” news*. I told him of the “could-be-labelled-miracu-~ 
lous” growth in the Philippines spirit which the Legion 
injected—and injects—in its members; the way it develops 
sense of responsibility so necessary to public service; and I 
naughtily touched his weakness: Mary, the Marian spirit in 
all that the Legion said or did. 


He expeditiously gave his approval in written form. His 
document in Spanish read as follows: “With all my heart, J 
recommend as an auxiliary of C.A. the important work called the 
Legion of Mary.” He signed it with his own good hand (and 
his penmanship was beautifully manly). His recommendation 
was written in a private stationery of his, bearing no refe- 
rence number, no numbers whatsoever except the date. 

Putting final touches to the happy interview, he gave me 
his paternal blessing and dismissed me. 


I left the Episcopal Residence humming “Victory Number 1. 
Victory Number 1” in my heart. That night I ate twice more 
than usual; I could hardly sleep with that joy. For sure this 
document will work wonders in the beloved Land of the Little 
Brunette. If the Archbishop who is father of the priests in 
Mexico is like that, his children would be the same, for, like 
father, like sons. The priests will listen to me as did their 
father; they would open the doors to the Legion like St. Peter 
the gates of heaven to the callers there. In a few weeks, my 
reports to Dublin would overflow with news of conquest. Mex- 
ico should compete with the Philippines, aren’t the two coun- 
tries sister-countries? How can I thank the Lord sufficiently 
for this heartening, promising, grace is that is worth millions? 
Next day would see Victory Number 2, and day after tomorrow, 
Victory 3, etc. 

A big Deo gratias! 


* Magnolia Ice Cream Factory, Philippines puts out one special flavor monthly, and 
customers ask for it, 
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= 12'* CONFRONTATIONS 


The milkmaid of the story who counted her chickens ana 
her eggs went out to test her dreams. And so did I. 


Confrontations had now begun—with the parish priests. Con- 
tacting them was as arduous as making a recalcitrant debtor 
pay his bills. Asking for an appointment, I wrote sixty letters, 
each to a different Pastor, to begin with. No reply ever reached 
me. I essayed the phone “You may come”, would be the handy 
answer at the other end of the line, but by the time I reached 
the rectory, even with a jet-taxi, “my birdie’ would have flown 
away. Try-your-luck system was the only method left. The 
soles of my shoes never wore so fast as then. Getting to meet 
the Pastor the first time cost me an average of thirty to forty 
trips one way, only to find on arriving at the convent, that he 
was in a hurry to attend to an urgent sick call, unwilling, 
moreover, to set a definite appointment for the next days. 


Good that any kind of Legion work means largely sowing. 
We sow all forms of truth and beauty and goodness. We live 
to share and exchange enlightening thoughts, amiable words 
of sympathy and encouragement. We sow friendship; we ren-~ 
der service. Many times we reap conversions, ameliorations, 
devotion. If the Legion of Mary demanded the victories of 
harvesting, I would have rated a downright zero those days. 


If I encouraged the priest—the “Padrecito”—even to “just 
try” the Legion in your parish, his unhesitating answer would 
be: “What is the use trying one more organization when a 
dozen others have failed?” The envoy would try and try again: 
“But failure is a fertilizer and who knows by this time you must 
have put plenty of fertilizers already which can now bear frui- 
tion with the Legion. Just try.” But he would remain ada- 
mant to at least five arguments and dismiss her, giving no 
hopes of reconsidering the proposition. 


Feeling that the Marian devotion in every Mexican’s heart 
was the be-all and do-all of his life, I would appeal to the 
solid Marian devotion taught and insisted upon by the Legion. 
But the shepherd of souls would opportunely retort: “What, 
another devotion to Mary? Don’t you see that we have lots of 
them in Mexico?” How true indeed! Cult to Mary in Mexico 
is practised in a variety of ways, ranging from the expertly 
organized weekly pilgrimages (many done on foot, some for a 
fortnight or so) from all over the country to the Basilica of 
the Tepeyac, to the 59-day devotion in honor of the number of 
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stars that appear on the mantle of the Guadalupe Apparition. 
(Be it explained on passing, that the 59-day devotion consists 
in praying Our Fathers, in ascending numbers, to honor the 
stars. On the first day, one Our Father, on the 2nd day, two, 
on the third, three, up to 59th day when one had to recite 59 
Our Fathers.) “But those are praying associations only, Father.” 
I'd try to explain, “and prayers alone are not sufficient. We 
need prayers, true, but also action, and the latter is what the 
Legion specializes in. We believe in the Lord’s saying: “Not 
all those who say Lord, Lord will enter the kingdom of heaven.” 
True, the Pastor would acquiesce, trouble is that praying-people 
can’t be induced to act and a thousand other defences which, 
put in other words, would mean: Your message is not accept- 
able to me.- Moreover, I am too busy to attend to your plea. 
May be he’d promise, may be not, to think it over. 


If I explained the Legion discipline which accounts for the 
recognized efficiency of the society—the Legion—the easy res- 
ponse would be: “Discipline is not for Mexicans, specially 
punctuality.” Right, ’d agree. Ask a Mexican to do something 
for you or for himself, and the likely answer will be: 
“Mafana.”’* North Americans have produced a joke in this 
this connection, they say that in Mexico there are eight days, 
not seven days, to the week. In the land of the Toreros (bull- 
fighters) 5 p.m. is read this way: “a las cinco, puntualidad 
mezicana (5 o’clock Mexican punctuality) which implies im- 
punctuality. But I’d take up the thread of thought and ex- 
plain: But so are we Filipinos, Father, with our Filipino punc- 
tuality which means just like the Mexican punctuality. But 
see the Filipino legionaries now: when they say 4 o’clock, it 
means 4 sharp, to the dot. “But you Filipinos can be con- 
verted; we Mexicans can’t.’ His Reverence would tell me as if 
to finalize his contentions. Most priests said that Legion dis- 
cipline is for any country but Mexico. 


In short, every appeal my ingenuity could offer to the 


Pastors had its counter-appeal; every argument, a negative 
defence. 


But all works have sunny sides to them, if we only 
let the rays of optimism dispel the shadows of discourage- 
ment in the room of our hearts. I recall vividly how Msgr. Luis 
Maria Martinez’ “with-all-my-heart” recommendations became 
a story of itself for my memoirs. Proudly would I show it to 
the Pastors. Some shrugged their shoulders with indifference; 
others frowned with incredulity. Two Pastors took courage to 


* “Tomorreu.” 
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turn my lawful pride into a joke. This was their explanation: 
“If a Palmolive-soap agent asks His Excellency to recommend 
his soap to the priests, he issues a recommendation ‘with all his 
heart’; if a radio agent, or any other article for that matter, 
idem. How else could he recommend the Legion of Mary if 
not ‘with all his heart’?” Several priests objected further that 
the document issued by the Archbishop did not say a word 
about its holder. To this I could say nothing and do nothing. 
At most, I learned the lesson: whenever securing a new per- 
mission, I should request that my person be properly identi- 
fied. Did I look capable of deceiving? I wondered. 


Of all approaches I had made—sizty—one was unprece- 
dented and therefore unforgettable. As if by a miracle, I 
met a priest, let’s call him Fr. Jesus—in my first call that 
day. Unusual indeed. His youthful affability seemed to match 
perfectly his beige-colored suit that morning. He sat listless- 
ly patient, absorbing my alated statements and arguments, so 
unlike a Mexican those moments. He unreluctantly offered 
hopes (so unique in this indeed!) He promised to search good 
material from his vineyard and bring them to me two days 
hence. The appointed day came—it was a Thursday. When 
I arrived Fr. Jesus was in a hurry for an unexpected call from 
higher authority. “Come back Saturday.’ I did. This was the 
third meeting. He was still amiable, but he apologized for hav- 
ing come to his wit’s end as to the manner of convincing pros- 
pective recruits to “try”. I volunteered to do such a task for 
him, but he would not agree. He set yet another day for a tete 
a tete: next Tuesday. The pendulum of my hopes was now 
beginning to oscillate to its utmost. Was it hope or impatience 
that was beginning to clutch my heart then? I could not tell. 
Came the summit meeting on Tuesday. Those were breathless 
moments as Fr. Jesus came, smiling again. He started off by 
saying that he was going “to make a confession to me...” 
“not of stray love,’ I agonizingly and secretly hoped, conti- 
nuing his statement. Softeningly, almost imperceptibly, he 
confessed: “Because er... er... you see, I failed to tell you 
from the start that I am not the parish-priest. I am an as- 
sistant only, and he is abroad.” 


Tut, tut, tut, what did I not owe my Guardian Angel for 
having set the brake to my explosive desires which during that 
split second would have, at the very least sent Fr. Jesus to the 
Congo or to the Koror Islands? 
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* 20° LIFE-SAVER 


The days were swiftly slipping by. Every night, I’d come 
home laden with postponed successes and nothing more. 
Thinking of the present was at times heart-breaking. Looking 
to the future with a serene vision seemed to be the only prac- 
tical way out. The contrasting picture of the Philippine Le- 
gion heightened my discouragements. In the most unpromising 
days of my Mexican campaigns, I would receive letters with 
exuberant news of the Legion progress in my country. Esta- 
blished just six years ago, the Legion was most flourishing, so 
much so that not even Fr. Gracia could catch up with its 
growth. 


I had to pull myself together to report weekly my works 
to Headquarters. I felt like the poor dove of Noe’s ark still 
without the symbolic leaf of victory to carry. Weekly reports 
depicted effort, effort, effort. No results. No hopes either for 
the immediate future. The Divine Doctor could not suffer to 
see my chronic hopelessness develop into the cancer of des- 
pair. He sent me life-savers all the time—those diligent cor- 
respondents who through injections of spiritual vitamins en- 
abled me to keep “chin up.” 


FRANK DUFF in particular had formidable doses of en- 
couragements for my languishing spirit. He bolstered up my 
weakness With his noble philosophies and climacteric pieces 
of advice like the one following, for example: “In general, 
you tell a sad story about the Mexican conditions. If there 
were very many excellent people about, and if it was easy to 
persuade the rest, the need of the Legion would be corres- 
pondingly.dess. It is in the desert that the greatest need ezx- 
ists for the oasis. And that is your mission in Mezxico—to 
sprinkle the whole religious desert with oases. Great mes- 
sages will be received and apprehended slowly. Great trees 
likewise grow deliberately. There is nothing less than a new 
philosophy of Christian behavior at stake in the Legion, for al- 
though the Legion has no novelty about it in reality (it is nO 
more than elemental Christianity), Christianity has tended. to. 
become a selfish religion, a matter of saving one’s soul without 
regard for the souls of other people. And therefore, I feel that. 
Christianity today is a religion of selfishness, One of the great 
attacks which was made on the Legion in its earlier days was 
that it was entering upon a sphere which did not belong to it in 
other words that it was trespassing upon the field of the priest. 
Happily the Legion triumphed and as it has grown it has spread 
that real principle of Christianity, i.e., that Christians must. 
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not only save their own souls but the souls of their neighbors, 
even the souls of the whole world; and that process can only 
be accomplished at great price. You are not going to get this 
idea accepted easily in Mexico. But at least you have this 
certainty, that if you act in that determined and persevering 
way, you cannot be deprived of your harvest.” 


The reports about my re-visits to the isolated Prassidia 
organized by Johncito were a mixed grill of joys and sorrows. 
They were functioning normally with the usual ups and downs 
that make the divine work human. In San Juan del Rio, the 
Spiritual Director was beginning to wonder whether it was not 
time to discontinue the Legion, as he had a supposedly strong 
Catholic Action unit; in Queretaro, the Bishop wondered whether 
I was not a Protestant envoy sent out to organize that strange, 
foreign discipline imposed by the Legion system; in Morelia, 
the Junior Praesidium would meet before Mass and Father 
Guisa the Spiritual Director explained that it was ‘the only 
time available’ for his juniors, with the result that the mem- 
bers would spend half the meeting yawning with sleepiness. 
In Aguascalientes, Canon Ibarra was the soul, but the Praesi- 
dium was in the hands of a priest who was only too eager to 
get rid of his directorship, this explained the very hard job 
of the President to keep the Praesidium going at all cost; in 
Uruapan, the members were much too elderly to work with 
freshness and enthusiasm for our ideal, and the Pastor, Fr. 
Pablo Escoto, though interested, was too young (by comparison) 
to be able to enforce the Legion rules. In short, the Praesidia 
were all going, and that was what mattered. 


The weeks stretched into months. Six months had lapsed, 
and I had not yet laid even the corner-stone in the Capital. 
Not one single Praesidium was in the offing in Mexico City or 
Archdiocese. There were nights when crying to the walls of 
my room was the only relief. Then would come a letter from 
my Life-saver with a booster-shot like the following: “Last 
chances are always desperate enterprises and you are now the 
speurhead of such an enterprise. Recall another fine princi- 
ple: that where the need is greatest, grace is also flowing 
most vigorously. Our Lady is never absent from a crisis. So, 
fear not, as Our Lord said to His Apostles in the storm-tossed 


boat.” 
21 “PASSPORT-ITIS” COMPLEX 


I had entered Mexico with a tourist visa valid for six months 
only. Unsuccessful in my attempt to secure from Gober- 
nacion an extension permit (because I refused to offer a ‘mor- 
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dida’)*, the Mexican government forced me to leave the coun- 
try on March 5, 1947. I went by bus to the U.S. border city 
of Laredo, Texas where, I was told, I would easily secure a 
re-entry permit. 


But it was not so, as gleaned from FD’s letter (April 19): 
“1 see that you had another passport shock, some of these days 
they will be writing paragraphs in the medical journal about 
you and your new disease ‘passportitis’. What will be the 
description of the symptoms of that ailment? One indication 
is, I believe, that the sufferer keeps on uttering in a high- 
pitched note something that sounds like ‘la-re-do’.” 


I was stranded in Laredo till the end of June, same year. 
“Stranded” is the word because not only in Mexico was the 
Legion unwanted but here as well. It was in this city that, 
although no Bach or Mendelsohn, I set to music my Jeremias- 
like lamentations which I sent to FD who was my faithful 
correspondent then and in fact during my entire envoyship 
of nearly twelve years in the West. 


There’s always a chance to live some Gospel-truth. With 
Laredo rejecting my envoy-services, I followed Our Lord’s in- 
junction: “Shake off the dust from your feet and go else- 
where.’ There were many places in Uncle Sam’s biggest State 
of Texas, which already had the Legion: San Antonio, del 
Rio, Dallas, Houston. 


San Antonio was my first stop. San Antonio impressed me 
as Mexico transplanted in another latitude. I had the oppor- 
tunity to recall some of my Mexican experiences, about the 
moustaches for example. Unaccustomed to see moustached 
men in my country, the Mexican moustaches scared me in the 
beginning of my stay in Mexico. They impressed me so much 
that I could not eat for a week with their remembrance. Lit- 
tle by little though I got used to them. Here again I saw many 
“mericanitos” with their moustaches, 


There was a Curia in San Antonio. Fr. Paul Decker was 
the fervent devotee of the Legion. He left no stone unturned 
to keep the Legion on its forward: march. Eleanor Theis be- 
came my greatest friend. Eleanor had come to the Philippines 
for the 33rd International Eucharistic Congress in 1937 and 
that was our special “link.” She showed me some of her sou- 
yenirs from the Philippines. I love to recall how she missed 
the opportunities of using her much loved missal daily, because 


* Literally, a “bite.” Term used in Mexico to signify bribes. 
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almost invariably, every Mass said on weekdays in her parish 
was a Requiem Mass! My other San Antonio friends were Mrs. 
Dermoeny, Mrs. Slomchinski (whose name I could never pro- 
nounce straight) who are remembered up to the present. 


Del Rio’s best bet among the legionaries was Rev. Fr. 
James Whelan, an Oblate Father of Mary Immaculate. He 
became my adviser in a spiritual emergency of mine. At the 
time, I was contemplating a more intense dedication of my 
life to Mary. And I wondered whether it was just a tempta- 
tion to presumption or conceit. Father’s words still ring in 
my ear: “Joaquina, the devil will never tempt you to become 
close to Our Lady.” 


In Dallas I visited a junior Praesidium only, as I was on 
the way to Houston where I stayed longer. The Vivirita 
Sisters were my favorites there—Rose, Frances and Mary, the 
ideal sisters. I cannot forget the funny circumstance of my 
arrival there. Every detail of the arrival was planned before- 
hand—meet me at the bus stop and so forth. The sign for 
identification was to be the tessera. But the station was huge, 
and the lady in-waiting was at the north end and I was at 
the south, in the end we did not meet. Half an hour after 
arrival, I decided to reach my destination with a taxi. Only 
then did I discover the misunderstanding. 


It was at this period of transition that the understanding 
Lord provided my spirit with a sort of “coffee break” in my 
envoyship life. He sent me to Colombia, South America, through 
an order of the Concilium. My first stay in Colombia was 
short—from June to November 1947. My refresher works there 
will be dealt with in the Colombian chapter. 


What a surprise one day, while still in Bogota, Colombia, 
I received a cable from the University of Sto. Tomas in Manila 
inquiring whether I would attend the Unesco Conference (which 
was to be held that year—1947—in Mexico City) as one of its 
Delegates. After writing to the Concilium and securing its 
approval, I answered the U.S.T. affirmatively. Once again I had 
@ new chance to witness the ways of the world. Now that I 
was constituted a Delegate to the Unesco, the Mexican gov- 
ernment offered me a visa which was valid for a year’s stay 
in Mexico, and this, without the asking. It had rejected my 
application for an extension-permit of six months just half a 
year ago. Who says that the Blessed Mother does not, once 
in a while, favor her children with Rebecca-like tricks? Blessed 
she! 
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"wa" THE NIGHT IS OVER 


I re-entered Mexico middle of November 1947 as one of 
the U.S.T. representatives to the Unesco Conference. This was 
the happiest opportunity to come back to the country I had 
learned to love and to continue the Legion spade-work I had 
begun. The Unesco Conference over, I resumed envoyship. Af- 
ter another round of revisits to the Praesidia in the Interior 
of the Republic, which I found still alive though with different 
degrees of chances of survival, I tried the Capital city once 
again. 


At long last the night was over, daybreak lorded the situa- 
tion. The first priest who responded to the call was a middle- 
aged, jolly-type, accessible Spanish Franciscan by the name of 
Fr. Leonardo Aguado. My first impression was that, with that 
name of his, “Aguado,” which means “watery”, he might prove 
to be a wet blanket to my dreams. But it was not so. He was 
not a parish-priest, but he was the Director of the Franciscan 
Third Order. Wholeheartedly, he permitted me to organize 
my much dreamt-of first Praesidium. And what a unique group 
that was: it was composed of illiterates except the Officers. 
The Praesidium was named Ntra. Sra. del Sagrado Corazon 
following the very popular devotion in Mexico to Our Lady 
of the Sacred Heart. Dofia Carmen Viuda de Acosta was the 
first President. She served devotedly until death. 


After training the members of this Praesidium in the fa- 
vorite work of the Legion, the home-to-home visitations, I 
left it on its own. Fr. Aguado and his Officers had a spirit 
congenial to that of the Legion. They could be trusted fully. 
A couple of months afterwards, I revisited the Praesidium. 
The report of one of the illiterates went like this: “We were 
at our fifth call. The lady who received us had seen us go 
from house to house and now we were in hers. She warned us 
not to visit the next one, owned by a lapsed Catholic who had 
joined Protestantism. We were perplexed. On our way to that 
house we kept on discussing: ‘What if the Protestant started 
a discussion and we (illiterates!) were not able to cope with it?’ 
But if we skip the house, we would be disobeying the orders of 
the Praesidium to visit ALL the homes. We finally decided to 
go, happen what may. Anyway, Our Lady would help us with 
the right words. Anyway, if that gentleman said something 
beyond our capacity we would only say the contrary to what 
he said. If he said ‘black,’ we’d say ‘white’. If he said ‘I do 
not go to Mass’ we would say: ‘But we do, ‘I don’t like confes- 
sion,’ ‘We do go to confession, etc.’ Off they went courage- 
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ously and joyously. The man received them warmly. They per- 
formed their work-obligation as usual, just trying to establish 
a footing of friendship. No discussions took place, much to 
their relief. The Praesidium President wisely commented that 
this report revealed how many difficulties in the Apostolate 
are imaginary, not real. What if the legionaries who had just 
reported, imagining that there would be discussions in that 
home, let it go unvisited! The President then announced that 
the same pair of legionaries was to follow-up the case. After 
nearly 20 revisits, the man returned to Catholicism, to the 
thrill of the entire Praesidium. 


The important thing in extension work or envoyship is be- 
ing able to quote excellence. I had the fortune now to be able 
to mention Praesidium Ntra. Sra. del Sagrado Corazon of the 
Franciscan San Fernando church, Mexico city, everywhere I 
went. Secular priests however thought that the appeal should 
be directed to other Franciscans, not to them. 


Even so, Praesidium Ntra. Sra. del Sgdo. Corazon became 
the seed-bed of other Praesidia that sprang up consolingly and 
yet were the least likely to respond in the beginning. 


After ten months of uninterrupted campaigns, the position 
of the Legion in the Federal District and nearby suburbs and 
towns of Mexico was as follows: 

1. Praesidium Our Lady of the Sacred Heart, San Fernando 

Church, Mexico City 

2. Praesidium Immaculate Conception, Martinez de la Tor- 

re, Mexico City 

3. Our Lady of Guadalupe, La Coronacion parish, Mexico 
City F 
Our Lady of the Rosary junior praesidium in Mixcoac. 
Our Lady of Good Counsel, at Atzcapotzalco. 

Our Lady of Carmel, Coyoacan. 
Praesidium at Nextengo; 

. Senior Praesidium at Contreras 
. Junior Praesidium at Contreras. 


9 1 OTe 


Coyoacan was another Franciscan outpost. The Praesidium 
was composed of 15 persons in the humblest ranchos.* They had 
no priest in the place then, and yet they were ready to face 
up the task of providing progress to this experiment. As FD 
commented: “If the Praesidium could be made a success, it 
would send its ripples to the farthest quarters of the country.” 


* Ranches, 
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The Praesidium of adults in Contreras was another Praesi- 
dium of illiterates but their dedication to the ideal was beyond 
question. The Parish-priest of this place was enthused into 
the Legion with a unique bargain with me: Knowing his eager- 
ness to learn English, I offered to teach him English “gratis 
et amore”** if he was to come to the meetings. Whenever he 
was in, that day he would have a short lesson in English with 
me. Was he a fast learner! 


* 235 FRESH TERRITORY 


The Diocese of Leon was celebrating the 40th Anniversary 
of the Coronation of Nuestra Sefiora de la Luz.* I was sure 
that the new Bishop of Leon, Msgr. Manuel Martin del Campo 
whom I had met in Mexico city soon after he became Bishop- 
elect could not have forgotten about that meeting of ours, for 
he was a young and enthusiastic man. Off I scheduled my 
paths to the Diocese of Leon. I wrote to Rev. Fr. Reinaldo 
Puente, Cathedral Parish-priest to announce my coming and 
to request a preliminary meeting with prospectives on arrival- 
day. 

It was raining cats and dogs when I arrived in Leon, Gua- 
najuato, Under such circumstances, nobody expects anyone, in 
Mexico. But I was there, dripping to the bones, because I had 
to keep my Legion appointment. This punctuality impressed 
Fr. Puente very much, he himself confessed. Living his good 
impression, he could not postpone the meeting as otherwise 
he would, had not the impression worked on him. The meeting 
was held amidst thunder and lightning. Sinai-like. 


Considering the innumerable traditional Catholic Confrater- 
nities existing in Mexico, the Diocese of Leon can be said to 
have given the Legion a fair chance. The Praesidium in Leon 
itself was short-lived, but several Praesidia sprang up in other 
parishes of the Bishopric. Four belonged to Irapuato (2 seniors 
im the parish and 2 juniors at the Academia Atena, run by the 
mative Religious Sisters of the Sacred Heart). Praesidium Mary 
Queen belonged to Silao, neighboring parish of Irapuato, and 
Our Lady of Guadalupe in San Francisco del Rincon. 


Mercedes Mendoza became the mainstay in the Diocese of 
Leon. She was the first President of Praesidium Our Lady of So- 
litude in Irapuato. Mercedes had a rock-life firmness and faith, 
and to her is due the existence of the Praesidium in the past 


=* Free of charge. 
* Ower Lady of the Light. 
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Mercedes Mendoza, first president 
of the firat praesidium in Irapua- 
to Guanajuato and ever since, a 
atrong supporter. 


and even to the present. She seemed the most unlikely to be- 
come a legionary, because she had never yielded to the invi- 
tations of the parish associations to join them. No wonder 
she was wary to the call of the Legion. ‘There she stood, stand- 
ing at the door of the Rectory—on time/—a rare occurrence in 
Mexico—waiting for the Envoy that evening. Her amenability 
that evening did not surprise me, but it did her, she told me 
later. I attributed her acceptance to become President of the 
Praesidium to Our Lady herself who perhaps could no longer 
stand being left alone. In the early years of the Praesidium, 
Mercedes used to write me long letters of consultation and rep- 
ort, about the general and particular weaknesses of the Prae- 
sidium. It was considered a miraculous happening to see a 
priest present in the meeting; at times, her spirit would lan- 
guish and she’d send me an S.0.S. My invariable advice would 
be: Keep on till Our Lady tells you to stop. Those words im- 
pressed her deeply, she kept on, on, on. Her first term was 
finished; nobody to replace her. Her second term ended, no- 
body yet to take up the responsibility. She was overdue several 
years after her second term. President or no President, she 
was the soul of the Praesidium and of many others in the Dio- 
cese. And one day in i965 I received a letter from her, she 
said in a tone which was part joy and part sorrow that Our 
Lady finally told her to STOP. How did she know that? Her 
new pastor asked her to resign from the Legion. She was joy- 
ful to have been faithful to the end; she was sorry she could 
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no longer render direct service to our Cause. But she is still 


an auxiliary member and she keeps an eye on all the happen- 


ings and reports them to me privately. 


After nearly twenty years, I still remember vividly that pre- 
liminary meeting in Silao in which a good number-of prospec- 
tives attended, and also the neatest Pastor I have seen in my 
life. My explanation about the secret bag collection: that you 
insert your hand in the bag whether you put anything or not-- 
was novelty to their ears. And the humorous Spiritual-Diree- 
tor-to-be told a little story by way of comparison, he said: “In 
a certain village in Mezico city I saw a placard which read as 
follows: ‘If you have a pig, tie it! if you don’t, don’t tie it’.” 
Which means, he said: ‘If you have a pig, tie it lest it be stolen 
from you; if you have one, don’t tie your neighbor’s pig as it 
is not yours.’ In a similar way, he added, ‘You put your hand 
in the bag in order to give (if you have means) and not to take 
away (if you don’t give) because the money is not yours’.” 


In the Diocese of Aguascalientes, the pioneer Praesidia 
were: Our Lady of Guadalupe; Our Lady of Refuge of Ojuelos; 
and Our Lady of the Miraculous Medal of Calvillo. 


* ae “MI SANTITO”* 


When I had become accustomed with the day-by-day dis- 
appointments of envoyship work and no longer took them much 
to heart, the good Lord changed the coarse gloves of His trials 
to the velvety ones of His consolations, and giving me a pat 
on the shoulder, He directed my paths to the Diocese of Zamora 
in “Lindo Michoacan’** as the song hit goes. At last an 
oasis! It was in this Diocese, reputed to be the one that gives 
most priests to the Mexican hierarchy that the Legion spread 
like wildfire and made history. 


Fr. Pablo Escoto, then parish-priest of Uruapan where John 
Murray had organized the first Praesidium called Our Lady of 
Guadalupe, graciously recommended me to the Bishop of Zamora, 
Most Rev. Gabriel Anaya who, in turn, welcomed the Legion on 
the ground that “anything belonging to Our Lady is welcome in 
my Diocese.” 


Time brings God’s graces opportunely. I had heard of an 
extraordinary priest in the Zamora Diocese, whom people called 
“santo” (holy) or “santito” (the little saint) and I felt that I 
had to see him. Off I tried to locate him. His name: Ft. 
Javier Guadalupe Hernandez. 


* My little saint. 
** Lovely Michoacan, 
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MEXICO: FIRST ACIES held in 
the Cathedral of Zamora, Michoa- 
can. In the foto are Rev. Fr. 
Javier Hernandez, Curia Spiritual 
Director and ardent promoter of 
the Legion, and Canon Francisco 
Valencia who was guest on the 
occasion. 


Fr. Javier was certainly a find. He was a middle-aged 
man of the utterly dynamic type. It was late afternoon on a 
week-day when I tried to contact him. He was hearing confes- 
sions. Unable to wait long, I rapped on the confessional box 
while he was giving the absolution. I asked for a few minutes’ 
interview. He took me to his roomy sacristy where he used to 
receive visitors. I appealed to his supposedly two main weak- 
nesses: his dynamism and his spirituality. I told him how ac- 
tive the Legion can be if you make use of it; and how spiritual 
it can be in its unique ruling of “no material relief allowed’: in 
its not having fees on its members. He was charmed from the 
the very start of my explanations. Up to that time, I had made 
it a point not to give handbooks to parish-priests (they would 
not read them) and if they did, they would or could be scared 
with the strictness of the Legion rules. I used to give “Victories 
of the Legion” pamphlet only. But Fr. Javier's face was tho- 
roughly lit up, so I yielded to the temptation of offering him a 
handbook. He accepted it with much delight. At the end of 
the 30 minutes’ talk, he instructed me: “Come tomorrow and 
have lunch with me” and warned me: “Get ready, for you will 
have much work.” He suggested that tomorrow I do all the 
talking, the presiding etc. so that he could learn. 


Presiding at first meetings of the Legion is no joke. You 
have to tackle the moral, social and spiritual problems, all in 
one, and if you don’t succeed well, you feel that you have lost 
half of your life. People ask questions, put objections, some- 
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times directly attack, a few times challenge and defy, hardly 
ever respond with calmness and effectiveness, but anyway, if 
somebody, specially a priest Supports you, you feel happy and 
secure. 


As agreed, next day I had lunch with Fr. Javier at the pa- 
rish-house which he introduced to me as “The Poor House”. It. 
was indeed what he said it was. Like the saintly soul that he 
was, he took poverty humorously. Not on this occasion, but 
also at lunch time a few months later, as soon as we were seated 
at table, he said: “Sister Joaquina, we have to decide by lot the 
way we are to divide this only table set: one of us will have 
the spoon and the fork, the other, the knife and the tea-spoon.” 
For the meat which was served. the lone knife had to pass from 
guest to host. He always ate fast, even with a visitor. I don't 
eat slow and still his tempo was beyond my reach. We finished 
lunch in 15 minutes. He announced that we were to have FOUR 
LEGION MEETINGS that same afternoon: the first from 1:30 
to 3:00; the second from 3:30 to 5; the third from 5:30 to 7; the 
last from 7:30 to 9. Before Starting business he revealed joy- 
fully that he nearly finished reading the handbook for the first 
time. 


It was a breathless schedule. Four Praesidia born in a sin- 
gie afternoon—and in ONE PARISH only—I bet my nose this 
is a world-record I said to myself. Fr. Javier did not favor 
mixed praesidia. We organized two senior and two junior prae- 
Sidia. Favorite titles were accepted at my suggestion: Mater 
Christi for the women’s Praesidium; Sponsa Spiritus Sancti for 
the men’s; Filia Dei Patri, for the junior girls’ and Mater Pueri 
Jesu for the boys’. In each meeting, I led the FULL Legion 
prayers (12% minutes) did the Spiritual Reading (5 minutes}, 
gave sample reports and comments to the reports (30 minutes), 
gave the Allocutio, (5 minutes) assigned the works, took down 
the names of the recruits (remaining minutes. before maz- 
imum time limit of 1-1/2 hrs.) in short, played Jack-of-all trades 
like never in my life. 


Father Javier, already deeply in love with the Legion was 
present in each and all of the four meetings from start to 
finish. There he was; he hardly breathed, hardly winked, was 
almost ecstatic with joy; engulfed by every detail of instruction 
which I gave out. I purposely explained each item from a dif- 
ferent point of view in each meeting so as to round up his early 
training. After every explanation, he would beat his right fist 
on the palm of his left hand, from under the table, while ex- 
claiming exultantly, loud enough for me to hear: “Beautiful!” 
“Wonderful!” “Fine!” “Excellent!” He was visibly overflowing 
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with his “new love,” the Legion. Those enthusiastic expletives 
made me forget my incremental exhaustion. 


Father Javier’s parish was located in Chilchota, Michoacan, 
a village some 15 kms. away from Zamora, the seat of the Dio- 
cese. The population of 4,000 then was largely Indian and il- 
literate. There must have been less than 20 literate persons 
when the Praesidia came into existence. But illiteracy is not 
without use in the Legion system, and Fr. Javier knew that. 
Moreover, the priest is powerful in his parish, and once again 
I was confirmed in my old belief that the priest can do what 
he likes of his parish. If he likes miracles to happen, they 
do happen. Fr. Javier’s case proved it. 


Elsewhere, priests in charge of a village parish like Chil- 
chota would have rejected the Legion. They would argue that 
all people were good and therefore with no special problems, 
what use of the Legion? Moreover with such a small population, 
the priest alone could manage well. But Fr. Javier, a perfec- 
tionist, found work for his village legionaries in spite of the 
fact that, except for the nursing mothers, the aged, the sick 
and the children, all his parishioners were daily Mass goers, 
and 50% of them daily Communicants. No wonder when I 
heard Mass for the first time in Chilchota, finding the church 
full to capacity, I asked what “fiesta” was going on and I was 
told that the church looked like that daily. In that village, 
there were few delayed Baptisms, few marriage cases to handle. 
Chilchota was quite peaceful because these villagers, simple- 
hearted mountaineers were taken care of by an ideal Shepherd 
of souls. 


The legionaries were mostly illiterates, but with golden 
desires to employ their best talents. Except for two officers, 
the others were of primary education level. I still remember 
Maria, the Secretary of Mater Dei Praesidium. She was a third 
grader, I think—but what charming Minutes her love could pro- 
duce. She would give honorable mentions in her Minutes.to 
snakes, white shoes and howling dogs, what not. Once I re- 
marked to her that her Minutes were not only descriptive but 
photographic and she beamed with delight. I asked her on 
one occasion how long her secretarial work took her and she 
answered: three hours. She was a housekeeper with several 
children and aside from her meeting and work-obligations, she 
could spare three hours for the Minutes (indeed, “considerable ef- 
fort” as the handbook section on “The Secretary” says). And to 
think that those three hours were not to be reckoned as part of 
her 2-hour weekly work obligation. What inspiration! 
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The Chilchota Praesidia, all directed by Fr. Javier became 
the fountainhead of legionary inspiration in the Zamora Dio- 
cese. I could write volumes about them, but I let the Lord do 
the better recordings of their deeds. Suffice it to say that 
Praesidia, properly utilized and directed as these were, can fa- 
bricate example and idealism. From the first moment, they 
considered the home-to-home visitation a regular feature of 
their work. But each Praesidium had its field of specialization, 
following the wishes of their Spiritual Director. 


The Juniors’ most interesting work was of the social service 
type. At that time in most Mexican villages, parents did not 
value highly education, and consequently they were indifferent 
to the school attendance of their children. Irregularity of at- 
tendance was a big problem in all village schools. The juniors 
offered their services to the school in order to promote the de- 
sired regularity of attendance through personal visits to the 
parents. 


The specialization of the women’s works had something to 
do with Fr. Javier’s one particular obsession: the keeping of 
the Sunday holy, and Sunday meant, not only Sunday morning 
but the whole day. To insure this ideal, he had rosary devo- 
tions Sunday evening—the rosary: one for women at 5:30 and 
the other for men, at 7:30. He had a unique way of enforcing 
this desire of his as parish-priest. To begin with, it was his 
practice to give out instructions and talk to his parishioners at 
large through the microphone installed in the pulpit. From 
there he would call people for prayers, for Mass, for all sorts 
of devotions and instructions. He could not stand to see any-~- 
one missing Sunday Mass or the vespertine rosary. There were 
loudspeakers throughout the village so that, when he spoke 
through the pulpit, one knew what he wanted in any part of 
the village. 


He himself led the rosary devotions, both for men and wo- 
men. One Sunday that I was in Chilchota I witnessed how it 
went. It was the men’s rosary. He started the Rosary at 7:30. 
He led it. After leading the first five decades of the rosary, he 
announced that 50 men were still missing their rosaries and 
asked them to come to church. In the meantime, he led a 
second part of the rosary (always through the mike) at the 
end of which he would say that 20 men had come but 30 were 
stilling missing and these should come. Third part of the ro- 
sary. Ten men still missing, he said. He continued this way 
until 11 pm. He prayed about 20 parts of the rosary from the 
pulpit. It was this slowness of the men in keeping Sunday 
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holy the whole day that became the major focus in the women’s 
assignments. 


The men’s Praesidium specialized in the work of “convert- 
ing” the drunkards. Liquor addicts were induced to make cer- 
tain short-term pledges until in the end they would abandon 
their deep-rooted habits. 


Now I was no longer alone in the fray. Fr. Javier assigned 
himself the honorable duty of irradiating his white-hot love for 
the Legion. He wrote to Bishops and priests, he would accom- 
pany me whenever his already tight schedule could make room 
for some extra work of extension. We rounded up parishes, 
even in the remotest villages of the Diocese. 


Donkey-riding in Fr. Javier’s presence was more of an or- 
deal than kissing the Irish Blarney-stone. I had to sit side- 
wise on the horse or donkey, he would not permit me other- 
wise. One of the places in the remote mountains of Lindo 
Michoacan was reached after a 5-hour donkey-ride one way. 


Here are the names of the towns and villages that wel- 
comed the Legion shortly before oy after the First Curia was 
organized: Zamora, Cheran, Paracho, Guaracha, Guarachita, 
Chavinda, Purepero (Fr. Javier’s native town); Penjamillo, Zi- 
naparo, Churitzio, Jacona, Charapan, Tlazazalca, San Juan Nue- 
vo, Ziracuaretiro. With Fr. Javier’s vast assistance to me, 23 
praesidia were stabilizing fairly well, and Fr. Javier organized 
two more Praesidia whose main work took the members to the 
neighboring ranches. The praesidia of Tanaco and Acachuen 
were thus constituted. 


ae SHIPSHAPE MICHOACAN 

The Zamora Curia was to be the First Curia in all Mex co. 
Its inauguration meeting took place in August 13, 1949. The 
Bishop of Zamora, Most Rev. Gabriel Anaya honored us with 
his presence; so, too, two Canons of Zamora: Mrgs. Valencia 
and Msgr. Guizar. Several Spiritual Directors attended the meet- 
ing and 51 Officers. Fr. Javier was of course the Spiritual Direc- 
tor. 


With the Curia on hand, extension work took big strides. 
In some instances, eight extension workers were available. There 
was so much to look after in the Zamora Diocese that it had 
become my headquarters, Chilchota was my second home then. 
We went farther and farther, as far as the Charapan area. 
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one, and supper in my last town. Eleven Praesidia belonged to 
the Uruapan Curia, distributed as follows: 5 in Uruapan, 2 in 


rate 2 in Ziracuaretiro, 1 in Cheran and 1 in San Juan 
uevo. 


Cheran afforded me an amusing experience. Cheran was a 
very backward Indian population. I had to sleep in one of the 
ranches one night. A few minutes after my arrival at dusk. 
I was taken to my “bed-room” (the size of the bed—just so!) 
People went to sleep with the chickens for lack of lighting fa- 
cilities. I did, too. It was dreadfully cold. Towards midnight 
I began to grow restless. My body was itching. I thought I 
had “uticaria”’. I was not able to sleep with so much scratch- 
ing of my body. At dawn I heard a stir. On top of me I seemed 
to perceive a sound similar to the shaking of birds’ wings. 
What could it be? It was the poultry kept in the ceiling right 
on top of my bed. There were no bedbugs (it was too cold) 


but there were apparently plenty of chicken lice!!!! It was 
fun after all. 


Another interesting experience. Word had come to me that 
the parish-priest of a given spot in Michoacan wanted the Legion. 
I made arrangements for my visit there. What a royal recep- 
tion for that tiny spot on earth! The entire path from the 
road to the parish-church was strewn with flowers! Parish- 
priest and an immense crowd awaited me at the bus stop. On 
foot we went on a procession nearly a kilometer on that strewn 
path. The church bells enlivened our arrival. Then a wel- 
come speech from the prominent village authorities. Next a big 
banquet in my honor, in which that whole welcoming crowd took 
part. And then... the scheduled meeting in which I was to 
give a talk or preside. After the banquet-speeches, the meet- 
ing was cancelled for that day and forever. Result: no prae- 
sidium. Ever since then, big banquets make me fear the usual 
sequel of the famine of disappointment. 


The Zamora Curia continued its triumphal progress and 
when it became a Comitium, it had 32 Praesidia directly affi- 
liated to it, as well as the Uruapan and Charapan Curiae. 


Shortly after I left Mexico in July 1950, Fr. Javier was sent 
by his Bishop to New Mexico, U.S.A. and Canon Valencia tem- 
porarily replaced Fr. Javier. 


Mexico has several envoys still. According to one of them, 
Miss Isabel Edelen, the actual position of the Legion in Mexico 
is as follows: 
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13 Comitia 
61 Adult Curiae 
7 Junior Curia 
1,150 Senior Praesidia 
160 Junior Praesidia 
13,100 Active members 
39,300 Auxiliaries. 
Maria Isabel Edelen explains that these statistics have been 
taken from only two areas: those of Bill Grant and her own. 
Bill’s area include Mexico, D.F., Saltillo, Acapulco, Pachuca, 
Merida. Her own: Guadalajara, Mazatlan, Ciudad Obregon 
(Sonora), San Ignacio (Baja Calif.), La Paz (C.B.), Leon, Gto 
and a few more unspecified areas. 
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Ill 
THE GATEWAY TO SOUTH AMERICA 


(Colombia) 
JUNE 30 TO NOVEMBER 14, 1947 
JULY 1 TO JULY 6, 1950 
JULY 24 TO NOVEMBER 27, 1953 


26 * “PASSPORTITIS” AGAIN 


“Sin oficio ni beneficio,”* as the Spanish saying goes, My 
prolonged stay in Laredo, Texas, in the status of a stranded- 
envoy was making my spirit say to itself daily: “quid nunc?” 
(What now?) Waiting, waiting, waiting, for the portals of hope 
to open... Waiting, waiting, waiting for a new GO signal 
from headquarters to come. Waiting, waiting, waiting... this 
is an invariable item in every envoy’s scheme of life: waiting 
for transportation, for permissions, for recruits, for God’s good 


time and Will specially. 


It was in’one of the early months of 1950 that Frank Duff's 
letter, true harbinger sent from heaven, brought me this heart- 
raising bit of information: “Father Jimenez has written to us 
seeking your presence in Colombia.” For me, that message 
was like the acquittal of a prisoner’s long term sentence! 


I lost no time in getting ready for the journey to Colombia. 
I checked with the Mexican Consul in order to cancel my ap- 
plication for a re-entry permit to Mexico; secured the visa for 
Colombia, booked my ticket for Bogota. The plane route was 
to be: via Mexico and all the countries of Central America. 
The Mexican Consul had assured me that there was no need of 
a transit visa for Guatemala; the Panagra Office said other- 
wise. Magnetized by the dignity of the Consul, I gave credit 
to his opinion rather than to the air company Panagra. 


This flight was to be my fourth one. Even so, it still haa 
a novelty of its own. It had surprise and solitariness—all in 


one batch. 


On arriving at the Mexican airport, the Customs inspector 
demanded a transit visa for Guatemala. 


“But the Consul said that I did not need it,” I argued vehe- 
mently, proud of my honorable adviser’s dignity. 


“You need it,” he insisted inexorably. 


That day was a Sunday. I had no Mexican money left 
with me and the Money Exchange service at the airport was 
not available on the Lord’s day. The stop-over was only 30 
minutes. The airport was all agog, as usual, with incoming 
and outgoing passengers and thousands of people bidding good- 
byes and welcomes to their dear ones. I looked around for the 
slightest hint of a chink where I could get help from. I knew 
not one of the thousands. It was an agonic trance... 


* ‘Without work nor benefit,” applied to vagabonds. 
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I prayed and prayed and perspired and perspired with 
nervousness. What if I lost my plane? It was too late to 
change my itinerary. I prayed again. Our Lady’s perpetual 
help goes by the minute and the rays of her bounty penetrate 
the least crevice of our needs. Suddenly, I felt somebody tap- 
ped me on the shoulder. “Let me help you,’ he volunteered. 
He was a departing passenger who had seen my forlorn situa- 
tion before the Customs officer. Who he was or how his S.O.S. 
came about, I no longer remember. The fact is that, in 30 
minutes the desired visa was ready. Without money of my 
own, the visa was paid for by anonymous generosity. I was 
the last passenger to board the plane. I was just in the nick 
of time. I had no time even to say thank you and “God bless 
you and your generation” to my Good Samaritan. 


That trip was the loneliest I ever had. From Mexico to 
Guatemala, we were about fifteen passengers. Thence, on to 
the port of destination, Bogota, only two. During the trip I 
had a long chat with the air-hostess who happened to be a 
Catholic. She wondered whether the vexillina on the lapel of 
my suit was a brooch of another air-firm. I explained the 
Legion to her. My fellow-passenger seemed to be working at 
a thesis during the entire trip. We had supper together at the 
hotel of that stopover. It was then that I got to know that he 
was a Protestant Minister. 


He was visiting Colombia for a-.Protestant Silver Jubilee 
celebration. We left the hotel at dawn and travelled together 
to Bogota. We became friends, but had no time to try to con- 
vert each other. 


“27 '* SIZABLE POTENTIALITIES 


My knowledge of Colombia was as hazy as a nebula. Ima- 
ginutively, however, I expected to find it a Spanish cliche, a 
sister-country to Mexico, speaking the same language, posses- 
Sing the same religion and cultural heritage. Colombia was a 
child of Spain and its Iberic characteristics would be stamped 
in its art, customs and liturgical practices: it would be Span- 
ish-looking in every way, from its bullfighting tournaments to 
its popular superstitions. The name of the capital, Bogota, 
sounded queer to my ear. I associated it phonetically with 
“bogus” or “bogey,” and it was funnier still to hear Americans 
pronounce it Bo-go-ta, with the accent on the second syllable. 


Bogota was a surprise as regards climate. Mexico city was 
occasionally swapped by cold waves that took lives away, but 
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Bogota was definitely much colder. Even its warmest was much 
too cold for my tropical blood. Moreover, it was my first di- 
rect experience of the reversal of seasons in the Southern Con- 
tinent. For the first time I had seen a June winter. 


I visited some countries twice: Mexico, Peru, Ireland, Ja- 
pan. But Colombia is the only one I visited three times. My 
first stay in Colombia was from June 30 to November 14, 1947; 
my second, from July 1 to July 6, 1950; and the third from 
July 24 to November 27, 1953. It would seem that Colombia 
had too much gold to unearth from its spiritual entrails, and 
one, two operations were not sufficient; a third one was im- 
perative. My re-visits to the dear country brought to my mind 


man’s search for happiness, the more you get of it, the more 
you want to be confirmed in it. 


I arrived in Bogota the first time by Panagra. At the air- 
port were “my grinning priest,’ Rev. Fr. Antonio Jimenez, 
S.M.M. and his two escorts: Ana Rosa Sierra, vice-president 
of the foundation-praesidium and Amalia Martinez my little 
landlady-to-be, also a legionary. With the familiar and char- 
acteristic welcome hug of Spanish-American courtesies, I felt 
that I was immediately received into the Colombian spiritual 
family. I was treated to my first cup of delicious Colombian 
coffee at the airport. Then we drove Bethlehem-wise, Beth- 
lehem Parish of Bogota was the Legion’s birthplace and head- 
quarters. Its parish-priest was Fr. Antonio Jimenez, a De Mon- 
fort Father, a native of Junin, Cundinamarca. 


The first praesidium organized by Fr. Jimenez in Feb. 2, 
1947 was called Mary Queen of All Hearts. It was a mixed 
praesidium, still in its infancy at the time of my arrival. The 
first officers were: 

President, Jose Antonio Contreras; Vice-President, Ana Rosa 
Sierra; Secretary, Berenice Correa; and Treasurer, Carmen Eva 
Arias. 


A fortnight after my arrival, a second praesidium came into 
existence in Bethlehem parish, called Mary Mediatrix, born on 
July 16, 1946 and had its officers as follows: 

President, Ana Rosa Sierra; Vice-President, Lilia Sanchez; 
Secretary, Leticia van Hissenhoven; and Treasurer, Ines San- 
chez, sister to Lilia. 


Lilia and Leticia were dynamic to the core and were most 
promising. 


The third praesidium in the neighboring parish of Las 
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Fr. Antonio Jimenez with Antonio 
Contreras, firat President of pio- 
neer praesidium tn Bogota, 


Aguas, Bogota was born in July 19 and was headed by Rev. 
Fr. Emilio Sotomayor, Spiritual Director. 

President, Aminta Velandia; Vice-president, Avelina Game- 
ro; Secretary, Anita Perez; and Treasurer, Isabel Perez. 


When CURIA ANUNTIATA, the first in the South Amer- 
ican Continent was inaugurated on October 28, 1947, Feast of 


Christ the King, two other praesidia outside of Bogota had 
already been set-up. One was a Seminary praesidium in the 
De Montfort Seminary in Choachi, called Regina Cleri, orga. 
nized on September 25 and the other was Praesidium Immacul- 
ate Heart of Mary in Girardot, started on October 7, 1947, with 
Fr. Manuel de J. Gomez as Spiritual Director and Zoila Rosa 
de Evrard, president. 


“El Catolicisimo,” a Catholic weekly had for its editor then 
a certain diocesan priest by the name of Dr. Julio Orduz. Be- 
ing Fr. Jimenez’ friend, he allowed him the publication of 
articles on the Legion. This was among our first propaganda 
in Colombia. From the early days, there were enthusiastic 
promoters like the Presentation Sisters in the heart of the 
city, Father Arturo Salazar, an Augustinian Recollect of Can- 
delaria Church in Bogota and some devoted legionaries like 
Pifieros, Alvaro, etc. aside from the Praesidia and Curia offi- 
cers. 


My most unforgettable extension work was the one in the 
so-called “paramos’* where the parish-priest was a venerable, 
gentle kind priest who made me give a talk in that Cathedral- 


* Places with great altitude, 
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like church of his. And to scare my abilities, the talk had to 
be given right in church. He almost put me in the pulpit. 
The audience was about one thousand. No mikes were used 
then. I nearly “broke down,” after that. The Legion is meant 
to be the leaven and never does it appeal to an enormous au- 
dience. After the talk, not one enrolled. 


Another unforgettable priest of the early days was one who 


said that he had a very flourishing praesidium with 67 mem- 
bers. 


“Can you finish the meeting in one hour and a half, Father?” 
was the automatic wonderment of my mind. 

“Oh, yes, easily,’ he replied with assurance. 

“Do you say the rosary, Father?” I asked intrigued. 

“We do, of course.” 

“Spiritual reading?” Reports, Allocutio?” I went on the items 
of the agenda to check him. Everything seemed satisfactory 
in his answers. I was still very much lost, wondering how in 
the world he could manage in an hour and a half with 67 
members. 


Came visitation day for that praesidium. Indeed there were 
67 members, not counting the visitors. Agenda was followed 
strictly: opening prayers, rosary, spiritual reading, minutes, 
etc. 


Then came the reports, The Spiritual Director stood up, 
went around from member to member, in front of each he 
would halt and ask: “Have you done your work, Sister Rosa- 
rio?” Next, Sister Carmen, “Did all go well with you?” “How 
about you, Sister Rose?” 


Every answer was a word or two only. He finished his 
“round” in thirty minutes of course. Reports were telegram- 
like—all of them. 


Then came assignment time. The President would only 
say: “Same work, same pairs for next week.” Period. 


Thus was the “unique” praesidium discovered at last! 


The second arrival in Bogota on June 29, was a unique one. 
There was naturally the joy of the re-union. At the same time 
we were sighed down with the sorrow of death. From the air- 
port, I was taken to the funeral of the mother of one of our 
praesidium officers who, a few days hence, was to be marching 
up the altar for her wedding. Contrasting occasions that were 
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not ideal, one would say, but they were marked to be one of 
life’s inevitables, as she explained. 


The week I spent in Bogota on my way to Argentina was 
one of replenishing the easy Colombian soil of goodwill. It 
was heartening to see the infant Legion growing, ever growing 
into full manhood. My seven days were few and short but 
fruitful. 


It was so like Fr. Jimenez to squeeze out every opportunity 
for the improvement of his new Legion. The envoy was there 
and he would not allow a minute wasted away. He arranged 
for instruction-sessions with legionaries—some in the afternoon 
and a daily session at night which took us up to midnight. 
He was present in most of the sessions in the afternoon, miss- 
ing them only when he -had to attend to parish business. I 
remember one particular afternoon: I was giving instructions 
to the legionaries on the effective way to correct mistakes in 
Praesidia and in the officers. I told them that our method of 
correction should be similar to the one used by the doctor who 
applies anesthesia before he injects. So, too, our spirits: in- 
sensibilize them first with the anesthesia of praise, and then 
you can give the shot of correction and it won’t hurt anymore. 
As soon as Father heard that, he jerked and jerked from his 
seat and with the joy of one who discovers something he re- 
marked loudly: “Now I know why all these months I have not 
felt hurt by any corrections given by Uquita Macita.” Full of 
childish satisfaction and simplicity he repeated his refrain: “Now 
I know, now I know.” He added: “It is because she indeed 
practised on me what she has just said. She corrected me 
many times; I’ve never been hurt, now I know why.” 


The evening sessions were held in Ana Rosa’s house. They 
were no less lively than the afternoon ones. The Sanchez’ and 
the Van Hissenhoven’s were the most faithful among those who 
attended. One evening was particularly mirthful. It was the 
evening when I told them the anecdote about the great St. 
Theresa, how this great saint would be praying “opportune et 
importune’* as St. Paul would say, and the devil wishing to 
have his share of fortune with such a predilect soul tempted 
her one day in the most unexpected of places: in the comfort 
room; how she shook him off with her wit. The girls insisted 
in knowing in what that wit consisted and I told them; When 
St. Theresa was asked by the devil how she dared pray even in 
that undignified place, all she did was to shrug her shoulder 
and reply: “Well, this is what I want to tell you: ‘What goes 


* “In season and out of season.” 


=p (her prayer) is for God, and what goes down is for YOU’.” 
Of course, I told the Story in Spanish and in this language, the 
Saint’s witty words even rhymed very well. The girls were 
piggies over it till midnight that day. The story truly made 
a hit. 


During my seven short days, I took part in the prepara- 
tions for the 2nd Curia, the first Junior Curia in all Latin- 
America. The Legion had many plans these days: the retreat 


for legionaries, the Pilgrimage to Pefia, the Acies, specially the 
2nd Curia. 


Before leaving, I interviewed Msgr. Antonio Samore who 
graciously provided me with a letter of introduction for the 


Argentine Hierarchy. Msgr. Samore was then Nuncio to Colom- 
bia. 


20% THE SPARKPLUG 


The moment you met Rev. Fr. Antonio Jimenez, S.M.M. 
you'd say in your heart: “This is a person I’ll get along with.” 
He has a crystalline-water moral physiognomy. His childlike 
Simplicity and liveliness were Winning. His parishoners “adored” 
him and called him “Padre Tuquito” (nickname given to the 
Antonios in that country). He was the delight of all those 
around him. He loved to be nicknamed and in turn to coin pet 
names for you. In a short time, he’d call me “Uquita-Macita”’ 
which he explained this way: “Uquita” stands for “little 
daughter’ and “macita” for “little mother.” “As a priest,” he 
Said, “J am your father; but as a legionary, you are my mother, 
jor I am still a baby.” 


In one of our sightseeing tours within city limits, he pointed 
a certain park to me and said: “That park is the park of the 
‘chinitos’.”. There were no Chinese-looking boys or girls at all 
in that park, so I asked: Where-are the Chinese? It was only 
then that I learned that in Colombia all boys and girls were 
called “chinitos” (Chinese, affectionate form). Ever since, when 
I was speaking of the Chinese, I had to tell them: “The Chi- 
nese of China, not of Colombia.” Fr. Tuquito enjoyed that dis- 
tinction very much. 


Father always found time to accompany me in my rounds, 
in the city as well as in the provinces. In point of fact, he 
served as my precursor. Other legionaries joined, invited by 
him. We rounded up all city parishes. His affectionate pat 
on the shoulders of a fellow-priest with an underground invi- 
tatory slant was never wanting. While in the waiting-room, he 
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would suggest to us, in a naughty tone of voice: “Let’s ask the 
priest for just five minutes which may eventually stretch into 
20 or 30, as the response may be. Nobody will refuse us five min- 
utes.” He was dead right, the little trick invariably worked. 
When in the course of my explanations, I’d say something that 
charmed him, he’d jerk with a child’s delight. He was fond 
of seconding my propositions with his personal experiences of 
the Legion in his Bethlehem parish. We had much fun in the 
case of one of our “tough priests” who’d become nervous if any 
one of us would fail to call him “Doctor.” A local custom in 
Colombia is to call its priests “Doctors”, even though they are 
not academically bedegreed. They are not called Fathers at 
all, but “Doctors”. That particular priest could not stand being 
called “Father,” even by mistake; and we’d wink one to another 
when We saw him somewhat irritated on account of the mis-- 
take fearing that in his displeasure his latent love for the 
Legion might vanish. 


Fr. Tuquito recounted his discovery of the Legion which 
became his greatest love next to the priesthood: He had read 
articles about the Legion in a French magazine from which he 
got the impression that it was an association similar to the 
Sodality of Our Lady. Dissatisfied with Catholic Action (which 
was quite popular in Colombia already then) he wrote to Cana- 
da, to Rev. Fr. Maurice Cadieux, S.M.M. for Legion literature. 
This priest recommended him to Fr, Hubert Six, also a De Mont- 
fort Father, who in turn endorsed him to Miss Mary Duffy, the 
first Legion of Mary envoy, then in the United States. Fr. Ji- 
menez wrote to her in Spanish and she wrote him back in 
English saying that his letter was now in the hands of a Span- 
ish-speaking person, who was now (then) envoy to Mexico. As 
soon as I received his letter, I sent him Spanish handbooks and 
tesseras and he immediately set hands on the works and or- 
ganized his maiden-praesidium Mary Mediatrix of All Graces 
on Feb. 2, 1947. Thence on, he was under my “control” as I 
used to tell him, for his supreme enjoyment. 


To celebrate the Canonization of Grignion de Montfort 
which took place in July 1947, Dr. Tuquito organized a trip to 
Chiquinquira, the famous Colombian Shrine of Our Lady of the 
Rosary. Off we went to other places: Junin, his own little 
town in Cundinamarca state. I was guest to his parents. They 
were of humble situation in life yet very rich in their offering 
to the Lord of their several children: Fr. Jimenez and Fr. 
Eneas and still another brother had become De Montfort Fathers, 
and the two girls became religious Sisters of the Daughters of 
Wisdom (the feminine branch of the De Montfort congregation). 


Our trip to Medellin, Colombia’s second city, was most thrill- 
ing to him, as then he was on his maiden air-trip. He enjoyed 
the trip in a child-like way, full of appreciation and thrill. We 
also visited Girardot “tierra caliente” (warm place!) where the 
Legion spark was enkindled with the help of Rev. Fr. Jose de 
Jesus Angel, a Claretian Father. 


His concept of the Legion is, as he says, difficult to express 
in a few words. Here is an excerpt from one of his letters: 
“The Legion of Mary is one of the most beautiful encounters 
I have made in my priestly life, and it has made me a better 
Montfortian, for I have seen that St. Louis continues to journey 
in the world through the Legion. This Legion is the realization 
of that prophecy of St. Louis who spoke of ‘a valiant army of 
men and women who would conquer the world, the devil and the 
flesh in the hard times to come ..” In connection with his 
Montfortianism, Fr. Tuquito used to tell his legionaries and me 
that, he could not tell whether he was more Montfortian than 
legionary or vice-versa. But when he wanted to earn special 
merits with me, he’d say that he was more legionary than Mont- 
fortian. 


He injected my soul with a big doses of the De Montfort 
Devotion. It was in Colombia that I became enrolled as a 
Slave of Mary. I was registered on September 7, 1947. Fr. 
Tuquito was awfully proud when he himself entered my name 
in the register of the Confraternity of Mary Queen of Ail 
Hearts, Bethlehem parish, Bogota. 


From him I learned much about the life of Grignion de 
Montfort who, as Father described him, was “a man of one 
piece,” ie., one who lived up to the motto: “God Alone.” 1 
was impressed with one of the anecdotes of De Montfort’s life: 
how one day, already a priest, Grignion called on his brother, 
also a priest. They had not seen each other for many years. 
Grignion wanted to borrow a sacred vestment from his brother. 
After Grignion had left, his brother, perhaps due to some inspi- 
ration from above, recognized him and sent for him, as he was 
now willing to let him have what he was borrowing. But Grig- 
nion replied: “Now I don’t want it anymore. You did not give 
it to me for God’s sake, now you want to give it to me because 
you recognized, me, never mind. I don’t want things done for 
my sake but for God’s.” 


+ 25% TOP-JOY 


Time and again legionaries ask me why envoys always work 
alone. This is indeed strange, considering that the Legion rul- 
ing of working in pairs is so much stressed. From the divine 
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point of view, the truth is that the envoy is never alone—he 
works with Mary. But as the human heart is not. satisfied 
with divine reasonings alone, the policy of the Concilium who 
sends out its envoys could be explained by saying that solita- 
riness challenges better the envoy’s initiative, efficiency and 
every good quality, aside from the fact that sending envoys by 
two’s would mean much more expense than the Supreme Coun- 
cil.ean afford. 


What was my surprise therefore when I received Frank 
Duff’s letter of March 20, 1953, requesting me to fly to Colombia 
to see Seamus Grace and Alphonsus Lambe, the two newly ap- 
pointed envoys to South America. Their exact arrival date was 
not specified, but they were expected in Bogota mid-year. 


Iwas in Peru then. After putting finishing touches to some 
works, I began on my preparation for the trip, booked my fare. 
The route was to be: Lima-Bogota, via Guayaquil, Ecuador. 
I left Lima on July 24 very early in the morning. That day 
Canon Untiveros of Lima said Mass for me and my party at 
2 a.m. then we rode off to the airport. 

I arrived in Bogota at 5 p.m. The “grinning priest” Fr. 
Antonio Jimenez was there once again, this time with a larger 
party of legionaries, including Spiritual Director Dr, Julio Or- 
duz and other priests. The happiest coincidence was to take 
place: at 7 p.m. that same evening the new envoys were to 
arrive. In view of this, the welcoming party preferred to keep 
me at the airport. 


Seamus Grace and Alphonsus Lambe arrived at scheduled 
time from New York. Without previous arrangements, we had 
arrived on the same beautiful day of July 24. Spiritual Direc- 
tors Drs. Jimenez and Orduz and myself met the envoys on 
deck, with special permission of the airport authorities for the 
taking of photos from there. The rest of the party eagerly 
awaited the newly arrived. After customs inspections and 
greetings, the entire body of legionaries recited the Catena at 
the airport, much to the amazement of the onlookers who had 
never heard prayers recited publicly and collectively in that 
place. A motorcade then drove us to Bethlehem parish, the 
Legion headquarters. 


Seamus Grace and Alphonsus Lambe created a sensation 
in both Legion and Catholic circles from the start. In Latin- 
America, Men generally think that religion belongs to women. 
not to them. The membership of nearly all Catholic associs- 
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On deck at the arrival of the envoys from New York, Seamus Grace looks on from be- 


hind; and Alphonsus and Joaquina exchange greetings. Frs, Jimenez and Orduz share 
the arrival joys. 


tions is composed of women. No wonder that the mention of 
mixed praesidia in the Legion somewhat seemed a novel idea 
to men. Church-goers in the vast majority belonged to the 
devout female sex. And here were our two young men, in the 
prime of life, full of ability and promise, coming a long way 
from Ireland, the Land of Saints and Scholars, with no ambi- 
tions or dreams of material gains or awards but sacrificing 
their youths and time as full-time volunteer worktrs of the 


Legion of Mary. Their very presence was a true challenge to 
the men specially. 


Seamus Grace and Alphonsus Lambe represented that sti- 
mulating psalm verse: “Behold, how good and pleasant it is 
for brethren to dwell together in unity.” Where Seamus was, 
there was his living shadow, Alphonsus. Seamus was brother, 
tutor, treasured friend to Alphonsus. And yet neither was 
Seamus domineering nor Alphonsus subservient, both working 
towards the same goal, yet each adopting freely means and 
methods for the pursuit of such ends. They reminded me fre- 
quently of David and Jonathan. 


Seamus was the older envoy. Unaccustomed to any Ivish, 
his named seemed to us a tongue-twister. We preferred to call 
him “Jaime” or “Hermano Grace” to play safe with our prc- 
nunciation. Seamus is a tall man. He had to order his shoes, 
as the stores did not sell pairs of his size. Many times, he had 
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Seamus Grace is enjoying the Parque Guitan, Bogota, in the company 
of Lilia and Memo Sanchez. 


to sleep on small beds and make the necessary “leg adjustments” 
to them. Like most intelligent types of character, he is ami- 
able but rather reserved in his ways. Already on arrival, he 
had a working knowledge of Spanish. This ability enabled him 
to undertake works at full speed from the first moment, 


The simultaneous presence of three envoys in Colombia 
thrilled the legionaries no end. Never had such a happening 
taken place in the history of the Legion in South America. 
We were now a team—a rather representative one of ages and 
races and vocations. I was the senior envoy in my early 40’s; 
Seamus in his early 30’s and Alphonsus in his early 20’s. They 
were both Irish; I, Filipina (where East meets West, as poets 
would say). Seamus and I were teachers: he was at Dublin’s 
Blackrock college and I in St. Thomas University in Manila. 
Alphonsus was newly hatched; he had been a candidate for the 
De La Salle Christian Brothers’ Congregation, but due to fail- 
ing health he had to quit. Seamus and I had been Council 
Presidents. Alphonsus was one year in the Legion and had 
never been an officer. On this account I used to tease him 
saying that he was our “contraband envoy.” Seamus had 
trained him and it was Seamus’ glory to see his pupil a great 
little master in Legion techniques and managements. 


When Alphonsus arrived in Bogota he hardly knew Spanish, 
at most he smuttered a few courtesy phrases. He was there- 
fore scheduled to work with me most of the time. For his fast 
training, I would allow no English spoken between us except in 
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His Eminence CRISANTO CARDINAL LUQUE poses with the three envoys and Fr. Jimencz 
Dr. Orduz and Ana Rosa Sierra. : 


the evening on our return to the boarding-place. He was 2 
fast learner, and when trying to put into practice newly learned 
words, he’d say, for example “Vamos a comer” (Let us eat) 
and in a doubtful-hopeful tone of the learner, he’d add (look- 
ing sheepishly meek: “Is it, is it?”) 


The three envoys’ first call was on Crisanto Cardinal Lu- 
que, the Primate of Colombia. We found him very favorable 
to the Legion. There was picture-taking on this occasion. 
Drs. Jimenez and Orduz and the Bogota Comitium officers were 
also in the picture. 


Colombia had a big problem then: the Juniors. Noticing 
that many Junior praesidia left much to desire, the envoys de- 
cided that a Congress for the Juniors would help improve the 
situation. The Congress (without the name) was held on 
Sept. 6, 1953. Attendance was about 500. How effective a 
Congress can be! After that unforgettable session on “Works,” 
the juniors became aware that they did not come up to the 
standards of the Legion. What was the awkward situation 
when, after the Congress, many Spiritual Directors of the weak 
Junior praesidia asked to close down their praesidia. But the 
envoys explained that the remedy was “not to close down but 
to improve” and they agreed, to the relief of the envoys. 


Early in October, the envoys directed the First Legion Con- 
gress in South America. It was a three-day affair—October 3 
to October 6. Representatives from all Colombia came. Msgr. 
Brigard attended the opening ceremony and ihe Nuncio Most 
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Rev, Bertoli honored the Closing event. We had with us 20 
Spiritual Directors from all over the country. A grand affair 
indeed, and how impressive the roll call of representatives from 
Santa Marta, Barranquilla, Cienaga, Cucuta, Manizales, Popa- 
yan, Villapinzon, Medellin, de los Llanos, Junin ete. 


After the Congress, the three envoys parted ways. Seamus 
went alone to Santa Marta, Popayan, Manizales; Alphonsus and 
myself to “tierra caliente” (warm places) some of which were 
Cucuta and Girardot. In the latter we organized a Curia with 
11 affiliated praesidia: 7 seniors and 4 juniors. Ibague Cu- 
ria was similarly set up and others. Of the “unforgettables” 
of this period, the membership of an ex-convict was the thing 
that impressed me most and which increased my love for the 
Legion; for, other associations would not take him in, but the 
Legion did—and does. For, in the Legion, “Everybody is use- 
useful; nobody indispensable.” 


By this time, the Concilium asked me if I was SSA to 
take up a new assignment: BRASIL. My first impulse was to 
say “No,” as I knew not a word of Portuguese. Considering, 
however that, if Alfie’s learning was ten times more difficult, 
as it was from English to Spanish, and mine would be ten 
times easier—from Spanish to Portuguese—then I should ac- 
cept. I said “YES” in the end. Alfie was learning Spanish very 
fast and in four months he could Manage alone though still awk- 
wardly. I could leave him alone now and I got ready to leave 
Colombia. After all, it had become the modern method of 
Concilium to send out envoys who did not know a word of the 
language of the place of destination, trusting that this was a 
better way. When one is on the spot, one really learns faster 
by sheer necessity, and moreover, one trusts more the Holy 
Spirit to come to his aid and give him the gift of tongues. 


On November 27, Feast of the Miraculous Medal, I flew 
from Bogota to Brasil, via Lima, Peru where I stayed a month 
in passing. 


Alphonsus left for Ecuador on Feb. 2, 1954, where he did 
pioneering work for several years. 
ale} fg “Mi CORDERITO” (My Little Lamb) 


At the moment. of writing (1966), a book containing a 
glimpse of the life of the beloved late Alphonsus Lambe, has 
already been published. This biography, written by Hilde‘ 
Firtel, former envoy to Germany originally appeared in Ger- 
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The photo that Alfie loved so much. 


or “Corderito” (little lamb, as his name Suggests) was 21 years 
old when he arrived in Colombia, still in the budding stage of 
his earthly career. His personality was the perfumed type 
which scatters its fragrance all around. His joy and optimism 
were irresistible. Everybody sought his company. A few days 
after his arrival, Colombian girls were contesting to pin carna- 
tion flowers to the lapel of his suit. Seamus and I would joke 
him threatening to report him to headquarters as “dangerously 
attractive.” He only laughed and defended himself by saying 
that he would write it ahead of us two. 


From July to November 1953, Alfie and I worked together. 
People wondered what our relation could be. Many thought 
that Alfie was my son, but when they would look at our faces 
and compare them, they would be all the more intrigued. 
At hotels, they just could not understand why we were toge- 
ther by day and why we had separate rooms at night. Many 
times, I had to wake him up for Mass because the alarm clock 
was not loud enough for his youthful deep sleep. 


He loved to be called “Corderito.” I had a photo of my- 
self carrying a lamb. He loved that photo very much. I was 
flattered when he remarked that that photo reminded him of 
St. Agnes. He asked me a copy of it. How deeply was I 
touched when years later I learned that he had died on St. 
Agnes’ very feastday! 


Typically Irish, he was never wanting in humour. In his 
letter to me of Dec. 29, 1953, he Says: “The two dashes after 
the last sentence do not represent a laugh, on the contrary, they 
represent fury! For your future information, my idea of a 
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isugh on paper is as follows: “)—(” No; this is not Chinese, 
this is Lamish (from Lambe).” 


Another humor-piece from a letter of his is the following: 
“I see that you have the handbook difficulty still. To a certain 
extent I have had it, too. The biggest joke of this year in 
Ecuador is that two Colombian legionaries started five praesidia 
with one tessera! We have been more or less out of handbooks 
but instead we give ‘La Legion y la Voz de la Jerarquia’* to the 
priest and to the new legionaries. They read it and study 
it in the praesidium each week and after some weeks they have 
the whole pamphlet by heart. The priest is satisfied because 
it is the first bit of Legion literature that has come into his 
hands and because it gives him an idea of the Legion, for the 
moment at least, he does not feel the need of the Legion hand- 
book. Of course when the handbooks arrive they will be sent 
around to each Curia for distribution. If you tell the priest 
that there is an official handbook he will not be willing to start 
a praesidium until he has the handbook in his hands.” 


The top-humor which Alfie shared with me was one he des- 
cribed in a letter: “At a praesidium meeting last night, the 
President sat at one end of the table and the Secretary at the 
other, and the altar was in the middle. The Secretary, not the 
President, had the praesidium agenda. When the President 
wanted to pass on to another point of the agenda he had to peer 
under the arm of the statue in order to catch the Secretary’s 
eye and sometimes he tried to find a hole in the mass of flow- 
ers between him and his faithful secretary. At one point of 
the meeting, the President had to get up from his chair in 
order to make a little hole with his finger so as he could see 
better. It was a very funny sight and I spent most of the meet- 
ing* shaking with laughter. Faithful to my old method I 
did not speak one word during the meeting so that this “peep- 
ing’ went on all during the meeting.” 


Alfie’s humor did not abandon him in the midst of suffer- 
ing. He must have known that he was not well at all, as 
proven by his own report to Frank Duff about the result of 
coctor’s check-up, and still he could see the “silver lining be- 
hind his clouds.” This was his report: “Lung and heart, O.K. 
Blood has over double the normal amount of urea. Doctor says 
this is bad for a young person and that I will have to attend to 
it. I have also got amoebas and they are of two kinds. I have 
also got too much sugar in the urine. For the moment I am not 
to take meat, eggs, tinned food and a few other things that I 


* This is a pamphlet which contains opinions and ie eh i of Prelates the 
world over, of the Legion of Mary 
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The then Mother Superior of the 
Presentation Sisters in Cucuta who 
was an ardent admirer of the Le- 
gion, 


don’t know the translation for! I am also Off sugar and salt. 
I am to take much orange juice and grape fruit! He is the best 
doctor I have seen in my life, he has forbidden me the things 
I don’t like and ordered the things that I like very much/!” 


And those human touches of his... go characteristic of 
souls deeply involved in virtuous life and which are signs of 
genuine sanctity. In one of my letters to him from Brasil I 


there. In his letter-reply to mine, he said: “I read with ‘de- 
light’ that yet another (underlining his) has fallen for me, my 
dear Zilah Maciel. I hope she did not hurt herself in the 
transaction. When one “falls” too quickly, it often hurts. 


Although young, Alfie was “invulnerable” to the girls. He 
was warm at heart and that is why they must have misrepre- 
sented his sentiments. But there seemed to be no danger (ex- 
cept apparent) to him. Frank Duff's letter said: “You make 
my heart bleed when you tell of the savage pursuit of the Lambe 
by the tigresses. All the same I do not think they will man- 
age to get their teeth into him. He is spiritually tough inside. 
And I should say Our Lady will look after him closely.” Of 
course, FD’s words are not to be taken literally;*he was some- 
what joking, 


He had a lovable avidity to exchange ideas with his co- 
workers, I remember gratefully our stay in Cucuta, Colombia 
He was given hospitality at the Christian Brothers’ School and 
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I at the Presentation Sisters’. After supper every night, he 
would come over to see me. He was playful with everything he 
he had or saw. He played with scratch papers; one night he 
played with fire. I told him that in the Philippines there was 
a superstitious belief that if a boy played with fire, he would 
wet his bed at night. FD’s “cute” remark on this was the fol- 
lowing: “You have made us tremble violently at learning of 
the peril to which Alfonso has been subjected i.e. that of play- 
ing around with his candle light—casting him into that dire 


peril to which you refer. I had never learned that story be- 
fore.” 


Alfie told me stories about FD. When writing to FD, Id 
give him my comments to such stories, and here’s one follow-up 
comment of FD: “Tell Alfie that I am now consulting my 
lawyers with a view to suing him for ten million dollars for 
taking away the most precious thing I have, namely my char- 
acter. I see that he has been telling you of my capacity for 
reading tea-cups. He is a villain. I never indulged in that 
pursuit in my whole life—mainly for the reason that I don’t 
know how to do it. But the latter is not the point in my libel 
action. It is a very serious thing for a grandad to be classed 
with witch doctors, sorcerers and the like.” 


I used to report to FD about Alfie’s progress in Spanish 
and I cited his having gone to confession in Spanish. FD writes: 
“He told you the beginning and conclusion of his Confession. 
But surely he included what was in between?” 


My letters to FD those days were full of descriptions about 
my dear co-worker, and FD’s replies pregnant with loving re- 
marks. Here’s one more example: “Interesting is the tale of 
your wanderings through Cucuta and Pamplona. Apparently 
you found the climate hot in Cucuta. In that case, what did 
Alfie think of it? Has he melted away altogether? This pro- 
vides the explanation for that sipping of sweet drinks that 
you refer to. I see that very adroitly you are drinking out of 
each other’s cups for the purpose of extracting the secret of 
each other’s souls! You rate Alfie a high character as a@ com- 
panion. I rejoice to see that you are helping each other in 
all manners.” 


Buying a new suit was no matter for himself alone. He 
would ask his “companions in the strife’ (Mary Clerkin and 
me) to help him make the choice, and this resulted in no small 
fun. It had to be a suit that would-match even the color of 
his deep-gray blue eyes. 
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Shortly before my leaving for Brasil, he took a photo of 
me—half-body. He thought it was my nicest photo; I didn’t 
think so. I let FD judge, and here’s FD’s impression of that 
photo: “IJ am happy to see that my defence of Alfie in regaia 
to that photograph dispute was really in accordance with your 
thoughts. For you approved of the photograph while you di 
not approve of it! Or rather you disapproved of Alfie’s action 
while approving himself. Here let me interject a remark or two: 
You have left poor Alfie in a terrible state. He says that your 
big four-engined plane carried his heart away; that he would 
have loved to go campaigning in Brasil with you. Now, Joa- 
quina, do not be casting those spells over our envoys.” 


Alfie was definitely spiritually mature. In Colombia, he in- 
timately requested me to help him overcome a fault of his. He 
Suggested that we use-a code for this purpose. As soon as I 
would find him a transgressor, I should say to him: Number 
such and such and he’d understand. I felt small indeed at his 
request, but he was insistent to the point that I had to yield, 
and in turn, I did exchange a similar bargain with him. 


He was a great devotee of the Way of the Cross. His fa- 
vorite Station was the 9th, as it made him think, he said, that 
it was in the Third Fall that Jesus suffered most, He lay so 
flat on the ground. 


One day, while taking time off in a park in Bogota, our 
conversation turned to envoys’ lives. He was planning to sug- 
gest to the Concilium to make envoys’ lives harder. He some- 
‘how felt that it was “too easy” the way we did: when in need 
of money, just send a wire to headquarters and a cheque would 
come to us. He wanted that the envoys take care of their own 
subsistence (maintenance) during envoyship. This topic ne- 
ver came back in our conversation, so I do not know if in the 
end he changed his mind. For one thing when announcing to 
me his arrival in Rio de Janeiro for the International Eucha- 
ristic Congress which was to take place in Rio on July 1955, 
it was he who Suggested that I ask the Concilium a cheque of 
US$900 in order that I may have enough funds for entertaining 
my expected legionary visitors among whom were: Mary Clerk- 
in, the newly appointed envoy to Brasil, my co-worker-to-be; 
Maria Diepen, newly appointed envoy to the Dutch, English and 
French Guianas; Alfie himself ; Canon Untiveros and Father 
Donato de Genova, O.F.M.Cap. from Peru, Mrs. Elvira Mon- 
tuschi and Yolanda Bravo from Chile and others who may come 
by surprise. I followed Alfie’s Suggestion and was it indeed a 
most timely one! 
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“Sacrifice” was ever the theme of his heart. One day we 
were walking together. A pebble entered his shoe. He joking- 
ly said: “Wait a minute, Joaquina, I’ll remove the stone which 


I cannot bear... shows to you that I am not capable of martyr- 
dom.” 


We were due somewhere for extension work. We could 
easily have gone by plane. But he proposed that this time we 
go by third class bus which would force us to wake up very, 
very early in the morning (departure time for the bus was 
3 a.m.), the journey would take ten hours at least. It was on 
this occasion that we witnessed an accident. A bus had fallen 
into a precipice, the passengers of our own bus became the 
rescue team. One boy had his arm bleeding mortally. Alfie 
bandaged his arm with my bandana and took care of him dur- 
ing the remaining journey of three hours, and on arriving in 
town, he took the boy in the hospital and attended to him fill 
he died. If I remember well, the boy was able to receive the 
Last Sacraments through Alfie’s ministrations. He sent me to 
contact the priest according to our extension schedule. 


He must have looked like a dear little priest, because in 
some quarters, the people would call him “Reverendisimo” (ad- 
dress given to a Bishop) and he enjoyed that as a joke. His pin 
of the Pioneer* association to which he belonged must have 
contributed much to that look. This association is not known 
in Latin-America and often I heard him explain its meaning 
and requirements to the public. 


The zeal for God’s Kingdom devoured his soul. Like a true 
disciple of Seamus Grace, he learned the “blitzkrieg method of 
extension.” Following this method, the extension worker tries 
to organize the maximum number of praesidia in a short time, 
say two or three months, even if there are no prospects that all 
the praesidia will survie. The theory holds that, if it is true that 
not all will survive, it is no less true that many—probably 50% 
—will, and this is certainly better than going by the “dropper- 
system” of not setting up the second praesidium until the sta- 
bility of the first one is assured. The way to accomplish the 
“blitzkrieg” is to organize teams of extension-workers, send 
them out simultaneously into the field, each to a different loc- 
ality or parish, then report their work to the leader of the 
team. Seamus Grace was the originator of this type of exten- 
sion work, and Alfie, under his able leadership became a ter- 
rific extension-worker. Each of them secured with unimagin- 
able success teams and more teams of extension workers, mostly 


* Those who abstain from alcoholic drinks in a spirit of reparation, 
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Left to right: Nelly Padilla, Lilia Altamar, Canon Wilfrido Barrera (then Spiritual 
Director of the Quito Curia); CARDINAL DE LA TORRE, Archbishop of Quito, Afie Lambe 
(who recruited these Colombian girls to work in Ecuador); Emilia Sanchez and Ines Acosta. 


girls. Alfie secured four or five Colombian legionaries to join 
him in Ecuador. 


In passing I want to mention Seamus’ record as having 
been unsurpassable. With his teams he invaded the whole of 
Central America aside from those of South America, and they 
set up some 600 praesidia in the space of six months, an aver- 
age of 100 new praesidia per month. 


In the “dropper-system” securing one new praesidium a 
month seemed rather satisfactory for a given area, but how 
slow would the Legion impact be felt! How the boys couid 
win the goodwill of volunteer extension-workers still remains 
a mystery to me. I tried to imitate them in their attractive 
dynamism, but was never able to get more than two extension 
workers at a time, and never more than for just 15 days or a 
month. They got them for months and even half-years. Ex- 
tension was an obsession for Seamus and Alfie. 

His greatest contribution and a unique one, were his efforts 
to preduce the Spanish edition of “Maria Legionis” the official 
organ of the Legion of Mary. This was no small task. His 
consultation about the plan of his appears in his letter o. 
Noy. 4, 1954 to Frank Duff, written from Quito, Ecuador. “And 
now I have something for your consideration. It would be 
possible and in fact easy for us here to translate and republish 
‘Maria Legionis” We have sufficient people to help us in 
Quito and we have Dr. Barrera, who is an expert in the print- 
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ing business to assume responsibility for the work. The Con- 
cilium may think that as the Legion is so new in Ecuador that 
this would be too heavy a job considering that in Bogota where 
the Legion is set up seven years they have not got around to 
this yet. It would be possible to publish ‘Maria Legionis’ in 
Spanish and at a low price if the Concilium would give us the 
following permissions: to work three months behind the English 
edition, i.e., your Christmas copy would appear here in March; 
let us do away with the month on the cover and instead put 
No. 1, No. 2, etc, The Concilium would have to send us every 
three months the plates of the different photos and we would 
undertake to return them to Dublin after printing. The paper 
we would use would be the same as that used in the American 
edition of ‘Maria Legionis’ In the middle of the magazine 
there would appear a South American news supplement. We 
would be very pleased if you would let us know as soon as pos- 
sible what you think of this. If you let us go ahead we would 
republish the December issue in March. I do not wish to give 
you the impression that this is just a bright idea of a few peo- 
ple, it has been discussed and rediscussed here many times and 


now everything is set to get going if the Concilium says yes. 
If there are any other details that the Concilium would like te 
know before letting us go ahead, please let me know in your 
next letter.” 


By Nov, 24, 1954 he had secured the permission to go ahead 
with the printing of “Maria Legionis” in Spanish. And in his 
letter of Dec. 6, 1954, he inform Frank Duff as follows: “We 
have 20 sure translators and about five ‘extras’ in case of emer- 
gency. People in the important government positions will do 
correction work. Four priests and five religious will do the © 
translation of the spiritual articles. The translation will be 
done by a loose type of Auviliary unit, and as time goes on we 
will win more and more people for translation and correction 
work.” And the letter finishes: “Profits could go to a Conci- 
lium bank account in Quito.” 


Dear Alfie also mobilized legionaries and friends to do other 
translation works. He got Sisters to translate the Tessera into 
the Quechua dialect, mostly used by country people in Ecuador. 
As mentioned above, he was responsible for the publication of 
that useful pamphlet “La Legion de Maria y la Voz de la Je- 
rarquia”. 


The vehemence of his youthful spirit coupled with the hectic 
pace of his career, made poor “Corderito” discover that his 
health was undermined. There were weeks when he would sleep 
only 15 hours, according to his own reports. It was not an 
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uncommon record of his to have 24 praesidia established in two 
weeks, with the help of his teams, of course, but even so, his 
energies were coming to a dead-end. These are his very words: 
“The going has been heavy of late and during the last six weeks 
I lost eight los. It seems also that I drank something on the coast 
that did me no good. It is very hard to get good water on the 
coast,” 


He was very, very ripe for eternal bliss. His serious illness 
did not last long. He died in Buenos Aires, Argentine—on 
Jan. 21, 1950. The first news that reached Dublin about his 
passing away was a telegram from Mary Clerkin, the envoy 
to Brasil: “Alfie joins Edel.” 


In my prayers, as he has been in my heart always, he re- 
mains the same “Corderito” to me. 
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IV 


THE LAND OF THE PAMPAS 


(Argentina) 
JULY 7, 1950 TO APRIL 25, 1951 


~3U% IN- THE OFFING 


By a good stroke of luck I’ve been able to preserve the his 
toric documents about the Legion of Mary’s start in Argentina: 
from first thought to first step taken. All this is revealed in 
a five-page April letter (1950) of Frank Duff to me, of which I 
transcribe the parts pertinent to the plans in the offing: 


“And now I come to a matter of the most terrific impor- 
tance, one which will simply stun you. For some little time 
past we have been maintaining correspondence with the Irish 
Minister to Argentina. He was a favorite friend of my own, 
I have been telling him all about the difficulties which the 
Legion encountered in Argentina and which have hitherto 
prevented the establishment even of a single praesidium in that 
country. He ended by becoming very eager to help. And so 
he sought out Bishop Hanlon of Catamarca who was here in 
Dublin a year ago. As a result of the discussion between the 
two of them, Bishop Hanlon went off and saw the Archbishop 
of Buenos Aires, Cardinal Copello. And in that interview the 
Cardinal gave cordial approval for the starting of the Legion 


in his Diocese. So now there are two Dioceses in Argentina 
which await the Legion. 


“This opportunity is so immense that we must seize it with 
both hands and exploit it to the fullest. There must be no mis- 
fire in the matter of establishing the Legion. The branches 
must be good and growth along the proper lines must be assured. 
But when we gaze upon these necessities we do not at first 
sight see how the situation is to be dealt with adequately. We 
know nobody in Argentina who has any real knowledge of 
the Legion or capacity to start it. There has been an English 
Legionary in that country for a while, and we were looking hope- 
fully to her. But now we learn that she has left Argentina 
and is on her way home to England at the moment. 


“And now I come to the stunning news. Our consideration 
has pointed in your direction. The Concilium debated the 
whole situation at its last meeting and likewise the Concilium 
Officers have gone earnestly into the matter. The decision ar- 
rived at as the result of all this thought has been to ask you 
to transfer to the Argentina for a period of a year. We feel 
certain that you will be able to make the best of the situation 
which lies before us and to build the Legion into something 
worthy of the Queen who rules it. Argentina is the most 
important of the countries of South America. If the Legion is 
@ success in it, it will show a certain tendency to spread to the 
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other lands. In fact things seem to be ripening towards a start 
in Peru already. 


“Now what do you think of the above? I know that it will 
cause much consternation among the legionaries of the Zamora 
Diocese (Mexico). Some time ago Fr. Javier was urging that you 
should not be taken away from that territory. It was his con- 
tention that if you were removed from it, the Legion would 
collapse there. But this should not happen. There are three 
very definitely interested Priests in that Diocese, and any one 
of them should be able to keep the Legion going. And we have 
seen above that the Charapan Curia is exhibiting real signs of 
solidity. Then there is not the same need for extension. In 
all these circumstances I think that we can safely commit the 
destinies of the Legion in Zamora to Father Javier, Father Pa- 
lafozr and Canon Valencia. Your departure will throw them 
back on themselves to sink or swim, and the realization of this 
may exercise a tonic effect on them. 


“There may be a difficulty about your getting out of Mex- 
ico. I am sure that it will be according to the mind of Provi- 
dence that you should attack this Argentinian adventure. 
Therefore a way out of Mexico is sure to be discovered.” 


The difficulty alluded to as regards getting out of Mexico 
referred to the visa that I had secured as Delegate to the 
UNESCO. It was valid for one year and had expired already 
and I had overstayed in Mexico without saying a word to any- 
one for one and a half year. How to get out of Mexico now was 
the nervous problem that I had before me. Not for half of 
my life did I want to appear at Gobernacion (Mexico city hail) 
to get my honorable dismissal, because the Gobernacion per- 
sonnel was not understanding enough. But as Bro. Duff fore- 
saw, Providence helped me out. With a little trick—and sure- 
ly not an illegal one—I did not have to go to Gobernacion, nor 
even to the Police headquarters and still I had my dismissal, 
my exit permit. In due time, I left MEXICO. 


Frank Duff’s letter continues: “Certainly fate is playing 
tricks with our Filipino envoys. Pacita (Santos) was sent to 
Colombia and now behold her in Spain! Joaquina was sent to 
Mexico and now behold her assigned to Argentina. 


“By the way, let me mention to you that the departure of 
Pacita from Colombia did not result in a collapse of the Legion 
there, as we had been inclined to fear it might. I have recently 
had a long letter from Father Jimenez in which he speaks of a 
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considerable advance being made by the Legion. Can we not 
anticipate as much in the case of Mexico after you have left 
ii?” . .Softening his appeal a bit, he proceeds: “You will note 
that there is not any question of taking you away permanentiy 
from Mexico. The period designated by the Concilium for your 
stay in Argentina is one year. Possibly in that time you may 
have turned up somebody who would be completely suitable for 
Envoyship, a native of Argentina. This would free you so that 
you could return to Mexico.” 


The proposal of the Argentina envoyship seemed to me the 
funniest ever. The Concilium must have been in such a hurry 
that it did not wait for my reply. It just took it for granted 
for, in the same letter that the proposal was made, in that 


Same one, Frank Duff was greeting me as “Envoy to Argentina” 
No time to lose... 


Two weeks after this letter, I got another one in which 
my immediate route was planned out. The letter said in part. 

“...Fr. Jimenez has written to us urgently seeking your 
presence in Colombia. The Curia there has grown so big as toe 
be unwieldly. And it is for the purpose of facilitating this ope- 
ration that he would like to have a visit from you. He proposes 
that you should make a stop in Bogota and the period he sug- 
gests is from one week to four. We here would favour the idea 
of your looking in on them and help them in regard to the 
Curia. At the same time we would feel that it would be too 
long for you to spend four weeks with them, having regard to 
the urgency of the Argentine situation. So perhaps it would be 
@ good thing for you to fix your Bogota stay at one week. In 
case something extremely important turns up in Bogota, it 
might be allowable for you to increase the one week to two.” 


Thus was Frank Duff the steersman of my Legionary course 
those days. All I had to do was to push the starter-button of 
my will to go to the Land of Our Lady of Lujan (Argentina) 
via New Granada (Colombia). 


<32* FIVE MINUTES AND NO MORE 


Between my arrival and the formal start of my Legion 
work in Buenos Aires there was a somewhat prolonged lull. I 
had to hasten Slowly, as the proverb goes. In those days the 
entire country was astir with enthusiastic preparations for the 
civic celebratons of their “Afio de la Liberacion de San Martin” 
as they called them. I learned from Frank Duff’s letter (Aug- 
ust 26, 1950) that also the Argentinians in Dublin had their 


share of preparations. The Nuncio said a Mass for the Argen- 
tinian Community in Dublin. 


The first step to be taken was contacting my VIP’s*—the 
Cardinal Archbishop of Buenos Aires and the Irish Minister to 
Argentina. How to approach Santiago Cardinal Copello, the 
late Archbishop of Buenos Aires was my first concern. I was 
expecting a letter from the Irish Minister which would rein- 
force my letter of introduction to the Cardinal, secured from 
Msgr. Antonio Samore, Nuncio to Colombia. But I tried to 
contact the Irish Minister to no avail. VIP’s naturally have 
a big share of hectic work on great days. 


In the meantime, however, Bishop Charles Hanlon of Ca- 
tamarca had come to Buenos Aires. The Bishop gave me a 
cordial note for Cardinal Copello in which he reminded His 
Eminence of his promise to allow the Legion to begin in his 
Diocese. How happy Iwas. Success in Buenos Aires itself would 
send its ripples to the farthest part of the land, as the Legion 
founder would put it. 


With a “never-leave-for-tomorrow-what-you-can-do-today” 
disposition and a “love-will-find-a-way” enthusiasm, I started 
off on my Cardinal venture. 


There I was, forsaken by circumstances, like a lost illusion, 
on my own, with no relatives to guide me, with not a single 
priest of my acquaintance, with Bishop Hanlon himself unable 
to accompany me to the supreme ecclesiastical authority of the 
land. I had to make my way through the Chancery, lonely as 
a star, for securing an appointment. When asked what was 
my subject, I had to say: “Legion of Mary.” “What?” The 
name must have sounded Greek to them, and in my heart I 
disliked the idea of wasting away the precious name by much 
repetition. With Bishop Hanlon’s note to present to the Cardi- 
nal, my illusory ambitions were roused. I imagined that His 
Eminence’s permission would come off as easy as picking a ripe 
fruit, that his blessings upon our enterprise would be as large 
as a pumpkin. 


Here I was now, face to face with the august personage. 
At first sight I could sense that he is a believer in few words. 
Aiter genuflecting to kiss his ring and presenting to him my 
credentials, he made me sit down, but he said nothing, asked 
nothing. “Lord, Lord, what shall I do?” I decided to break 
the ice: “Do you know the Legion of Mary, Your Eminence?” 


* Initials used in the Philippmes: Very Important. Persons. 
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I asked. He said he didn’t. I went on to explain. I had hard- 
ly finished a breath, when he said I should stop. I did, of 
course. So, I concluded shyly, “Will Your Eminence kindiy 
let me have the permission to organize it in Buenos Aires?” 
He said: “You may have it.” 


“And would Your Eminence kindly give me a written docu- 
ment to present to the priests?” 


“There is no need for that,” he said, “just tell them that if 
they have any objection, they should ring me up.” 


With an outstretched arm he made me kiss his ring in thas 
position of his arm. 


I looked at my watch. From ring-kissing to ring-kissing 
only five minutes had elapsed. “Time is truly gold for He 
Eminence” was all that the little disappointment in me could 
say. Five minutes to explain about an organization that was 
already then in 600 Dioceses of the world, of which he knew 


not a word, and for the setting-up of which he was granting 
me his permission. 


On second thought, however, I said to myself: “How could 
any sensible and loyal child of the Church not understand the 
Cardinal’s attitude? He knew how Latin-American women 
speak to their sleeves, and there would be no difference be- 
tween such women and one from a sister-country (the Philip- 
pines); past experience of his must have taught him how im- 
practical it must be to grant women more than five minutes, 
aside from the fact that a Cardinal has always ten times more 
worries than we can imagine; for all you know, he must hare 
been haunted by some phenomenal problem in his enormous 


Archdiocese. Moreover, he was not too young, nor too healthz- 
Poor dear Cardinal!” 


FD’s consoling letter brought other attenuators: “And f 
also note that he (the Irish Minister to Argentina) has bees 
greatly distressed regarding the attitude of the Cardinal whe 
seems to have tried to recoil a little from the permission which 
he gave to the Minister. But really I do not think that he need 
be thus alarmed. I cannot imagine the Cardinal backing owt 
of a sanction which he gave so formally. 


“The Cardinal’s reaction may not have represented his &- 
ner feeling towards you, but may have arisen from the feelime 
that he must be cautious. Evidently he did not wish to provide 
you with anything that you could go off and publish. Remem- 
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ber the difficult position in which the Cardinal is in regard 
to the Official Catholic Action. If he gave considerable sup- 
port to the Legion the heads of Catholic Action would at once 


proceed to attack him and accuse him of dividing up the Catho- 
lic forces.” 


Although the Cardinal’s permission was given orally, I 


took it to heart and my future move was to see how others 
would take it. 


*33* FINDING MY NUMBER ONE 


Buenos Aires is one of the largest cities in South America. 
Tt is a very beautiful city—clean, orderly, dignified. I was in 
Argentina when President Peron was at the height of power 
and Lady Beautiful Eva Peron, the First Lady, was adored by 
the populace. Posters with Juan Peron and Evita Peron: wall- 
papered many homes of the villagers and those of the city. 
Argentina was considered the United States of South America 
in its wealth and orderliness and even in its rush. The elec- 
tric trains plying through the different outlying towns of Bue- 
nos Aires were wonderfully organized and plentiful, each route 
had trains every three minutes. The subway service was per- 


fect. The walls of the Subway stations were beautifully tiled 
with historic sceneries. 


Orientation in that large city was easy... yet difficult. 
Easy, because the city is planned in an orderly way. Blocks 
are usually rectangular and the houses located in orderly se- 
quence. The entire city is divided into two throughout its 
length by a long street called Rivadavia. Your first point of 
orientation would be to know to what side of Rivadavia you 
would like to go. House enumerations were perfect. A house 
number 200 would be in the same level in any other street of 
that side of Rivadavia. (The sketch next page will illustrate my 
point. The streets are named with fictitious names, they are 
not true to reality; the numbers indicate numbers of houses.) 


In spite of all that order it was mighty hard to get trans- 
portation in thé Capital city. In Spite of the numberless clas- 
Sifications of public vehicles (which had me always confused) 
into buses, trolley-buses, micro-buses, etc., one had to be on 
the queue sometimes for hours. Taxis were not available, it 
was an extraordinary luck to be able to secure one. Half my 
mornings or afternoons were spent in queuing... Argentin- 
ians are orderly people and buses may not be crowded hence 
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the strictness in the queuings. What an ordeal for the impatient 
Legion envoy! Not a few times in the queus would I remem- 
ber the story of Habacuc who, according to the Bible narrative, 
was taken by an angel by the hair and dropped at the place 
where Daniel was detained in order to bring him food, and 
with that remembrance, came the desire for the same fate as 
Habacuc, but history did not repeat itself in my case. The 
only good thing queuing did to me was to give me opportunity 
for much reading. I had—and still have—the custom of taking a 
book with me whenever I go out, so that I can read it in odd 
moments. I did so much queuing then that, I would finish a 
book 500 pages in one month. 


Distances were enormous; even just to the outskirts of the 
city, the trip would take hours .. you were tired by the time 
you reached any destination. 
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With no credentials from the Archbishap of Buenos Aires 


except his oral permission, how was I to expect anything but 
miracles? 


“Planting rice is no fun” (as the Filipino folk ‘song goes); 
rounding up the parishes was no fun either. In some moments 
of depression, I felt as though the envoyship work of my last 
four years put together was not as onerous as the present one. 
Yet, I had to continue the search for my Number One to the bit- 
ter-end. I felt as if my energies were near the breaking point. 
Every word, every step taken, every inspiration expressed seemed 
fruitless and futile, but looking at them retrospectively now, 
they seemed an adventure. 


Here are typical examples of the tests-your-patience-reac- 
tions of priests approached. (All names of priests and parishes 
in this section are fictitious.) Aside from being parish-priest 
Fr. Tomas was also a Director of a big college. He argued that 
the important thing was that Christ should reign and that it 
did not matter if Mary did... Father Alejandro explained that 
the parish had been in existence for six years only and there- 
fore the people were not yet formed to be apostles, and not 
even Christians... And there was Fr. Martin who allowed me 
half an hour to speak to him. I did accept his concession, 
During my talk, he did not look at me at all, nor did he say 
a single syllable. After it, I asked him what he had to say anc 
his answer could not have been simpler. He said: “Nothing.” 
He left me at that... Father Alfonso was unique in a way. 
His parish office was in the second-floor, but you had to ring 
the bell downstairs. He answered my bell. But he did not 
invite me to go upstairs, he insisted in talking to me from his 
balcony in the 2nd floor (Romeo and Juliet background!?) 
my throat was breaking and he did not say a word; in the end, 
he dismissed me... like a bothersome fly perhaps?... Another 
bell-incident. It was Fr. Apolonio this time. I had rung the 
bell. He came out somewhat disshevelled and frowning, like 
one coming from a war evacuation. 

“What do you want?” he asked bluntly. 

Trying to impress him like a lamb (I don’t know if I suc- 
ceeded), I said that I wanted to tell him something that he 
would probably like to hear about. 

“What is it?” he insisted impatiently. 

“The Legion of Mary,’ I replied. 

“Invention of women,” from him, and he banged the door. 
The next thought in my mind got a shock and remained at 
that. But the worst was still to come. It was in the parish 
of Our Lady of Mercy. As soon as I had explained the purpose 
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of my visit, the priest, Fr. Leonardo, as if struck with madness, 
stood up, began saying frenziedly to me that I was against 
Canon Law for not coming with a written permission from fhe 
Cardinal, and having asked me beforehand where I was from, 
he said: “If I were you, right now I’d go back to the Philip- 
pines.” I replied nonchalantly that if he didn’t like to hear 
me, it was up to him, but that it was my business to stay 
and continue the work I have begun. With a rough gesture, 
he forced me to make an exit... This experience put me to 
the limit of my endurance and I wrote about it very graphically 
to my correspondent. His reply to the report was as follows: 


“...But what does he mean by saying that you are against 
Canon Law? It is he that is offending against the law—of 
politeness and proper Christian conduct.” 


Another gentlemanly and paternal encouragement that 
Frank Duff penned to me was the following (Letter of Jan 6, 
1961: “And you suffered even insult at the hands of the pa- 
rish-priest of San Tiburcio—he repulsed you. But to be thus 
repulsed on the verge of Christmas is not a bad thing; it es- 
tablishes a sort of identity between you and Our Blessed Lady 
who likewise was turned away from doors at that time of the 
year. Just keep on approaching everybody, one after the other, 
seeking to be indifferent to the manner in which they receive 
you—whether well or ill. Thereby you fulfill your duty to the 
Legion. That duty does not prescribe you that you must suc- 
ceed; it contents itself with telling you that you must try. 
Always remember that you are presenting a novel type of society 
to the Argentinians; there is nothing like it in their country. 
As they find it strange, so will it tend to repel the great majority 
of them at first. But keep on approaching people until you 
find what I may venture to call your spiritual kinsmen, but 
remember that such persons will be rare; no more than one in 
thirty or perhaps one in fifty. For that kinsman, when you find 
him, will be worth all the others put together. He will be like 
the foundation for the house that you are trying to build. You 
can place the house confidently upon him. And a certain pro- 
portion of those whom you find will be like Canon Valencia 
and Father Javier (of Mexico). The finding of such persons 
as that would alone justify your entire mission to Argentina. 
For they represent life and such easily produces further life.” 


“First the fast, then the feast,” as Bishop Sheen would put 
it. My ‘fasting’ was long enough. After having visited 80 par- 
ishes, I had not yet found my Number One Legion priest. The 
Argentinian sky was dense, as dense could be, with no winds suf- 
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ficiently strong to dispel the clouds. Once again, the encourage- 
ment of my adviser kept my spirit up: ‘I see that you have vis- 
ited eight parishes of Buenos Aires, that is to say two-thirds 
of the total. This is a big performance. When you have visited 
all the parishes, you will have accomplished the first part of 
your mission. Therefore, you must be quite satisfied even though 
no results may have appeared yet. Then threatened by feelings 
of disappointment at the poverty of the replies to your ap- 
proaches, reconcile yourself with the reflection that you have 
done your duty. To do that represents the greatest achieve- 
ment’.” 


*'34 * A RAY OF SUNSHINE 


What did the darkened room of my discouragements need 
but a ray of sunshine to enliven it up? The Lord was kind 
enough to send it opportunely to me—just about the breaking- 
point—in the form of a letter from a Mexican priest who in 
times past had given my Legion appeal a “knockout.” But Fr. 
Javier of Chilchota had continued my initial work, and by the 
looks of it, the priest finally gave in. Soon after arrival in 
Buenos Aires, I followed-up through correspondence Fr. Ja- 
vier’s campaign, and this letter now was a reply to mine. Here 
is the translation in full of the beautiful letter written from 
Villamar, Michoacan (Mezico) on August 9th, 1950; 


Sister Joaquina: :. 


I have come to appreciate deeply the note of Catholicity of 
our Mother the Church. You write me from distant lands with 
the sincere affection of those of us who call ourselves brethren 
in Jesus Christ. Faith in Jesus Christ makes us feel in all 
places of earth like in a family. 


Thanks for remembering this parish-priest of a ranch. 


Now let’s go to your topic, the Legion of Mary. Let me telt 
you that we are getting along very well. This Praesidium “Queen 
of Victories” of which you last heard, has obtained great vic- 
tories in big sinners whom it has shaken, or in whose con- 
sciences it has knocked hard and surely grace will continue 
the work it has started to do. I am happy with my Associa- 
tion: it is my Army Staff. I have been a Thomas, but I do 
not repent having been so, because it is sweet to surrender to 
what is evident; it is sweet to fall upon one’s knees to thank 
the Lord for the mercies that occasionally He forces upon us. 
I cannot forget the danger I was in, of losing this grace. Do 
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you remember, Sister Joaquina, of our first interview? What 
spite I showed, isn’t it? It was because I was under the im- 
pression of two other proposals that had been made to me, and 
which made me think this way: “What’s the idea of organizing 
more and more! My hands and my time are too full to be able 
to cope even with what I have to do.” And to find that the 
Legion of Mary was coming to me precisely in answer to my 
murmurings. For now I indeed have more hands, more feet, 
more eyes to see and cater to the needs of the Parish. Now I 
no longer have any need of thinking what work I am to give 
to these women, for they themselves bring in the material, for 
they are a magnificent team of “spies” in their visits to the 
homes. All this taken in good sense, of course. 


Sister Joaquina, I want to repeat my thoughts on this mat- 
ter: For God’s sake don’t recoil from the first refusal that 
my fellow-priests may give to you. If the Parish-priests knew 
what a rich treasure they can count on, in the same way that 
the travel-agents do to their clients they would listen to you and 
later, they would bless you. 


Live happily: because you go around the world like a 
White Messenger bringing everywhere the love of the BL. VIR- 
GIN and an immense treasure for the apostles of Christ. When 
you will have finished your career which is a privileged one 
like no other, (except for the priesthood), God will take your 
soul to heaven where you will contemplate her closely whom 
you loved so much on earth. 


Don’t forget to pray to God for us. I remember you in my 
Mass. Goodbye. 


Signed; FELIPE GARCIA 


So much for the letter. I still keep this letter. It served 
me no little in my campaigns. It helped some priests; it didn’t 
affect many. It’s all a matter on what kind of soil the seed 
falls upon, I suppose. 


*35°* THE LAND OF PROMISE 


A letter of Frank Duff unmistakably revealed the state of 
my drooping spirit: ‘Almost all of your three letters are writ- 
ten under the influence of depression. You are working hard, 
seeking out priests and spending ever so many words in trying 
to interest them—and for all there is little result. And worse 
even than no result, you complain of the great coldness of so 
many of the persons whom you are going to. Your experiences 
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are further evidence of the fact that the further South you 
go, the colder things become. But here is something that you 
must always bear in mind as well—that frequently these people 
who study to preserve a cold demeanor are really very warm 
underneath it. Let us hope that as you go along you will get 
abundant proof of this.” 


In the face of depressions, there’s nothing so relieving as 
taking a real long trip. Considering that, on the one hand, my 
Number One priest was not visible at all, not even with the 
telescope of my hopes, and not forgetting that Bishop Hanlon 
was ready to welcome the Legion in his Diocese, I arranged for 
my trip to Catamarca, by way of a “break.” 


Catamarca is a prodigious distance from Buenos Aires, 
not as Frank Duff thought in the beginning, an outlying part 
of the capital city. My trip to Catamarca was the longest train- 
trip I ever did—30 hours through the limitless pampas of Ar- 
gentina. 


The Concilium’s appraisal of Bishop Hanlon now justified 
itself! I could now give the Supreme Council of the Legion 
the happiest account of him: how he had spoken to his priests 
about the Legion with the result that they were now receptive. 
Also, I saw him twice a day and he would give me orientations 
and invaluable service. He attended the inaugural meetings of 
the first Praesidium, gave the Allocutio and took active part 
in the meeting. Indeed, he became our devoted promoter. 


Catamarca is a small city to the northwest of the Argen- 
tine Republic. It took me little time to round-up its few pa- 
rishes, specially after the hearty attitude of the Bishop of that 
Diocese, the late Bishop Charles Hanlon: C.P.,D.D. Every Parish- 
priest became a promise. Praesidia Our Lady of the Valley and 
Our Lady of Perpetual Help in the city itself were born simul- 
taneously on July 23, 1950. A few days later, that of Our Lady of 
Fatima in Villa Dolores, Villa Viejo. Fr. Alberto Miranda and 
Fr. Luis Quiroga were the first Legion priests in Catamarca 
city, Spiritual Directors of the first two named praesidia. 


If priests’ enthusiasms were the only consideration, then 
the Catamarca prospects were a dream. Father Torranza was 
the Spiritual Director of the Men’s Catholic Action and there 
were chances of organizing a men’s praesidium at the start; 
Father Quiroga brought six persons to the first meeting to 
pioneer the Legion in the Sacred Heart Parish, his church; 
Father Andrade would have wiped out Catholic Action to give 
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way to the Legion had I not opportunely dissuaded him from 
taking such a radical course; and Father Pedraza aes two 
praesidia simultaneously. 


But the seed of enthusiasm alone won’t do to bring the har- 
vest. The seed is the soil’s co-worker and each is indispensable 
in its own way. It is because of this that my rosy dreams failed 
to redden in the horizon of my hopes. What profusion of weeds 
had to be done away in order to carry on the works of land- 
scaping. Human life is indeed a veritable seed-bed of unwieldly 


elements, call them WRECE, which needed the scythe of firm- 
ness. 


First among these “weeds” were the merely emotional and 
inactive members, those who would tell you stories about sup- 
posedly true Apparitions of Our Lord or Our Lady, which sto- 
ries would make them shed profuse tears in thanksgiving for 
the special gift to them. Brother Duff’s prescription for this 
kind of people was: “If after a little while it becomes evident 
that they are unable or unwilling to assume active functions, 
then they should be gently aided to take their departure. We 
must make the most energetic measures to see that the Legion 
is going to be in a different category altogether, in the cate- 
gory of supreme activity.” 


Another harmful herb to weed out was lack of sense of 
discipline. Members were willing at small provocations to drop 
their work and to stay away from their meetings. Frank Duff 
was strict in saying to me: “I don’t have to tell you that af- 
ter a period of patience you must descend heavily upon these 
jaults. For the Legion could no more exist upon such a foun- 
dation than you could build the house upon sand.” 


“Another example of the poorness of quality,’ continued he, 
“or perhaps we should charitably say of the poorness of the 
education given hitherto to the Catholics—is the fact that you 
cannot find people able to do the records. As I have previously 
exclaimed to you, how do those people get along in the ordinary 
ways of life at all? How do they keep their accounts in small 
shops? How do they do any sort of office work?” 


An important point for legionaries and councils who in- 
sist in the wrong use of worksheets are these comments of 
Frank Duff: “I am astonished by what you say regarding the 
President who takes notes throughout the whole meeting. This 
is completely incorrect, for if it be done, how can such a Pre- 
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sident give attention to the conduct of the meeting? Any notes 
that have to be taken should be taken by the Secretary so that 
the attention of the President should be left completely free 
for the uninterrupted running of the meeting.” 


St. Francis de Sales said: “Flies do not trouble us with 
their strength but by their number.” The countless little dif- 
ficulties were heaping once again: here, no members willing 
to accept officership; there, an “overswollen praesidium” with 
countless members doing half-hearted works. There were le- 
gionaries, not belonging to the land of “mafana’’* but with the 
“manana” habits that prevented the praesidium from having 
high standards. There was a President, too aristocratic to be 
accessible even to the highest Legion authority; then the com- 
mon mistakes of speaking in a low voice while delivering the 
reports; of overtalkative members who would spend the time 
due to other members; the breaking of legionary secret, though 
only in small matters (fortunately so!) 


Even so, time came when Catamarca had generally im- 
proved. Inch by inch was gained. Part of the price had to 
be paid by repeating to the members a thousand times the 
different points of duty. 


In due time, that is, on November 22, 1950 was the date set 
for the Catamarca Curia Inauguration meeting, Bishop Han- 
lon who cooperated in his usual kindly way, offered his Palace 
for the first meeting of the Curia. Attendance was good: it 
included the Bishop, four Spiritual Directors, the S.D. of Catho- 
lic Action, a seminarian, a group of nuns and six praesidia out 
of eight. The two missing praesidia were very distant ones. 
The proceedings were agreeable, characterized by a lively dis- 
cussion in which the Bishop took part. 


The first Curia Officers were: Most Rev. Charles Hanlon, 
CP., D.D. as Spiritual Director; Miss Magdalena Cubas, Presi- 
dent; Mrs. Victoria M. de Rojas, Vice-President; Miss Elsa El- 
vira Teran, Secretary; and Miss Marina Castellanos, Treasurer. 
Except for the vice-president who was president of the Praesi- 
dium in Chumbicha, the other officers were from city praesi- 
dia. 


The two distant Praesidia were those of Chumbicha, Capa- 
yan, and Recreo, La Paz. Now the Curia could be left alone to 
consolidate itself and extend the Legion. Following the Legion 
principle much emphasized by Frank Duff of “Hit and run,’ I 


* Mevico. 
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Photo taken after the Catamarca First Acies which was presided over by the late Bishop 
Charles Hanlon, C.P., D.D., the Catamarea Curia Spiritual Director. 

To the right of the Bishop are Magdalena Cubas, the Curia President, and Victoria M. de 
Rojas, Vice-President. To the left of the Bishop, Fr. Alberto Miranda, the then Bishop's 
secretary. 


left the Curia on its own as soon as it had taken shape and 


came back only once to check up its “health” before leaving 
the country. 

Through the insistent hammering on the heads of the Curia 
Officers that correspondence was indispensable, I was able to 
get news about the Curia from time to time, before the final 
check-up. One news was that Bishop Hanlon wanted Praesidia to 
be established in the ranches which were visited by the priest 
only three or four times a year. Bro. Duff’s comment to this 
news was as follows: “...of course that would be the supreme 
ideal for us, for in such places the Legion is vitally needed. But 
really I would have doubts as to the capacity of Praesidia to 
survive in such places, having regard to the difficulties which 
they have in larger places. Do you think that Praesidia would 
be able to carry on out there in the total absence of the priest? 
I must say that I am very puzzled by what appears to be the 
lack of determination and purpose in the people there. For I 
have previously told you that in Africa we have many praesidia 
which are working without the help of the priest. The very 
first praesidium visited by Maurice O’Connor when he went to 
Africa as envoy had not seen a priest for six months, and yet 
it was a splendid praesidium.” 

The other news, however, was not very heartening. Frank’s 
comment to it was this: “Your news that not only the President 
but the Secretary and the Treasurer of the Curia are also mem 
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bers of that suspended Praesidium is thoroughly disconcerting. 
That deprives those three members of any constitutional status. 
Obviously, the position has to be terminated in one way or an- 
other, and that quickly. Either the Praesidium must resume 
its work or its three members must provide themselves with 
other Praesidia (enroll as members in the praesidia that is) 
or else resign from their Curia officerships. 


“And to add even to the incorrectness of the situation, the 
Curia Secretary is going away for a couple of months and has 
appointed the Secretary of the susperded Praesidium to act in 
her place. Moreover the Vice-President is sick and cannot pos- 
sibly attend the Curia mcetings at the moment. And the Curia 
Treasurer is away on holidays! What an amazing position! 
There does not seem to be a note of seriousness in the minds of 
all those people so far as religion is concerned. Religion is 
apparently the least of all the interests of their lives—however, 
indignant they might feel if such a thing were suggested to them. 
They would not act thus towards any of the concerns of the 
world. Perhaps you will now realize how desperately necessary 
the Legion is to that Continent, for it is as a voice in the wilder- 
mess crying out for better things. It may be a small and weak 
little voice at the moment, but its volume will grow so that it 


will be heard throughout all South America. And at that stage 
many of the nobler souls will awaken from their religious slum- 
ber and listen.” 


* 36* TURN OF TIDE 


Getting ready for the worst yet hoping for the best, I went 
back to Buenos Aires, to continue my impatient search for 
priest Number One. Time and patience are truly efficacious 
fertilizers. A few months ago the city seemed hermetically closed 
to the Legion; now its gates were flung open, if only to, ignite 
my latent illusions. Indeed the darkest hour is before dawn. 
As if by agreement, a whole line-up of prospectives came to 
view. Frank Duff was full-mouthed with his comments on each 
of the potentials. 


“The Capuchin Fathers at Nuestra Sefiora de los Angeles lis- 
tened sympathetically to you but told you that it would be at 
least a year before any thought could be entertained of start- 
ing the Legion. A year is a long time off! 


“Another of your recommendations was to Hijas de Jesus, 
but these are under the control of the Jesuits. 


“It will be interesting to see if that Trinitarian, Father 
Secundino, makes contact with Father MacDonald while in Chi- 
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le. If he does, it is certain that Fr. MacDonald will waken him 
up in regard to the Legion. 


“And now for the important event of your first meeting 
in St. Patrick’s. I see that Fr. Histon invited nearly fifty, and 
of these only seven turned up—and two gave in their names to 
be legionaries. In spite of this small figure you courageously 
started and you were counting on omy a little better in the 
matter of membership. 


“Your efforts in the Capital city are greatly frustrated by 
the preparation for Christmas which have been proceeding on 
all sides. The usual difficulty of making contact with the priests 
is being felt by you. Fr. Histon is away for the present. And 
you have been suffering set-backs at the hands of different 
priests, 


“I see that you have had another disappointment in regard 
to Belgrano. You spent a whole week recruiting alone, and in 
the end you did not land a single fish. You compare yourself 
to the disciples labouring all night without catching any fish. 
But then remember what the sequel to that episode was! 


“From the parish priest of Saavedra you got a kind recep- 
tion. You were able to make him interested in the Legion and 
he has promised to endeavor to get it started. After you have 
been around a little more through all those priests, you wiil 
have set them all talking about the Legion, whether for or 
against. The next step after that must be the finding of a 
few priests who will be ready to start with determination. Also 
remember that scattered around through all the priests of 
Buenos Aires there must be a few who are like Canon Valencia 
and Father Javier. Try to find those persons.” 


The search continued, I was flinging all my efforts into 
this search. And Frank Duff continued giving his pieces of 
practical advice: 


“In Moron you also did happily. The parish-priest there 
was sick but listened very civilly to all that you had to say 
about the Legion and was undoubtedly interested. I see that 
he had previously heard about the Legion and had been im- 
pressed by what was told to him. There you are again—you 
are reaping where others sowed. 


| “Another pleasant experience was your encounter with the 
Provincial of the Passionists, Father Ambrose. You found him 
more than kind and he ended up by giving you valuable recom- 
mendations. 
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“You refer to Father Kieliy, C.P. We have previously heard 
of him as being deeply interested in the Legion and wishful to 
start it.” 


“Your tale of visits to priests is the usual one. You got in 
many calls but most of them were negative. However, you did 
find an occasional grain of wheat. Remember from a single 
grain of wheat the crops of all the earth could be produced 
with care. Especialiy you were well received by the parish- 
priest of St. Sabinus. He remarked to you that even if the 
Praesidium which he hopes to start would not be approved 
officially, still he would go on with the Praesidium. This sounds 
bad. In the first place, why should he be refused permission 
by the authorities who have already given that permission to the 
priests in general? In these circumstances you would need to 
move very warily. Do not let him start at all except you are 
sure that he has the permission. ss 

“The report on your visit to the parish-priest of Nifio Je- 
sus is gool to read. I see the parish-priest has been already 
twenty-six years in that parish of forty-six thousand persons; 
that he is bitterly disappointed with Catholic Action, and that 
one of his reasons for being so disappointed is that it excludes 
the humbler elements from its membership that is very amusing 
sort of Catholicism, to exclude the poor people! Such persons 
as that must never have read the Gospel, which specifies as 
one of the signs that the Redeemer has come, that the poor have 
the Gospel preached unto them. 


“But thank goodness, you met a few that were favorable, 
and some that were magnificent. Apparently, you would rank 
as the best of these latter Father Roque Tonoli, an Italian. 
Him you brought to the pitch of real conviction about the 
Legion, so that he would have been willing to start. But the 
difficulty lies in the fact that he is shortly to be transferred, 
to the neighboring diocese of La Plata. If you can manage to 
keep in touch with him in his new location, that transfer may 
represent a signal blessing. Out of him may proceed a great 
Legion growth. 


“Another of your contacts was the brother of the Bishop 
La Plata, whom you made interested. If he utilizes his influ- 
ence with his brother, it will be useful to the Legion.” 


Promises and nothing but promises kept me up, but their 
realizations were accompanied with weary waiting, waiting, 
waiting... and to insure that my waiting capacity would not 
run short, Frank Duff saw to it that his counsels were never 
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wanting. Here’s another golden sample of his encouragements: 
“you must feel often depressed after a round of fruitless visits. 
Let the corrective to that feeling of depression lie in the reali- 
zation that not one word you had spoken nor one moment spent 
in Our Lady’s service has gone to waste...Every one of those 
things remain alive, just like seed in the ground, waiting its 
appropriate time to bring forth fruit. You specify the usual 
depressing array of visits to the so-so’s, the hostiles, the outs, 
the too-busy’s, to those devoted to Catholic Action. Each— 
where you caught him—had him different tale to tell, but all 
finished on the same note, i.e. that cf inertia. 


“You say that now (April 1951) you have visited one hun- 
dred parishes. That is a marvelous record of constancy in the 
teeth of a difficult situation. It is amazing that such a number 
of parishes should not have yielded even a single praesidium. 
In the end a number of rather fair prospects have shown them- 
selves, and it is likely that some among these must arrive. 
Actually you open your letter with the statement that harvest 
times is close at hand!” 


After the hurried rush through all old contacts in the hope 
of livening up some of these to starting point, I made a couple 
of happy hits. The first one was in regard to Father Arana 
of St. Raphael’s Parish. The 14th of April was fixed as the day 
for taking off. 


Holy Cross, the Passionist Church (not a parish) Was com- 
| pensation for much fruitless labor. Fr. Stephen the appointed 
| Spiritual Director brought together a goodly crowd, fifty la- 
dies and six men, and out of this gallant group eight volun- 
teered for membership. Father Ambrose Goeghegan, CP., the 
| Provincial, was the power behind the scenes. I had met him 
| and he showed enthusiasm for the Legion. He came to the 

first meeting in which I presided. At the end of the meeting, 
he made to me this enthusiastic, unforgettable, exportable de- 
claration: “Joaguina,’ he said, “I am now 22 years Director 
of Catholic Action, and I tell you that never in those years have 1 
seen anything so lively as this Legion of yours.” The historical 
data about this praesidium are the following: 


Name: Our Lady of Good Hope. 

Location: Holy Cross Church. 

Foundation: April 12, 1951. 

Officers: Spiritual Director, Rev. Fr. Stephen Quaine, CFP; 
President, Miss Elisa Fox; Vice-president, Miss A. Beatriz Oro; 
Secretary, Ma. del Rosario Barone; and Treasurer, Etta Mooney. 
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Rev. Fr. Ambrose Goeghegan, C.P. 
and his siter Anita two great sup- 
porters of the Argentine Legion in 
its early days. Fr. Ambrose was 
then the Passionist Provincial. 


The Praesidium in St. Raphael’s Parish got started but it 
was short-lived, however, here are the names of those who 
“tried”: 

Name: Praesidium Queen of Apostles, St. Rafael’s Parish 

Location: Buenos Aires 

Foundation: April 14, 1951 

Officers: Spiritual Director, Rev. Fr. Adolfo Arana; Presi- 
dent, Miss Maria Favone; Vice-president, Miss Lucia Ramali; 
Secretary, Miss Haydee Arzac Panelo; and Treasurer, Carmen G. 
de Lopreato. 


As far as I could make it from news after I had left Ar- 
gentina, the former praesidium survived, not so the latter. 


naar Y ig STEERING THE COURSE 


There’s a time for all things under heaven, as the Eccle- 
siastes says. There’s a time to sow and that time had come to 
the Legion in Argentina. But all sowing needs after-care, and 
the time for this had also arrived. The Lord provides for all 
needs—and always! 


Through a letter of recommendation, my Priest Number 
One, Fr. Ambrose Goeghegan, C.P. I got to meet Rev. Sister 
“Dominica, a Sister of Mercy. Sister was very promising. She 
administered to me real encouragement and gave me all the ma- 
ternal help she could afford. She provided me with important 
letters of introductions, among which was one to Miss Elisa 
Fox, an Irish Argentinian lady who took to the Legion as the 
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Elisa For, President of the first 
Praesidium in Buenos Aires at the 
Passionist Church. 


duck takes to water. At once Elisa (Lizzie to me) expressed 
her desire to join me in my Legion rounds. This was one of the 
happiest things that I had encountered up to this time. And 
as Frank Duff commented when I informed him about this 
“find”: “It will make all the difference to you to have a com- 
panion going about with you. Troubles shared are troubles 
halved. When you have Miss Fox with you, those rebuffs that 
hurt you so much will hardly cause you any pain at all. More- 
over it will be advantageous to your mission to have an Ar- 
gentinian in your company. It will give the Legion more of an 
appearance of being an Argentinian product. It certainly was 
a tragedy that Miss Fox should have come to Dublin and yet 
made no contact with the Legion at all. Encourage her in her 
work and bring her everywhere with you. It may end by in- 
flaming her so that in time you may have a worthy President 
of the Buenos Aires Curia—whenever it comes into being...” 

Frank was so thrilled with this “found treasure” that be- 
fore he ended his letter, he had to add one more paragraph of 
eomment about her: 
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“Before I conclude this letter I revert to the item of Elise 
Fox. Again I express my gratification. You speak of her as 
teaching children in an English school. Is she dependent on 
that work for her livelihood? From the fact that she was 
able to indulge in such immense European traveling in 1950, 
I am led to think that she may be a person of private means. 
If that be the case, you might be able to induce her to throw 
herself whole time into the work of the Legion. If she is really 
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versed in the Legion and utterly devoted to its service she 
could hold the fort in Argentina, leaving you very free to move 
around the other adjacent countries.” , 


In the next few letters, Frank Duff had always some long 
paragraph about Lizzie Fox. She was a new “catch” and af- 
forded plenty of intrigue and hope. Here are some of his com- 
ments about her, in answer to my letter-reports to him who was 
still my correspondent by a special grace of God: 


Your account of Miss For is utterly stimulating to us. 
You say that you had her company for about half of the time; 
that she is enthusiastic, competent and helpful to you. Truly 
you have dug up a treasure—equivalent to Father Javier, let 
us hope. In my previous letter to you I have spoken of the 
infinite advantage that she will prove to you if she turns out 
to be really solid. She will free you to a tremendous extent, 
enabling you to go to other fields in South America now in fa- 
vor of the Legion, and you are the only person who is available 
to exploit all that inconceivably great harvest. Therefore, it 
is imperative that you be able to dig up key people who can 
take your place once you have started the Legion in a diocese 
or a country, so that you can move on to fresh territory rapidly. 


“I see that Miss Fox has been away from Buenos Aires for 
a week. You speak of this as a loss but one of which you are 
strangely glad for it has proved to be an unpleasant week for 
you, one of failure and rebuffs. But why should you fear to 
subject her to that experience? If she is of the right quality, 
she would thrive under such treatment. I think that people 
only value a cause in proportion that they suffer for it. She 
has not had this experience of suffering for the Legion yet, and 
it is imperative that she should have it! 


“You say that it would be necessary to give some sort of 
status to Lizzie. Obviously it would be necessary to provide her 
with’ some written document recommending her to those to 
whom she goes and vouching for her. Of course such a docu- 
ment would have to refrain from classifying her as an envoy— 
which is quite a peculiar position, representing a very special 
decision and appointment by the Concilium. Therefore, the name 
‘envoy’ should not be thrown around lightly. What exactly had 
you in mind when you speak of the necessity of giving status 
to Lizzie? Were you thinking of a formal Concilium letter, or 
would a letter from yourself be adequate? We would, of course, 
draw up a letter of recommendation, if you wish us to do so.” 


In the course of time, Liszie became President of Praesidium 
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— Lady of Good Hope at the Passionist Church, as mentioned 
ve, 


Commenting on my many appraisals of Lizzie, my corres- 
pondent had this to say: 

“Lizzie now occupies a pivotal position, and I hope that she 
will prove worthy of it. Actually it is very important for her- 
self that she should stand the test, for this role has not been 
assigned to her by you or by us but by none other than Our 
Blessed Lady herself. It is a privilege to be assigned an 
important place, but likewise it is a grave responsibility. If 
we fail in what has been thus given to us, woe to us at our 
judgement.” 


sles Yi RECESSIONAL 

Soon after the setting-up of the Praesidium Our Lady of 
Good Hope at the Holy Cross Passionist Church, the call for 
envoyship to CHILE reached me. The call was urgent on the 
ground that “the iron should be struck while hot.” When my 
preparations for the trip to Chile were over, Praes, Our Lady of 
Good Hope must have been holding its second meeting only. 


I had planned for that day the handing over of the Legion 
to Lizzie. Unfortunately, however, on that very day of the 
meeting her brother died suddenly and I could not possibly 
carry out my plan. At that meeting there appeared on the 
scene a new, very promising member by the name of Anita 
Goeghegan, sister of the Passionist Provincial Fr. Ambrose. Ani- 
ta was younger than Lizzie, very enthusiastic, and capable. 
One advantage she had over Lizzie is that she knew Spanish 
perfectly. In fact, her work was that of a translator (English- 
Spanish) in an important institution of her country. 


I did not know whether Lizzie’s come-back from the funeral 
services and post-funeral family services would take place be- 
fore I left the country. To play safe, then and there—at the 
second meeting of the praesidium I assigned Anita to take my 
place. I gave her this authority with the understanding, how- 
ever, that she was to share it with Lizzie, that the two of them 
unitedly would work to make the Legion go in its forward 
march. 


Already in Chile, I used to receive letters from Anita giv- 
ing me an account of the Legion progress in Buenos Aires. I 
always relayed such news to Dublin and my faithful corres- 
pondent had this to say in the letter that spoke of Argentina 
for the last time: 
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“I find just now that I have not yet dealt with your letters 
of the 15th and 23rd of April. It is in the main devoted to an 
account of Fr. Ambrose and Anita. The particulars you give 
concerning both of them could not read better. In them you 
seem to have found enough dynamism to spread the Legion all 
over the diocese—not to say Argentina. It is certainly interestiny 
to note the important place being taken by the Passionists in 
the beginnings. You will note that the first start, ie., the 
Father Hayes’ one, was under the auspices of the Passionists. 
After that, a Father William Cushing, C.P. made determined 
and long-continued efforts to get the Legion going in Buenos 
Aires, but of course without success. I think that this valiant 
figure is now dead without having entered into the Promised 
Land of the Legion. However, here is the third attempt, and 
it has been successful. 


“I should have mentioned that I will of course enter into 
correspondence with Anita. As you have so formally confided 
a sort of headship to Lizzie, I think that we had better do no- 
thing for the present which would seem to mark a departure 
from that. If we now inserted Anita’s name into that docu- 
ment along with Lizzie’s, it would undoubtedly be regarded by 
her as a revoking of the position first granted to her. The best 
course is to let things develop along their own lines. We will 
administer all encouragement to both parties...” 


Time is a great determinant in human life, for it moves 
forward always, but with or without success, depending on a 
host of factors. Our lives unroll in time and place; and one 
sows, another waters, and still others harvest. 

Alfie Lambe took over from me. He worked with the height 
of his enthusiasm and he died at the age of 26 in Buenos Aires 
bringing with him the glory of dedication to the “only worth- 
while” and lasting cause: God’s honor and that of His Mother. 


It must have been Alfie’s devotion that hastened Argen- 
tina’s HAPPY HOUR. For ever since, Argentina has progressed 
legionarily at a heartening pace. For want of correspondents 
from Argentina from whom I could secure more detailed 
descriptions of the progress there, I transcribe excerpts of the: 
Concilium Minutes which give an account of the status of 
Argentina at present: (1966). 


“Sister Anne Lavery, (another envoy to Argentna), reports 
that the extension team working in the diocese of Nequen has 
been very successful. Their work had the active support of the 
Bishop who also provided transport. Five new Praesidia were 
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set up mainly composed of men. In Bahia Blanca, a Peregri- 
natio project was put into operation and during the week 28 
legionaries took part, visiting houses of ill-repute and doing 
street contact work.Bro. Noel Lynch has proposed three ex- 
perienced legionaries for full-time extension work. He is giv- 
ing very serious consideration to the erection of at least two 
further Senatus for Argentina. (March 1966). 


Sister Anne Lavery reports that 25 to 30 legionaries from 
Adroque Comitium have offered themselves for extension. With 
Bro. Lynch she was received by His Eminence Cardinal Caggiano 
who showed great interest in the Legion and said that since the 
Council, there was even a greater need for it. Sr. Lavery also 
asked if there is any possibility of another envoy for Argentina 
as both Bro, Lynch and herself will be returning home next year. 
Minutes (July 1966). 


“Bro. Noel Lynch says that in most of the Dioceses of Ar- 
gentina a Council of clergy has been set up to assist the Bishop 
im governing the Diocese. There are now only three Dioceses in 
Argentina and one in Rafaela where the Legion is not es- 
tablished. 


“It was proposed by John Murray and seconded by Bro. 
John Nagle that the Cordoba Comitium, Argentina, be raised 
to the status of a Senatus. This was passed unanimously by the 
Concilium.” 


Time indeed has done wonders with the Legion in Argen- 
tina. And if there is any gospel saying that has been verified 
in the Argentine Legion, it is this one: “J sowed; Apollo wa- 
tered and God gave the increase.” (St. Paul to Cor. I, Chapter 
3, verse 6). 
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Rev. Fr. William McDonald poses 
with Alfie Lambe in New York 
The latter was on transit to C- 
lombia in 1953. 


*39* TRAIL-BLAZER 


I imagine that some babies enter this world smiling and 
others crying. I’ve never asked an obstetrician to confirm this. 


Anyway, I entered Chile the smiling-baby way. Reason: I 


knew that I was not going into it alone (as I had into Argen- 
tina). For the first time in my five years’ envoyship life till 
then, did I have a precursor: one that had paved the way for 
me, one to whom I could go for consultation and guidance and 
protection, if necessary, let alone exchange of ideas and con- 
firmation of my plans and dreams, one who would be all in 
one for me: priest-adviser, friend and even co-worker. 


That precursor was no other than Maryknoller Father Wil- 
liam McDonald, then a missionary in a remote village, San 
Gregorio, via Niquen, Nuble, Central Chile. 


Like a true American, he was a practical man. First of all, 
he got in touch with me (then in Argentina) through corres- 
pondence, asking me to inform the Concilium about the pros- 
pects in Chile. His letters revealed his keen desire and utter 
devotion to advance the Cause of the Legion in his second 
fatherland. Frank Duff’s satisfaction and new dreams concern- 
ing Father McDonald’s voluntary efforts is seen in these ex- 
cerpts of letters addressed to me to Argentina: 


“We are greatly pleased by what you tell of the interest of 
that Maryknoll Father in Chile, Fr. McDonald. It looks as if we 
will get our beginning in Chile through him. And apparently 
the Bishop has given his consent. I have already written off 
to Fr. McDonald assuring him of our happiness, and promising 
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that you will render him all possible assistance in the way of 
Hterature, etc. Also I suggest that you might find it feasible to 
give him a visit some time in the future. Let me mention that 
everywhere the Maryknoll Fathers and Nuns have been most 
appreciative of the Legion and helpful. (November 14, 1950). 


“The copy of the letter which you enclose from Fr. Mc- 
Donald is a beautiful document. In him we seem to have found 
a really interested person, a valiant propagandist. And I note 
that he has safely received all the documents which you dis- 
patched to him. And his zeal not merely surveys Chile 
but takes in Peru as well. You ask if you should establish con- 
tact with the priests whose names he gives. Certainly we would 
recommend you to do that. Such letters are like seeds. And 
they may be very fertile seeds, taking root easily and bringing 
forth in a prolific way. (December 2, 1950). 


“I note that Fr. McDonald is looking for his month’s holi- 
day before his transfer on the 1st April, and that he wishes 
to spend this month journeying around the Praesidia of Cata- 
marca (Argentina), seeing how they are functioning. You men- 
tion that you are endeavoring to fit into these plans; that you 
are arranging his itinerary. Whatever you can do to stimulate 
the interest of this remarkable priest will represent a great 
progress to the Legion. (February 4, 1951). 


“So you have had the happiness of meeting Fr. McDonald 
at the airport, after having had to wait two hours for him, 
No, I see that it was the journey to the airport which occu- 
pied two hours! I see that the Tesserad was the identifying 
mark between the two of you. You mention that he was sick 
during the passage over the Andes, which was a pity for he 
would have seen such grandeur. You declare him to have 
been born for the Legion and to be of the type needed in 
every country. When is Argentina going to give you a Fr, 
McDonald? Having read your lofty valuation of him, I rTe- 
joice to see that he is Irish. County Tipperary has reason 
to be proud of its product. 

“IT had not understood that he was going to travel through 


Bolivia. I thought that his trip was only through Chile. Also 
it is his intention to contact the Maltese Fathers in Peru. He 


seems well provided with handbooks. With amusement I see 


that his visits were cut down by the fact that it is not esteemed 
to be good in Argentina for a priest to go around in company 
with a lady. However you got in a certain number of visits 
with him, specially to the various Orders of Nuns. I note 
that he stayed with the Irish Passionists in Buenos Aires 
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and that Miss Fox was prominent in discharging the duties 
of hostess. Altogether you give a thrilling account of his stay.” 


(March 3rd, 1951) 


I remember vividly our taking Fr. McDonald for lunch 
one day at the famous Buenos Aires restaurant “La Cabafia.” 
This restaurant specialized in beef steaks. Meat was plentiful 
and delicious in that country. The waiter was ready to take 
the order. All you had to say was the height of the steak 
that you wanted, whether one, two or three inches. We or- 
dered the shortest height, may be one inch, we thought that 
we had to see it first, and in case we wanted more, we just 
order another one. The meat came... . it was deliciously 
done, but even with the minimum size of the steak, we had 
enough to feed even our eyes. I felt like a cannibal. 


Fr. MeDonald was not able to stay long, nor was he able 
to visit Catamarca due to the tremendous distance from Bue- 
hos Aires. He continued his Latin-American tour, not losing 
touch with me or with the Concilium. Frank Duff's letters 
continued to reveal a lot of exchange information between him 
and me, and him and the Council. 


. Father McDonald must. have urged Dublin to send me to 
Chile as soon as possible. Frank Duff's last letter to me to 
Argentina, dated April 21 said: 


“I would say that he has made certain several starts in 
both Peru and Bolivia. He must be a man of great thorough- 
ness,-for he had filled his bag so full of literature in different 
languages that he was able to give to each priest he met 
Legion literature in his own tongue. This must have pro- 
foundly impressed those various people. Father McDonald also 
told us of the plans of the Bishop of Talca in your regard. 
That Bishop is apparently willing to take on himself a sort 
of responsibility for your whole trip, arranging its details, re- 
commending you to different people. It is an asset of im- 
mense importance. It seems that the Bishop is regarding it as a 
point of honor that your trip will be a success. J note that the 
Bishop thinks it well that you should start your envoyship in 
Santiago, remaining there for at least a couple of months. Fol- 
low out his directions to the letter. 


“I now salute you under a new title: Envoy to Chile. 
Let me wish you a most fruitful stay in that land. The find- 
ing of even one real spark-plug in Chile would enable you 
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Fr. McDonald in one of his recent letters cries-out plaintively: 
Bow is the Legion of Mary to be spread all over the inconceiv- 


yourself. Have no fear however. For She who is mighty will 
eccomplish great things through you. Remember that only we 
drove you forth, you would still be working away in Zamora 
(Mexico). That would mean that the Legion would not now 
be in existence in Argentina, and that you would not now be 
the envoy to Chile. Likewise we would not now be discussing 
such a huge Programme as Peru, Bolivia and the rest of South 
America. As your next letter may possibly come from Ssan- 
tiago, we will await it with much expectation.” (April ai, 
1951). Instead of FD's ordinary complimentary ending “Sin- 
cerely yours”, this one ends in a unique way: “Wishing you 
all the aids of heaven, I am, yours very sincerely.” 


* 40 * SEALED TO FUNCTION 


A baseball field has four bases, one of which is the home- 
base. I had passed my three bases (Mexico, Colombia, Argen- 
tina) and could easily have made home-run. But it was not 
so. As FD put it (after I had informed him that I expected 
no difficulty in securing my Chilean visa): “... you will 
observe that the life of each envoy is something like that of 
a tennis ball, beaten from place to place. But it is more than 
a game that is being played with the Legion envoy.” 


Not even the rumours and fears of War could bring me back 
to the home-base. Another letter of FD reveals my reactions 
and his counter-reactions to mine as follows: “« .. and you 
ask what is to happen to you in the event of War breaking 
out. As things appear to us, you are in the safest place in 
the whole world where you are. The worst thing that could 
happen to you would be that you would be cut away from 
us. I would recommend you to put the thought of war clean 
out of your mind. You will only uselessly vex your soul by 
contemplation of the possibility!” 


After a delightful flight by Aerolineas Argentinas once 
again over the gorgeous Andes Mountain Range, I arrived in 
Santiago de Chile on April 28, 1951, a day which bore many 
memories: first of all, it was the Legion Patron Grignion de 
Montfort Day, also it was the same day in which FD in 1939 
had met the then reigning Supreme Pontiff Pius XI. Three 
little priests, headed by Fr. McDonald welcomed me at the 
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airport. Fr. McDonald had prepared a happy surprise for me 
at arrival. Like most Americans, Father easily identified a 
Filipino group at the airport. He told them I was arriving. 
What was my surprise to meet them all—they were on a tour- 
ing adventure and were departing that day from Chile, One of 
them was Miss Noemi Zamora, a former President of a Prae- 
sidium in Paco, Manila. We had just enough time to ex- 
change pleasantries. But it was certainly a happy beginning 
of my Chilean envoyship. 


The Fathers took me to my headquarters-to-be, at the 
House of Miss Anne Favard, an English lady residing at 2625 
Avenida Jose Infante street. Nufioa district, Santiago, the ca- 
pital of Chile. Miss Favard was living alone with her father. 
She was then a teacher at the Sacred Heart College of Santiagu. 
With her I had companionship and friendship, and absolute 
freedom to come and go, as the needs demanded. 


Two days after arrival was St. Catherine Sienna’s Feast- 
day. Being a member of the Lay Dominican Order, I was 


in the very heart of the city, so I could not possibly miss 
it by taking “Catedral Number 10” bus from Av. Jose Maria 
Infante. After Mass, I casually inquired at the Dominican 
convent if any priests from the Philippines happened to be 
in Santiago. What was my joy when the porter answered me 
in the affirmative. “Bring them all to me at the parlor.” 
Was my fast abbess-like instinctive request. But none were 
available at that moment. I contented myself with jotting 
down the phone number of the Dominican convent. 


At about supper-time, I rang the phone. Fr. Bautista 
Castafio, O. P. came to answer the ring. 


“Who’s calling?” he asked. Recognizing his voice at once, 
I gave him my Christian name only “This is Joaguina.” 


“What Joaquina?” To cll appearances, he did not recog- 
nize my voice. 


....“Has any other Joaquina entered your life?” I asked jo- 
kingly. Then he recognized me. “Are you Joaquina Lucas?” 


We both had the surprise of our lives! I had met Fr. Cas- 
tafio way back in the 30’s at the University of Sto. Tomas, 
Manila. He is a Canon Law graduate and was Professor in 
the University Centra] Seminary. The latest I knew of him 
was that he was sent to the missions in China. He is re- 
puted to be a great master of the Chinese language. I thought 
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Rev. Fr. Bautista Castano, O.P. 
first Spiritual Director of the 
first Curia in Chile. He is still 
an ardent promoter of the Le- 
gion, 


uy 


oe 


he was among Communists and wild beasts in the mission 
forests. 


He, in turn, thought that I was in Mexico. In fact, he 
said that he had written to me to Mexico asking me to come 
to Chile and start the Legion here. The truth is that the 
letter never reached me. What a blessed coincidence, it was — 
the realization of each other’s dream. : 


We decided to lose no time. At the first opportunity, he 
gathered the members of the Lay Dominican Order (formerly 
known as Third Order members), men and women, and to 
each group, he made me give two talks. The only thing pend- 
ing for us to start in a formal way was the permission from 
the Archbishop of Santiago, His Eminence Jose Maria Cardinal 
Caro Rodriguez. 


I still remember the first talk I gave to the women of the 
Lay Dominican Order. The setting was a stage which seemed 
to be out of use — somewhat dingy. But the heartiness of 
the members compensated for the lack of a better place. To 
be sure, I stressed in my talk Legion discipline: regular and 
punctual attendance at weekly meetings and the legionary sec- 
ret. After the talk, an open forum. Before ending up, I put 
the much expected decisive question: “Who wants to try, just 
to try the Legion?” A rare occurrence: a tall lady stood up 
at once and in a voice which was saturated with illimitable 
love for God and the Blessed Mother she said: “I do like to 
enlist as an active legionary!” No hesitations, no fears, on 
the contrary, full of determination and overflowing with love. 
It was Dofia Elvira de Montuschi who had given the first pledge 
to Our Lady. Four others followed her example. Immediate- 
ly after the talk, Elvira kept me company, she made detailed 
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inquiries about the Legion: its requirements, works, spirit, 
system, what not. “Why,” she explained, “ever since childhood, 
I’ve had no other dream than to become ‘a soldier and a priest,” 
But God had made her a woman, her dream had to be stor- 
aged, if not killed, as she charmingly put it, and now here 
comes the Legion which can make of her a soldier (through 
its discipline) and a priest (thru its apostolic spirit). It was 
the very dream of her life come true. 


Following what seems to be God’s plan as regard great 
works, that they should have the humblest of beginnings, other 
applications for the Legion had come in by this time. One of 
them, the first one in fact, from an American Precious Blood 
Father, Samuel Homsey, who was parish-priest in a small vill- 
age on the outskirts of the city called Resbalon, adjacent to 
another tiny spot called Tropezon in the most hidden of pa- 
rishes, St. Joseph’s in Plaza Garin on the outskirts of Santiago. 
Four simple women were ready to take up the sweet yoke. 
On the 14th of May, I gave them a talk. 


In the meantime, only the Cardinal’s permission was want- 
ing for the formal start. His Excellency the late Bishop Ma- 
nuel Larrain Errazuriz of Talca Diocese had promised me sup- 
port and help to secure the desired permission. It was again 
a period of waiting, waiting, waiting, almost two weeks, but 
what a happy ending after the waiting! 


Cardinal Caro was the most loved person in Chile.. He was 
an elderly prelate, the oldest in South America then. On the 
occasion of one of his jubilee celebrations, the people of Chile 
magnanimously offered him lots of gifts. The big gift was a 
car. Circulars, press releases, posters spoke of him as “el chi- 
leno mas querido de Chile.” (The Chilean most loved by the 
Chilean people.) He did not go for protocol, everybody could 
approach him without set ceremonies and requirement. How 
accessible indeed! 


It was Bishop Larrain himself who introduced me to the 
Cardinal. His Eminence was most likeable. He became very 
interested in the Legion. I had half an hour with them and 
then he gladly gave the permission which he committed to 
writing. Not only that; he also made some sort of public 
announcement in regard to the advent of the Legion in his 
Diocese. Nothing could have been better than that, for it 
opened my paths. I mentioned to him that the Legion was 
in about 600 dioceses, he was amazed to know about its 
wide acceptance by the Bishops in already many parts of the 
world. He hardly knew about its system although he knew: 
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His Eminenee the late JOSE MA- 
RIA CARDINAL CARO RODRI- 
GUEZ, the “chileno mas querido 
de Chile’, as his countrymen sa 
of him, who patronized the Legion 
with all his might. Several times 
he expressed the hope that the 
Legion would save Chile, 


Seetiiiine from missionary journals and reports. When the 
Legion had stabilized in Chile, he was reported to have said 
that “The Legion was indeed a providential grace for the count- 
fry” The permission given to me was on May 18, 1961, but 
by mistake, in the document the date is March 18 (@n_ obvious 
error, as I was still in Argentina that date). 2 


On that same day of May 18, 1951, the first Chilean Praga 
dium was born in Resbalon. Here are its historical data: — 


Name of Praesidium: Our Lady of Carmel (Patroness of 
Chile) 6s Sere 


Officers: Spiritual Director, . Rev. Fr. Samuel Homsey, 
CP.S.; President, Rosa de Larrain; Vice-President Elvira Bravo; 
Secretary, Micaela .B Vda. de Besoain; Treasurer, Malvina Ci- 
Tuentes. 


Bishop Larrain and myself had the impression that Chile 
would respond; however, he warned me that I was to expect 
difficulties. Difficulties could no longer distress me, for I had 
had them by the millions before, and if the greater ones did not 
crush me, the minor ones could be laughed over. 


The second Praesidium was born in the very heart of the 
city, in the Dominican Church, on June 2, 1951. 
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Name of the praesidium: Our Lady of the Rosary 
Officers: Spiritual Director, Rev. Fr. Bautista Castano, 
OP.; President, Elvira de Montuschi; Vice-President, Adolfina 
de Casaolla; Secretary, Yolanda Bravo, Treasurer, Maud de 


Koch. 


Members: Laura Sepulveda, Ximena Baeza, Angelica. 
Almost simultaneously, 2 third Praesidium composed of 
men members of the Lay Dominican Order was formed, under 
the title Our Lady of Fatima, but somehow, it did live very 


shortly. 
* 41* CANVASSING 


Following the Lord’s injunction contained in His memor- 
able words: “t have come to the world to set it on fire, and 
what will I put that it be kindled?” my legion enthusiasm 
set me more and more on the go. Canvassing began. 


In spite of the Cardinal’s favor and the general promising 
situation in Santiago Archdiocese, there was the usual mixed 
grill of positives and negatives as regards my visitations to 
the parish-priests. My reports to Dublin were commented on 
py FD still my correspondent and in his letter to me of July 
7, 1951, he gives a yivia description of the early works in 


Santiago: 


«your letters are full of the usual episodes, i.e. repulses, 
so-so’s, not at homes — and real successes. You have had 4& 
fair proportion of the latter. And above all, you chronicle 
the fact that you have attended Fr. Homsey’s meeeting, find- 
ing it perfect and presided over by a go-getter. Also, two 
more Praesidia, one for men and the other for women, have 
come into being under the auspices of the Dominicans. The 
President of one of these is Mrs. Koch who is of mixed blood 
and a convert since 1935. Apparently the Irish is strong in 
her, and you have at once claimed her allegiance on that 
score. You mention Fr. McDonald. You have given him trce 
or four of your correspondence points to cover, and he has 
eagerly accepted. That is splendid. Remember that you have 
before you the infinitely large task 
rica with the Legion. That cannot 
ceed to do all the leg-work yourself. Therefore I repeat; in- 
vest every reasonably willing person around you with some sort 
of little organizing job for the Legion. 


f “you remark that your Chilean programme is that you 
will try to organise a couple more of Praesidia in the parishe 
and then a Curia — after which you will go on to Talca. Tha 
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@ the right sort of procedure. Do not enter into a state equal 
® that of Holy Matrimony with any one Diocese. Apparently 
= real find has come your way in the shape of Fr. McKillop, 
SVD, lately a legionary in Techny. You have given him some 
wert of your jobs to do for you. That is the right idea. Per- 
sist in it.” 


Day after day, the Santiago Legion was markedly taking 
®"ape, catering not only to its own internal development but 
=so to its external relations. From the first moment, the 
Officers and members of Praesidium Holy Rosary became the 
main support. I had always volunteers from among them to ac- 
campany me in my hectic rounds in the city and suburbs. Most 
ef the time, Elvira de Montuschi was my co-worker; many times, 
seo, Yolanda Bravo or Maud Koch. The interesting comments 
‘© our rounds can be gleaned from paragraphs of FD’s letter of 
@aly 22, 1951: 


“.. .to the other classifications previously mentioned you 
eve added a new one i.e., the ‘silent ones’ That is the most 
femoralizing category of all. Supposing you brought a little 
bomb with you and exploded it under such wordless ones! 
i mote that you have encountered different nationalities among 
tee pastors. You struck the bell in the case of the Capuchins, 
mno at once wakened up to the possibilities of the Legion and 
w=dertook to attend an actual praesidium. By the way, this 
stea of sending a couple of people to an existing praesidium, 
tet them work there for a while, and then taking them back 
mom the new praesidium is the best of all means of starting. 
Even though those members may have only seen a few actual 


worth a great deal. 


“You mention having attended three Praesidium meetings 
=s week, i.e., the Assumpta, the Rosario and the first meet- 
Sees are simply excellent. I see that the President of the men, 

mmuel Barros, is a convert. You had the pleasure of Fr. Mc- 
Denald’s company at their meeting. To the actual conducting 

’ the meeting you pay the highest compliment, but you think 

their work might be stirred up a little. Be stiff on this 
mestion of adequate and suitable work. It is the essence of 
Semgs in the Legion. Everything depends upon the work. 
What's the good in praying like Angels at Praesidium meet- 

- if the work is wrong? Yow say that you anticipate hav- 
two more Praesidia this week. 


“You remark that a parish-priest came to one of the meet- 
and was absolutely charmed at the tone of the whole 
There is no way so efficacious for interesting people 
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mectings still it has painted a picture in their minds which is 


in the Legion as to bring them to an actual praesidium mee 
ing.” 

Here’s a brief of the Foundation Praesidia in the pre-Cur 
period of the Santiago Legion, all of which were organize 
between middle of May and early August of 1951: 

1. Praesidium Our Lady of Carmel, organized May 18, unde 
the directorship of American Precious Blood Father & 
muel Homsey. 

2. Praesidium Our Lady of the Rosary, June 2, under Spar 
ish Fr. Bautista Castafio, O.P. with the wonderful pres 
dent Elvira de Montuschi. 

3. Praesidium Our Lady of Perpetual Help, June 16. : 
Spiritual Director Rev. Fr. Eliodoro Rodriguez, C.SS5 
was the pioneer Chilean Spiritual Director. He becam 

an ardent promoter. 

4. Praesidium Immaculate Heart of Mary in the Claretiz 
parish. Originally a disbeliever in the Legion, Fr. Rufir 
de Aguirre, a Claretian was converted to the Legio= 
through a first reading of the handbook. He immediates 
organized the praesidium; it did not continue for lon 
however, following the orders of his Superior. 

5. Our Lady of Mercy, a junior praesidium of girls, orgam 
ized on June 29. A Good Shepherd Sister was the Dire 
tress. The Praesidium survived two years only. 

6. Praesidium Immaculate Conception at the St. Raphae 
parish. 

7. Praesidium Regina Cordium, in the Sacred Heart Pe 
was organized on July 17. Fr. Raul Silva (Asst. Bishop ¢ 
Rancagua) then parish-priest there, put the Legion to 
test: He divided the parish into zones, assigning to th 
Legion the zone that nobody liked to work in, due to t& 
prostitute houses in it. The Legion accepted the challeng 
and did what others could not do. This won his hee 
and he became a staunch admirer of the Legion. 

8. Praesidium Regina Apostolorum — July 18 — Holy 
nity parish. 
9. Praesidium Mater Dolorosa at St. Bernadette’s Pa 
(July 23) 

10. Praesidium Assumption in St. Dominic’s Church. Brie 
existence. 

11. Praesidium Our Lady of Lourdes in Talagante. Did ne 
live long. 

These Praesidia were the fruits of two months’ campaigm 

HOW DIFFERENT FROM THOSE OF MEXICO! HOW DIFFEs 
ENT FROM THOSE OF ARGENTINA! I attributed this fast ha 
vest to the NEW METHOD that the Legion had adopted, of senc 
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2 me to the country, ONLY after somebody had paved the 
wey for me. The “trial and error’ method used in Mexico and 
Sepentina were costly — and ineffectual. Already Colombia 
Sec its precursor: Fr. Jimenez. And now Chile and all the other 
swantries to come had each one his precursor. 

Same work ... with a difference. 


*42* THE BIG DAY 


It was a joy to see the established Praesidia outstanding 
@®e way or another. One Praesidium was so careful in its duty 
m@ Keeping the legionary secret, that one of its members asked 
me: “Sister, may I tell others that I am a legionary?” That was 
= joke. 

Several Praesidia were outstanding in their performance of 
works. Praesidium Our Lady of the Rosary was doing home-to- 
Seme visitation from the first day. All members, without excep- 
‘Sem, were giving more than the 2 prescribed hours; some worked 
*. others 6, and at least one was giving 20 hours a week. Four 
wt the legionaries were accompanying me in my rounds, each 
‘aking turns. 


There were now more than a handful of Praesidia, with 
ssout 80 legionaries in the active ranks and 300 in the auxiliary, 
wich pointed to the next need of the Legion: a Curia. 


I arranged for an interview with the Cardinal, for the purpose 
ef securing permission for the setting up of the Curia in Santiago. 
Myira de Montuscchi, Yolanda Bravo, Eliana Adasme and myself 
were the petitioners. It was a somewhat strange interview. As 
sen as the Cardinal came, I introduced my companions to him, 
be said that the Jate Fr. Tascon, O.P., the Provincial, had spoken 
~ him about me. Then he suddenly blurted out: “And won’t 
“se Legion supplant Catholic Action?” “Not at all, Your Emi- 
memce,’ was my ready reply. He then recommended that we 
speak to the National Heads of Catholic Action so that any 
cashes might be avoided. At that precise moment, his Vicar 
General Msgr. Farifas was coming to see him, and Msgr. sort 
wf proudly told us that the Communists were persecuting the 
Legion. The Cardinal heard it, but said nothing. His Eminence 
a not promise the permission; however, he himself jotted down 
war request and said that he would consult this matter to his 
Counsellors. 


The desired permission was granted to us after a few days. 
We arranged with hectic pace for the Inauguration of the First 
Chilean Curia. 
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His Eminence CARDINAL CARO attends the Inaugural meeting of the first Curia in Sea- 
tiago held on August 5, 1951. 


The Inauguration Meeting took place in the Convent Hall 
of the Dominican Church in Santiago, on August 5, 1951, Feast 
of Our Lady of Snows. The Curia was honored with the presence 
of His Eminence the late Jose Maria Cardinal Caro Rodriguez, 
Archbishop of Santiago, of Msgr. Huneeus, his Secretary, Rev. 
Father Leonard Fullencamp, Provincial of the Precious Blood 
Fathers; Rev. Frs. Ojeda and Daniel Iglesias, and the Legion 
Spiritual Directors, Rev. Frs. Bautista Castafio, O.P., Eliodore 
Rodriguez, CSSR, Rufino de Aguirre, CFM, Samuel Homsey, CPS, 
Felipe Molinari and Ignacio Maruri. Special Guest was the Na- 
tional President of the Catholic Action Mrs. Maria Larrain Ge 
Valdes. 


The day was beautiful and contributed no little to the happy 
event. Seven Praesidia were affiliated: 
—Our Lady of Carmel (Resbalon); 
—Our Lady of the Rosary (Dominican Church); 
—Immaculate Heart of Mary (Claretian parish) ; 
—Our Lady of Perpetual Help (Our Lady of Perpetual Help 
Basilica and parish); 
—oOur Lady of Mercy (Junior Praesidium) Good Shephere 
Convent; 
Immaculate Conception (St. Raphael’s parish) ; 
—Mater Dolorosa (St. Bernadette’s parish). 
The other Praesidia were not attached, either because they 
were still one or two weeks old only, with much instability & 
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because we could not yet guarantee their survival. 
The following were elected Officers of the maiden: Curia: 
President — Elvira de Montuschi 
Vice-President — Eliana Adasme 
Secretary — Victoria de Moreno 
Treasurer — Julia Diaz Neira 


The Spiritual Director was Fr. Bautista Castafio, O.P. All 
the officers remained through their term except the Secretary 
who after a couple of months or so resigned and the post was 
taken over by Yolanda Bravo who stayed as long as her two 
terms permitted. 


* 43 * GOLDEN FLOW 


It was not difficult at all to wean the Santiago Curia very 
shortly after its foundation. The Officers were a treasure. Elvira 
de Montuschi, my “soldier and priest’ was the heart and soul 
of the Legion venture in Santiago. Using FD’s comment: “You 
found the ladies’ meeting (Our Lady of the Rosary) a model in 
every way, and you go into an ecstasy of praise in regard to the 
President, You found her holy, capable, disciplined and you think 
that in her you have found the future President of the Curia.” 
After the inauguration Curia meeting, he said “It affords us 
much pleasure to see that Mrs. Montuschi was elected to the 
Presidency. Your reports on her would suggest that she is the 
ideal person for the post and that she will be a success in it.” 
Elsewhere I shall give a fuller description of her spiritual phy- 
siognomy. Let it suffice here to observe that she spared no effort 
to learn, to teach others, to encourage the legionaries at every 
turn of circumstance. She’d work with me in about 95% of my 
doings. She’d irradiate the enthusiasm of her soldierly and priest- 
ly soul to her co-officers. 


Eliana Adasme, the vice-president was another happy find. 
She was stout, not only of heart but also of body. Seeing her 
proportions, one could hardly expect her to be as energetic and 
promising as she was. She belonged to a family of “fatties.” 
The four Adasme sisters belonged to the Our Lady of Perpetual 
Help parish, The church was a basilica. When the four sisters 
occupied a pew in that Basilica, the pew seemed full enough 
to allow others to be with them in the same pew. When I re- 
ported to the Concilium that none of the Curia officers had a 
phone, FD remarked: “The vice-president seems to suffer 
from a surplus of telephones, as she is working in the Telephone 
Company!” 

The telephone employees of those days, explained Eliana, 
had a right to a certain number of long distance calls and she 
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said that all through the years in the Company, she had never 
made use of that right. Ceding me her right, she offered to 
make a long distance call to the Philippines so that I could 
talk to my father. How she touched my heart with her generous 
offering which I nevertheless declined for the reason that I 
already had a previous experience in long distance call. My 
voice not being sonorous and loud, I was afraid that my father 
would not get my message and it would only give him a terrible 
disappointment if it were so. 


By force of circumstance, the new Secretary had to resign. 
The elections resulted in the choice of Miss Yolanda Bravo, as 
foreseen, and with happiness. She was a dream as regards capa- 
city and wholehearted service. 


Contrary to my first impression about her, that she was an 
inert character, like a “mosquita muerta’*, she turned out to be 
as lively as a “flea” as I would tell her, much to her ticklish 
delight. She was, still is a teacher in the public schools. She 
has an angelic voice and she was not slow in offering to any 
group who requested her, the songs that would give endless 
delights. She was the youngest officer, but with an enviable 
maturity of judgment and reactions that qualified her honor- 
ably. 

The treasurer Miss Julia Diaz Neira was hundred per cent 
legionary but somehow, she was not always able to join the 
other officers in their extension tours along with me. 


Our rounds took us to Malloco, Pefhaflor, Talagante, Meli- 
pilla and as Miss Bravo put it: “Praesidia could have been a 
beautiful reality in those localities, but they never became such.” 
What a pity! 


With the Concilium’s wishes that “my steps in the new ter- 
ritories be blessed and super-blessed” I got ready for the next 
stop: Talca and Linares. During the preparations, the “Bishops’ 
Week for me” came about. I met in Santiago three Bishops 
(those of Talca, Linares and San Felipe Dioceses) with whom I 
made arrangements for my future campaigns in their respec- 
tive dioceses. 


In the meantime, Praesidium Our Lady of the Rosary of 
Santiago, was becoming a model and a center of irradiation. 
Never in my life have I seen a praesidium that was visited so 
often and by VIP’s as this praesidium. Just to give the reader 
an idea. I listed down the visitors it had during my envoyship 
in Chile: 


*dead mosquito 
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The Prelates that Visited this praesidium were: 

—His Eminence Jose Maria Cardinal Caro Rodriguez, Arch- 
bishop of Santiago on March 22, 1952: 

—His Excellency Bishop Candido Penso, O.P. whose diocese 
is in the State of Goias, Brazil; 

—His Excellency, Bishop Roberto Berrios, Bishop of San 
Felipe, Chile; 

—His Excellency, the Auxiliary Bishop of Santiago Pio Al- 
berto Farifia; 

—The Vicar of Araucania, Chile, Msgr. Odorico Lauriza. 

—Msgr. Francisco Fresno 


Important Religious personages also visited it. Among these 
were: 

—Vicar Genera] of the Dominican Fathers Very Rev. Fr. E. 
Gomez, O.P. 

—Provincial of the Dominican Fathers in Chile, Very Rey. 
Fr. Tomas Tascon, O,P. if 

—Provincial of the Belgian Franciscans in Chile, Very Rey. 
Fr. Polidoro Van Vliberghe. : 

—Provincial of the Dominicans of Aragon and Uruguay, 
Very Rev. Justo Fernandez, O.P. 


Priest-visitors to the praesidium during the same period 
were: 
Dominican priests:—Fr. Tomas Latorre, Asst. Parish-priest 
of Concepcion; 
—Fr. Jose Silva, Prior of the Recoleta 
Dominicana; 
—Fr. Domingo Huerta, Parish-priest in 
Chillan; 
—Fr. Guillermo Mardones, Prior of Do- 
nicans, Concepcion; 
—Fr, Lorenzo Loria, Prior of Dominican 
La Serena: 
—Fr. Eliecer Arenas of Colombia 


Other priests: 

—Fr. Roberto Fuenzalida, Parish-priest of San Crescente; 
—Fr. Luis Mardones, Parish of Santa Lucrecia; 

—Fr. Fernando Allende, Parish of Nativity of. Our Lord: 
—Fr. Raul Silva, Parish of the Sacred Heart; 

—Fr. Felipe Molinari, O.S.M. Parish of St. Bernadette; 
—Fr. Joaquin Larrain, Parish priest of Talagante; 

| —Fr. Edilio Neyrone, Director of the Politecnica of the 
Catholic University of Santiago, . 
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* 44* NEW YORK, PARIS AND TALCA 


Talea was my first destination outside of Santiago. The 
people of Talca are reputed to be the “exclusivist sort” in Chile. 
They advertise their products, I was told, this way: “Found in 
New York, Paris and Talca.” 


It was the first time I was met by a Bishop at the train- 
station on arrival. The late Bishop Manuel Larrain Errazuriz 
himself took me in his car to Hotel Central, owned by a Mrs. 
Florina Lagos, a staunch Catholic who became my friend. I was 
happy to have seen a hotel owner and manager at close range. 
In her hotel, no meat was served on Fridays. The moment a 
Friday customer came in, he was warned of the “no-meat-menu”, 
in obedience to the law of the Church in Chile then. Although 
very busy she always found time to go to Mass every day. She 
would spend long hours in her occasional visits to the Blessed 
Sacrament. Something strange was happening to her though 
_-she could never get to say the rosary, much as she tried. And 
yet, when asked if she would suffer the Blessed Mother to be 
insulted, she readily answered: “<t wouldn’t.” I told her jokingly 
that the devil was behind her Marian allergy, that her omis- 
sions of the rosary were adding to his victorious conquests. 


Talca is a small city but it had its 50,000 inhabitant alright 
then. With the Bishop’s arrangements, all parish-priests were 
awaiting my visit. The first Praesidium to be launched was the 
one at San Luis Parish. The Spiritual Director, Fr. Salazar, was 
deeply interested and seven members were recruited. In the Sa- 
grario Parish, following the orders of the Bishop, there was & 
mass meeting with both Catholic Action members and Legion 
prospectives. The getting of members was no easy task in the 
end, only two promised. The Maryknoll parish under Fr. Mori- 
sette had given unspoiled members. Father was really interested. 
All in all, it seemed that we were very near having a Curia. 
But the Bishop told me that he was going to Rome and that 
I should wait for his return, if a Curia was to be set up. It was 
only August now, and the Bishop was to be in Rome till Novem- 
ber. His orders were wise. The period of experimentation and 
probation were on. Before his return, the fate of Talca had been 
sealed. 


FD’s letter gives us the story: 

“It concerns us what has been taking place in Talca. The 
Praesidium of Our Lady of Mount Carmel is gone. Its failure 
came about from the worst possible cause, namely from the 
mischief-making of some of its own members ... There is an 
advantage about what happened; it is that the Legion is happily 
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rid of very foul material. May it always stay out of the Legion. 


“And there has been another disaster, ie., the failure of 
Our Lady of Fatima, This has been caused by the transfer of 
the priest to Santiago. - 


“That left Mater Purissima as the sole survivor. But 
apparently things are not good either, inasmuch as the Prési- 
dent and Secretary are not attending, and there were no minutes 
or other records, In spite of that you say that the members are 
good and that they are working hard. 


“Truly the devil has been at work in Talca. It almost looks 
as if weak elements have been mobilized. 


“The above unhappy situation has been to some extent re- 
dressed by the coming into being of the praesidium Immaculate 
Heart of Mary. You say that of the eight members the majority 
are Arabs. This is absolutely wonderful. News of this praesidium 
really delight us. The Legion is doing very well among the Arabs 
in Palestine. They have brought out their own Tessera and the 
handbook is being translated into Arabic. Another wonderful 
item is that relating to Miss Rosita Ruiz Valderrama. You term 
her a priceless asset, probably the greatest in all Chile.’ (Nov. 
10, 1951) 


Miss Ruiz was a Public School inspector and a Dominican 
tertiary. She visited with me Praes. Immaculate Heart of Mary 
and found some of the members were former pupils of hers. 
She herself enrolled in the praesidium and assumed the role 
of leaven among the legionaries she was helping develop the 
Legionary way. She did home visitations with the members of 
the Immaculate Heart praesidium and achieved happy results. 
An entire family was brought back to the Church through her 
efforts. 


The Bishop returned from Rome; I discussed with him the 
possibility of a Curia. We had only two praesidia left: our efforts 
to have at least two more did not succeed. These two Praesidia 
were in a “state of flux”, as FD said, that is, the membership 
was changing a good deal and there was an air of general dis- 
order all through their lives. 


In the end, no Curia could be set up. 

To myself, I explained the minuses in the Tacla Legion to 
the fact that Bishop Larrain was the Catholic Action Bishop 
of Chile those days. Like most Catholic Action promoters he 
would probably insist on their motto: “First is first’, meaning 
by that that the priests were to look after Catholic Action first, 
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and only if there was extra time would they give their time and 
energies to the other associations. 


When I left Chile, Talca had only one praesidium. As the 
Spanish saying goes: “Para muestra basta un boton.”* 


* 45* THE FIRST MIRACLE IN CHILE 


Talea and Linares are near neighbors in Central Chile. 
There was plenty of good communications between these two 
cities. It was easy to go from Talea to Linares and vice-versa 


every day. 


Linares is smaller than Talca city. It had then only two 
parishes: the Cathedral Parish and the Salesian parish. The 
Bishop started off by bringing together 8 ladies and being him- 
self present at the Talk I gave to them in his residence. Happily 
I kept some of the names of those 8 ladies: Carmelita Albornoz, 
Hortensia de Greene, Maria de Venegas, Clara de Labras, Maria 
Ferrada and Betty Herwitz. All were middle-aged except the 
last named, Betty, who was hopelessly young by their side. 
Betty impressed me as too worldly to be good for the Legion, 
and in my heart I was saying: “Pll be happy to see if that girl 
perseveres for a fortnight in the Legion.” Time went by. She 
not only persevered, but she was the best bet in Linares and 
did a wonderful role as second Curia Secretary, and later she 
joined the nunnery. At the moment of writing, she is reported 
to be a Mercedarian Superior in Italy. How impressions can be 
wrong! Only God, His grace and Our Lady’s inspiration can tell 
what course lives will take! 


The ladies mentioned above composed Praesidium Our Lady 
of Carmel, the first Praesidium in Linares. It was born on August 
30, 1951. The late Bishop Roberto Moreira himself was their 
Spiritual Director, and their meetings were held in his own resi- 
dence. 


In the Salesian parish, thirty men and women came to hear 
my talk, but all were literally scared with the requirements of 
the “strict” Legion. Nobody volunteered to join, But this dis- 
appointment was compensated with the prospects of a praesi- 
dium at San Javier. 

Bishop Roberto Moreira, head of the Linares Diocese had 
fallen in love with the Legion. He’d leave no stone unturned to 
see it succeed. He insisted in my talking to the priests, key-per- 


ee 
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His Excellency the late Bishop 
Roberto Moreira Martinez, Bishop 
Director 


sons for success. The two special items of his contributions are 
beautifully described in FD’s letters: 


“The Bishop got together for you a meeting of priests and 
nuns in the Salesian college. There were 15 priests and 20 nuns 
there, and the Bishop was present. You thought the result a 
disappointment, But do not so regard things. Your words remain 
in the minds of those people, and a certain proportion must 
come up as harvest. Do not force the pace at all in those Dio- 
COSEE: eWeek a Sw» = a oe 


“The Priests’ retreat in Linares was a wonderful event. I 
see that the Bishop gave it and that there were ten priests 
there, The amazing privilege was given to you of allowing you 
half an hour in the middle of the retreat to address the Fathers. 
I do not think I have ever heard of such a thing as that being 
given before in all the history of the Legion—even to a man. 
To give it to a woman represents a complete prodigy. You cer- 
tainly made Legion history, my young lady.” 


Came September. I suggested to the Bishop that we hold 
the Praesidium Function. I explained that the full Legion pra- 
yers were to be recited according to rule. His Excellency could 
not understand. His spontaneous remark was: 


“But how can we say the Rosary, since the Functoin is to 
be held in a theatre?” 
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“What of it, Your Exceilency,”’ I replied, “if you will only 
permit, I’ll see to it that the Rosary is said even in a theatre.” 


I had anticipated that the Legion Function would be a flop, 
but no, it was splendid. 


The Function was held in a theatre, the Bishop was there, 
and the Rosary was said. All the Legion prayers. On leaving the 
theatre, His Excellency was, overflowing with enthusiasm, ex- 
claiming to each and all: “Miracle! Miracle! Never in the his- 
tory of Chile has the rosary been recited in a theatre!” One of 
the priests present declared that I was a revolutionary. To this 
bit of report, FD said: 


“What a beautiful label in the circumstance. The early 
Christians likewise wore that label, One of the reasons why 
Christians have become so weak in the modern world is that 
they have ceased even to have the ambition of being revolutio- 
naries for Christ. Instead of seeking to advance they have de- 
liberately proposed the opposite one to themselves.” 


Ever since then, the dear Bishop seemed to enjoy the Le- 
gion’s “revolutionary” note that is, its capacity to make the mem- 
bers do what has to be done, even if nobody had done it before. 
He became a rabid supporter till death. His Catholic Action was 
rather weak at that time, and he tried to spur them on to action 
with Legion techniques and spirit. 


The Legion in Linares made great strides. Linares came to 
have 10 Praesidia already in the early days. The stage of develop- 
ment reached the point when junior praesidia could start. Among 
the ardent promoters of the Junior movement was Nelly Letelier, 
now a Salesian Superior in Til-til, Chile. She was a most charm- 
ing Junior Praesidium President. One of her contemporaries 
in the Legion was Betty Agripina Rebolledo. 


The first Curia in Linares was founded on Nov. 8, 1951, 
with Bishop Moreira as Spiritual Director. The foundation meet 
ing was presided by me, and visitors from Santiago were the 
Curia President and Vice-President and Fr, Manuel Villaseca. 
The first elected Officers were: 


Nags 5 CoS Res iy re AP ee ee Ene ans Milena Moreno 
WACE<PREMORHG Ft 2 oo a HOF eet aps ed Orfelina Saravia 
SOCHOTEIY fo soa ey aera PIR re Pe: Magdalena Rebolledo 
LTOASULE? “7. Wo tatin n bs hee eee Maria Isabel Segui 


Five Praesidia were originally attached to this Curia, Parral was 
the first successful extension effort of this Curia. 
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* 46 * STOP THERE . . . WANTED ELSEWHERE 


FD’s idea that the envoy had to follow the “hit and run” 
principle was ever valid. He never allowed me to take roots 
anywhere. The moment a Curia was set up, his requests for 
my future plans of work acquired a tone of restlesness. He 
Was even on the watch and on the count of my remaining days 
in the country I was in. As soon as the second Chilean Curia 
(that of Linares) came into existence, his letters waxed with 
more and more eagerness to push me out of Chile. Here are 
some excerpts: 


“I have just had a long letter from Fr. McDonald. In it he 
discusses the Congress and also he goes into that question of 
the length of your stay in Chile. He too thinks that it would 
be premature for you to leave just now. But would your depar- 
ture from Chile not at the same time leave it possible for you 
to go backwards and forwards to Santiago, as you have just 
been doing? You will see the extraordinary conformation of 
Chile. Apparently it is about 4,000 miles long. Would it not be 
possible for you to work in the paraliel countries working back- 
ward and forward across the frontier into special dioceses that 
yuu would have in hands? You will realize that if you were to 
stay on in Chile as long as they want you to stay, or as long as 
is necessary to organize the Legion in all the dioceses of the 
country, you would be there for the next twelve years at least. 
And in the meantime all other countries of South America would 
be left without the Legion. But this is unthinkable. It is impera- 
that we try to get the Legion going everywhere in South Ameri- 
ca within the next few years. As a matter of fact, a great Roman 
Official was with us the other evening and he was questioning 
us on this very subject of the growth of the Legion in South 
America. Apparently, the Vatican has taken alarm completely 
regarding the condition of religion in that Continent. eee 
29, 1951)” P 


FD’s mention of the 4,000 miles of Chile’s length reminded 
me of an Argentinian joke. The country is so narrow in its 
width that the Argentinians used to say that if a person has 
to sleep in Chile, he should not take the horizontal position lest 
his feet touch beyond the territorial borders of the country. 


Another note about my urgent departure came in FD’s let- 
ter of Dec. 1, 1951: “It seems hard on the Legion in Chile to 
let you go there for a few months and then to snatch you 
away and send you elsewhere, But the mind of the Concilium 
is absorbed by that tremendous problem of extending the Le- 
gion in South America in our own time. How is this to be ac- 
complished? In reality it is a task far exceeding the powers of 
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a single envoy, but then a second suitable envoy does not sug- 
gest himself or herself to our vision. Accordingly we have to 
make the very best use of the envoy we have and this includes 
pushing her around at a prodigious rate. A fact which I may not 
have drawn to your attention previously is the one that Co- 
lombia now has the Legion at work in two of its dioceses and 
doing well. And you will remember that at the time of the de- 
parture of the envoy from Colombia the Legion was functioning 
in a single diocese only. Could we not reasonably hope that 
something of the same sort would reproduce itself in each of 
the other countries? However, to come down to tin tacks (are 
you aware of this expression?) you seem to have entered into 
certain obligations in respect of the Dioceses of San Felipe, An- 
tofogasta and Concepcion. Therefore perhaps it would be well for 
you to try to fulfill those obligations. You suggest yourself that 
you should be allowed to stay on in Chile until the month of 
March or April. This seems reasonable, and therefore the Con- 
cilium assents to your propostion,. Do you think that in that 
time you will be able to cover the three Dioceses in question? 

“I know that it is a terrible thing always to be pushing 
you on when you yourself know the necessity for your staying 
on the spot, so many are the problems and defects to be found 
in each place. But we have to implant the Legion all over South 
America. Therefore we cannot wait for the time that it is solidly 
rooted and reasonably perfect in each place. We must leave that 
part of the job to Our Blessed Lady herself to look after (Dec. 
30). 

“His letter (Fr. McDonald’s) is of the old type vintage. He 
is breathing fire and thinking in terms of universal conquest. 
He demands an envoy for every country in the Southern Conti- 
nent. The moment Bishop Lane (Maryknoll Superior of Fr. Mc- 
Donald) has made his visitation, he is off on his holidays— 
doing extension work in Peru. That means that you will have 
the ground prepared to a large extent for you when your time 
comes to visit that country. Fr. McDonald discusses our hit and 
run tactics of envoyship. He does not agree with them. He claims 
that you should be allowed to stay for a long time in each place 
so as to consolidate the growth of the Legion there. This of 
course means that you would not be able to visit many places, 
and hence his demand for many envoys. But where are we to 
get these envoys? Fr. McDonald suggests the transfer of Pacita 
(Santos) to South America! But you realize that such a move 
would leave Spain in an unprovided way, for no substitute for 
Pacita is visible. (April 6, 1952)” 

A Eucharistic Congress in Valparaiso was in schedule for 
October in 1951. Starting the Legion in other Dioceses during 
the Grand Event was useless. Taking part in it, with a view to 
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enthuse other Bishops I had not contacted yet was the line of 
of action most called for. 


Accordingly, a party of twelve legionaries including all the 
Santiago Curia Officers along with Rev. Frs. Castafo and Mc- 
Donald joined us. For the purpose of making the Legion known 
to those whom we were able to interest, we improvised a Praesi- 
dium demonstration meeting. We held the meeting at the Pas- 
sionist Sisters’ College at Playa Ancha. One of the Passionist 
Sisters happened to be one of the foundation members in Dublin. 
Her name was Sister Gemma Galgani. Was she happy to see and 
taste once again her Legion. Events prevented her from engag- 
ing actively in the Legion but she had never given up in her 
heart. She was a fervent Adjutorian member. 


The demonstration meeting was very successful and we all 
felt that it did impress those who witnessed it. 


* 47 * JOSTLING PERFECTIONIST 


How interesting to review the countless details that go into 
baby-growth and baby-care. How utterly varied the details I 
had to attend to in the months of March and April 1952, as I 
re-visited all the baby-Legion bodies in and outside of Santiago, 
Chile. To give the legionary reader a bird’s eye view, I compiled 
most of the problems and difficulties that held my breath those 
months. 


Whether in Santiago, Linares or elsewhere, the fundamental 
problems regarding legionaries’ attendance at meetings were 
never wanting. In one Praesidium in Santiago there was an 
outburst of resignations of members; in many, absences in a 
big scale. In one Praesidium, for example, only two out of the 1C 
members remained, and these two happened to be illiterates. In 
the Legion, when five out of 12 are absent, the record cannot be 
said to be lower. And to think that they would be absent for 
the most trifling reason or no reason at all! 

Not only members, but more so, Officers would resign or be 
absent simultaneously, with the inevitable result of the crisis 
for the Praesidium. At one time three or four Praesidia in San- 
tiago were undergoing such pitiable crises. How to solve the prob 
lem of a Praesidium where, week after week, 20% of the mem- 
bers or even officers were coming late was as one of my constant 
concerns. 


Instability of membership is a twin problem. In a given 
Legion group, the initial enrollment of eight had dwindled to one 
in its second meeting already. Third week there were new ones. 
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New ones came and went. This procedure continued for weeks 
without end, to the nervousness of the baby-sitter. 

There were innumerable problems about the Officers, on 
Spiritual Director to extension worker. One Praesidium woul 
have rated very good except for its un-wonderful President; in 
another the members forced the Vice-President and the Treas- 
urer to resign; one Spiritual Director tried to sabotage his prae- 
sidium because he felt forced to take up Directorship; another 
Spiritual Director refused to give back to the Curia the Legion. 
equipment of his Praesidium which had ceased to exist. A 
Treasurer was found with an unsatisfactory record of attend- 
ance and work after his second probation period. We had a 
Praesidium in Prison and a Spiritual Director of another Praesi- 
dium brought to prison a priest-friend of his, a gesture which 
meant going over the head of the Chaplain of Prisons. 


In Linares, the Bishop himself wanted a certain lady as 
President of a Junior praesidium, but all the juniors objected 
to it; an excellent Secretary was engaged to be married, which 
meant that she would leave the Legion at least temporarily. 


In Concepcion, the President of a Praesidium was a misfit 
—how could the Praesidium not have suffered? 


The Praesidium meeting itself, with its countless perfection- 
ist details, was a source of a chain of mistakes and deficiencies. 
The Cardinal of Santiago had made a strong request that a 
certain ejaculation be inserted in the Rosary prayers and to 
disobey or even disregard his request would have been ungra- 
cious. We condescended as regards his own Diocese, but did not 
as regards other Dioceses. In one Praesidium the Spiritual Di- 
rector would not allow his legionaries to kneel down for the 
Rosary, from beginning to end of the opening prayers rather, 
all were seated (including himself)—and to imagine youngsters 
behaving like oldsters—it was fun, after all. In Santiago as 
well as Linares many praesidia suspended meetings during the 
Valparaiso Eucharistic Congress as well as during summer holi- 
days. That sort of breach of rule was sort of scandalous to Legion 
conscientiousness and FD almost uttered curses in his com- 
ments about such infringements. 


In one Praesidium untrue excuses were given for absences; 
in another two lady members quarreled right during the meet- 
ing, they almost pulled each other by the hair (with the Spiritual 
Director’s presence notwithstanding). Some Praesidia had mem- 
bers who talked excessively and there was no way of putting a 
halt to their wagging tongues. In one Praesidium of males, all 
the men deserted en masse; in another, a mixed Praesidium, 
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the members worked in a gang and they simply refused to work 
i pairs, Where one went, all others went. They were ten. Their 
work was preaching and singing in public places. They argued 
that they had to counteract the work of the Protestants in San- 
Sago. 


There were praesidia that gave meager works; others gave 
Wigilance works, so unwanted in the Legion; some Praesidia 
allowed all sorts of excuses for non-performance. 


The Curia life afforded me a list for the examination of 
eomscience of the Curia personnel. In one Curia, a lady twice 
d@ivorced, according to reports, was allowed to do extension work. 
A Curia Secretary failed to circulate agendas on time and her 
President would not mind and even take sides with her negli- 
gence. A Curia President allowed an agonic Praesidium to con- 
tinue for an indefinite period. The Santiago Curia President 
Was so zealous that she would engage in extension, too much 
in fact at a time, to the detriment of the Praesidia which were 
given no time to consolidate. The Linares Curia President liter- 
ally would beg her Curia members to attend, and she would get 
better attendance indeed, but I found strange her method of 
“begging.” 


Santiago had a unique problem: its floating Praesidium 
Immaculate Heart of Mary. The life of this Praesidium was a 
story by itself. Its Spiritual Director, a Claretian priest, although 
originally uninterested in the Legion, from night to day after 
his reading of the handbook became an outspoken convert. 
Without the permission of his Superior he organized the Praesi- 
dium. He himself recruited his members, he declared, through 
the confessional, in the hope of securing his Superior’s per- 
mission. The praesidium was good, so good indeed, that he had 
to apply the “brake” to his legionaries rather than spur them 
on to work. But sooner or later, the Provincial expressed his 
unwillingness to let the Praesidium continue. But the Praesi- 
dium did not want to close down. Its own Spiritua! Director 
asked Fr. Castafio to allow him to transfer his Praesidium to 
Sto. Domingo. Fr. Castafio consented to direct it, even though 
he was very busy. As the members lived far from Sto. Domingo, 
the Praesidium began to weaken with irregularity in attend- 
ance and other things. The Santiago Curia President insisted in 
keeping it up, on the ground that it had some good members. 
The Concilium did not approve our plan to ask the Cardinal to 
put pressure on the Provincial so that the Praesidium. could 
be restored to its own parish-church. FD discussed the problems 
of this Praesidium in at least ten of his letters to me. Finally 
it closed down, but not as soon as we would have wanted it to 
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There were general problems affecting the entire Legion. 
One of them was the shortage of handbooks. It took nearly all 
the ten months of my stay in Chile for the newly printed in 
the United States handbooks to arrive. I had dispatched my 
copies by the “dropper”, and even so, my stock had been re- 
duced to 15 or even less before the new copies arrived. 


The above list is not an exhaustive one, for it would take 
some more pages to record the array of difficulties encountered, 
but this list gives an idea how busy and how interesting my life 
could be. FD saw to it that my spirits should not go low. To the 
miserable litany of neglect and unreliability, he had words of 
encouragement and sympathy: “Do not be disappointed with 
those disappointments, for perhaps they may be your biggest 
successes, I mean that without them your career would be too 
prosperous and this would not be a good sign.” Or again: “Grow- 
ing pains persist in the Praesidia. Of course these things must 
be disconcerting to you, the mother. of those children (April 
19;-1952).” 


A beautiful psychological explanation is given by FD as 
regards the problem of undutiful officers, and many Councils 
could learn much thereby, hence I quote his paragraph taken 
from his letter of Feb. 1, 1952: 


“When an Officer has once resigned or been dispossessed 
for inadequate performance of work, be very careful about again 
admitting them to Officership. If neglect and indifference have 
been at work once, it will be found to be operating again, for 
it is part of that person’s character, and nothing is more diffi- 
cult to eliminate than that sort of defect. One can eliminate sin, 
but it is very difficult to eliminate unreliability.” 


*48* . THE COACH PARADE AND ALL THAT 


The Chilean Bishops were making a record with me: one 
after the other was coming to meet me at the train-station. 
This time I was bound for the San Felipe Diocese in the pro- 
vince of Aconcagua. When I arrived at the station, His Ex- 
cellency, Bishop Roberto Berrios was awaiting me, he himself. 


Bishop Berrios is a Franciscan. Like members of his Order, 
he is vowed to poverty. Although taxis abounded in that city, 
he preferred the simple way. He hired a horse-driven coach. 
This kind of vehicle was good for two passengers only. We got 
on the coach. Good that he could be my father as regards age. 
For we rode, rode, rode, through the main street of the city 
like Prince and Princess (I imagined). We headed for his resi- 
dence. 
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The Bishop was most fatherly to me. He assigned me to a 
teem beside his own. I had.all my meals with him and his 
Secretary. After each meal, we would: sit around the fire, for 
G was crude winter then. San Felipe could be cold, many days 
we had below zero temperature! Of all provinces in Chile, it 
wes Aconcagua from where the Andes offered the loveliest view! 
Erey single night that I slept in the Bishop’s residence, he 
Gimself prepared my hot water bottle and placed it smugly in 
my bed, even if I protested shyly all the time. How could I ever 
forget to praise and appreciate his fatherliness and hospitality? 


The records about my work in this Diocese haye been lost. 
Omly one remained, and this single record bears FD’s testimony: 


“I see with a little discomfort that there is a crop of Junior 
Praesidia rising up in San Felipe. And one of these Praesidia 
has 17 members. You will remember what I have said previously 
om this subject of the numbers of an internal Junior Praesi- 
cium. I think it would represent an impossibility in the average 
College to produce adequate work for 17 members. Therefore 
trom the first meeting such Praesidium is condemned to a sort 
of stagnation which will never improve itself, and will never 
provide any joy for the Legion. Also I think that it represents 
bad policy to let the first praesidium in any place be a Junior 
one. It conveys the wrong impression, i.e., that the Legion is a 
mere Youth Movement. Once that impression takes root, it would 
be hard to tear it up.” 


From my own records, all that I can gather are the names 
of the places I worked in and contacts I made during my month’ 
Stay there. They are the following: Carmelite nuns, the parishes 
of: Santa Maria, Putaendo, Panquehue, Los Andes (within the 
city). Outside of the city, I reached as far as Santa Rosa where 
I campaigned in the Parishes of the ‘Assumption (in Spanish 
Transito) and Fatima; thence to the Salesians in Los Andes; 
then to Petorca, Chinchoclo Ligua, Cabildo, Placilla and finally 
Longotoma. Net result of all the canvassing, with the hearty 
support of the Bishop and his Secretary, was nine praesidia in 
the entire Diocese. 


Longotoma had four of these Praesidia. Longotoma was the 
most distant place of the Diocese, a proof of which is that the 
Bishop did pastoral visit there only once every six years. It 
was an adventure to get to that corner of the world. One had 
to take an ordinary slow train that dragged for nine long hours. 
At the end of those boring hours, I met the parish priest Fr. 
Juan Bautista Brisefio at the station, awaiting me, with two 
horses. From the train-station, we had to go on horseback for 
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three more hours. He in his horse, and I in mine, side, by side, 
taking our time, exchanging impressions about the journey inter- 
spersed with spiritual talks. I was guest to him during my one 
raonth stay in his “kingdom”. 


Fr. Brisefio was a young, dynamic, social-action-minded 
priest. He had learned a little of the science of “homeopathy” 
and he was doctor, priest, Director of School and “Pope” in 
Longotoma. All the sick came to him, and he would administer 
his “homeopathic pills” to them with marvelous efficacy. Peo- 
ple loved him, as can be expected. 


He heard of the Legion and one day through a long distance 
phone call he contacted me and invited me to his parish, warn- 
ing me beforehand of the difficulties I was to meet. He wanted 
the Legion very much. There were four parishes in his area. 
He wanted a praesidium in each of his parishes. All travelling 
had to be done on horseback. From one parish to the other at 
least a two-hour trip one way on horseback was needed... He 
himself chaperoned me. We set-up four Praesidia, village praesi- 
dia, of course, with most members illiterate, but somehow, the 
Officers were always first class. The work there put an end to 
my Chilean chapter. When I left Chile on August 20, 1952, the 
set-up was as follows: 


Archdiocese of Santiago ... 18 Praesidia with 1 Curia. 
Diocese of Linares ........ 10 Praesidia with 1 Curia. 
Diocese of Talca .......... 1 Praesidium 

Archdiocese of Concepcion . 2 Praesidia 

Diocese of Chillan 


(Fr. McDonald’s) ....... 1 Praesidium 
Diocese of San Felipe ..... 9 Praesidia 
ON GPE Bei, tak seers 41 Praesidia — 2 Curiae. 
* 49:* 68 TUNNELS AND THE BIBLE-ROSARY 


The Bishop had recommended to me a priest whom he termed 
as “pious and promising”. This priest was in a remote moun- 
tainous region. 


It was my first experience in a train-trip to high altitudes. 
The train had to reached an altitude of nearly three thousand 
feet. People with weak hearts were forbidden by their doctors 
to go on such a trip. The train waiters were ever-ready to attend 
to people who might suffer from a collapse on that account 
during the trip. The train went in forward and backward move- 
ments of some kilometers in order to gain ascent, until finally 
it had reached its goal. The trip was long and tiring at least 
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10 hours. I had been warned that we would pass by many tun- 
nels. I counted them—68. 


On arriving, I tried to contact the parish-priest in vain. 
I had to try my luck the next morning. It must have been 7 
o’clock when I met him. He had not said his Mass yet. Those 
days — fasting was still the three-hour rule of abstaining 
from food and diink before receiving Holy Communion. He 
said he would say Mass at 9 o’clock. It was the first time in my 
life I had heard a priest say Mass at that hour in a place as 
small as that, with no wedding nor funeral at sight. Thinking 
that Mass would be at 7, I had not eaten a bite before coming 
to his place, and now it was too late to eat anything before 
Mass. I waited for the Mass which was said in a disorderly, 
undignified room, There were only two persons hearing Mass— 
one of these was myself. 


After Mass, I asked to see him for a while, he said I should 
wait a little, as he had to lead the rosary prayers. I waited, 
taking part in the rosary, of course. 


It was unique rosary. The Spanish-speaking start their ro- 
saries with the long form of the Act of Contrition which is 
twice as long as the Apostles’ Creed. The Priest led the prayers. 
It was a Thursday, the mysteries were to be the Joyful Mysteries, 
He had a Bible with him. He announced the mystery: First 
mystery: The Annunciation. Taking his Bible, he read the en~- 
tire story of the Annunciation. Then he gave a comment to the 
reading which lasted at least ten mintues. Then second mystery: 
The Visitation. He took up the Bible again, read the story of 
the “The Visitation”. Then a little comment on it. Third Mys- 
tery and so forth, all in the same manner. In between the de- 
eades there were the usual two or three ejaculations typical 
in those countries of the Southern Continent. 


It was the loveliest rosary I ever witnessed, I thought, but 
how much nicer if that was taking place in a Retreat. For 
everyday use, it was the height of impracticality. The partici- 
pants, including me, were all tired unto death. By then, I was 
as hungry as a wolf, and as I had told the priest I fulfilled my 
word, but not wishing to lose the opportunity of talking to him, 
I did not go out for breakfast, I forced him in a diplomatic way 
to offer breakfast to me, and he did. 


But in my heart, offhand I cancelled his name as a poten- 
tial, with or without Bishop’s recommendation. How could a 
character like that be compatible with the Legion jet-ways and 
discipline? And where would he recruit people from? I heard 
that a handful of people went to church on Sundays. How could 
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people lose their whole day in church? 
*: 50% RESTAURANT ACIES 


The Santiago Curia had a unique large Vexillum. It was 
made of bronze. It was the first Santiago Curia Vice-President, 
our “fatty” Eliana Adasme who conceived the idea of ordering 
the Acies Vexillum in bronze. I had objected to that metal 
because the Vexillum would be too heavy, to no avail. She went 
ahead with her plan, ordered it nerself, supervised the work, 
advanced payment which she hoped would be refunded to her 
(I doubt if she got back one peso of refund)-and there it was 
ready for the First Acies in Chile. 


All First Acies have something fascinating and indescrib- 
ably beautiful about them and the Santiago Acies held in St. 
Domingo Church was no exception. It took place on the 4th of 
May 1952. It was presided over by His Eminence Jose Maria 
Cardinal Caro Rodriguez and the following priests: Msgr. Hu- 
neeus, the Archbishop’s Secretary and Rev. Fathers Moreau, 
O.P., Daniel Iglesias, Eliodoro Rodriguez C.SS.R., Alfredo Nu- 
fiez, Guillermo Frantz, S.S.P., Msgr. Fresno, Abel Huidobro, To- 
mas Tascon, O.P. and Ojeda. A fine roll of active and auxiliary 
members, numbering 200 were present. It was a truly impressive 
ceremony, specially with the Cardinal and Monsignori and priests 
taking active part in the Individual Consecration. The Allocutio 
was given by His Eminence. The Function lasted a little over 
two hours. 

After the Acies, no refreshments were served. Everybody 
just went home to review the happy afternoon event. A group 
of legionaries, including all the Curia Officers were overflowing 
with a joy that could not be contained in their hearts. They 
invited me to join them for a snack, The onlookers in the res- 
taurant could not understand the cause of our joy, but we knew 
better: it was CAUSA NOSTRAE LETITIAE.* 

Strange joy, unheard of, to be sure. The waiter had to ask 


several times what our order was, that distracted were we all. 
We took our snack and then stayed on, on, on. We spoke of no- 
thing but Acies. There was not a single detail of the Acies that 
remained without comment. One had noticed the altar-arrange- 
ment; another the singing; A had seen the emotion in the Car- 
dinal’s face, another in his voice; B noticed the nervousness of 
President; X, her companion, the briksness of the procession. 
We were all charmed with the attendance. We had no words of 


* Invocation from the Litany of Loretto which means: Cause of our joy. 
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happiness to describe the words of the Consecration, their brief- 
ness yet profound depth in meaning; some liked the flowers, 
others the dignity of the solemn procession. To add to all our 
joys, the afternoon had been a beautiful one. 


The restaurant servers were preparing for supper already. 
They made us feel that it was time to vacate our table. But 
then three full hours had elapsed since we got into the res- 
taurant. 


Never in my life had I seen legionaries so enthusiastic over 
an Acies as these my Chilean legionaries. God bless them for 
their huge enthusiasm for Her to whom they had just said: 


“I am all Thine, my Queen and my Mother, and all that I 
have is Thine.” | 
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VI 


THE LAND OF THE SOLES* 
(Peru) 
AUGUST 20, 1952 TO JULY 23, 1953 
NOVEMBER 28, 1953 TO JANUARY 29, 1954 


* Sol, soles — national currency of Peru 


~ S14 THE OLD SPANISH VICE-ROYALTY 


One of the first proverbs I learned in childhood in the 
Spanish atmosphere of family life was: “Vale mas que un Peru.” 
‘Its worth more than a Peru). What my tender imagination 
made out of the proverb, I can not tell. Perhaps I thought “Peru” 
was a turkey or a jewel? I don’t know. 


The truth is that Peru was a great nation. Under the Incas 
and their predecessors, the civilization in Peru was highly dev- 
eloped. Even now, remnants of that glorious civilization can be 
admired specially in Cuzco, a tourist spot. Their Machupichu 
monuments are a grand proof of the engineering superiority of 
that race. Their architectural works required no cement to 
bind the stones together, yet done with such perfection that no 
human power has been able to destroy so far. 


Conquered by the Spaniards in 1533-34 as Vice-royalty of 
Spain, Peru became in 1544 the Center of the Government of all 
South America. The Peruvians declared Independence in 1821 
and in 1824 Spain was finally defeated. 


Lima is the Capital of Peru and leading commercial city; 
Callao its chief port; Arequipa is the Cathedral-town of great 
wealth; Cuzco, is the center of rich agricultural district. 


The Peruvians speak the best Spanish in all South America. 
Foreigners at large have not settled there to corrupt the original 
Spanish language. However, there is a big Negro population. The 
presence of so many Negroes is due to the Spanish conquests. 
The Spanish colonizers must have brought these negroes from 
Africa as slaves. One beautiful thing about all South America is 
that there is no race discrimination. Insult a Peruvian and he 
will not answer back by calling you a “negro”, instead, he will 
call you a “cholo” that is, of the despised Indian stock. 


In the apogee of its glory, Peru was not only materially, but 
also spiritually great. It boasts of many canonized Saints: St. 
Rose of Lima the first Saint canonized in the New World, St. 
Martin de Porres, the black Saint, recently canonized; Santo 
Toribio de Mogrovejo and a few others. 


St. Rose’s life was particularly romantic. 


The Lord destined her to be a Saint of the world, not of the 
cloisters, and this He signified to her in a charming, unique way. 
When she was of age, she had abrasive desires to join the nun- 
nery; in fact, she had applied for it; she had arranged with the 
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Superior to enter. Before seeing the Superior, she paid a visit 
to the Blessed Sacrament in the usual Dominican church to 
which she was accustomed to go in Lima. Her prayers over, she 
wanted to leave the church but could not. Something strange 
had happened to her, At the moment she tried to rise from her 
pew, she could not. She felt as if her knees were glued to the 
pew — she just could not rise. When the time for her appoint- 
ment with the Prioress was over, her knees were loosened and 
she rose and went home. That incident indicated to her the 
Lord’s wishes that she was to sanctify herself in the world. 


She led a life of prayer and penance all the time, even at 
the cost of ridicule from her family and friends, On her own 
initiative she practised much discipline on her body, which her 
confessor approved of course. 


At the age of 20, she entered the Third Order, otherwise 
known as the Order of Penitence. Her love for rigorous penances 
could never be fully satisfied. Her parents and relatives would 
have her dress smartly, as she was beautiful, but she would not. 
She locked her jewel-box then threw the key in a well so that 
there would be no chances for her to wear them at all. 


The image of Our Lady of the Rosary in the Dominican 
Church of Lima, spoke to Rose at times. 

She died at the age of 31. 

Her skull is preserved until now. 

It was thrilling to have seen the relics of St. Rose. I saw 
the house she was born in, the well where she threw the key 
of her jewel-box, the image that spoke to her. 


St. Rose was canonized in 1671. Her feast day occurs August 
30. 


In Peru, every ten girls one is called a Rose. 
“ 52-* THREADING THE WAY 


Maryknoll Father William McDonald was still much alive 
to his monumental dreams about the Legion. FD’s revelation 
pertinent to the matter reads: “Father McDonald confesses him- 
self as being much concerned about the big problem of getting 
the Legion all through the Continent of South America in our 
own days. This must be done, and yet it is hard to see how so 
great a task can be quickly performed. But our plan is definite 
for us: we must work with all our might at the programme, be- 
lieving that if we work hard, miracles will be accomplished for 
we.” wy 
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To all appearances, the clouds of opportunities, tense with 
desires to rain down on the parched land of Legion-less Peru, 
could now no longer stand their restlessness. It was Fr. Me- 
Donald who then gave me that heart-warming four-paged (type- 
written in single space) summary of the contacts he had made 
for the Legion in Peru. The list is too long to be transcribed 
in toto, but some excerpts are most revealing of Fr.’s indefatig- 
able cooperation and practical sense. Here are the portions of 
his thousand-times-blessed enthusiastic efforts: 


“LIMA — The Cardinal — I saw him on Monday, May 
5th (1952). I explained the Legion to him and left him with 
a copy of “Victorias”. He was getting ready to leave for 
the Barcelona Congress. He said that when you arrive in 
Lima you should present yourself to him. He also asked 
that I give him a summary of the priests in Lima that I have 
contacted on the Legion. I did not do this but you might 
if he should ask for it. Be sure to get the Cardinal to give 
you written permission introducing you and recommend- 
ing the Legion. 


“Barrancos—Last year I visited the pastor of this parish, 
Fr. Zaplan, and he seemed interested. I did not see him this 
year as he was away in Europe. He is a very active priest, I 
think. I gave him two handbooks.” 


His entire report went this way—parish by parish, assessed as 
potential recruits for the Legion. He had 15 names in the re- 
commendation for the Lima Archdiocese: Recoleta, Barrancos, 
Chorrillos, San Antonio, Miraflores, San Isidro, Orantia, The 
Canadian Franciscans (who were in charge of the Japanese 
mission work in Lima), Magdalena Vieja (run by the Augus- 
tinian Recollects), Las Mercedarias, Superior of the Vincentians, 
Redemptorist Fathers (not a parish), Callao, Seminary of Santo 
Toribio and Sisters of St. Joseph Cluny. 

Apart from Lima he had made contacts in the Dioceses of 
Piura, Iquitos, Yurimaguas, Trujillo, Camajarca, Huancavelica 
Huancayo, Arequipa, Puno, Tacna and the Prtlature Nullius of 
Moyabamba. 


There could be no doubt that the hour of PERU was nigh. 


It was on his way to Bolivia in Feb. or March 1952 that 
Fr. McDonald had passed by Peru and done all the feverish 
campaign mentioned above and it was on May 1952 that, spend- 
en his holidays in Peru, Father completed his precursorial work 
or me. 
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> Oar PRE-AGGIORNAMENTO* CARDINAL 


I had solemnly promised FD that my work in Chile would 
be through in March or April, and I did not want my promise 
to be considered like a drunkard’s. But it was August (1952) 
now. This, on the one hand. 


On the other, Fr. McDonald had become by this time the 
powerful propeller of my life through his urgent demands on the 
Concilium. To all appearances, he once again “pulled strings.” 
Accordingly, the Concilium sent me urgently to Peru with ins- 
tructions that I strike the iron while it is hot, to conquer the 
conquerables. My gypsying for the Lady had to make some 
more strides for all that I could see. 


After a pleasant flight by Lima Aerea Nacional de Chile 
combinacion Faucett (ticket #00A Num. 11565) from Santiago de 
Chile, I arrived in Lima on August 21, 1952, at 4:45 p.m. just on 
time for the start of the traditional solemn Novena to St. Rose 
of Lima. One of my fellow-passengers aboard was Perez Prado, 
then the sensation of the world, for he was the King of the 
Mambo. He boarded the plane at Arequipa. He was wearing 
boots. No moustaches but “patillas.” 


I was met at the airport by the popular and well-loved 
Miss Maria Rosario Araoz, Directress of the Social Service School 
and distinguished Mrs. Esther Palacio de Habich, my landlady- 
to-be. The latter’s home was situated in Lloque Yupanqui street, 
a name which I loved to recall because of its tongue-twisting 
effects upon my complaining friends across the seas. The quaint 
names of the streets of downtown Lima fascinated me: Calle 
Amargura (Bitterness street); Calle Afligidos (Afflicted street) ; 
Judios (the Jews) and one particularly thrilled me: Calle Fili- 
pinas (Philippines st.). 


The mallet of duty impelled me to start at once. With sun- 
rise freshness still on, I decided to secure an interview with the 
Cardinal. 


As Fr. McDonald had announced, it was easy to secure an 
appointment. Several interviews had gone ahead of me. Every- 
time they left the Cardinal, I could have glimpse through the 
door slit how the Cardinal looked like. 


The late Juan Gualberto Cardinal Guevara was a heavy 
weight. The sight of him threw open the curtains of my heart 
to the sunshine of joy and hope. From experience I knew that 


“Aggiornamento’ which means an up-dating was the goal set by the late Pope 
rae XXIII for the Vatican Couneil II. 
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given in black and white, and one that satisfied my demanding 
requirements (as of now) for such a document. 


Didn’t I say that “fat people” never disappoint me? 
*' 54% “THIS IS NO BLUFF” 


How I came upon the parish in the district of Surquillo, Li- 
ma, Idonot remember. It was not in the list which my precur- 
sor had given to me. 


Surquillo is a working men’s district, off the hustle and 
bustle of the rich metropolis. The large and flourishing parish 
of Maria Milagrosa was shepherded by two zealous priests, Rev. 
Fr. Gil, C. M. the senior priest and Fr. Oscar Fernandez, O,M. 
one of his assistants. The parish had several social service asso- 
ciations for the relief of the poor, largely directed by a very de- 
voted lady, Miss Gutierrez. The most important relief agency 
was the Conferences of St. Vincent de Paul. 


Fr. Oscar was asked to take charge of the Legion. My first 
Peruvian,joy accompanied the birth of the first Praesidium Me- 
dalla Milagrosa established in Surquillo on September 10, 1952. 
It was a women’s praesidium composed of the lower stratum of 
society. The President was a married Negro woman by the 
name of Teresa Ramos. The number of those enrolled in the 
first meeting was ideal — 10 or 12. As usual, I presided over 
first meetings, specially in the maiden praesidium in a country, 
a city or town. 


The Legion is as orderly as heaven’s first law. The keeping 
of an agenda is indispensable. Point by point of the agenda was 
explained in detail: how and when to say the Opening prayers; 
how and when and why to do the spiritual reading; how the 
work constitutes the susbtance of the meeting and the way of 
reporting the work. And the advantage of the Legion in the 
outstanding characteristic of not requiring obligatory fees from 
its members even though they should be as rich as Croesus; its 
charitable imposition of the legionary secret; the spirit in which 
the discipline of the Legion is to be borne. Everything sounded 
novelty to their ears specially the items “work” and “discipline.” 
Ultra-novel to them was, of course, the Roman treminology of 
the Legion, even to the priests’ ears. The poor ladies would 
rather chew beetle-nuts and imitate rat’s squeaking than pro- 
nounce offhand “Praesidium”, Allocutio”, “Adjutorian’”, etc. I 
told them though that you can be a good legionary even if your 
tongue can not give in to those terms. They laughed. 
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Simple people never find anything hard. Strange how they, 
as busy as the rich, and perhaps more so, (as they have greater 
necessities to make their living) find time for Legion. The rea- 
son is easy to comprehend: Simple people are in the happy dis- 
position of returning to the Lord all that He has given to them, 
which may be little, but it’s all. In no time, my “peruanitas’* 
gave assent to the strict requirements of the Legion. They pro- 
mised to come to the weekly meetings, rain or shine, tired or 
not tired, busy or not busy. 


Fr. Oscar agreed beforehand to give the Allocutio. With or 
without ecumenical inspiration yet, I felt that suggesting the 
subject of the Lay Apostolate would be timely. He gave the 
Allocutio. It was a fervent enthusiastic one. He began it in these 
words: “Esto si que es cosa seria, nada de beaterias.” Literally, 
he said: “This is indeed a serious thing, nothing of superficial 
devotions.” 


He was obviously impressed with the stress I had laid on the 
apostolate. Although a young priest, he had seen enough of 
those devotions that make people go to church, receive the 
Sacraments, wear simultaneously multi-colored badges of the 
pious associations to which they belong, but who will refuse even 
a kind word to succour their neighbor, they will not lift a finger 
for the good of others. He must have known rich people who give 
plenty of money to the poor but not even some minutes of their 
time, nor an inch of their comfort in favor of the less fortunate 
ones. He was therefore referring to the superficial sentimentai 
devotions that abound everywhere instead of the true devotion 
of charity-to-neighbor that should prevail. The Legion insists on 
the latter and Fr. Oscar was beginning to sense it. He had be- 
come thoroughly convinced of the values pursued by the Legion 
and hence he became a leading promoter of the ideal. 


ba THE CONVERSION OF A CANON 


I have an idea that the Parroquia del Sagrario in the very 
heart of Lima town is the oldest parish in all Peru. At any 
rate, it is the oldest in Lima city. 

The Sagrario Parish is located right beside the Archbishop- 
ric. It is a block away from the Palace of the President of the 
Republic. A bit farther away, are the Central Post Office and 
the Dominican church. 

The Sagrario Parish church is as small as it is beautifully co- 
lonial, with those antique images and Baroque style of archi- 


* My Peruvians, affectionate form) 
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tecture. Because of its historicity, its location and the intimacy 
of its size it is the site of pompous Baptisms and Weddings that 
the worldly-minded people look for. It is also a famous tourist 
sight. 


The parish-hall is a square with similar proportions. im 
one of the corners of the square was the parish-priest’s desk, at 
the other corner behind the entrance door was the parish secre- 
tary’s. There were benches all along the sides of the room. 


When I made my call at the Sagrario Parish for the first 
time shortly after my arrival in Peru, I-saw the parish-hall fuil 
of people waiting for their turn to talk to their Pastor. I no- 
ticed, too, how he dispensed attentions to them. I would ex- 
pect that he dispatch them one by one, after taking up their 
respective business. But no. There must have been at least 
ten persons in-waiting. He approached, let’s say Alfredo, asked 
him: “How’s Enrique (Alfredo’s father)?” “And Elena (his 
wife)?” And Rosa and Teresita and Pio (children)?’ Nothing 
but names, names, names. He then went to Toribio and did the 
same. Thence to Carmen, Andres and so forth. Nobody was 
dispatched and as the minutes went by, there were new comers. 
Not until somebody stood up, went to him at the desk now, and 
said: Monsignor, may I talk with you alone about something? 
After this Monsignor would dispatch him. 


I waited for my turn at least 40 minutes. I introduced my- 
self as a Filipina and as the Delegate of the Legion of Mary. 
Peruvians preferred the use of “delegate” to “Envoys.” 


Of course, he knew nothing of the Legion, had not even 
heard its name. He listened politely, tried to make my words 
sink in his mind and heart. At the end, he spoke gently, pious- 
ly and softly saying that it was all very nice and good but he 
wondered whether it was possible for the Legion to make a try 
in his parish. There was only one association from whose rank 
we could recruit, the Sodality of the Children of Mary, but he 
described the members as too worldly to be willing to take up 
the onerous yoke of the Legion. Wishing to condescend, he 
proposed: “But suppose that both, you and I, fast for forty 
days, perhaps then the girls will be converted and be made fit 
for Legion membership.” I laughed inside of me. 


In my report to FD that week I told him this story and 
as reply FD said in impatient paternal tones: “Tell that Ca- 
non, Joaquina, that he alone should fast for 80 days instead 
of you two for 40 days, and if he wants to save his girls, let him 
do it, but he should let you free of this obligation,’ 
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C Zacarias Untiveros 
lac im @ playful mood of hie. 


I left things at that. I asked his name: Msgr. Zacarias 
Untiveros Gonzalez. I gave him my name, address and phone 
number. I asked him if he would allow me, every time I went 
to the post Office (which was almost every day) to drop in and 
say hello to him. He agreed. 


Msgr. Untiveros is a native priest, with all his Peruvian 
calm. I never saw him angry, not even to his parish-secre- 
tary who could rouse the anger of anybody else. Msgr. is 
gentle and approachable. People like him for one thing: he 
remembers the names of all those whom he baptized and mar- 
ried in his two decades of ministry in that parish. And amazing 
was his capacity not to confuse identities. 


Every day of my stay in Lima, I’d pass by his parish on 
my return from the central post-office. I’d just say hello to 
him and back of my mind was the perennial question: “When, 
oh when?” For I had never given up hopes as regards him. 
Msgr. is not a talker. I had to do all the talking when we met. 
I’d tell him where I had campaigned, why the Pastor liked the 
Legion; the problems I had encountered, how they were to be 
solved, in short, I gave him practical lessons on Legion history 
in Peru and Legion techniques. He‘d just listen and end up with 
his eternal refrain: “If only my girls were not too worldly!” 


Sometimes, I’d drop in at night, after some meeting. Jt 
was on these occasions that I had the opportunity to see a 
great need in his parish — a good secretary. He had as parisn 
secretary a follower of Bacchus and everybody knows how it 
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goes with such people. Msgr. did not dismiss him because == 
said he pitied him, the poor fellow would not know where 
go. More than once, the parish-documents dispatched Wet 
topsy-turvy, compromising Msgr. in a serious way. I began ™& 
volunteer to write, write, write all sorts of parish recoras 
baptismal certificates, marriage certificates, letters, etc. When 
my fingers were stiff with the writing, I’d bid goodbye and a» 
home, tired but happy to have rendered the service “that 
win a Canon.” 


Msgr. Untiveros became more and more grateful, At times. 
he’d invite me to supper. At times, I’d accept. We’d have supper 
together. He is a vegetarian and I far from that. He ate slowly 
and I fast. As I finished before he did, I’d tell little stories of 
Legion developments. After supper, he’d tell me stories about 
his ministry. One of the stories I cannot forget was this: He 
was hearing confessions one evening. The lady-penitent hac 
sO many questions to ask and so many consultations to make 
that Morpheus took hold of him in the confessional. When he 
woke up it was mid-night. He looked around and found him- 
self alone. His penitent had gone. 


He was particularly healthy. He was past the half-century 
mark and still very strong. Unlike me, he said he never hac 
corns in his feet. 


After my secretarial works, I’d go home, sometimes past 1! 
p.m. Never was I so unafraid as in Peru. Peruvians are calm by 
temperament, they cause no apprehensions. In Mexico and Chile 
where peoples’ blood seems to be boiling all the time, I’d never 
go on a taxi alone past 8 p.m. But in Peru, even a midnight ride. 
even with a Negro driver, I’d not mind. But Msgr. would usually 
send me home with a companion. 


The clock of time never stops. Nine months had escaped my 
notice. And it was April now. On the lovely evening of the 27th, 
for some reason or other, I did not show up at the Sagrario 
Parish. I remained home. After supper, I had a telephone call 
from my Padrecito del Sagrario, as I called him. He summoned 
me to his parish next day to give me very happy news, he 
announced cheerfully. 

That night had me sleepless, would Johncito have given 
me a surprise? Or Alfie Lambe and Seamus Grace? You never 
can tell. But my last guess would have been the reality that 
awaited me next day. 


April 28th is the Feast of two Saints dear to Msgr. Unti- 
veros: Santo Toribio de Mogrovejo, a Peruvian Saint of whom 
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he had two big biographical volumes which he offered to me 
as gift on the day of parting, and St. Grignion de Montfort, one 
of the Legion Patrons. When I arrived at Sagrario, time was 
too short for him to relate to me his story and to uncork the 
perfumed vial of his surprise. His story was — in his own words: 
“4 vendor yesterday insisted that I buy an image of the Mira- 
culous Medal. It was the first time in 20 years of priestly life 
that an image was sold to me, and very insistently so. I re- 
membered that that image was precisely the Legion image; 
that I had neglected giving thought to the establishment of 
the Legion in my parish. Not wishing to reject inspiration any 
longer, I decided that this very evening the Legion is to have 
a formal start in my parish.” 

Abraham asked the Lord: “Where is the victim to be sdac- 
rificed?” And I asked Msgr. Untiveros: “Where are the recruits?” 
He said they would come shortly. They did, in fact. 


The meeting was to start at 5:30 p.m. For the last nine 
months, I had been watching the dear Padrecito as regards his 
capacity for punctuality, this being the very first requirement 
for good membership. I never saw him punctual except for 
Sunday Mass, This was not my lone impression; people often- 
times complained to me (who they thought was his secretary) 
for his impunctuality, and I had to defend him with all might 
and main, 


But this afternoon he was punctual, he and his recruits 
were there on the dot. At the proper place in the meeting, he 
introduced his recruits to me. There were three ladies. A funny 
interesting combination: the three represented three genera- 
tions. Rosita Gamarra was the youngest, she must have been 
in her late twenties. Mrs. Gamarra, her mother, was the second 
one, And a third lady whose name I did not record, represent- 
ing the outgoing generation. The three were devoted and spir- 
ited, full of thrill at the call from Our Lady, 


Rosita was a catechist. The children loved her, and she could 
make them do miracles if she wanted. Being no Religious Sis- 
ter, she was dressed like one of them, with an ultra-conservative 
habit, the length of her skirt was beyond full-length and her 
veil was for ever slipping off her head. She wore black always. 


Her mother was a jeweller. She was a first-class worker at 
metals. She could produce a “llama” in gold almost the size of 
a mosquito, — so beautifully besides. Her work required eye- 
strain, and this told on her greatly. In addition, she was so 
shortsighted that, with eyeglasses on, she still had to put her face 
almost upon yours in order to see you. 
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The third lady was gentle like a Guardian angel. She saf- 
fered from rheumatism which prevented her from kneeling for 
the opening prayers. She resigned after two weeks or even €ar- 
lier, 

These three ladies became the human tripod that supported 
the Legion structure in Sagrario Parish. Rosita worked like & 
veteran, her mother, too. Msgr. was by now a “convert”, even in 
the matter of punctuality. His enthusiasm had been whetted. 
He worked wonders with himself first, then for others. His love 
became affective and effective. 


*56* INSTANT COFFEE... NO, INSTANT LOVE 


The second Praesidium in Lima had just been born in the 
Las Mercedarias Parish. Fr. McDonald had described the latter 
to me as follows: “Las Mercedarias — This is a parish in a poor 
section of downtown Lima on Av. or Calle Ancash, It is run by 
Spanish Vincentians. I think the Legion would work well here.” 

His description was perfect and true. Fr. Francisco Ruiz, 
C.M. the. Parish-priest was easily won to the Legion. His Praesi- 
dium was to be the “Arch-mercedarian” one in Peru. Our Lady 
of Mercy is Peru’s favorite invocation (in much the same way 
as Our Lady of Carmel is to the Chileans) for she is considered 
to be the General of the Peruvian Army. Fr. Ruiz was happy 
that the title had not been taken yet, as according to Legion 
rule, no duplications of titles may occur under a given Curia. 

This Praesidium was born a few days after Praesidium Our 
Lady of the Miraculous Medal in the Vincentian parish of Sur- 
quillo. : 

Membership in Praesidium Our Lady of Mercy was satisfac- 
tory except for one point: the girls seemed altogether too young 
to be capable of taking root. However, they were promising. We 
held the first meeting following the usual routine of explana- 
tions at the end of which there would be an interesting open 
forum. Following directives from FD, even if persons came as 
visitors, I gave them assignments from the first day and en- 
couraged everybody to “try”. The girls being very young seniors, 
I decided to work with all of them. We arranged for our home 
visits. They were just to “see and learn”, I’a do all the talking 
in the homes, they would just listen, and in their homes jot down 
the details, and later report at the meeting. The second meeting 
was scheduled for next Wednesday 7.p,m. 


No difficulties arose in connection with our scheduled works. 
By Tuesday morning, I had worked with all of them. They and 
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I were happy; they were, because the visits ran smoothly and 
they got the idea that they were not difficult to make in the 
future (which is true) and I was happy because I saw the girls 
encouraged and sufficiently equipped with enthusisam and desire 
to try more and more and “taste and see that the Legion was 
sweet.” 

I was born to be ambitious. Not content with the mush- 
room progress in the Archdiocese of Lima, I now began to covet 
other Dioceses. ‘The facilities which Mgr. Untiveros offered 
to me, of staying in his parish house any time of day or night 
when I needed it, nursed my ambitions all the more. His 
parish was the best “light-house” to watch from. He’d give me 
news of Bishops coming to Lima for one reason or another. 


That Tuesday afternoon, I had the opportunity to speak to 
Most Rev. Daniel Figueroa, Bishop of Huancayo. His Diocese 
was in Central Peru, not too far from the Capital, though in a 
mountainous region where the Indian population was heavy. 
Msgr. Daniel Figueroa was a kind, nice person, very easy to talk 
to. I explained the Legion to him, offered him “Victories.”* 

Fr. McDonald had reported him to me as “progressive” in 


his mental attitudes; progressive or not, the trouble is that 
to Bishop Figueroa, it seemed that his Diocese had already too 
many associations to look after, many of these were ineffi- 
cient and cumbersome indeed. He enumerated 14 of them, and 
he felt — it seemei + that it was metaphysically impossible— 
to have one more. What Alfie Lambe would have called “a bright 
idea” came to my mind, after I had listened to his defence 
and endless enumerations of names of associations and diffi- 
culties met in their handling. “Your Eacellency,” I took my 
stand, “I agree perfectly with You. You have indeed full hands, 
and the Legion might be out of place. But, could you do me 
a personal favor? This is a personal favor (I repeated) after 
this favor, I shall not ask you another one.” He asked what I 
wanted. “Would you mind coming to a Legion meeting and see 
how we do our works?” He reflected and said: “J had intended 
to leave today, but circumstances forced me to prolong my stay, 
IV’ll leave on Thursday. When is your meeting?” 

“It’s tomorrow, Wednesday, Your Excellency. Just right for 
you to attend. If you agree, I shall pick you up here (he was 
staying at the Franciscans) and you just attend, without any 
compromise to accept the Legion, but I would ask you to give 
us the Allocutio.” I explained what the Allocutio is for and how 
long it should be — 5 minutes only. 


* “Victories of the Legion of Mary,’ the propaganda leaflet of the Legion. 
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“All right, then, I'll attend your meeting. Pick me up at 
6:45 p.m, tomorrow.” Deo gratias, I said endlessly and prayer- 
fully on my way to Sagrario parish. I had to share that joy 
with Padrecito del Sagrario,* and I invited him to come, but 
he had some Baptism or wedding and couldn’t. I informed Fr. 
Ruiz. He was eager that his girls would give a good impression 
to the Bishop. He agreed that the Bishop give the Allocutio. 


That evening I was awake all night. It was too much happi- 
ness. It was too much nervousness, too, specially the latter. 
How in the world could I inform the legionaries that they should 
be punctual, not knowing how to go about in the streets of Li- 
ma? If they were not punctual, would the Legion convince the 
Bishop? How would the Legionaries give their maiden reports, 
as they had never yet reported before? Anyway, I had worked 
with all of them, and I knew how their reports should be, and 
I could help them bring out good reports. I was thrilled and 
nervous from head to foot. Not even tranquilizers succeeded in 
giving me rest. I tried to review all our visits, with mental pic- 
tures of them in my restless memory. 

Wesdnesday evening. I picked up the Bishop in a taxi. 


During the ride to Las Mercedarias, I requested him to lead 
the Legion prayers for us at the meeting. I explained how the 
rosary was to be recited, I informed that the Legion is the only 
Catholic organization that recites the rosa~7 at the meetings, 
but that it was precisely because of that that the legionaries 
received graces to be courageous and enthusiastic in their works 
for God. I requested him to omit any ejaculations between the 
decades (as is customary in those countries) as the Legion wants 
uniformity and practicality by all means. 


We arrived at the Las Mercedarias Parish. Only Fr. Ruiz 
and myself were there so far, it was 10 minutes to starting-time. 
The Treasurer and a member arrived, one after the other. Ex- 
pected attendance was 7, only two were present and we had to 
start. I told His Excellency that the Legion demands that we 
begin on time, that we don’t wait for anybody, and without 
any offense meant, we don’t wait even for a Bishop, if he were 
the Spiritual Director. We just start, with or without a quorum, 
as punctuality brings efficiency to a large extent. He liked that, 
I could see it from his face. We finished the Opening Prayers, 
then sat down. Spiritual Reading was finished, the other girls 
had not come. Lord, Lord! The temperature of my nervousness 
was rising on seeing the vacant seats. At last all came before 
Standing Instructions. 


* Msgr. Untiveros 
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First Standing Instruction: Legionary duty requires PUNC- 
TUAL AND REGULAR ATTENDANCE AT THE WEEKLY MEET- 
ING OF THE PRAESIDIUM. I told His Excellency not to be sur- 
prised about the impunctuality of the new members; they were 
still new and did not. appreciate the value of punctuality, but 
in time, they would, and already now, he could imagine the 
beauty and the charm of the meeting, wherein legionaries came 
punctually and regularly. 

In explaining the second Standing Instruction whieh re- 
quires that legionaries offer a two-hour service as a2 minimum, 
I stressed that those two hours were to be computed from the 
mcment the legionary set foot on the street, and not from the 
time she began readying herself with her toilette. The girls 
laughed; the Bishop smiled heartily. 


The third Instruction had to do with the recitation of the 
Catena Legionis. The Catena is a chain, the symbolic chain 
that unites all those who belong to this Army of Mary, each 
member represents a link. It is a duty of honor, not under pain 
of sin, to pray the Catena daily so that we do not break th 
chain of prayers. ‘ 

The fourth Standing Rule was the keeping of the legion- 
ary secret. I told them a story. There was a Mexican junior girl 
who was assigned to do works for the mission, She was to work 
with another girl. Both accomplished their mission well. At 
meeting time, one of the girls was crying. The President won- 
dered why and asked her, and her reply was that, she and her 
co-worker had gathered many stamps for the missions, collected 
from their friends, but her mother burned them. The President 
continued. “And why didn’t you tell her it was your legionary 
work?” The little girl soberly replied: “No, because I have to 
keep the legionary secret.” The girls of the Praesidum enjoyed 
the little story. I made a little explanation that the legionary 
secret did not tell you to abstain from speaking about the Le- 
gion, but only of mentioning particulars of name, persons, pla- 
ces about our works. 


Then came the reports. I explained tc the Bishop that each 
member would have to give her report now. Although works 
are done in pairs, each has to report, in much the same way 
as two persons going to a cinema, on arriving home, each one 
gives her own impression about the film. How ridiculous if one 
said: “We saw the same film, it is enough if only one speak.” 


I started calling on the girls to report. Rosita was called 
first. Her report was brief, undescriptive, telegram-like. I asked 
her some questions: “Do you remember the man who was read- 
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ing the newspaper when we came?” And that fat lady at the 
kitchen?” “And the door that leads to a long, endless corridor 
that frightened us somehow?” She said “yes” to all my ques- 
tions. I instructed her that she was to tell us what the people said 
to us, how we opened the conversation, what answers we gave 
etc. Rosita completed the report this way. Then came Victoria’s 
turn. By means of questions, I outlined to the girls what they 
should include in their reports. And they did it beautifully. 
After each report, I gave a little comment to either encourage, 
or praise, or correct, or give better hints for a more perfect 
rendition. In the end, they gave a good impression. 


I watched the face of His Excellency, He was definitely 
warming up. 


Allocutio. The Bishop’s Allocutio was heart-raising to the 
skies. He declared that never in his life had he seen such a 
charming lively, practical way of holding the meeting—with 
concrete assignments and reports. He could now imagine, he 
said, how the Legion would look like once the members are 
trained. He was undoubtedly 100% legionary at heart now. 


Just yesterday evening, he had said: “Impossible, impossi- 
dle” to have the Legion. 


Right after the meeting, even before pronouncing his hearty 
congratulations, his first question was: “When are you going 
to my Diocese?” And he added: “Bring handbooks and tesserae 
and we shall organize the Legion in Huancayo as soon as you 
come to us.” 


% OVE had won! 


=s7 THREE GOLD MEDALS 


One of Fr. McDonald’s recommendations read like this: 
“Chorrillos — this parish is run by Italian Capuchin Fathers. I 
visited the pastor and he seemed to be very well impressed with 
the Legion. I think that this parish gives great promise of @ 
Legion center.” 


I eagerly hurried to Chorrillos, a district on the outskirts of 
Lima. I contacted the good-natured, young, zealous Fr. Donato 
de Genova, OFMCap., (with too little beards to be a Capuchin) 
Pastor of St. Peter’s parish-church of Chorrillos. This little 
priest knew of the Devotion to Mary as taught by Grignion de 
Montfort, and by the looks of it, he was a Slave of Mary himself. 
This seemed to be the “attraction” of the Legion for him. He 
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promised to have a praesidium in no time. We set the date and 
time. It was to be next Friday at 8 p.m. 

Records have been lost, and I imagine that the first meeting 
was in mid September, 1952. This was perhaps the 5th Prae- 
sidium in the Archdiocese of Lima. It was a beautiful evening 
and every circumstance concurred to make the first meeting 
ideal — presence of the young, enthusiastic promising Fr. Donato 
himself, and his well-chosen, charming group of men and women 
5 women and 4 men, of good ages and dispositions. As usual I 
was to preside and give all instructions and “pumpings.” 


I have a particular weakness for mixed Praesidia, for several 
reasons: first of all, mixed praesidia have the natural setting. 
The presence of both sexes give a sense of completeness and 
finish. Moreover, are not works done, and problems solved more 
effectively with the happy coordination of men’s and women’s 
efforts? There is, too, that wholesome competition between them, 
giving therefore additional joy to the entire set-up. And if we 
look to the spiritual side of life, a man and a woman entered the 
scheme of salvation — why not have their corresponding repre- 


sentatives among us? 


Fr. Donato was unique in his criteria. He was the first priest 
in my six years envoyship who favored mixed praesidia. Other 
priests’ ordinary objections were: difficulty of keeping discipline 
in mixed praesidia, specially those composed of young members. 
Some argue that the Legion might turn out to be an agency for 
marriages, it would be, not Legion of Mary, but Legion of Mar- 
riage. I had a handy answer for that: With or without the Legion, 
people get married, why then impute the matching responsibility 
to the Legion? Besides, can there be a greater guarantee that 
the parties are practical Catholics than when the bride and the 


bride-groom are legionaries? 


The name chosen for the Praesidium was Regina Cordium, 
and it was to be a mixed praesidium. We had said the Opening 
prayers, done the spiritual reading, explained the importance 
of Good Minutes, and now the Standing Instructions were to 
be explained. The envoy is ever supposed to stress the PRIME 
DUTY: PUNCTUAL AND REGULAR ATTENDANCE AT WEEKLY 
MEETINGS OF THE PRAESIDIUM. 


I had explained this instruction countless times already, 
used same old appeals and now a new one came to my mind. 
Knowing how carelessly all legionaries had fared in this duty, 
and knowing, too, how “easy-going” human nature can be 
(specially the Latin-Americans), I put in the final appeal: “I any 


one of these present here this evening will be able to produce 
a record of 250 weeks attendance without a single interruption 
you may write to me in whatever part of the world I may be, 
and I shall send you a gold medal.” In my heart I was saying: 
Latin Americans can’t come up to that standard, experience has 
shown me thus far that not even a 50-week perfect record can 
be given so I can make this promise by way of novelty and by 
way of fun. 

There was the challenge, one of those challenged (was it 
Olga?) repeated my challenge in a low voice but at hearing dis- 
tance, as if to tell me that I should not forget or withdraw it. 
250 weeks attendance represented (in my mind) roughly five 
years of perfect attendance, and 5 years is enough test, even for 


. married people, I thought. 


That meeting went on. 9 members were enlisted. Then follow- 
ed explanation of manner and purpose of reports; then Catena, 
the mid-term prayer, the Allocutio, the spiritual thought to be 
imbibed for the week; then the manner of the secret bag collec- 
tion. Assignments, other business, Concluding prayers and bless- 
ing. Meeting came to an end. 

Next week and the following I was still to continue nursing 
my “newly born” Praesidium. Up to third week, not one absent, 
not one late at the meeting. “But there are 247 more weeks to go, 
that’s a long way,” I said optimistically yet doubtfully. 

The Praesidium had stabilized; I left it on its own feet, 
visited it occasionally. Still in perfect order. One week, another 
passed. Month after month, too, I left Peru in July 1953, almost 
the Praesidium’s first birthday. The record had not been soiled 
yet. And I continued optimistic. Still, I could not get to believe 
that Latin-Americans can be that faithful. 


One year. Another. Came 1957. I was in Dublin then. I had 
forgotten Regina Cordium somewhat. I still remembered amus- 
ingly how they had chosen Friday to be their meeting day 
and stuck to it tenaciously. They would hold meetings even on 
Good Friday. Why not? Fr. Donato said, you’re not doing any- 
thing against Christ, on the contrary. I called it “my Friday 
Praesidium.” 


One day, in Dublin, a letter was delivered to me, with the 
postmark Lima, Peru. Whose could it be? I knew how Msgr. 
Untiveros’ letters looked like. He was the only one who kept on 
writing to me. But this one was not from him. Nobody else, 
except the Surquillo legionaries were writing to me for my 
birthday, but it was not my birthday then. From whom? curious- 
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ly, I tore the envelope. The sender was my Friday praesidium 
Regina Codium and with what a message! It said: “Get ready, 
Sister Joaquina, yowll have to send THREE GOLD MEDALS!’ 


The letter gave the names of the awardees. 


One of the awardees, Sister Amelia, had once suffered a 
traffic accident and her arm was broken. It was put in a cast. 
But every week, she forced her mother to take her to the meet- 
ing so that she would not be absent:—FD’s comment to this 
wonderful news was: “Edifying is your account of the legionary 
who had her bones broken in the accident but at the same 
time wanted to come and attend her meeting. She must be sim- 
ply full of spirit. In fact she has the outlook of the martyr.” 


I have broadcast this example to the whole world. At the 
time I received the letter, Dublin legionaries were holding their 
General Reunions, and I was usually invited as guest speaker. 
I spoke of this anywhere, everywhere. After one of the Dublin 
General Reunions, I received an anonymous gift: A little box 
containing three gold medals. Gracious gesture from persons 
who must have been deeply impressed, 


I sent the three gold medals to Peru. But never again did I 
promise, not even jokingly gold medals. The unbelievable be- 
comes true once in a while. (Lesson: insist and you will get 
what you want,) As FD has inculcated many times: Demand 
100%, not even 99%. If Presidents let the legionaries be absent 
for any reason, they will never be able to boast of gold-medal 


awardees. 


I was informed of a wonderful story in connection with a 
marriage-case of this Praesidium Regina Cordium. The legion- 
aries were at their fifth follow-up of this case. Up to then, they 
were received very well by the promising case, but on this day, 
they found the man un-accomodating. Not only that. He was 
ill-tempered, and when he saw the legionaries, he beat his strong 
fist on the table and said to them: Get away, I’m tired of hearing 
about this subject. Even if 50 priests come and speak to me of 
it, Pl not get married. Disheartened, the legionaries left. 


The house they had just visited was at the middle of the 
block, They had just arrived to the end of the block when they 
heard somebody calling them back. It was the very man who 
had dismissed them, their man of the matriage case. Their first 
thought: We must have left something behind and he is return- 
ing it to us. But no. He received them amiably (were they in- 
trigued about the sudden change!), ‘he apologized and said: 
“Tl give you a surprise!” What could it be? They would not 
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have guessed in ten guesses. The man said he was now willing 
to get married! 


It was undoubtedly the miracle of their patience offered to 
the Lord. 


Grace has its hour. 
«53 * A BISHOP CAPITULATES 


Bishop Pablo Ramirez Taboada was a Picpus Father, i.e. of 
the Congregation of the Sacred Hearts of Jesus and Mary, of 
those Religious who sign after their name these initials: SS.CC. 
He was a full-fledged lawyer when he joined the priesthood. 
He was the only son of a middle-class family of Lima. 


I met Bishop Ramirez in Cajamarca city, the seat of the 
Diocese of the same name, in the middle north of the Land 
of the Incas. 


In order to understand better the Legion problems that come 
up, it was my set policy to secure information about the set-up 
of a Diocese. Bishop Ramirez was so kind as to tell them to 
me, not only orally but in written form, and I am glad he did, 
as Cajamarca ig truly typical of any other Diocese in the South 
American Continent. Here is the setting in brief: 


Enormous distances. The Diocese of Cajamarca covers a 
territory of 25,000 square kilometers. In order to reach the Par- 
ish of Jaen, for example, one had to travel 3 fuil days and this, 
in good weather and in good roads. Outside of the Capital city 
of Cajamarca which then had 18,000 inhabitants, provincial 
capitals had a population of from 5 to 8 thousand people and 
in some cases, like Jaen, only 1,200. The rest of the 600,000 in- 
habitants were scattered in the fields. 


The means of communications were usually difficult. In 
the Cajamarca Diocese, for example, except for two provinces 
which had good roads, all other places had to be reached on 
horseback or donkeys. The Bishop told me of a place which 
would be reached in 6 hours if not for lack of a bridge, Because 
of its absence, a good long turn through altitudes of 4,000 feet 
had to be done in 12 or more hours in order to reach it. 


The scarcity of priests was dismal. There were then only 
34 secular and a few additional religious priests to look after 
600,000. Of these 4 were Canons for the Cathedral, and some 
others for the parishes and Office of the Episcopal city. The 
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Diocese of Cajamarca was founded in 1908 and it had no sources 
of revenue except donations. 


The people were largely uncultured. Outside of the Capital 
City and provincial capitals, the people were simple, with no 
formal education. Few of the adult women knew how to read, 
much less did they know anything about religion. 


And those persecutory laws! There was a law which deprived 
the Church of its revenues, forcing it to give them to civic insti- 
tutions of beneficence. The law of March 3, 1859 suppressed the 
law of tithing and the Government took up the responsibility 
of supporting Bishops, Canons and Seminaries, but in what way! 
Bishops earned 920 soles, an amount inferior to the earnings 
of a traffic policeman. Similarly, canons and seminaries. The 
constitution of 1933, still in force, said in its article 85: Citizen- 
ship is lost by religious profession, and in article 100, members 
of the clergy are not eligible for Senator or representatives. 


At times, the Padrecito-Obispo would pour out his heart to 
me—it was laden with problems of the Diocese. The poverty of 
the priests, for example, would make them commit irregulari- 


ties which he had to handle with the utmost diplomacy and 
fatherliness. He mentioned one very serious one: A priest who 
was receiving ten or more stipends to one Mass... This made 
such a deep wound in his Pastoral heart. (But ezamples like 
this are very, very rare). 


One afternoon, he took me to the parish records and ar- 
chives. He let me see the Baptismal records, My heart went to 
my heels when I learned that in his Diocese (typical of many 
others) at least 95% of the children baptized were born illegi- 
timate! Which implied that 95% of the so-called Catholics were 
not married properly in the Church. Illegitimacy has become so 
common in Latin-America that people are not even ashamed 
to let others know their status. In some countries, the marriage 
banns which are posted in the church bulletin-boards specify 
clearly that the contracting parties are illegitimate children 
of Mr. and Mrs. So and So. 


I treasured these confidences of the Padrecito-Obispo, and 
they served specially to make me pray for him and the inter- 
ests of his Diocese. 


~~ With these preliminaries over, “Padrecito-Obispo”’, and my- 
self got down to Legion business. He did not know the Legion, 
but any Marian movement was welcome in his Diocese, he said. 
I proposed a covenant to him: that he squeeze out all the possi- 
bilities of his Diocese in bringing about the maximum Legion 
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groups, and as a result he will have solved many problems of 
his Diocese. He assented wholeheartedly. We made-/our plans: 
in 15 days we were to have four worthwhile praesidia, and in five 
first officers of the Curia were: 

more days, a Curia, 

In order to make this plan effective, he called his priests 
“to arms’. 12 priests had come together, presided over by the 
Bishop himself. I spoke one hour and a quarter, and the priests 
in general received the Legion favorably. Only one, sounded a 
discordant note, for which the Bishop rebuked him then and 
there. This rebuke made me feel like disappearing from their 
midst those moments. After the meeting, the Bishop called me 
aside and he apologized to me for that rebuke. “That’s what you 
call humility in a Bishop,” said I to myself. 

In fifteen days, the four Praesidia held 16 meetings in all, ie. 
each praesidium holding a meeting every four days, in order 
to hasten their training. In each and every one of them the 
Padrecito-Obispo was present, from start to finish. “Another 
Father Javier’, was my remark inside of me. I still remember 
how the instruction of punctuality struck him greatly. He was 
punctual except for once, and on that occasion, he came run- 
ning and breathless, uttering jokingly “: don’t want Sister Joa- 
quina to punish me for my impunctuality.” 

Visitation of homes was undertaken by all praesidia. The 
Bishop encouraged the legionaries to work in a hectic way so 
that they could bring reports to the meeting. The highlight of 
the reports was one which said that some legionaries had been 
stoned by enemies of the Church. I gathered this detail from one 
of FD’s letter. 

' On May 25, 1953 the Cajamarca Curia was safely launched, 
with the four praesidia mentioned above affiliated to it. The 
officers of the Curia were: 

Spiritual Director Bishop Ramirez himself. 

President Clementina Espejo 

Blanca Mercado 
Malena Pelaez 
Benedicta Barrantes. 


This Padrecito-Obispo became, not only an ardent legionary 
figure, but also a truly great friend of mine. His Legion train- 
ing was complete by the time I left Cajamarca. Every time he 
went on Pastoral visitation in the future, he himself organized 
praesidia in the parishes, he wrote me. He unearthed a treasure 
in the person of the Curia Secretary Malena Pelaez and she 
became his main support in the Curia. 
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him in these words: “Your Excellency, you should not bother 
about that comparison. Every author writes his ideas, and it B 
up to us to take it or leave it. Just forget it. I ask you to re- 
consider your position, for you lose much by missing the Con- 


secration to Mary.” 


One day, already in Colombia, I received a letter from the 
Bishop of Cajamarca with the happy request that I should NOW 
register his name as a Slave of Mary in the Confraternity of 
Mary Queen of All Hearts Center in Bogota. 


I myself registered his name in the Rolls of the Confrater- 


nity. 
The “worm” was forgotten at last, Deo gratias! 


=S7* LOVE-PROBLEMS AND OTHERS 


No two faces are the same, neither are any two fingerprints 
identical. In much the same way, no two Praesidia or Curias 
have the same configuration or personality or the same problems 


to tackle, 


As previously referred to, the Peruvians are by temperament 
calm. Appearance has it that they are incapable of fights of 
any kind, 01 of any form of violence or even fast moves. The 
least that Z could have imagined was that the Peruvians would 
be capable of love-troubles. My own records which must have 
given details about such problems have been lost, but FD’s give 
us an interesting insight into the Peruvian love-problems: 


“You described your week as one of settling problems. And 
what problems! We have from time to time encountered strange 
and weird positions in the Legion but I doubt if such a queer 
lot of things ever came in the manner you describe. Husbands 
and wives are making the Legion the arena of their jealousies 
and quarrels! Men are falling in love with legionary lady-visitors, 
and women are pursuing their men legionary-visitors. Merry 
widows are administering love potions! All these is like some- 
thing out of a Christmas pantomime. 


“Some thoughts occur to me in regard to the above. You 
mention that the love-mad widow insists on going to the men’s 
praesidium meeting uninvited. But surely she is not allowed to 
enter and remain. If she is, then it is turning the meeting into 
a part of the pantomine! 


“What an argument all these things provide for the Legion 
rule of visitation in pairs. You can see that the rule is the very 
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foundation in Peru., Without it, it would be madness to send 
any legionury off on a visitation.” 


Other problems by comparison seemed minor ones. In a 
given city, I had to change residence thrice in 24 hours. In one 
praesidium the officers were either absent or late. Hardly any 
work done the previous week, but the members contribuved gen- 
erously to the funds. FD’s comment to that was: “They are try- 
ing 10 buy their way into Heaven with money. It will not work, 
In the Legion, money does not exempt from the necessity to 
perform one’s ordinary duties well.” 


One of the Curia Presidents was doing his duties irregularly 
for a prolonged period, and his resignation was urged. FD’s 
remark about the matter was: “Jt (irregularity) would wreck 
that Curia better than the Communists could de it.” - 


In a given city, the table was not big enougn even for the 
Legion altar equipment; in another praesidium the members 
were not doing the works of the approved kind: the members 
wanted to work only among friends and in an indefinite way. 
There were, toc, the disappointments about inaugural meetings 
that were cancelled without sufficient reasons. 


There was a parish-priest who insisted that meetings be 
held in church. FD’s charming comment to this piece of irre- 
gularity was: “Wha_ about the tremendous outbursts of laughter 
and merriment that are frequent and should be a feature of 
every praesidium meeting?” 


Another problem is represented in FD’s remarks: “You pro- 
nounce them (the legionaries) interested in thoughts and words. 
This is a most eloquent phrase of yours. I wish it could be set 
in neon lights and put high up in every place. You sum up the 
situation perfectly. The sad feature is that thoughts and words 
will not save the world. If they did, South America would be 
a holy place.” 


There was a priest who insisted in saying that he could not 
produce a reformation among men at a single stroke; that much 
patience was needed for that. FD’s classical comment ran like 
this: “But he will never produce a reformation among them 
if he tolerates their defect. The way in which people are moulded 
is by putting them into a mould. You do not mould metal by 
pouring it on the ground, Yet that is what Father X is doing 
in his defective praesidium. The praesidium is not a Leg 
mould. eo 


“I gather from what you say that Fr. X is allowing men of 
that praesidium to remain members even if they are not attend- 
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ing Mass on Sundays. But that would be sheerly ridiculous, fo? 
those people do not conform to the first Legion requirement, 
i.e. that they should have a notion of being Catholics. There 
are many forms of weaknesses that we could continue to tolerate 
inside a praesidium, but deliberate Mass-omission is not one of 
them. The attendance at Sunday Mass must be regarded as the 
absolute foundation for Legion membership. The fact of non- 
attendance at Mass marks a man off a non-trier and completely 
ineligible for the Legion.” 


Six ladies who came to a first meeting were scared by the 
Legionary requirements. Moreover, the rain kept away a great 
number of others who had intended being at the meeting, and 
in addition it was Carnival time and of course religious duties 
had to be sacrificed. FD’s say in the matter was: “It is what I 
have so often said before: “Everything takes precedence over @ 
religious duty. We must not let the Legion sink comfortably into 
that sort of system. The Legion must assert itself/and prove to 
ell those who would stay into its ranks that it is not going to be 
put second to rains or Carnivals or any worldly or petty excuse. 
If religion is to be built again in South America, it is only going 
to be by stern and real effort. 


_ “I see that the instability of Catholicism showed itself in 
a clear light. Some members had dances to go to, and of course 
nothing could be put above a dance! Others had carnivals to 
to attend and of course carnivals are most important. And this 
is the religion that Our Lord founded and that the apostles 
died for and that countless persons have given their lives to in 
every shape and form. It remains to the Peruvians to reduce it 
to the dimension of the least of all causes, the utterly contempti- 
ble cause which is to be subordinated to the pettiest duty.” 


There was a praesidium that was undertaking vigilance 
works like following up of the modesty crusade, i.e. checking 
people for wearing short sieeves etc. FD’s comments said: “From 
the Legion point of view that is the worst work that they could 
undertake. It will win an unhappy reputation for the Legion 
so that the young and venturesome type of persons will not 
enter its ranks. And these are the very people who need the 
Legion and. would do good work for the Legion. Try to edge 
off the legionaries from that dangerous work.” 


_ In a certain district, the Praesidium was dying, being re- 
duced to two legionaries. Said FD: “Do not hesitate to apply 
the axe. A bad Praesidium when dead becomes a good Praesi- 
dium. Did you see the epitaph of Joe Stalin which was contained 
in. one of the New York newspapers on the day after his death? 
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It was as follows: “Joe Stalin has now become a good Commun- 
ist.” 


A Praesidium president not only spoke in a low and sleepy 
tone but she had an inability to recall the names of her few 
members. FD’s everready comment was: “She must be mentally 
deficient if in six months she does not know the names of eight 
of her fellow-legionaries. Interest in. the members, fraternity 
with the members, are the prime parts of a President’s duty. 
She is without those parts”. 


The biggest problem I encountered in my Peruvian chapter 
was that of an inefficient Curia President who refused to re- 
sign. I spoke to him. The Curia Spiritual Director spoke to him, 
to no avail. The Concilium was forced to write him a strong 
letter and even this was met with resistance. When I left Peru 
he was still in the chair. In that same Curia, the secretary was 
suffering from what FD called ‘voice trouble” for whatever she 
read was inaudible. “A silent secretary is something completely 
out of order,” as FD pointed out. 


A problem with priests is mentioned in FD’s little petaann: 
“I see that some priests have been positively persecuting you, 
and one has found many doctrinal defects in the handbook. So 
you will note that he is much cleverer than the Pope himself.” 


Problems must exist and do exist, I always said to myself. 
Problems are a sign of life. How could they be missed in the face 
of five live Curiae that the Legion had harvested in Peru in about 
a year’s time only? These were the Curias: the Chorrillos Curia; 
(Nov. 30, 1952); the Arequipa Curia (March 15, 1953); Cajamarca 
Curia (May 25, 1953); Huancayo Curia (July 1953) TENS 
Lima (Dec. 12, 1953). 


Where problems do not exist death must have crept in. 
*' 60? “MI CONEJITO” (My Little Rabbit) 


My little rabbit was a priest. He was stationed in the Dio 
cese of Huanuco, Peru. Strange but true, his name: Fr. Camilo 
Conejos. “Conejos” means “rabbits.” He himself always joked 
about his name. He related to me an old-time story of. his life: His 
mother was a dealer in the rabbit business. Customers who did 
not know their family name, would come and buy rabbits, and 
of course, wanted to see them. And his mother would call her 
“human rabbits” —six or seven of them—line them up and in- 
troduce them to the customer: “Here are my rabbits.” The joke 
over, the mother would tell them their names. A beautiful WAY, 
to “pep up” the customer! 
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Fr. Conejos is a Spanish priest, belonging to a Spanish con- 
gregation of secular priests. He was then Rector of the Diocesan 
Seminary. He it was whom the Bishop recommended to me as 
my right-hand-to-be and co-worker in the Legion. Being young 
and a dynamic type of person, he took to the Legion like the 
proverbial duck to water. He helped me organize the Legion in 
Huanuco. We held the first meeting at La Merced, and the Bish- 
op and six priests, including him, and 30 persons were in at- 
tendance, but in the end only chree enrolled. But next morning, 
with his help, there were six persons. 


He trained me in more ways than one. In spite of his heavy 
schedule, he found time to give me lessons on spirituality. He 
knew that the Legion envoy wasted her spiritual energies in a 
shorter time than most others, and that therefore, she needed 
more re-fuelling. After twenty years, I still remember some of his 
attentions. One day, he gave a retreat to one person alone, and 
that lone retreatant was I. Whenever we’d meet, we’d talk of 
spiritual things, the divine and the human w@y. I remember 
vividly one particular conversation we had. We were talking 
of heaven. And in the course of the conversation I told him that 
one of the first persons I’d like to meet when reaching heaven 
would be... I asked him to guess, but he could not. That per- 
son was ... ARISTOTLE! He had a big laugh! 


He was constantly eager to know how I called Jesus in my 
prayers. And he suggested that I call Him Spouse, as it was most 
fitting for my singlehood. But I rejected his proposition “because 
I didn’t like the idea that each nun on earth was calling the 
Lord Her Spouse”. I told him that since I don’t like to call Him 
Spouse, I better just call Him “My Man”. And he like that, and 
at the first opportunity he sent me the nicest piece of literature 
I ever got from a priest. It had three pages, typewritten in single 
space, containing all the NAMES OF JESUS he could think for 
me, and from which, he said, I could choose my favorite for 
“My Man’. The work is a masterpiece in content and form, and 
for me, personally, it was a big push upward in my spiritual 
life. As the article is in Spanish, half the zest is lost. in trans- 
lations, however, I shall try to the best of my ability to produce 
ks Toast interesting excergt in the following. 


“Ft is true that it is not easy to embrace Him (The Lord) in 
one word. He is so stupendously polifacetious! I don’t pretend to 
exhaust the theme, but I want to facilitate your way. I shall 
try to recall what I can from accredited sources. You enjoy 
calling him “Your Man”. Unkowingly, you hit on an important 
thing which Pilate said when he introduced Christ as ECCE 
HOMO (Behold the man!) This is He who is truly a MAN, the 
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Perfect Man, the Ideal Man. He is the Divine-Hercules. Let’s 
go one step further. He bears the manly aspect of robustness, 
and here we recall what Isaias called Jesus “The Strong Man.” 
And let us not forget that, with the Father and the Holy Spirit, 
He is OMNIPOTENT. 


“As God, He is the Son of God. As Man, he is the Son of 
Mary. But as there is only one Person in Christ, with two natures 
which are perfectly distinct, He Who is called by the Father “His 
Son”, He, too, is called by Mary “Her Son.” The BELOVED is also | 
beautiful and Biblical. Pius XI said that nobody has been so 
LOVED, nor will ever be, as Jesus. He is THE BELOVED OF the 
Father, The BELOVED of Mary. The BELOVED of the Church. 
The BELOVED of every soul in particular. This leads us to THE 
PROMISED ONE. For centuries, He was the Promised ONE, the 
DESIRED ONE. And even now, this title suits Him, for, even 
though we already have Him in the world, neverthless, as long 
as we live in this valley of tears, we shall never possess Him 
fully, we are for ever going towards Him. In heaven He will 
be our TREASURE, @ treasure that is possessed, enjoyed, always 
new, always fresh. At present this TREASURE is possessed in 
part, partly enjoyed. Our eyes are blindfolded still. He is the 
TREASURE that we offer to the Father at Mass. He is the 
treasure that embraces all the riches of Humanity.” 


So much for the aperitif of this piece of delightful litera- 
ture. It will be too long and deviating to translate the entire 
piece. Suffice it for the present to just enumerate his collection 
of Names of JESUS: CHRIST, THE ANNOINTED, PRIEST, ME- 
DIATOR, HIGH PRIEST, BISHOP, PROPHET, DOCTOR, MAS- 
TER, RABBI, EMMANUEL, PRESBYTER, THE INEXPRESSIBLE, 
THE INEFFABLE, LIGHT, TRUTH, LIFE, WAY, SHEPHERD, 
PASTURE, LAMB, OLDER BROTHER, FIRSTBORN of the 
Father, LIBERATOR, SEDUCER (in the good sense), CHARM, 
WELL-DOER, HOLY, INNOCENT, RICH, FLOWER OF THE VAL- 
LEY, MOUNTAIN, VIRGIN, FRIEND, SPOUSE, LORD, THIEF, 
(when He said He could come to take us like a thief), GUAPO 
(handsome; poggi) OUR GOOD, JOY, ENCHANTMENT, THE 
INEXHAUSTIBLE, THE INFINITE, THE IMMENSE, FIRE, THE 
MOST AMIABLE. ; 


Being a devotee of the Sacred Heart, he enumerates his 
climatic appelative thus: HEART, HEART. HEART, this Heart 
that Loved us with the foolishness of the Cross and of Beth- 
lehem and of the Eucharist in giving to us the earnest of heaven 
oc is called Mary, who in turn, has given us her CHILD JE- 
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Gi WHO PUSHED WHOM AND WHERETO 


FD never tired of his old practice of pushing me out of the 
country. Cozily my days in Peru were ticking off in the happy 
company of “My Conejito” and one fateful day — on May 10, 
1953 to be precise, I got these instructions from my “General 
(FD): 

“When you are with the Brothers (Seamus Grace and Alfie 
Lambe whom I was to meet in July that year,) one of the items 
that you will necessarily discuss will be that o; territory. You 
will have to make out rough areas for yourselves in South Ame- 
rica. Your position wiil be a litile like that spoken of in Scrip- 
ture when Abraham and Lot had determined to divide up their 
forces and set out. Abrahams«declared to Lot that the whole 
world lay stretching out before them, therefore let one of them 
go to the East and the other to the West. 


“In that consideration of future territory, it would be well 
that some thought should be given to the question of Brasil. Atc- 
cording to report, it is the most needy territory in South America 
from the spiritual point of view and apparently also the most 
dangerously placed. People say that a Communist attack in 
Brasil.would find an easy prey. It is.imperative that someone 


find his or her way into that country on behaif of the Legion at 
a reasonably early stage. Of course, the language is the problem-~ 
How are we to solve that?” 


In the meantime, the Brothers and I had met and worked 
together in Colombia, and day by day the brothers were becom- 
ing proficient in the Spanish language. The policies of the 
Concilium had definitely changed. As stated elsewhere in this 
book, language was no longer any obstacle for the appointment 
of any envoy. The mind of the Concilium was that no book 
knowledge however extensive it may be, can outdo the method 
of learning a new language right on the spot in which it is 
spoken. 


The Brothers had just started learning Spanish. They could 
not be expected to try a second language which was more than 
half-Spanish, yet half-different from it. That would be the 
advent of a second Babel to their lives. Of us three, then, I 
was the one most called to take up the Brasilian venture. 

Frank Duff was pushing me on, but somebody was pushing 
him to push me. Several letters of his reveal the master-mind 
behind it all: 

“....A most wonderful document has just come to us from 
a lady in Brasil who has for a considerable time past been more 
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shan deeply interested in the Legion. She is the Secretary of 
some Catholic Action Association but she represents apparently 
the greatest believer in the Legion on earth. She has sent us 
= very beautiful calendar which contains fifty-two pictures of 
Brasil and on the back of each picture is a diary space for a 
week. In each such space, that is to say 52 times, throughout 
the book, she has written an appeal for envoys. It represents 
sefinitely the most sorrowful piece of propayanda I have ever 
experienced. By the time that you are half through that book, 
you are quite convinced that there must be an envoy for Brasil, 
The appeals are all differently worded, and so framed that you 
will read each one of them attentively. And another funny thing 
sbout them is that as she goes along, her demands increase. 
Her first one, on page 1, is for an envoy. Ry the time she is 
st the end she is demanding about ten envoyé. Well, if we can 
sive her one, we will probably satisfy her for the present. Un- 
guestionably, Brasil is the No. 1 Church problem. 


“The fifty-two appeals work up into a terrific climax. You 
sould have to be a stone not to be convinced by her demand, 
I now give you her name and address and I recommend that at 
once you establish touch with her. She has teen writing to us 
‘or a very long time. It represents a sort of miracle that she 
should be so completely convinced about the Legion. She has a 
lerge number of important contacts and she kas been writing 
sbout the Legion in the magazines published by the Agency where 
che works. For your information I mention that she speaks 
verfect English. Her name is: Miss Z. Maciel, Agencia Sao Paulo, 
Caira postal 5415, Rio de Janeiro.” 


Following FD’s instructions, I wrote to this lady immediately 
=nd thus became committed to her in a sort of happy way. I 
sas becoming envoy to Brasil without any official appointment, 
=ithout my own definite “fiat”.* It was a tricky sort of osmosis, 
that reciprocal communication petween her and me, 


The Portuguese language did not scare ine much because I 
sad heard since childhood that Spanish had a sister somewhere, 
end now I knew where. Truth to tell, however, I would have 
been reluctant to take the risk of going into a country without 
rnowledge of its language had I not seen my own dear “Corde- 
rito’s” acquisition of his new language. How outstanding: he 
Sid not know a word of Spanish when he arrived in Colombia 
end now he had a working knowledge in a few months. His 
imspiration led me to imitation. And the task that awaited me 
sas not to be ag hard as his, as from English to Spanish was 


* — My consent. 
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Msgr. Zacarias Untiveros and Fr. 
Donato de Genova, O.F.M. Cap. 


95% arduous; from Spanish to Portuguese would be 50% at 
most. After all, it was a grace to have a 2ovel experience in 
my life. 


*62* ON... OFF ...AND THE INTRIGUING LETTER 


3 It was now the 8th year of my envoyship end I was getting 
used to departures and arrivals as a ligny switch to its on and 
off turns. 


The send off from Peru was as hearty as the warm smile of 
sunshine. I was scheduled to leave on January 27th, 1954. But 
the plane service of Braniff for Rio de Janeiro (or just Rio) had 
been postponed to two days later and that delay delighted me 
no little, as I would then be leaving on the very day of the Feast 
of my favorite Patron, St. Francis de Sales. 


During the two days, the Peruvian legionaries flooded me 
with attentions, as if providing me with a huge reserve of af- 
fection for the years to come. They even arranged a triduum 
of Masses for me. One of the Masses was said by the late Bishop 
Ramirez of Cajamarca; the other two by Msgr. Untiveros and 
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Fr. Donato, respectively. The latter two would keep me hours 
without end with them, this gave me the opportunity to put the 
finishing touches to my instructions and recommendations to 
them. 


This trip was to be my first long non-stop flight. Nine hours 
end a half are said easily. Like on many occasions, I pray, not 
only to my own Guardian Angel, but also to others’ and this 
time, I prayed to the plane pilot’s Guardian Angel, asking him 
to make sure that his Pilot checked on the gasoline (o7 whatever 
« is — the fuel) of our plane, which indeed would be an enor- 
mous amount lest we be stuck on the way. I never sleep during 
any trip, even night trips allow me to doze only. And if I have 
my choice, that is, when no seat numbers are assigned to me, I 
“hooge the seat by the emergency door always. The day was 
lovely. I had a most beautiful sightseeing tour from the air. 
Everything seen from up down seems delightful, so clean, “CutRT 
wonderfully heart-raising, for there is nothing so uplifting as 
beauty, specially the beauty that comes from ebove. And what 
wonders of the modern world — to think that in just a few 
hours one would have traversed three different countries: Peru, 
Bolivia, Brasil. 

Thirty to forty minutes before landing, the air-hostess tapped 
me on the shoulder. I was deeply absorbed contemplating the 
seauty of all around. The stars were beginning to “goo-goo” 
to all of us; nature was falling sleep, the approach to new Cities 
er towns presented their Carnival-like glamours, etc. The hostess 
was bringing a tray. What for, I wondered. We had just taken 
our supper, including dessert and coffee. 

She was bringing a tray with a letter on it. That was sur- 
prising indeed, I thought, when I saw the letter. Who could be 
that simpleton who wrote to me on board? I knew nobody. 
Nobody seemed to know me at departure time. Why write, any- 
way, since I am here and you can come to talk te me? And why 
should the air hostess, supposed to be dignified, accept to be the 
eo-between, if at all? Would it be perchance a love-letter? But 
if it were, why did love not wake up earlier and come at the 
beginning of the journey, and not now that it was coming to 
enend? Definitely, it was a letter. Curiosity knows no bounds. 
Nervousness, at times, neither. I took the letter which the 
hostess handed to me. She went on. 


What amazing suprise! It was a printed, ready-made letter 
describing with detail all the beauty and the grandeur of the 
sceneries during the trip: the mountains and the lakes we had 
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passed by, every bit of charm. All you had ts do was to sign 
your name, seal the envelope and leave it to the hostess to mail 
it for you on arrival. After all, it was a love-letter, the letter 
that represented the “love of service” to the passengers. I en- 
joyed it very much and spoke of it to the world of friends around 
me. I don’t remember to whom I sent it. I could not have sent 
it to Msgr. Untiveros or Fr. Donato, as they would not enjoy an 
English letter. I must have sent it to either Seamus Grace or 
Alfie Lambe, specially to the latter who, I was cocKsure was ac- 
companying me in my flight to Brasil. 


We arrived in Rio at 7:30 p.m. Brasilian time. I was wel- 
comed by a group of about ten legionaries headed by one of the 
Spiritual Directors. The welcome was as hearty as that of the 
sky that night to its twinkling stars. One of the legionaries, a 
blind man, a Professor, gave me a short welcome speech in Por- 
tuguese every word of which I understood in spite of the funny 
circumstance that he was absolutely toothless. It was strange 
indeed that I should have understood every word that he said 
while I could not understand a word of what others said. ButlI 
was happy that all understood every Spanish word that I spoke. 


Rio from the plane was an enchantment. It looked like a 
perfect jewel. While passing over the hill Corcovado where the 
huge image of Christ the Redeemer with His wide open arms 
lords the magical city, I prayed for those I left behind as well 
as for those I was going to meet that evening. What a lovely 
city Rio IS! As the Braniff propaganda pamphlet said in its 
last page: “Then you will learn why the Cariocans (as the Rio 
people are called) insist in saying that “God must be a Brasilian; 
no one else could have made Rio soooooooo beautiful!” 

The Health and Customs Officers at the airport were accessible 
— was I delighted. The legionaries most affectionate. 
and nice. The Immigration man spoke to me in English and... 
si Japanese, he being a Negro. I was tickled with fun galore! 


* 63.7% PERMISSION BY INSTALLMENTS 


Good sense and refinement demand that on entering a house 
we greet the host or hostess. Guest-VIP’s* are honored with 
the symbolic key which will give them access to the city or town 
they visit. It was therefore my first religious as well as social 
duty to make an appointment with the Cardinal of Rio de Ja- 
neiro, in order to pay him my respects and in order to seek 
permission to “win the conquerables” in his Archdiocese. 


* Very Important Persona (term used commonly in the Philippines). 
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Antecedent information had it that Italian Rev, Fr. Jose 
Tonelli of the Dom Orione Congregation, the pioneer legionary 
priest in Rio had already sought the Cardinal’s permission. The 
letters were shown to me. They were “doses” of authorization. 


The first was rather restricted. In it, a condition was given: 
that Fr. Tonelli should not recruit people who are already mem- 
bers of other organizations. My thoughts along the line were: 
“This is a strict measure, yet a very wise one indeed. Had not 
experience shown to us that oftentimes, for lack of this item of 
prudence, the Legion was said to be stealing members from 
others? May be God’s seventh commandment implied, not only 
not stealing money or cars or animals of others, but also mem- 
bers of other associations. After all, securing people who are 
“yirgin” for the apostolate is an advantage; these are easily 
trained, they don’t have wrong mental attitudes towards the 
apostolate, their habits can readily be moulded to the require- 
ments of the Legion,” That restriction was a felicitous one, 
after all. 


Obedience always pays. Fr. Tonelli had been obedient to 
the last iota, and when he visited the Cardinal a second time 
to present to him a Report of Activities of the praesidia that 
he had organized (which the Cardinal found “too good to be 
true’), the Cardinal increased his “dosis” of generosity. The 
old permission secured a new phase: Father was allowed to do 
extension work within the Archdiocese, but he was warmed to 
eo slowly. 


Again the Cardinal was prudent. With all the strict re- 
quirements of the Legion rule, a fast growth might endanger it. 
The Legion is a day-to-day measure of sacrifice, and not a 
monthly or yearly, and therefore, not too many will be dis- 
posed to take up the sweet yoke. Slowness assures. The Car- 
dinal must have feared, too, that Catholic Action might take 
notice of a fast growth of the Legion, and it might clash with 
it without any necessity, as was oftentimes seen in other coun- 
tries. 


After a few months, permission was extended, and now 
there were no restrictions nor conditions any longer. But stiil 
that permission was only for Fr. Tonelli. Permissions are nat- 
urally non-transferable. It was now my turn to secure mine. 


I had almost forgotten that an envoy’s life is half waiting, 
waiting, waiting, and this time was my chance to review that 
lesson. It took me two weeks’ waiting to put myself on the go. 
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First week: three difficulties loomed on my way. First c 
all, there were only two visiting days: one for priests and the 
other for the laity. I had arrived too late for the latter. Sec- 
ondly, mid-week, one of the Auxiliary Bishops had died, how 
could the Cardinal attend to anything else? The third obstacle 
were my papers. I had to go to Foreign Office not knowing @ 
word of Portuguese; even with my friend, legionary No. 1 of 
Brasil, it was difficult because the man at the table spoke 
100-words per minute, and she found it hard to catch up with 
the requirements to be filled in by a visiting foreigner from 
the Philippines, aside from so much red-tape that we had to 
go through. | 


Second week: A National Congress of Religious Men and 
Women was on, at which the Cardinal was expected to attend 
morning and afternoon. It was another week lost for me; not 
exactly lost ,because I did conditional recruitings in the mean- 
time. 


At last the heavenly boon! His Eminence Jaime Cardinal! | 
Barros Camara, Archbishop of Rio de Janeiro is an accessible 
man. He is as democratic as GI’s of a conquering Army. You 
had only to see how the people who were in the waiting room 
were dressed. Some had short sleeves, some in clothes not too 
clean, others without shoes but only slippers, still others with 
the precursorial styles of the London-look dresses and mini- 
skirts and all these were welcome, without need of wearing hats, 
or veils, or gloves. Just come in. Just as you are in your home 
or school or even at home. How easy to feel at home in his 


company. 


I presented to him my letter of introduction from the then 
Bishop Juan Landazurri Ricketts, now Cardinal of Lima, plus 
the Concilium letter of introduction. He was very amiable. He 
said he had been told by Fr. Tonelli of my arrival, he said he 
knew the doings of the Rio Legion. He said he would speak 
to the priests of the Archdiocese, giving to them a letter of 
introauction. He promised to send me the permission in writ- 
ten form. 


The desired credential came. The document is an imper- 
sonal one. It just states that I am so and so and am duly au- 
thorized to aproach the priests for the mission which brought 
me to South America. 


The Cardinal must have had his reasons of prudence for 
it. Still, it seemed most satisfactory in the sense that I had 
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the proper credentials now, the only thing that 1 needed from 
the human point of view from his hands. 


I had also asked permission to organize the first Curia in 
Brasil. He agreed. I suggested Msgr. Franca to be appointed 
as Spiritual Director of the Curia. This Monsignor was then 
abroad, but he was returning soon, the Cardinal agreed to ap- 
point him if he should agree. 

Wishing to keep him warm with Legion thoughts and re- 
minders, I left to him the Maria Legionis September issue of 
1953, also a Spanish handbook and a leafiet containing appre- 
ciations from the Hierarchy the world over. 


Not expecting or needing further “dosis” of authorization, 
I bade goodbye with thankfulness in my heart and lips and a 
dancing joy of contentment to be able now to flit from one 
flower of the potentials to the other. 


* 64 * A STREAK OF BABEL 


Ask a Spaniard what he thinks of the Portuguese language 
and invariably he will say: “It is badly spoken Spanish.” Ask 
a Portuguese what he thinks of the Spanish language, and he 
will describe it as “badly spoken Portuguese.” The fact is that 
the Portuguese readily understand Spanish, but the Spaniards 
will understand written, but not spoken Portuguese. 


I had an interesting language-experience along this line. 
A Portuguese book came to my hands shortly before my de- 
parture from Peru. Those were the days when I was starting 
to learn the Portuguese language. I read the book from cover 
to cover and after my reading it, I said, very much encouraged 
and optimistic: Why, Portuguese is very easy. I understood 
the whole book gave a few, very few words. At this rate, I'll 
learn Portuguese in no time. : 


How puzzling therefore, that at the International Airport 
of Galeao in Rio de Janeiro, I did not understand the Portu- 
guese of the legionaires except that of the blind man who 
gave the welcome speech. Was that book I had read in Peru 
truly Portuguese, I wondered. If so, why did I get to under- 
stand that book and not the same language of these welcomers? 


A few days after arrival in Rio, I had found the key-solu- 
tion to the linguistic enigma. It turns out that Portuguese has 
the “Spanish” look in the printed page, but it sounds like 
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English in its spoken form. Here are a few hints to under- 
standing it: 
—The Portuguese “j”, for example, is pronounced like the 
English “j” in joy, not like the Spanish “j’ in jota. 
—The initial consonant “t’’, for example, is sounded more 
like English tho not quite the same, and not like the cry 
sound of the Spanish “t”’. 
“Ch” in Portuguese is not pronounced like the Spanish 
“ch” in “Charito”, but like the English “sh”. Thus “fe- 
chado” which means closed is pronounced “feshado”’. 


Spanish has no nasal sounds while Portuguese, like French 
and Tagalog (the Philippine national language) has lots * 
them. These sounds are expressed by the use of the tilde, 
and they are typically Portuguese. You'll find them over the 
a’s (Legiao), Joao, cora(s)ao in abundance in any composition 
while the Spanish tilde is found only over the “fi”, like in nifio 
(boy), afio (year). I like the tilde sign: it reminds me of bushy 
eyebrows. 


Like French, Portuguese is heavily accented, and I never 
knew which accent to use. 


Comparisons are usually distasteful; not so, however, when 
they reveal excellence of both sides. Now that I know both 
languages, I can say in all sincerity that both languages are 
dear and precious. Spanish is a beautiful language in the rich- 
ness of its vocabulary and its consequent overflowing affection- 
ate turns of thought and phrase and the velvety phonetic of 
its letter z. Portuguese, in turn, has richness of vocabulary 
(90% Spanish) but its grammatical construction harmoniously 
combines the pomposity of the Spanish style and the compac - 
ness of English. It has the same Spanish complications i= 
its conjugations and syntax and it has likewise sonorous sounds 
specially its vowel combinations in adjectives like Brasileie 
ribeiro, oliveira, carneiro. 


A Spanish-speaking person trying to learn Portuguese finds 
the fun that it takes to identify twins who look very similaz 
it’s a matter of locating minute differences, almost microses- 
pic to the novice’s eye, but which nevertheless exist. To t= 
memher such difference is certainly amusing. Here are a tee 
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examples: 


English Spanish Portuguese 
\ 

1. foot — pie — pe (less i) 

2. for me — para mi — para mim (plus m) 
3. I like — quiero — quero (less i) 

4. the — los — os (less 1) 

5. way — camino — caminho (plus h) 

6. first — primero — primeiro (plus i) 

7. your — su — seu (plus e) 

8. there is == Hay: — ha (less y) 

9. in —en — em (change n to m) 
10. one — un — um (change n to m) 
11. to say — decir — dizer (change vowels) 
12. much — mucho — muito 


After you have mastered the little minuses and pluses, then 
you are at a loss as to whether you are speaking Portuguese or 
Spanish. How sporting that is indeed! 


The most beautiful thing about linguistic considerations in 
Brasil is that, except for the remotest parts of the country 
where civilization has not yet been born, one and ONLY ONE 
language is spoken throughout the vast country-continent of 
Brasil, and that language is PORTUGUESE. Each region has, 
of course, its distinguishable accent, but Portuguese is the lan- 
guage. The Cariocans, as the Rio people are called, have what 
they call a “closed accent,” the farther north you go, the ac- 
cent “opens.” The “open accent” is most similar to Spanish. 
My Portuguese was easily understood in. the North, not so in 
Rio and in the South. 


In the early days of my Brasilian career, I’d ask the le- 
fionaries which they preferred: my good Spanish or my bad 
Portuguese. I noticed that the more educated legionaries would 
prefer my “good Spanish,” while the illiterates opted for my 
“Dad Portuguese.” When I reported this item to FD, he said: 
“I think that you ought to insist on speaking in Portuguese for 
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it is their own language. If you use it, they will regard 
as one of themselves. If you speak in Spanish, they will r 
you as a foreigner. 

Truly, language is a matter of Babel. There is only 
language that is not involved in Babel—the language of 
Because God is LOVE! 


#265: * OPEN WINDOWS 


Every history has its pre-history. When I arrived in Bra 
sil, the Legion was reported as having entered the coun 
over ten years ago. 


According to Beatriz Berrini, as early as July 16, 1940, Rew, 
Fr. Joao Schunr, M.S.C. had founded a Praesidium in Mac. 
Minas Gerais. Then his successor in the parish founded a sec= 
ond praesidia. These priests had the tessera and other Le 
literature printed with the approval of the Diocesan Bishop 


When I worked in the Northern State of Ceara, these 
my findings about the early Legion there where a certain 
Saunders left her imprint: 


Way back in 1944, said Miss Saunders, an English lady, 
started the Legion in Fortaleza, state of Ceara. She was a 
vert and after her conversion, she went to England and 
parently she knew the Legion there and brought it to 
when she came back. 


She spoke to all pastors, it seems, for all whom I contacte 
in the parishes had “heard” of the Legion. I have no idee 
how she did the work, but on inspecting the Minutes boos 
which were ten years old, I saw nothing that we would expec 
In other words, the Legion appeared to be just like the ordin 
old-fashioned loose Catholic associations with which we 2 
accustomed to deal. All meetings had been held in a hapha- 
zard way, now in houses of legionaries, now in the parish halt 
wherever they wanted. In ten years, the legionaries did ne 
know they were to have the Legion altar-cloth, nor that fresh 
flowers were to be used at the meeting, nor did they have ang 
roll of active or auxiliary members. No wonder the Archbis 
of Fortaleza told me to start from ZERO. 


When the news reached Fortaleza that an envoy had 
to Brasil, the so-called legionaries stopped all activities wha 
ever. In the meantime, Miss Saunders had died, so the : 
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was living on its beautiful name only. In my report to Frank 
Duff I said to him: “I suppose that the two supposedly ten- 
year-old praesidia have to be reborn in the fashion of Nicode- 
mus.” 


My report to FD continues: “Still another complication is 
that right in the city, there is a religious Congregation with 
the name of Legion of the Sacred Hearts. These nuns dedicate 
their lives to the promotion of the good press. The result of 
their being called Legion is that nobody knows which is which. 
There is even a bus named Legion. In the midst of this confu- 
sion, we were to make a start. We decided to consider the past 
as a terribly long pre-natal period of the Legion in Fortaleza 
and now we were to watch its birth.” 


The very first person we meet in the history of the Bra- 
silian Legion is MISS ZILAH MACIEL, the true forerunner and 
herald of the Legion in Brasil. She has been cited in the begin- 
ning of this chapter. From the first day of our acquaintance, 
I called her Zilah, a name I had never heard of before. She used 
to joke saying that she had no Patron Saint, that her name was 
Cain’s wife’s name. FD’s first remarks on her were the follow- 
ing: “Like music to our ears is your reference to Zilah. So that 
is her name. It is a nice name —tell her that from me. Is she 
satisfied with her envoy—even though there is only one of 
her? I would have been terribly disappointed if Zilah had turned 
out to be anything else than a charming person. I am happy that 
I am not being disappointed in that regard. You describe her 
es your guardian angel. Well, the Angel Guardian of the Legion 
& honorary Angel Guardian of Our Lady herself. You know 
that some old saints have narrated that Our Lady had not only 
ome Angel Guardian like the rest of us, but a million of them. 
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“you give her great praise, but I think every word you = 
on this subject is justified. She has been divinely raised =P 
foundation for your work. She coaxed us and bullied us for 
a long year until we gave in to her. You were the answer to 
her praying and coaxing and bullying. And now she seems to 
satisfied with you. You remark that she is your teacher in 
tuguese. What are you teaching her in return? I recall that 
said in regard to Bro. Lambe that you were teaching him Spe 
and that he was teaching you spirituality. I echo every 
of praise that you have uttered in respect of Zilah.” 


The only way to be a good teacher is to be strict. And Zit 


was strict with me. After six months, she woulda allow me 
mistakes in my Portuguese. That helped me sharpen my re 


and my diligence. 


As FD put it: “That girl (Zilah) is a gift straight 
neaven.” She was a valuable help to me. Even with an elie 
it would be hard to remember the contributions she rencer 
to the Legion. She arranged my trips in the snap of a Hngs 
She did a thousand and one phone calls, mostly long distaz 
calls, to Bishops and priests in order to ascertain the probDaose 
the incognitos, the promising and all sorts of them. Using #2 
graphic phrase: “She continues in the full tide of her legic 


usefulness.” 


She belonged to an institution — the Agencia de Sao — 
(ASP for short) which was a bureau of information. She 
a convert, and like most converts, the desire of “reparatte 
seemed to be burning in her heart. She was an institution 
herself. She collected all sorts of information for the Cathe 
Church, religious information specially. For this purpose, 
owned a post office box whereby she received news about 
religions in Brasil. She could give the names of the Protes 
Pastors, the dates of Congresses of this or that religious as 
ciation, in short, she was in touch with all religious moveme= 
of Brasil and abroad. She had exchanges with all of them. 
turn, she’d send them information about the Church... 
about the Legion. We got much publicity through her. 


During the International Eucharistic Congress held in & 
the Legion was wanting to produce propaganda material @ 
she offered to shoulder 50% of the expenses. She directed © 
publication of Legion articles and photos in the special issue 
the organ of the ASP called “Espirito Santo”. 
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She was dynamism personified, always bubbling with ener- 
gies. I imagined her good for envoy even to the Gold Coast, but 
she was tied up with her press work at the ASP which she passion- 
ately loved. 


Another huge contribution of hers was her offer of her own 
apartment to the envoy. This apartment was centrally located. 
It was in Rua Assambleia 93, located near the Cathedral, just 
2 or 5 blocks away, and near the most important bus station, 
and in the corner with the main street, in the Capital city. 
I was living in the 13th Floor, Fatima number, I thought. She 
herself was not staying permanently in this apartment, for 
she was working as a Secretary in a private commercial firm. 
Everyday, after office hours, she’d come to see me and check 
all my necessities for the next day and make my itinerary 
and provide me with companions through phone arrangements. 
I stayed in this apartment for many, many months, all free 
except meals, which I took in the restaurants near by. After 
10 p.m. only two persons were in the 20-storied building: the 
Guard of the Building who stayed in the 20th story, and I in 
the 13th. There were nights when staying alone in this apart- 
ment was truly impressive. Such nights were blackout nights, 
or when the fire engines would sound their sirens, etc. But I 
knew I was always in the Blessed Mother’s hands. 


Zilah was a first-class legionary. In the beginning she be- 
longed to a praesidium in the southern district of Rio. She was 
a perfectionist and as such left no detail unattended for the 
improvement of her group. It was a joy to see her praesidium 
(Regina Pacis). She was “fantastically happy”, as she herself 
put it, when I announced to her that the Cardinal of Rio chose 
the Spiritual Director of her praesidium to become the Spir. 
Dir. of the Rio South Curia. She worked with me in Niteroi, 
Barra do Pirai and in Rio itself. 


But indeed “man proposes but God disposes”, and although 
Zilah was utterly devoted to the Legion, she gave it up, as she 
found it incompatible with her ASP work. This incompatibility 
made her feel, in her own words “an adulteress”, for ASP was 
her first love, as she used to say and she had to stick to it 
through thick and thin. FD felt that her giving up of the 
Legion was like her “wandering away into the desert.” But she 
continued to be the friend of the Legion. At present she is in 
Belo Horizonte doing wonderful apostolic works outside of the 
Legion ranks. 


Teresinha Rocha Lagoa, the main 
sower of the early days in Rio. 


Next in line among the constructors of the Legion Edifice 
were the co-workers TERESINHA ROCHA LAGOA, REV. FATHER 
JOSE TONELLI and IRMAO (Bro) JOAO. 


TEVESINHA ROCHA LAGOA was the main sower of the 
early days. Her name is as sweet as her personality. Her Patron 
Saint is the Little Flower of Jesus who is her favorite among 
the celestial intercessors. Her family name is poetic. “Rocha” 
means rock, and “Lagoa” means lake. Who would not enjoy 
. imagining a rock standing’ majestically on a lake? 


Teresinha was in her middle twenties when I met her. She 
belongs to a distinguished family from the State of Minas. 
Her father was a University Professor, one of her uncles a 
Doctor, another a Judge. Her sister Miloquinha and herself were 
University graduates. She has a Philosophy Licenciate and was 
teaching in the Catholic Women’s University in Rio. She knows 
English, Spanish and French aside from her native Portuguese. 


Teresinha’s personality was simply magnetic. I always 
thought of her as “irresistible”. She was of the all-heart' type. 
Her every gesture and movement spelled heart, heart, heart. 
Nobody could refuse her anything, not even her parents who 
were supposed not to spoil her. I was once utterly embarrassed 
because of her loving, irresistible companionship. We were in 
a hurry to get the bus one day. But in the large cities of Brasil, 
you have to be in the queue half of your life. There were at 
least 50 persons ahead of us in the queue for that bus. But 
Teresinha was too impatient to wait even for half a minute. 
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She literally dragged me along with her, she went up, up, up 
in the queue, just said a few smiling phrases to the first five per- 
sons in the queue and off we were on the bus. She “bribed” 
the damaged ones with a few roses that she had in her hand, 
That experience was a daily one with her. I don’t think she 
ever did any queuing, but the nice thing about it all is that, 
not only the first five persons, but all in the queue would be 
won, so she was always given the first place in the queue with- 
out anybody’s grudge. But ever since that day, I refused to go 
with her if we had to go by bus and secure contraband places 
in the queue. 


On another occasion, I was on my way to her Praesidium 
meeting when she met me in the train. She informed me that 
the meeting was half an hour later than usual, so she invited 
me to make a visit with her and a new member of her praesi- 
dium. I agreed. I had much fun seeing her visit. She uses 
awfully wrong methods of approach and yet is so graceful that, 
what is wrong or would be wrong in other’s hands, becomes a 
most charming thing in hers, She knocks at the door and before 
anybody tells her to come in, she is already petting and talking 
to the children... and taken possession of the house. She takes 
the parish-census the very wrong way, asking questions directly 
and jotting all the data right in front of those visited; all the 
same she gets full and true records of everything. She talks to 
each member of the family, even to the servants who are shy 
seeing such a “darling senhorinha.” I was amazed at her “magic” 
powers. I told her frankly my impressions about her wrong 
methods of approach, but she is a darling and may as well 
continue and perform magic at all time. I suggested to the 


Concilium to take a tape-record of her visits, as they were _ 


worthwhile recording.’ In spite of her pink ways, two ladies 
refused to talk to us. One of the ladies said: “We have no gold 
to give you, get away.” 


Her heart-type of reactions became most manifest on the 
occasion of the death of the late President of Brasil, Getulio 
Vargas who had committed suicide. Up to his death, Teresinha 
was anti-Vargas. But when his suicide was announced, she was 
flooded in tears and made a panegyric of the man, and became 
a rabid pro-Vargas girl. 


Like Edel Quinn, Teresinha had once the desire to join 
the Poor Clares, circumstances did not permit her to do so; 
she tried again and joined another religious congregation, but 
she had to quit on account of health motives. Then the Legion 
came to her life. 
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With the help. of a French handbook, she made arrange- 
ments with Fr. Jose Tonelli to organize the Legion. Teresinha 
had tried all sorts of organizations, but none succeeded in 
making the members work. One good day, a lay Salette Brother, 
Irmao Joao gaye her an idea of the Legion. In the meantime, 
Fr. Tonelli had gone to give a retreat in the province. What 
was his surprise when on his return, Teresinha was already 
getting ready to start the Praesidium that was to be the historic 
praesidium in Brasil: Praesidium Refugium Peccatorum born 
on the 27th of October 1951 at the Fatima Church in Rua 
Riachuelo, where Fr. Tonelli was Rector. 


The full name of this praesidium was: Cor Mariae Imma- 
culatum, Refugium Peccatorum.* This was my report to FD 
about this praesidium: “You would have thought that the prae- 
sidium had been organized by soft, magic hands. I tell you the 
praesidium is perfect except in a very few small details in the 
Minutes. The President is not an ordinary wonder, literally 
she is a@ marvel. Her name is Teresinha Rocha Lagoa. The altar- 
equipment perfect — standard image, silver everything, also the 
table vexillum, Dublin imported. Table and arrangements, per- 
ject; work and spirit perfect. The praesidium was holding its 
118th meeting. The President acted perfectly. She is a very 
fine lady whose potentialities are immense. I have not been 
able yet to go into her life, but by the looks of it, she must 
have a university training, she must know Latin for she wrote 
the names of the Praesidia down (all are in Latin) with utmost 
dexterity. She is a dreamchild, I assure you. She is young and 
with a@ very charming personality.” 


Miss Rocha Lagoa organized other praesidia: Praesidium 
Mater Admirabilis in Santissima Trindade Parish, which I des- 
cribed reportingly as follows: “It is composed of eight members. 
The praesidium has Miss Rocha’s trademark. It is simply 
beautiful. The Spiritual Director is an Augustinian priest. 
After the meeting, I remarked to Miss Rocha that the Prae- 
sidium was very nice, excellent. What fun to know that it was 
her own sister’s. The Secretary was a young lawyer.” 


Praesidium Regina Apostolorum, at the La Salette Parish 
was yet another lovely group organized by Teresinha. It was 
surprising how I understood each report in this praesidium. 


Shortly before my arrival in Rio, Teresinha Rocha Lagoa 
had organized two more praesidia: Praesidium Causa Nostrae 
Letitiae which was then two months old. The members spoke 


* “Imgnaculate Heart of Mary, Refuge of Sinners.” 
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so fast, I did not understand their reports, but the atmosphere 
of the meeting was an indication that the praesidium was in 
excellent standing. 


Junior Praesidium Mater Christi was two weeks old only 
then. it. was composed of nine girls and one boy. 


My report to Dublin said that of the unvisited praesidia 
one was composed of blind members. 


After visiting all the praesidia in existence — five in all—I 
could not help but be confirmed in my old belief that all you 
need for the perfection of praesidia is to follow the handbook 
strictly, as did Teresinha, I had hardly anything to correct, 
except little details of which no instructions were given in the 
handbook, but the Legion as found when I arrived was simply 
perfect. 


What a pity that Teresinha with such wonderful poten- 
tialities gave up after a short time. For one thing, she was 
absolutely frail in her constitution, Everything affected her: 
hot, cold, dust, everything in fact. I used to tell her that she 
was delicate because she came from a rich family. I never was 
because I am not rich. We got along very well. 


4 
Another handicap she suffered from was her eternal home- 
sickness. We did extension works several times, the farthest 
was to Curitiba, the capital of Parana: what disappointments 
when she would reveal that, not being able to stand her home- 
sickness, she could not continue helping me. Well, she was all- 
heart, that was all that I could say. 


She loved me very much. I was extending the Legion in 
Piracicaba, State of Sao Paulo. We were in touch with each 
other by letter always. One day, the porter of the boarding 
house where I was in announced: You have a visitor from Rio. 
Who could it be? I was not expecting any. It was Teresinha, 
my Teresinha! Her greeting words were: I came “just to see 
you.” Next day she was back home to Rio. 


Another outstanding trait of hers was her ability to secure 
money in no time. Whenever a praesidium was in need of pro- 
curing a standard Table Vexillum, all it had to do was to let 
Teresinha know. She would organize raffles and every sort of 
money-making business. She’d get the amount in no time. 
Truly, she was terrific. Yet, she never used the name of the 
Legion for the making of these fund campaigns. 
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Her heart-trade mark was good and yet bad in a way. 
Many recruits enrolled for her sake alone. It was a crisis 
for the South Curia where she was the first President when 
she resigned. A huge number of the members of the Curia 
also resigned! She tried to tell them to remain, but they 
would not. It was a hecatomb! 


Of course, Legion membership is voluntary and is not ex- 
pected to be a life-time membership. Teresinha had her life- 
problems too. When she resigned, her father was getting very 
ill and old, and he was urging her to take up her Doctorate, 
and her sister was on the cross-roads of life. But the main 
“flaw” in her resignation was that she was-is-deeply con- 
vinced that the Lord wanted her ONLY to sow, and that she 


did, and how beautifully. She repeated oftentimes to me: “My 
mission is over.”... 


I still hope that she will have a new outlook on her role 
as regards the Legion, for her potentialities, — still unused — 
are immense. 

I remember her as “the charmingest person” I’ve met in 


my life. Surely her “charm” will find divine outlets other than 
the Legion. 


Fr. JOSE TONELLI belongs to the Dom Orione Congregation. 
Fr. Jose is an Italian, a good-natured man (like all fatties in 
the world). When I met him, he was Spiritual Director of the 
praesidia in the Fatima Church where I stayed in my early 
days in Rio. 


My room in the Fatima Church was nicely situated. It was 
“cute” and I thought of it as “blessed”, for it was in the 2nd 
story of the rear part of the church, just behind the large 
image of Our Lady of Fatima which presided the main altar. 


That room had been fixed apropos of my coming to Brasil. 
Teresinha, Zilah, Yolanda Ribeiro and other key-legionaries had 
on their own expense furnished it.. In front of my room was 
the Legion hall, also equipped with a beautiful table and chairs 
for Legion meetings and conferences. 


To the right side of my room were the Sisters’ quarters 
and to the left the Fathers’ premises. Fr. Jose Tonelli waz 
Rector of the Fatima Church. 
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Meetings in Rio were usually held late in the evening. 1 
would come home at 11 p.m. or midnight. Who was to open 
the door for me in a church as big as that? No Sisters knew 
anything yet of the Legion, and even if they knew how could 
one bother them? Only Fr. Jose was most-Legion minded in 
that Rectory. How indebted to him was I therefore, when he 
volunteered to wait for me in church till midnight every time 
I had to be out till that late. He never missed his word — 
God bless him! He is therefore, to my memory, the priest who 
was my midnight watch! 


A few months after my arrival he was transferred to a 
mission in the State of Minas Gerais. With his transfer, I was 
forced to transfer, to seek elsewhere my next “midnight watch”. 
The offer of Zilah’s apartment was the solution. How true that 
the Providence of God solves all the problems of those who 
work for Him! 


IRMAO JOAO of the Salette Congregation was the “real’ 
starter, but his modesty kept him in the background ever since. 
He it was who introduced the Legion to Teresinha; he it was 
who, from the Diocese of Marcelino where he was stationed 
when I arrived in Brasil kept on communicating with me and 
the important legionary officers of Rio. He paved the way in 
other dioceses. He is a Breton who has some Irish blood in his 
his veins, I learned. 


One of my reports to Dublin mentioning him read like 
this: “The devil must be boycotting us in the Southern parts 
of Brasil. Irmao Joao, the Salette Brother who used to do us 
propaganda of the Legion in the South came to see me (in Rio) 
and to let me know of his works down there. Incidentally, he 
brought me the unhappy news that the Bishops in the South 
forbade that anything be published about the Legion. Whether 
this prohibition extends only to him or the editors of papers 
and magazines, I do not know. For one thing, Irmao Joao can 
no longer send articles as he used to. The argument behind 
the prohibition was that, as the Bishops are planning to organize 
Catholic Action, the introduction of the Legion would cause 
much confusion. I do not have the least idea what will be the 
end of this story.” 


Later in the history of the Legion in Brasil, Irmao Joao 
offered free trips to the two envoys who were now working in 
the country, for their extension trips, specially to the South 
(Rio Grande do Sul State) where he was still stationed. 
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F066, -* HOPES AND COMMITMENTS 


The circumstance of “person” is, as the ethical teachers 
put it, a determining factor of the morality of human actions. 
Thus, the greater the dignity of the person offended, the greater 
the sin. 


Following this line of thought, I’ve been saying to myself: 
“The greater the person tempted, the greater the temptation.” 


In no part of the world have I seen the Bishops tempted 
more to the Legion than in Brasil. In fact, the “loveliest” 
feature of my Brasilian odyssey is that the Bishops did not 
have to be sought after; on the contrary they themselves ap- 
plied for the Legion. And how! — with all the urgency possi- 
ble. They always gave the impression of that “merchant who 
sold all his possessions in exchange of the pearl of great price” 
of the Gospel saying. This urgency of theirs explained the long 
distance calls that my friend Zilah had to make to them. It 
seemed as if they could not wait to see the Legion founded 
in their respective Dioceses! There was hardly a month in my 
two and a half years’ stay in Brasil that I did not receive an 
invitation from a Bishop or a priest, sometimes, even a phone 
call by long distance. Invitations came from all quarters, from 
Bishops, priests and who not... Once I was in the height of 
my enthusiasms in Santos, and a long distance phone call came 
from... Goias. One of the many telegrams I received with much 
thrill and amazement came from a priest in Rio Grande do Sul 
with this message: “Will you enroll me as a legionary to that 
sublime Legion of Mary?” Telegrams rained upon my head— 
from prelates and non-prelates. 


No wonder the work in Brasil was ten times more hectic 
than elsewhere. Those were the days when I used to wish that 
the Lord had given me ten hands and ten feet and a bigger 
heart and a greater strength to make me a physical and gpirit- 
ual TARZAN to be able to cope with the phenomenal growth 
of the Legion in the Land of Order and Progress, (Order and 
progress is the slogan which appears in the Brasilian flag).. 


Of course, I never prayed—nor will pray —that Bishops 
fall not into the temptation of adopting the Legion, for, as 
Msgr. Riberi puts it. “The Legion of Mary is apostolic duty 
decked out in attractive and alluring form; throbbing with life 
so that tt wins all to it; undertaken in the manner stipulated 
by Pius XI, that is, in dependence of the Virgin Mother of 
God; insistent on quality as the foundation of membership and 
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Dom Jose Joaquim Gon(s)alves was the youngest Bishop in 
Brasil then. He spent the whole morning of my arrival with 
me; we arranged for a meeting in the evening. Next day, he 
cancelled one of his appointments in the Marian Week celebra- 
tions so as not to miss any Legion meeting. He was eager to 
learn the Legion system hundred per cent. In one of our con- 
versations he told me that what he liked best in the Legion 
was. its “concreteness” and in saying that, he jokingly made 
reference to the way my person was identified on my coming 
to Victoria. He recalled Zilah’s words: “a Chinese-looking girl 
with the red valise.’ He became more and more charmed as 
he attended meetings. I tried to explain at each meeting some- 
thing that he had not heard of before. 


We had scheduled a priests’ meeting next day, but it was 
cancelled due to the political istuation which forced the hierar- 
chy to come to a meeting to discuss the problems affecting 
the country at that moment. 


We organized six praesidia in about 20 days, with meetings 
twice a week, with me working with the legionaries in home- 
to-home visitations, a work they had never heard of before. 


Before the start of the Legion and the setting up of the 
first Curia in Vitoria on Dec. 26, 1954, Bishop Gon(s)alves had 
become sick and was taken to the hospital. His priest-brother 
Fr. Luis Gon(s)alves reminded me of the Diocesan Seminary in 
Vitoria substituted him in the Legion. This little priest informed 
us that his Bishop-brother though in the hospital had spoken 
to him of no other thing but the Legion. That was how he 
became interested in the Legion. 


When the Bishop recovered, we used to have several inter- 
views daily. I laughed when he said that he had already five 
Legion folders: one for abroad, one for Brasil, another for 
Vitoria, still another for the Legion Envoy and the last one 
for carrying around with him. He was proud over this little 
coincidence: that the first thing to be printed in his new 
Diocesan, printing press was the Acies program. 


Bishop Gon(s)alves reminded me very much of Bishop Mo- 
reira of Linares, Chile, and of Bishop Ramirez Taboada of 
Cajamarca, Peru. 


And now I pick out a senior Bishop, DOM ANTONIO LUS- 
TOSA ALMEIDA, Archbishop of Fortaleza in the State of Ceara. 
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special manner for two reasons: firstly, I could not be sure 
that I was what he had said, only God could tell, secondly. 
those words coming from the lips of such an august personage, 
from one who had mellowed in age and prudence and other 
virtues, could no less than inspire me to try to come up to 
God’s and Mary’s standards. 


Fortaleza had 60 parishes in the entire Archdiocese, and 
of these, 12 were in the city. Most priests had been waiting 
for my arrival. 


When I was at kilometer 3 of my work in Fortaleza, a part 
of my report to Dublin was the following: 


“santa Luzia Parish. This is a third class parish with rich 
people called “granfinos” in its jurisdiction. The pastor & @ 
kind elderly priest with the enthusiasm of a fiery young one 
He has asked me time and again to proclaim to the four winds 
that he is the most Legion-minded priest in Fortaleza. We had 
the first meeting this week. It was topsy-turvy from begin- 
ning to end. The church has no parish-hall, and the sacristy 
is small, and the priest is so enthusiastic that he insisted we 
hold the meeting in the very church. At the moment we 
were to begin, there was a marriage celebration, so we hed 
to wait till it was over — start 20 minutes late. When we were 
in the reports, another marriage. We interrupted the meeting 
again — another 20 minutes. The priest came immediately after. 
did the spiritual reading. He asked if he could comment on 
Thinking it would be half a minute I consented. It was & 
15-minute comment! In the meantime, some people had joined 
without asking permission and there was no way of dismissing 
them. Although three legionaries had worked with me during 
the week, the report which included ‘big fat items of irregular 
lives’ could not be given under the circumstances. Everything 
was curtailed. I told the priest that such a situation could mot 
last —it would kill that very promising praesidium. 


Parangaba Parish. The second meeting was held. What © 
delight: the parish-priest and his assistant came, did every 
thing worthwhile doing, they are darling priests. Would oe 
imagine a Pastor asking me if what he had done during the 
meeting was “ALL” that falls to him to do? I was never G3 
such an optimistic, hearty question by a priest in my life, po= 
bet. His “Is this all?” still rings in my ear. God bless 
dear life! He must be aiming at a martyrdom of service, 
his dear little Patron Saint Tarsicius. The men in this 
sidium — three strong and some more coming —are very 
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more enthusiastic than the girls. They laughed at the lazy 
spirit shown by some of the girls and exclaimed: “We better 
jorm a praesidium of our own; these girls are too soft and 
uninterested.” 

The biggest event in the Archdiocese of Fortaleza as regards 
the Legion was the foundation of the Immaculata Curia whicn 
I reported to Dublin as follows: 


This week I have the pleasure of presenting to you a “glad- 
ness-without-alloy-and-perfect-bliss’ (as St. Thomas would put 
it) report. Scenery: Fortaleza. The big event: Foundation of 
the Immaculata Curia. We held the meeting at the Arch- 
bishop’s palace. The Archbishop and his Auxiliary Bishop Dom 
Expedito de Oliveria came. Attendance was very good: four 
Spiritual Directors, three absent legionaries, of these one was sick, 
the others misunderstood not knowing they were obliged to 
come. Five praesidia were affiliated. There were two priest-visitors. 
It was a thorough inspiration seeing the Bishops taking part 
in every detail. After the meeting one of the Spiritual Directors | 
enlivened the company when he put up the question whether 
the Spiritual Directors are obliged to attend the meeting, the 
Archbishop spontaneously answered: “You have to come in 
order to make our meetings more lively.” Of course, I duly 
answered the priest’s question saying that the Spir. Dir. of 
praesidia are duty-bound to come, but that this duty was a 
duty of honor. From experience I have learned that priests like 
that expression “honor-duty” and they are encouraged to at- 
tend. The Officers are the best set. We have two ladies and 
two gentlemen in the Curia set-up, all goodwilled. The Presi- 
dent, Mrs. Ana Nogueira is a person of excellent qualities. She 
is all for the Legion in spite of the fact that she belongs, ac- 
cording to her, to 13 other Catholic associations. I was in her 
same category before I became an envoy and my Spiritual 
Director simplified my life (asking me to drop all associations 
except two) and I am happy to be thus “simplified.” The 
Curia Assumpta of Rio de Janeiro sent a telegram of congra- 
tulations.” 

Archbishop Dom Antonio Lustosa became the Curia Spiritual 
Director. I stayed in his Archdiocese till after the second meet- 
ing of the Curia. The Archbishop wanted to hold me on much 
longer, and he used to do a “trick” in order to lengthen my 
stay, he’d write to parish-priests and as soon as he received 
their reply, he’d send me the letters telling me I was wanted 
in said parishes. Indeed, I did make more round-ups than 
I expected, but this had to come to an end early in May, as 
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I was next due in the Diocese of Sobral, also in the State of 
Ceara. 


One of the first things I learned on arriving in Brasil was 
that Sao Paulo was the fastest growing commercial city in the 
world. In my first trip from Rio de Janeiro to Sao Paulo, all 
along the first-class road I read billboards advertising Sao 
Paulo this way: “This is Sao Paulo, a new skyscrapper every 
seven minutes.” Although Rio was the capital of the country 
and center of tourism in Brasil, Sao Paulo was nevertheless 
first in its initiatives and wealth-giving to the nation. In 1954, 
there were 25,000 factories, almost double the figures for 1940 
and six times those of 1920. 


_ 


It was no wonder that Zilah Maciel, a “Paulista” at heart, 
as she herself used to say, recommended to the Concilium that 
I start envoyship work in Sao Paulo, for she knew full well the 
enterprising qualities of the “Paulistas’”’ (as the Sao Paulo 
people are called). 


When my first works in Rio were over, I decided to start 
campaigning in the Archdiocese of Sao Paulo. Teresinha Rocha 
Lagoa and myself arrived in Sao Paulo towards the middle of 
March 1954. While waiting for the appointment with the Car- 
dinal of Sao Paulo, His Eminence DOM CARLOS CARMELO 
DE VASCONCELLOS MOTTA who was later transferred to North 
Aparecida, we learned that there was one lone Praesidium in 
La Salette Parish, Sao Paulo, that this praesidium was now a 
year old and that its temporary permission, secured from the 
Auxiliary Bishop was to expire in April. The Asst. Pastor of 
the parish, Fr. Napoleao, a Salette Father was its Spiritual 
Director. 


Our direct target was therefore DOM ANTONIO MARIA 
ALVES DE SIQUEIRA, the Auxiliary Bishop. After a few days’ 
waiting we contacted him. Fr. Napoleao the Praesidium Spir. 
Director accompanied me to him. The Bishop received us 
amiably, remembered that a year ago he had given this priest 
permission to start on a temporary basis. He read in my pre- 
sence the Report of Activities which I brought to him from 
the praesidium, and said that all was O.K., but that he con- 
tinued wary to grant a general permission lest he incur the 
displeasure of his Superior who, in turn, must have been think- 
ing of the traditional possible clashes with Catholic Action. 
I cited to him the Cardinal of Chile, gave him four pages of 
appreciations from the Hierarchy throughout the world and 
explained lots of things about the relations between Catholic 


Action and the Legion. Result: he gave us a verbal consola- 
tion-permission (on the very day he was ceiebrating his Silver 
Jubilee to the priesthood) to continue with the lone praesidium 
in Salette parish as well as to start in colleges amd hospitals, 
but going to the parishes was not yet allowed to us. He asked 
me to contact the Canonesses of St. Augustine who already 
had sought permission from him to work with the alumni of 
the College. 


Came the INTERNATIONAL EUCHARISTIC CONGRESS 
held in Rio de Janeiro on July 1955. We were now three en- 
voys working at full speed in Brasil: Alfie Lambe on temporary 
basis, just making beautiful use of his holidays; Mary Clerkin, 
newly appointed envoy to Brasil and therefore, my dear co- 
worker and myself. 


Alfie had always bright ideas and sparkling enthusiasms. 
He initiated our new campaign in Sao Paulo. The three of us 
decided to see the Nuncio Most Rev. Armando Lombardi who 
showed much interest in the Legion. He gave us a letter of 
recommendation for the Brasilian Hierarchy. 

Alfie immediately proceeded to Sao Paulo. With his charm 


on the one hand, and the Nuncio’s letter on the other, the gentle 
touch of Mary’s invitation seemed now to have struck its hour, 
and Dom Antonio Maria the Auxiliary Bishop conld no longer 
help but fling open the gates of the Sao Paulo Archdiocese to 
the Legion. 


With Alfie now taking the lead, we did blitzkrieg campaigns. 
Alfie, with his Spanish, would lead one team, together with 
Mary who knew not a word. of Spanish or Portuguese yet along 
with a team of five girls from Sao Paulo and Rio combined. 
I took with me extension workers from the lone Salette Prae- 
sidium of Sao Paulo and we worked in the northern districts 
of Sao Paulo city largely. We rounded up the Salesian parish 
of Sta. Teresinha, the Consolata Fathers’ Parish of St. Peter 
Alcantara, the Casa Verde district Our Lady of Scrrows parish, 
the Barnabite Parish of San Rafael in Mooca District, Divino 
Espirito Santo parish and the parishes of Pinheiros, Tremembe, 
Ponte Pequena, Vila Formosa and some similar districts. 


Then came the FOUNDATION OF THE SAO PAULO CURIA 
which took place on Oct. 18, 1955. It was indeed a red-letter 
day. The hall was bursting with legionaries most of whom 
were punctual. There were not enough chairs, so that a good 
number of legionaries including Mary Clerkin, ‘the new envoy, 
and myself, remained standing at the back from beginning to 
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Lia Cintra Rolim (center) and Beatriz Berrint (first at leit), President and Secretary, 
respectively of the first Curia in Sao Paulo.which eventually became the Senatus. 


end. Seeing this difficulty, the Bishop, Dom Antonio, the Curia 
Spiritual Director, offered the crypt for the next meeting. 


Alfie presided the meeting up to election of Officers. Priests 
were greatly edified by his youthful enthusiasms and firmness. 
The pity is that, due to our fear that the Bishop would not 
stay if the meeting became too long, the whole meeting was 
rushed off and the consequence is that much of the charm 
that could have been, was not there. The Curia did not 
get to know how many praesidia were affiliated, because we 
omitted the roll call, the reports were read but remarks were 
hardly given so as to save time. Curia duties were hardly ex- 
plained, so, too, other points of importance. In spite of this 
adverse circumstance, Alfie said that the Bishop remarked: 
“This is the most interesting meeting I have attended in my _ 
life.” 


The legionaries were thrilled. The elected officers were 
all good. After the Inaugural meeting, they all went together 
to a church where the Blessed Sacrament is exposed by way 
of Thanksgiving for the establishment of the Curia. 


The President Lia Cintra Rolim is a graduate of the Catholic 
University of Sao Paulo. She teaches in several colleges of 
boys and girls in Sao Paulo. She later gave one whole year 
of her precious life to the extension of the Legion in Brasil. 
The Bishop of Petropolis is her uncle and Bishop Rolim is a 
distant cousin of hers. 
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The Bishop Dom Antonio gave the Allocutio. What a won- 
derful Allocutio. He compared the Legion life to an experience 
of his. He had seen a church in France which from the out- 
side is a tower, a perfect “Turris Davidica’”*, and its inside 
was that of a most lovely “Domus Aurea.”’** He compared Legion 
life to it... strong, firm, courageous from the outside. Inside, 
it should be beautiful, gentle, full of the gold of charity. About 
seven Spiritual Directors attended the Curia meeting. 


The Secretary was Beatriz Berrini who became my staunch- 
est friend in Brasil. She is what her name means etymologic- 
ally: “She brings joy” Beatriz is a Licentiate of Philosophy 
who has majored in the Classical Literature, Geography and 
History. She knows English, French, Spanish, Italian, Latin 
and her own Portuguese. She succeeded Lia Cintra Rolim as 
President of the Sao Paulo Senatus and she finished her second 
term a couple of years ago. At one time, she was 2nd Treasurer 
of the Senatus. 


Beatriz is wideiy travelled: she has gone to Europe twice: 
in 1953 with a scholarship and in 1957 as Delegate to the Con- 
gress of the Lay Apostolate. She has also been to the United 
States, Argentine and Uruguay. After I had left Brasil, we met 
in Rome on the occasion of the 2nd International Congress of 
the Lay Apostolate. After the big days of the Congress, we 
went together to Lourdes. It was fortunate that she was with 
me then; the day we arrived in Paris there was a strike of 
the Electric company, and how chagrined I would have been 
without her! 


Beatriz is as Carmelite at heart as her favorite Patron. 
the Little Flower. She visited Lisieux to see the birthplace of 
the great little Saint, and she wrote about her a pamphlet 
entitled: “Santa Teresa do Menino Jesus e a Legiao de Maria,” 


Beatrizinha, as I love to call her, has a weakness for sym- 
bolic pictures. Whenever I get a souvenir picture from her, 
I am sure it will be a staircase which points to me how my 
spiritual growth should go, or Our Lady carrying her child in 
a vertical position to signify that Mary’s role is to show her 
Son to the world, or perhaps a stalk of wheat to remind me 
that the seed should fall to the ground and be buried in order 
to produce fruit and the like symbolisms. Her other weakness is 
for stylish types of images. But in this we perfectly agree, for, 
I, too, love such images. 


* Tower of David. 
** House of Gold. 


She and Lia did and continue to do wonderful extension 
works. When they would ask permission from their elders to 
go on holidays to unheard of towns or cities (with Legion po- 
tentialities) their parents could just not understand WHY they 
had to chvose such towns which have nothing interesting in 
them to see... Those were their tricks of devotion and zeal, 
for only with the “holiday slant” would they be given permis- 
sion. 


Ever since that memorable First Curia meeting, Dom An- 
tonio Maria de Siqueira has been the staunchest supporter of 
the Legion. He is the author of the precious Legion-inspired 
work “A Servi(s)o da Rainha” which has the style of Jose Ma. 
Escriva’s “The Way’. He has written much and beautifully for 
the Legion. He is a formidable supporter of the Legion now. 
He has made a true Legion career, starting with Curia Spirit- 
ual Director, passing through Comitium Directorship, now he 
is the Spiritual Director of the Senatus of Sao Paulo, this 
Senatus that has spread far and wide. At least five years ago, 
I was told by the Sao Paulo Senatus President that their sale 
of Legion literature is as follows: a monthly average of 5,000 
handbooks and 25,000 tesserae, which speaks of the jet-growth 
of the Council. 


* * a“ * * * 


Early in November 1954, I moved on to the Diocese of 
Piracicaba, which was a suffragan Diocese of Sao. Paulo. This 
Diocese was new then, His Excellency DOM ERNESTO DE 
PAULA being its First Bishop. The Cathedral was not com- 


Dom Ernesto de Paula, Bishop af 
Piracicaba, who became the Svirit- 
ual Director of Curia Imviolata, 


pletely finished then. Like his name, the Bishop was earnest . 
and dynamic and zealous. After an exchange of greetings, he 
told me how he came to know the Legion. It was through 
Legion literature which he received from Zilah’s ASP. He re- 
ceived the literature on the eve of his meeting with his priests, 
being pleased with the information, he spoke about the Legion 
in that meeting. 


He gave me useful information about the city by way of 
preliminaries: Piracicaba was the seat of the Methodist church 
in Brasil, here they had their big meetings and congresses. He 
informed how, one day, the Protestants were visiting the homes 
(the Legion way). They came to the Bishop’s house and in- 
sisted in seeing the Bishop. The porter who knew them refused 
to call the Bishop and dismissed them in a polite way, to which 
FD had this to say: “The Protestants are visiting the homes of 
the people in the legionary fashion, even trying to see the 
Bishop himself. What a devastating contemplation this is! 
The Protestants full of zeal and the Catholics full of apathy! 
The Protestants doing everything in their power to carry out 
the instruction of the Lord the Gospel be preached to every 
creature—and the Catholics standing back determinedly from 
the approaching of any body! Well, you are doing your best to 
to try to reverse that sad order of things.” The Protestant fer 
vor impressed the Bishop somehow, and this encouraged him 
all the more to organize the Legion. He promised 6 first meet- 
ings for my first week’s work. We planned my work: I was 
to give two important talks: one on the very day of arrival, 
with the priests in the city parishes and another at midweek, 
for the priests of the entire Diocese... I remember how during 
one of those priests’ meeting, one of the pastors bargained with 
time, wishing to postpone the meetings for later on, but the 
Bishop who was always present in such meetings said: “Let 
us act at once, we need this organization very badly, why post- 
pone?” 


At the meeting of the priests of the Diocese, 25 were pre- 
sent. The Bishop, was there, too. In spite of the Prelate’s in- 
terest, the priests did not show much enthusiasm, the Bishop 
would suggest to me this and that topic.and so the topics were 
added to those consigned in my agenda. After this full hour. 
came the hour for the nuns. Bishop stayed on. He spoke to 
the nuns rather freely, complaining how at times they seemed 
indifferent and pessimistic. He praised the Legion specially 
for its optimism and fghting spirit. The Bishop came to a few 
praesidium meetings. 
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My reports to FD on my Piracicaba work were mostly joy- 
ful. I transcribe excerpts: 


“Cathedral Parish: Praes. Our Lady of Fatima—the meet- 
ing was sheer delight—from attendance 100% to reports and in- 
crease of members. There were six original members and two 
more enrolled. Works excellent, reports consequently excellent. 


“This week had me accompanying 9 pairs of legionaries ‘from 
all quarters’! They were not content to work with me just once 
and I have had no heart to refuse whatever help they sought 
Jrom me. We have had some few ‘hard’ cases of people who 
have refused to let us in (something very rare in Brasil) and 
the legionaries laughed when I told them that we MUST find 
a way of making everybody at home receive us ‘whether they 
like it or not. Providence put in my hand those days a charm- 
Ing leaflet entitled: “The Confraternity of Amiability.’ i{t 
came just when we needed it. I had mimeographed copies of 
that leaflet and all praesidia in Piracicaba and later elsewhere 
made use of that precious pamphlet which helped solve the 
problem. I transcribe it here for the benefit of legionaries the 
world over who may want to use it: 


JOIN THE CONFRATERNITY OF AMIABILITY 


(and make the world a better place to live in) 
ITS MODEL: The Child Jesus, as He grows in age and grace before God and men. 
ITS ic tbe Our Lady under the graceful title Mater Amabilis (Mother Most 
Amiable) 
EMBLEM: An open rose, symbol of charity, 
SLOGAN: St. Paul’s beautiful words—"To be all for all men” so as to win men 
for Christ, 


EXCELLENCE OF AMIABILITY 
Amiability is charity that gives itself; it is humility that lowers itself 
patience that supports everything. Amiability is a word that encourages, @ 
consolation that fortifies like the dew that revives and colors the flowers. 
Amiabitity is grace ir; one’s bearing; it is serenity in the countenance, _benevo- 
lence in the looks which scatters its fragrance as a flower does. 


A DECALOGUE FOR THE AMIABLE 


The rules are quite simple: The members promise:— 

1. To smile habitually, even when alone, so that the smile may become ac 
climated in the lips. In order to secure this, think of Jesus as looking at 
you and of the Blessed Mother ever smiling at you specially during your 
working hours 

2. Never say NO to a request that you can grant without sacrificing your 
duties in life 

3. Avoid showing that you are bored or contradicted. 

4, In your morning prayers, resolve to please this or that person mith whow 

you live, specially if that person is not congenial to you 

5. Never give orders in a commanding tone. Instead, always add a word of 
kindness to your orders or instructions. 
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Learn the likes and dislikes of the persons with whom you live and be 
accomodating to them. 

. When corrected, accept your lot with resignation and patience. 

. In case you have offended somebody, apologize immediately with sweet- 
ness, not with sourness or bitterness 

. Pray daily for the persons you live with: Mother Most Amiable, teach us 
to be amiable like you. Jesus, meek and humble of heart, make our 
hearts like thine, 

10. Re-read this short statute once in a while and renew yourself in your pris- 

tine fervor and resolve to be amiable for Jesus sake. 


We had a most interesting and unique case: a man, 85 
years old who had not made his First Communion. He was a 
materialist all through his bones and his main argument with 
us was that the Bishop was his best friend and that the Bishop 
had told him that he was as much a Catholic as he is, and 
naturally the old fellow concluded that if this was so, why 
bother about Communion? He was friendly and willingly ac- 
cepted a green scapular which we were distributing to some of 
our ‘hard’ cases. We were all curious to know what the Bishop 
would say to this at the meeting he was expected to attend; 
unfortunately, however, he was not able to come, so we had to 
stop imagining how the Bishop would have reacted to that 
particular report. 


On December 12, Feast of Our Lady of Guadalupe, the 
Inviolata Curia of Piracicaba was happily born. As my report 
to Dublin reads: “Never had I attended a meeting with so 
many Monsignori: 4 Monsignori, 1 Canon, 2 priests, 2 nuns 
and the Bishop, of course. Attendance was nearly perfect. In 
his Allocutio, Dom Ernesto de Paula praised the Legion for its 
devotion to many and for its dynamism. He said he enjoyed 
the way the Legion makes everyone talk in the meeting and the 
fact that it does not make everything depend upon the priest. 
The first Curia president was Maria Jose de Almeida who later 
become a fellow-extension worker in Petropolis Diocese. 


el fa THE HEART OF BRASIL 


Brasil is an immense country. Its size is almost that of 
Europe, its area being 3,218,130 square miles. It could have a 
population of 250,000,000 but when I was in Brasil, its popula- 
tion was only 50,000,000. Statistics had it that an average of 
3 persons occupied per square kilometer. Most of the popula- 
tion is along the coast, the majority of native Brasilians oc- 
cupy the Northern States. 

The State of Goias, in the heart of Brasil, was looked down 
upon by the southerners. To say that you were a “Goiano” 
(from Goias) meant that you were poor, and to be despised, 
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Frei Benedito Coscia OFM whe 
later became Bishop, now H.B. 
Bishop of Jatat, Est. Goias, Bra- 
sil. 


because you were backward in civilization.. But how true that 
“the humble shall be exalted.” Already in the mid-50’s there 
were talks that the Capital would be transferred to that much 
despised State of Goias. I already heard of the projects of 
making BRASILIA right in the heart of Goias State, the Nat- 
ional Capital. The mammoth project of the transfer of the 
Capital from Rio de Janeiro to Brasilia became a fait accompli 
during the incumbency of President Juscelino Kubitschek. BRA- 
SILIA then is the Modern Capital, although Rio de Janeiro is 
still better known to the world at large. 


I started the Legion campaign of this area in Anapolis, an 
important city in the State of Goias. Ecclesiastically, it be- 
longed to the’Archdiocese of Goiania. The American Francis- 
can Fathers controlled the Catholic life and activities there. 
These Fathers belong to the Holy Name Province of New York. 
Their Delegate Provincial then was Rev. Fr. John Francis Gra- 
nahan. In Anapolis they had two parishes and one parish-to- 
be, a High School and a Seminary. They had houses elsewhere 
in Goias: Pires do Rio, Catalao, Goiandira, Ceres and Pireno- 
polis. Their spirit of unity and cooperation edified me no end. 
When I would see them together, I’d remember the Psalm 
verse: “Quam bonum et quam jucundum...” I do not think 
I ever got a collective cooperation and support as hearty and 
effective as the one they gave to me. Each one of the priests 
and the Brothers was a legionary at heart. 


Frei Benedito Coscia, now His Excellency the Bishop of 
Jatai, was the soul of the Legion in Goias, specially in Ana- 
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polis. He it was who started the Praesidia before my arrival 
in Goias. His jeep gave plenty of service to the Legion. He 
gave me guidance, orientation, secured permissions from the 
Bishop, and took very active part in every possible way. 


He was a loveable co-worker and companion. He intro- 
duced himself to me in a charmingly humble way, saying that 
his parents came from Bari, considered to be among the poor- 
est places in Italy; that he himself was born in Brooklyn, New 
York, but who cared for Brooklyn, and then he was a Francis- 
can the Order of the poorest friars, and now he was in the Mis- 
sions of Goias, the most despised State in Brasil. 


But his spirit was delightfully rich. He was a good mixer. 
He was in charge of the chapel of St. Anthony. He was awfully 
loved by the people there. He’d call “jugunsos” (gangsters) 
the men of his place ,but they loved the bad names coming 
from his lips so much so indeed, that the moment he would 
forget to call them by those names, the people would start 
thinking that he was angry at them. 


He was a terrific worker. In spite of his “weight” he wes 
blithe as a fairy, what with his zealous rounds to his parish- 


ioners, to the errands he was sent to by his superior, what 
with the Legion rounds. Once a year, he was entrusted with 
a big job—to make big collections for the construction fund 
campaigns. He’d bring his truck and jeep and round up the 
rich people of their jurisdiction, appeal to them to offer their 
calves or cows. At the end of his campaign of 2 or 3 months, 
he’d put to public bidding 20 or 30 cows—was he terrific. In 
spite of that, he’d not lose weight!!! 


It would be too long to transcribe all my enthusiasms about 
him here, but FD’s letter reveal my impressions as well as his 
in the following excerpts: 


“And you say that Frei Benedito is at the very centre of 
this web, just like the little spider who has made the webd. 
Your description fills us with great gratitude to him. He must 
be really a wonderful man, for he had started the 5 Praesidia 
before you came along. Furthermore, you give a description 
of the first Praesidium in Anapolis, now 30 weeks old. The lit- 
tle spider is the Spiritual Director, and you say that the meet- 
ing was so excellent in all respects that you lost your sleep that 
night. At this rate it would not be a good thing for the Legion 
if all the Praesidia were as good as that Praesidium. I mean 
that it would not be a good thing to have all the Praesidia 70 
good that the envoy went into a decline. 
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“As a consequence of the amount of consolation which Fret 
Benedito has administered to you, you describe yourself as being 
the victim of an atomic joy. It is in itself a joy to know that 
you are in such a prodigious state of joy. Do not let this cause 
you to burst. 


“You pass on to me the bet that Fr. Benedito has made. 
i.e., that he will eat somebody’s moustache if there are not 
fifty praesidia in Goias by the end of the year 1955. I would 
be afraid to bet on this subject with that gallant man because 
I am sure that I would be the loser. It would be a joy to lose 
such a bet as that. Do not forget to make it plain to Father 
Benedito that we appreciate every bit of what he is doing for 
the Legion. And of course there is a higher Authority Who 
appreciates it very much more and Who has the power to re- 
ward Father Benedito—which we have not.” 


Not 50 praesidia but 33 praesidia with two senior Curiae 
and one junior one were the harvest during my stay in Goias. 


Senior Curia Immaculata was born in Anapolis on the 11th 
of February 1955. Frei Benedito was Spiritual Director. This 
is how I described it to Frank Duff: “The Anapolis Curia meet- 
ing turned out to be an overwhelming joy for me. The Auviliary 
Bishop Dom Abel came, attendance of Spiritual Directors 100% 
we had priest-visitors galore: the Franciscan Provincial (al- 
ways so gay and patronizing), the Redemptorist Superior of 
Campinas, Goiania and another Redemptorist Father, the Semi- 
nary Rector of Bonfim, and Fr, Dunstan who came unexpectedly 
much to our joy, and still one more Franciscan Father: 10 
priests, with one ‘graduate priest’ the Auxiliary Bishop, as he 
gracefully calls himself. Six praesidia were affiliated, only one 
was absent. There were two Franciscan nuns, too. The Bishop 
took part in nearly all the items, specially in the Concilium 
Report item. I asked him for his impression about the inter- 
national concilium Report item and he said that he liked 
best the marriage cases arranged, for he said that each of these 
cases would have required at least four visits. I said that he 
was right and that we were happy to know that he was such a 
good mathematician. A Spiritual Director called his attention 
to the fact that the Bishop of Buenaventura’s volunteering to 
do extension to Bolivia and he (the Bishop) enjoyed it. He gave 
a wonderful Allocutio. He liked the Legion discipline greatly. 
for he said that it is most needed in Brasil where the motto is: 
Order and Progress, and were it not for this, Brasil would be 
more disciplined and more progressive. He recognizes that the 
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Legion is PROVIDENTIAL in his Diocese, he recognizes the 
Legion’s capacity to train leaders for Catholic Action. His con- 
clusion, therefore, is his earnest wish to sow the Legion in every 
place, even in the remotest sections. He himself will help us 
do extensions. 


“Fr. Benedito was awfully happy, he would have grown fat- 
ter were it not for the fact that he forgot his dinner alto- 
gether.” 


This reminds me of one detail in connection with Frei 
Benedito and our joint works. I was staying with the nuns 
in Anapolis, but oftentimes we (Fr. Benedito and I) would come 
home late, and out of schedule hours. Several times, the pal- 
like co-worker would take me to the friars’ kitchen and there 
the two of us would have our meals together. What simplicity 
and love indeed!!!! 


A last item about Frei Benedito is that he considers the 
Legion as the fulfillment of the Fatima message of Our Lady. 
He considers it from the three aspects of the message: prayer, 
sacrifice and consecration to Mary. 


Twin-promoter in Goias was Rey. Fr. Joao Batista Vogel, 
OFM. He and Frei Benedito were an excellent team. Frei 
Joao belonged to the Advisory Council of his Order. He was 
teaching and later directing the Boys’ St. Francis School in 
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Anapolis. He had a keen interest in youths’ movements. He 
is the dynamic and congenial type of a priest. Indeed, the 
Junior Curia Coronata could not have been placed in better 
hands. 


Junior Curia Coronata of Anapolis, Goias, was born on 
Ascension Day (May 19) 1955. These five praesidia were af- 
filiated: Maria Regina (St. Francis’ School). Domina Angelo- 
rum (St. Anthony’s chapel), Stella Maris (St. Anne’s School), 
Auxilium Christianorum (Salesian Girls’ School), Virgo Puris- 
sima (Ginasio Sant’Ana). Something that largely contributed 
to the lively discussion in the Curia Inauguration meeting was 
the poor report of Praes. Maria: Regina. The Curia demanded 
that the said Praesidium work more, some demanded that it 
work four times as much; others said 6 times as much. I did 
not express my opinion but I would have said that they work 
10 times as much. In his Allocutio, Fr. Joao commented on 
the title of the Curia—Coronata—and said that the Curia had 
to work hard so that Our Lady be crowned with the 12 stars 
that are due to her crown—with at least 12 Praesidia. 


On June 5, 1955 the second Senior Curia in Goias was born 
in Catalao, with 6 praesidia. Spiritual Director was Fr. Dun- 
stan Carroll, the true pioneer of the Legion in Goias. His right 
hand was Mrs. Yolanda Mendo(s)a Vaz, an able and devoted 
officer who had the stature of an envoy but whose family life 
limited her devoted service to’ the Cause. 


* 68° THE BARQUE OF PETER 


The greatest religious event in 1955 was the International 
Eucharistic Congress held in Rio de Janetiro from July 17 to 
July 24. The site chosen for the mammoth occasion was the 
beautiful Guanabara Bay. Against it was set up, in fairyland 
ways, that uniquely artistic field-altar with the Barque of Pe- 
ter as its motif. Rio did the honor to about a million Eucha- 
ristically-minded persons from all over the world. 


The Legion had its share of preparations for the Solema 
Days. Our first plan was to secure a Legion “booth”. The Secre- 
tariat of the International Eucharistic Congress (IEC) had made 
arrangements for a Book Exhibition in connection with one of 
the Catholic bookstores of Rio called AGIR. The site of the 
exhibit was to be near the Congress grounds. Teresinha and 
myself got the following information: that there were two kinds 
of booth for rent, the smaller ones for 6,000 and the larger ones 
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In short, we were towards the end of June, still without the 
desired booth. 


Immediately after one of our Curia meetings, we held a 
special session to discuss Congress preparations and problem» 
Many circumstances prevented us from seeing Dom Helder, and 
the days were slipping off very fast. In the meantime, Our 
Lady gave us a big “INSPIRATION”. We wondered if it would 
not be simpler for us to follow this procedure: instead of ap- 
plying for a “booth”, to just write to the Rio Cardinal and to 
the Bishops whom we expected at the Congress, inviting them 
to meet the envoys and legionaries who were coming from 
abroad, at our “temporary headquarters” (the empty store we 
had secured), where all would be welcome. In this way, we 
were not seeking permissions at all, but informing them of our 
initiative, inviting them to pay us a visit. We decided to invite 
also the Nuncio. This “inspiration” as we started calling it, 
pleased everybody. We saw our problem solved. We prepared 
the letters immediately. 


Then we had to secure the license from the Municipality. 
We thought it would be an easy job, but just the same we had 
to wait for several days, for the license was not so easy to 
get, as we had thought. This difficulty prevented us from 
sending out our invitations to the Bishops at once. 


We divided among us the different works entailed in the 
preparations. Teresinha’s group was entrusted with the work 
of securing furniture. After a few days, she informed that she 
was able to get the promise of 3 tables and 36 chairs. Yolanda’s 
group was to secure greeneries and also the license from the 
Municipality. Dulce Pontes and Carmen Euler were to make 
sketches of this and that. Zilah and her companions were ex- 
pected to produce the labellings and advertising works. I was 
to provide them with historical data of all sorts. All Praesidia 
Presidents were to bring their respective Legion banners and 
strive to secure from their respective parish-priests the most 
beautiful accommodations for the Legion meetings during the 
Congress period, so that if opportunity appeared, we wouid 
invite outsiders to attend their meetings. There was a com- 
mittee on shopping and decorations. 


Miss Concei(s)ao Correia Pinto had a very special assign- 
ment following her voluntary offer: to be the chief in the 
matter of preparing the booth. She was in fact the heart and 
soul of all these preparations. She was given full powers at 
that special meeting to request help from all quarters. 
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The booth was awfully large—167 square meters. We 
offered a part of it to the Family Communion Crusade of the 
Franciscan Fathers of Goias, and another small section to the 
National Enthronement of the Sacred Hearts movements. Even 
so, we had to spend very much to make the booth a presenta- 
ble one. We had to buy curtains to keep away the afternoon 
sun; we had to make some partitions etc. In the end, we were 
able to present a nice, gay, comfortable receiving room for our 
legionaries from across the seas. We also prepared placards 
with welcome greetings in many languages, including Chinese, 
Hebrew and Irish. 

The Congress participants were beginning to arrive. The 
sister-envoys arrived July 7. They came by boat, we recognized 
them immediately, when they were still on board the ship. 
Mary Clerkin was the new envoy to Brasil and Maria Diepen 
was newly appointed envoy to English, French and Dutch 
Guianas, up in the very north of the South-American conti- 
nent. Teresinha and myself had lunch with them and kept 
them company the whole afternoon. Zilah and I had supper 
with them. They were to stay in the Sta. Teresa district, in 
a boarding house of Sisters, from where they would see the 
Congress in a rather comfortable way. 

Frei Benedito Coscia of Goias had also arrived, along with 
some of his confreres. Between Congress preparations, we de- 
cided to do something to visit the Nuncio. Frei Benedito, the 
sister-envoys and myself paid the Nuncio a visit. As soon as 
Frei Benedito had introduced us to His Excellency Msgr. Ar- 
mando Lombardi the Nuncio, he said: “Now let us see in what 
language we shall speak.’ We spoke in French and Portuguese. 
We all thought that the visit had been marvelous. His Excel- 
lency told us that he knew the Legion 20 years ago, from the 
late Msgr. Riberi. He had seen it in Venezuela where it is 
strong, he said. He seemed to know much about the spirit and 
discipline of the Legion. He wondered why the Legion was 
not in Sao Paulo. He asked about the Legion in Chile. He 
announced that there would be some 30 new Diocess in Brasil 
(when these would be constituted there would be a total of 
about 250 Dioceses). He envisioned the tremendous mission of 
the Church in Brasil which he considered one of the powerful 
nations-to-be in the world considering that its growth was that 
of one million per year. He accepted our standing invitation 
to visit any of our meetings after the Congress, and to have 
a photo when Alfie Lambe should arrive. We left to him a 
cearload of Legion literature: an Italian handbook, a Spanish 
Maria Legionis, a French magazine, the pia ia Vitorias de 
Legiao and others. 
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Then came Alfie’s arrival. I got the telegram announcing 
his arrival in the company of Canon Untiveros of Lima, Peru, 
half an hour before the arrival. Good that Mary Clerkin and 
myself were together at that moment. We hurried to the air- 
port and arrived on time. That same day, Fr. Donato of Chor- 
rillos, Lima had arrived an hour or so before us at the airport, 
in fact, he was waiting for the Canon. 

Legionary guests from all parts of Brasil and abroad were 
arriving one after the other. Never had I played hostess to 
such a cosmopolitan group at a single stroke. It was a thrilling 
occasion to review the Geography that I had learned in child- 
hood which had become somewhat rusty by disuse. It was 
truly fun to think of so many nationalities: Brasilians, Chileans, 
Peruvians, Irish, Dutch, Americans, Italians etc. and each with 
his place of origin and his place of destination. Alfie came 
just now from Peru on his way to Argentine; Fr. Donato and 
Canon Untiveros from Peru were due in Bolivia; Mary Clerkin 
came from Ireland to stay in Brasil, Ria Diepen from Holland 


to the Guianas. What assortment! 

I had only two legionaries who could help me in the lan- 
guage problem of the visitors: only Zilah and Teresinha could 
manage English very well. None of my visitors knew 4a word 
of Portuguese; and even the Spanish speaking would not under- 
stand Cariocan Portuguese. Each visitor was a classification 
of his own — some married, some single, priests, lay people each 
needful of a separate treatment. Moreover, I was not able 
to secure a house wherein to place all of them; I had to take 
each one, or each group to a different section of the city. I had 
to accompany them to the restaurants for each meal, as their 
boarding houses did not want to give them meal those days, 
and each boarding house was distant from the other, and those 
days were awfully crowded in the city and elsewhere. Only I 
could accompany them because the legionaries had full assign- 
ments in the booth and exhibits. 

Zilah had met an accident just when I needed her most. 
She broke her leg, which had to be put in a cast at the hos- 
pital. The doctor had commented that she was one of the very 
few who did not shout while undergoing treatment. I told her 
that her contribution of suffering would perhaps be reckoned 
the greatest among ours those days. By the time she coulc 
walk a bit, the Congress celebrations were nearly over. Even 
so, one day, she tried to see the exhibition and say hello to 
all of us there. 

- I myself got stuck in bed for three days, shortly before the 
big days were on. I had fever. The Bishop of Espirito Sante, 


Dom Jose Joaquim Gon(s)alves came to see me in bed and make 
a few recommendations, among which was the one that the 
legionaries should see to it that the Bishops from abroad shoud 
try to influence the local Bishops legionarily, as that would 
promote Legion interest and its consequent extension. 

About 90 Bishops from other countries were expected, of 
whom some were our fervent supporters in their respective 
countries. I asked Alfie to contact many of them in their 
Bishops’ House. He did. He knew enough Spanish by now and 
he could take with him Mary Clerkin and Ria Diepen. He told 
us of an interesting experience of his. Portuguese, like Spanish, 
has two forms: the one, the respectful form; the other the 
familiar form. The Portuguese “voce” means you, familiar 
form; by mistake, however, he took it to be equivalent to the 
Spanish Usted which is the respectful form, and unsuspectingly 
innocent, he started talking to all Bishops using “voce”... It 
was after some time that he discovered that it was not the 
correct form to use in connection with the Bishops... 

I got well just on time for the Grand Eucharistic Celebra- 
tion, but I was so tied with the Legion booth that the progress 
of the Congress did not seem at all to fall within my atten- 
tion. We made lots of contacts with the priests, Bishops, lay 
people, specially from the States of Sao Paulo and Minas Gerais. 
Of the contacts that I personally made, the following were the 
most promising: 

a) A Bishop of Minas — Diocese of Oliveira — who invited 
me to his Diocese, although not till six months later. 

b) Six seminarians from the Vincentian Congregations and 
others from Sao Paulo Major Seminary became enthused. Each 
group kept me talking to them at least an hour. They took 
plenty of Legion literature. 

c) A Negro boy touched my heart deeply when he went in 
and inquired whether the Legion admitted into its ranks colored 
people. I invited him to visit one of our Praesidia. 

ad) An American Redemptorist from Paranagua, Parana, 
became very interested and promised to start. Paranagua is a 
place of pilgrimage in the State of Parana. 

e) Another Redemptorist, a Seminary Rector of the Diocese 
of Juiz de Fora, State of Minas, was also anxious to have the 
Legion. 

Needless to say that Frei Benedito and Frei Joao Batista 
of Anapolis, Goias, spent many hours with us in the booth 
helping us entertain visitors. 

We had the beautiful fortune that our vexilla were located at 
the very foot of the main altar, the position was such that 
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each Bishop going up the stage had to see it. During the 
procession, they called everybody’s attention. Alfie bore the 
one, and a Brasilian legionary the other. 

Another International Event was the Latin-American 
Bishops’ meeting after the Congress. The following were some 
of its highlights from the Legion point of view: 

a) A Legion meeting was arranged for by the Colombian 
Bishop of Buenaventura. Eight Bishops attended this meeting. I 
was not able to join the other envoys as I was sick. Three 
legionary Bishops spoke at this meeting: Msgr. Echevarria of 
Ambato, Ecuador, Msgr. Valencia of Colombia and Brasilian 
Bishop of Espirito Santo. All the non-legionary Bishops, mostly 
from Prelacies were won and were wanting to have the Legion. 

b) Reports from Bishop-friends had it that in the Grand 
Assembly, Cardinal Caro Rodriguez of Santiago, Chile, then the 
most senior Cardinal spoke on the Legion. He related to the 
Bishops and Cardinals about his interviews with Cardinais 
Siri and Tisserant when he went to Rome last year. He recom- 
mended the Legion strongly saying that those present should 
consider it at heart and conscientiously. 

Msgr. Manuel Martin del Campo of Leon Diocese, Mexico 
congratulated me for he said that the Legion had been dis- 
cussed four times at the Grand Assembly. Another congratu- 
latory greeting came to me from the Archbishop of Curitiba, 
Brasil. 


Thence on, that is, from the day the Bishops’ meeting had 
ended, the applications for the Legion in Brasil were more 
than we could cope with. Even those Bishops who in times 
past were utterly indifferent now were among the “converts”. 
so to say. 


PES * WRONG SIDE OUT 


Problems are a condition of human existence. What would 
life look like without them? Perhaps like a moiotonous end- 
less valley, perhaps like a tasteless fruit, like an indefinable 
bore to life? And no two problems are exactly the same — this 
is what gives pep to daily living. 

The Brasilian panorama seemed ever “too good to be true”, 
and yet how diverting to survey the countless problems that 
spiced its history, as in the following scenes and incidents: 

— This one was an ordinary finding in the Legion works. 
Of 30 families visited, only one was practising, although all 
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the members declared that they were Catholics and when you 
asked them why they said they were Catholics, they’d take you 
to their bedroom, show you the picture of the Sacred Heart, 
they’d show you the medal they were wearing. Sometimes in 
one family, ten or more things were wrong. This case, for 
example: the lady of the house had not yet made her First 
Communion, nor been married in Church, her husband was a 
Protestant, her five children all grown up were not baptized, 
needless to imagine that anyone was a Sunday Mass goer or 
that even they would have fulfilled their Paschal duties. 

— The priest-problem was phenomenal. Here are typicai 
statistics: in Campo Grande (in 1954) the population was 100,000 
and there were only 5 priests; in Copacabana district, Rio de 
Janeiro with a population of 500,000 there were only 2 parishes; 
in Sorocaba, Sao Paulo State, in a population of 100,000 there 
were 3 parishes in the city and 2 in the suburbs; in Ilha de 
Governador with 80,000 inhabitants there was 1 parish, 1 priest. 
And sometimes the priest was elderly, or sickly and most often 
overwhelmed at the very sight of the problems confronting his 
parish. Not only the shortage but also the absence of priests 
was appaling in certain areas. I was told by a Redemptorist 
missionary that he was giving a mission once in the Northern 
regions of the country. In fifteen days, with the help of some 
Sisters, he baptized about 3,000 persons and married some hun- 
dreds, and in the waiting list were some other thousands for 
baptism and some other hundreds for marriage... and that in 
some areas, people of an entire generation — 25 years — have 
not seen a priest in their midst, and if by chance, anyone ap- 
peared, people would wonder where he came from, they’d think 
he belongs to another planets As a result of this shocking 
situation, people grow up without the least knowledge of reli- 
gion. The same Redemptorist Father told me this little story: 
It was Lenten time, and in one of the churches, an image 
Christ laid in the sepulchre was being readied for the proces- 
sion of Good Friday. Father was passing by, near the image 
of Christ dead... a man nudged him and pointing to the 
image, asked him: “Who is that man? Was he married?” 

I had oftentimes to play “Consolatrix afflictorum” roles 
among the dear priests who were — and still are — overwhelmed 
with such big and gross problems of religion. 

— Excuses become problems when the interested parties 
consider them reasons rather than excuses. In a given prae- 
sidium, the Parish-priest brought me four prospects: one said 
she was too old, “but one can still be a member even at 93” 
I said. Another said she had 10 children. I nearly laughed, 
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Would those 10 children be twins of the same ages; if they 
were not twins, one would be older than the next in the line, 
and if computationg were right, the really small ones would 
be only one or two, with the rest capable of taking care of 
themselves. The third lady said that she had, not only children 
but granchildren as well. And I refuted: Why should you take 
care of your grandchildren, they should be their parents’ busi- 
mess and not yours. She said nothing more. The fourth said 
that she was suffering from heart attacks. “But the chances 
of heart attacks will minimize if you join the Legion, my lady.” 
I tried to persuade her, “for you will be distracted, aside from 
the fact that God will give you graces by way of compensation 
to your service of souls.” 

— This was a from-hot-to-cold-case in my extension cam- 
paign: The parish-priest was a Monsignor, was all on fire before 
the preliminary meeting. He arranged so that the other parishes 
could send in representatives to the meeting. He invited some 
persons from the Sanatorium which was in his parish. He ar- 
ranged an altar with the image of Our Lady of Grace and also 
@ picture of Grignion the Montfort. 30 persons were in attend- 
ance, of whom 15 were men of all ages and social positions. 
After the meeting, the Monsignor was heavy-hearted at the 
idea of the “weekly meeting”. He said he could not compro- 
mise himself to that, but that anyway, he would think it over 
and phone me the answer. I waited 7 days. No phone. 70 days, 
no phone. 700 days, neither. 

The following are three typical reports of the envoy’s ex- 
tension works either in cities or villages, describing true cases 
with fictitious names: 

1) “St. Joseph’s parish: This praesidium is born in much 
anguish and pain. What ordinarily scares new legionaries ts 
the work, but in this case, the legionaries were scared also by 
the idea of the meeting. The instability of membership is ter- 
ribly confusing —so many come and go, so many new ones, 
hardly one old member is constant. 4 were absent to attend 
a wedding. I made it clear that that was not a justified motive. 
The Spir. Director left after the Opening prayers and I had 
to give the Allocutio. I exhausted all my knowledge of the Old 
and New Testament to show them that Catholics must en- 
courage themselves to join the apostolate. 

2) “St. Pancratius parish: Look at this praesidium record 
of attendance: 8 members came, of these, 4 gave up. There 
were 3 members absent. Of those who came, only two had 
worked, and these two worked only one hour. The priest came 
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towards the end of the meeting and when I reported the at- — 
tendance and works, he called those who gave up “cowards”. 


3) “St. Michael parish: The praesidia are all in the worst 
of fates: one died, the other went to the rocks, and the third 
one is between life and death in spite of the care given to it 
by my co-workers.” 


The Head-priest of this parish had gone on retreat and had 
left the assistant priest to attend to us. The Pastor must have 
recommended the Legion so heartily to his coadjutor that the 
latter made a wholesale invitation to priests and faithful alike, 
he even invited from the church during Sunday Masses. He 
suspended meetings of all associations so that they could come 
to the Legion meeting. Two or three meetings had been sus- 
pended that day. A Vicar-general came, and two Religious supe- 
riors. The already enrolled members were frightened with so 
many people. Their voices were hardly audible. I tried to en- 
courage them to speak loud enough so that Our Lady from 
heaven could hear them... but in vain—they were simply 
scared. At the secret bag collection, the coadjutor asked to 
say a word. I agreed. It was a speech on his having invited 


all those present. The Vicar-General asked to speak — how 
could I refuse a Vicar-General. Another speech. After his own 
speech, he asked every priest present to speak. When priests 
speak, usually there is no end in the meeting (no offence 
meant). The meeting was converted into an oratorical contest. 
Everybody won. 


— There was a Praesidium president who from beginning 
to end of the meeting was laughing. He must have had the 
laughing sickness, I thought. I let him laugh; it would make 
him fat., 


— The parish-priest was a young enthusiastic priest. His 
district was said to be the most communistic in all in that 
city. One indeed felt it at once the moment one got into it. 
The priest declared that the parish was one of the hardest 
to handle, there are no priests who stayed there more than a 
couple of years. It is in a working district with Communism 
and Spiritism prevailing. He related how one day, the Spiritists 
asked him to say Mass in honor of St. George, their Patron, 
and on his refusal to do so, they applied for a Mass to an 
apostate Catholic Bishop. He then reported the case to the 
Archbishop and the police was ordered to prevent the apostate 
Bishop from saying that Mass, so, the whole town was against 
him. 
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—A Bishop (probably through misunderstanding) issued a 
circular to all his parish priests that they should not accept 
the Legion as it was “one more new sect”. The Circular came 
out in printed form. 


—A priest made the mistake of inviting Catholic Action 
people as prospective members of the Legion. There was a man 
at the meeting who absorbed the meeting. I spoke about 20 
minutes encouraging those present, he spoke one hour trying 
to discourage even the priest. Who won? 


— There was a Doctor from a foreign land who said a few 
big stupid things that circulated among the legionaries. He 
said for example that he had organized a certain Marian Con- 
gress in one of the large cities, that he was the head of the 
Legion of Mary in Brasil, that he had acquired properties to 
the value of 100,000 cruzeiros. Of course, I warned the legion- 
aries about the propaganda he was making of himself and our 
attitudes were telling him: “Tell it to the marines.” 


—In its infancy, one Praesidium declared itself so poor 
that it had to use an image which was 3 centimeters high as 
against candlesticks 50 cms. high. 


— One of the praesidia declared itself independent: the 
officers would not go to the Curia to which they belonged, this 
praesidium held its own Curia, with its lonely self. In time 
though, it behaved well, and it joined the Curia to which it 
was affiliated. 


—A Pastor when approached by me said to me that 1 
could organize if I wanted to, but that I should not count on 
‘him, then he proceeded to enumerate his good works as well 
as his limitations. I did not accept his offer, for I knew I 
would feel like a guest invited by a host who leaves you alone 
in the house. 


— Another priest found it wrong for legionaries to go visit- 
ing people in his name. He said that that would imply more 
responsibility than he could take up. I suggested to the legion-- 
aries that they tell the visited persons they came to them in 
Mary’s name. In fact, people were thrilled more with the latter 
approach. 


— Love-problems never wanting. I had made an appeai 
for extension workers for a distant region. One answered my 
appeal, but her conscience must have bothered her, for she 
confessed that the only reason for her desire to go there was 


to meet her sweetheart. I consulted the Concilium about this, 
and some conditions were imposed on her joining me which 
she accepted, but the Lord wanted her for better motives: on 
the eve of our flight, her father had a stroke or something 
and she had to cancel her trip. 


Problems, once solved, become like old shoes, good for the 
attic. 


> 70E> LEGION CURIO SHOP 


Cosmopolitanism: It was an all-around experience to meet 
priests of all nationalities and Religious Orders. Brasil put me 
in touch with an infinite lot of them, as revealed in this list 
of Religious Congregations which is not complete: The Con- 
solata Fathers, the Barnabites, the Picpus Fathers, Capuchins; 
the Oriental church, the Society of the Divine Word, the Fran- 
ciscans (Brown and Black), Benedictines, Redemptorists, Sallete, 
Camilians, Missionaries of the Sacred Heart (M.F‘S.), Salva- 
torians, Vincentians, Salesians, Jesuits, Dominicans, Augustin- 
ians, Recollects, Josephines, Carmelites, Passionists, Dom Orione 
Congregation, Pallotines, Claretians, Oblates of Mary Imma- 
culate. 


And their nationalities represented the League of all Nat- 
ions—from Polish to Japanese, passing through Spaniards, Bei- 
gians, Dutch and Italians. Surprisingly enough, of all the hand- 
books we used least the English. 


The list of nuns’ Congregations would be overwhelming. 

Poor But Loving: My report of June 24, 1954 reads as fol- 
lows: Sagrada Familia Parish, Livramento district, Rio. This 
has been the most beautiful item this week: There was en- 
thusiasm through the air. Priest 100%. Table-meeting prop- 
erly arranged in the poorest of fashions, for the parish is poor. 
Our table consisted of potato boxes and the like, but covered 
with a blue mantelpiece. The sacristy which served as meet- 
ing room was so small that we were sort of sandwiched. In the 
course of the explanations, I tried to solve objections in ad- 
vance, everybody seconded my solutions. Father felt that the 
Legion was meant to be the elite of parish associations, and 
he excused himself for not inviting more people. Twelve were 
enrolled. Great things await this parish where Communism has 
its seat and by the looks of it Spiritism is also flourishing. 


Singing Birds’ Contest. In my report of Nov. 7, 1954 I had 
this beautiful mosaic to present to Our Lady through FD: Prae- 
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sidium Regina Angelorum of Salette Parish, Rio. If the Fatima 
Praesidium is excellent, this one is super-excellent, with each 
legionary working at least 6 hours. Works: home visits, spe- 
cial work of selling Mass books in the cemeteries these Novem- 
ber days, catechism, hospital and jail work. This time the prae- 
sidium had visitors from Niteroi, from Zilah’s praesidium, she 
herself and myself. When I was asked to say a word, I refer- 
red to my happiness in seeing them compete in such a holy 
way in the service of souls much like the singing birds which, 
according to St. Francis de Sales, competed in their song so 
much that at times their vocal cords would break thus causing 
their death. But, in spiritual life, there is no fear breaking 
the vocal cords of our souls, so to speak, for these have infinite 
capacities. The members were awfully encouraged by this 
thought. 


Three Things That Click: Mary Clerkin, my fellow-envoy 
had a bad knee. She asked me to pull her leg, and the moment 
I did it, the kneebone clicked, and she felt it was set aright. 
We made much fun of the “click” and I told her that there 
were three things on earth that clicked: the alarm clock, a 
good trick and Mary’s (her) knee. 


From A To Z Joy: I always had a wonderful impressions 
of the North Rio Assumpta Curia. Yolanda Ribeiro the Pres- 
ident impressed me as having a “magic touch” which enhanced 
every detail in the Curia life. How she succeeded in making 
her members discuss spontaneously and at large, I never knew 
but it was a delightful thing altogether. When the attendance 
was about 50, you could be sure that some 30 persons would 
speak during the meeting, and not one of these was being 
called, each one spontaneously offered to say a word. The 
Curia could be rated 100% from President’s handling to the 
keeping of the record book perfectly, up-to-date so neat, so 
full of assiduity in all. Yolanda had such capacities that I 
entrusted to her so many things at one time; the care of the 
new Curia in Piedade, that of Niteroi, the founding of the Curia 
in Campo Grande, the presiding in Petropolis, as well as the 
reorganization of the Rio South Curia which had gone to pieces 
due to the resignation of Teresinha and the mass resignation 
of her followers. The South Curia was in a crisis: Teresinha 
the President resigned; the vice-president was always absent; 
the secretary was still on vacation in the province; the treasurer 
since time immemorial had a poor record; one praesidium after 
another was dying in that area, and the Spiritual Director could 
not get along with the main officer. What a sorry sight. With 
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Standing, fifth from the left, is Yolanda Ribeiro, President of the Assumpta Curia, the 
first in Rio do Janeiro, = 


Yolanda’s touch the Curia became a “new joy” and a “new 
glory” to her already glorious record with the Blessed Mothe:. 


Yolanda Ribeiro, was so much in love with her Legion and 
the legionaries that she sent Christmas cards to all the mem- 
bers of the Curia and to all her auxiliary members. Another 
proof of her love, she was offered a better job, but because she 
wanted to devote at least 20 hours a week to the Legion, she 
refused to accept that job and preferred to earn less but haye 
more time for the Legion. 


Four Spiritual Doctors: Many many Catholics were dying 
in Anapolis without the last Sacraments till the Legion came 
there. For sentimental reasons people would be afraid to call 
for a priest. Most often, too, because of the ignorance of the 
people about religion. No wonder Frei Benedito instructed his 
legionaries that they should not allow anybody to die without 
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the Sacraments. Calling for the priest was a standing assign- 
ment for his legionaries. Frei Benedito was Spiritual Director 
of praesidium Regina Minorum. The other friars lived in the 
main parish, not too far from St. Anthony chapel where Frei 
Benedito was chaplain. Remember: calling for a priest was a 
standing assignment, no specific legionaries were ever assigned 
to this, but all were to be on duty all the time. On one oc- 
casion, Frei Benedito was on leave, he went to Rio for some 
business. He was away for a fortnight. There was a sick man 
in the St. Anthony chapel area. Legionary A called Father A at 
the friary; legionary B called Fr. X and legionary C another, 
and a fourth one still a fourth priest. What was the fun when 
in the reports at next meeting, it was discovered that one sick 
person was attended by four priests! This case proved that le- 
gionaries were truly obedient to instruction, and priests easily 
available in spite of their scarcity! 


? 


Juniors In The Pink Of Perfection: The work of the junior 
girls of Praesidium Auxilium Chrstianorum at the Salesian Nuns’ 
School in Anapolis was done as follows: On the first week of 
every month, the legionaries visit the public school and go from 
classroom to classroom (usually with enrollments of hundreds 
of students. Each pair of legionaries goes to one school. One 
talks to the class in general, another talks individually to some 
students. The latter jots down the names of those who promise 
to go to Mass. In the following weeks, the legionaries follow- 
up those who promised to attend Mass, they bring them to 
church and then back home after Mass. The students who are 
old enough for First Communion are given catechism lessons 
by other legionaries of the Praesidium. How thrilled the girls 
were oftentimes when they succeeded in making children of 
Spiritists promise to come to church. 


The Junior praesidium of boys in Anapolis was doing home 
to home visitation. They’d ring the bell. Usually the lady of 
the house would answer the bell and ask who they were and 
what they wanted. Courageously, they’d say: We are visiting 
you in the name of the priest of our parish. Once they chanced 
the house of a Communist leader, and on telling their purpose, 
the man exclaimed: Get away you dogs of the priests! The 
junior boys were thrilled with their reports which they even 
dramatized a bit. 


Frank Duff In Brasil: Frank Duff sends ‘scores of envoys 
from the shores of Ireland to all parts of the world, but he him- 
self stays at home except to go to Rome. But there was an 
exception to this: On May 5th, 1956 my letter to him read as 
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follows: “After a long, long time I had a beautiful dream... 
the whole of last night I dream that you had arrived in Brasil. 
You were altogether sunburned, very very red-nosed and what 
was funny, you were able to locate me no less than in Fortaleza. 
The legionaries were full of joy, they wanted to take you to 
this and that place, and the funny thing is that you knew the 
way better than they themselves. Invitations were pouring 31 
your head to be their guest, but you were in a terrible hurry 
for you were on your way to somewhere... During Holy Com- 
munion this morning, I COMPLAINED to Our Lord for having 
given me that beautiful unreality... It made me so happy, 
yet so sad... 


“Canonize-able”: Mv seat mate in the bus was a colored 
Brasilian with communistic tendencies. We got talking and in 
the conversation he canonized me. As a reward I succeeded in 
making him promise me that he would read three of Fulton 
Sheen’s books. He did promise heartily, so I felt that I, too, 
would have a chance to canonize him soon after... 


Overtime For The Holy Spirit: We had a praesidium of 
illiterates in a poor section of Rio de Janeiro. It was called 
Praesidium Sponsa Spiritus Sancti. The praesidium was poor 
in the sense of having the least capable of legionaries and yet 
the richest in the sense of having them with the most faitn 
and charity. I was ever eager to invite that bunch of Catholic 
Actionists who always accuse the Legion as giving “no forma- 
tion” to its members, as they say, meaning by this that we are 
not in a position to do apostolic works unless we have much 
learning and study. This group of women, so ignorant, so 
simple, brought about the most wonderful results in the pa- 
rish. In a period of six months, they obtained five conversions. 
All the members of the praesidium do home visits. The prae- 
sidium was a lovely sight indeed. They respect authority like 
nobody. One of the elderly members kissed my hand, with a 
gesture of profound gratitude which touched me deeply. 


Full-Time: A sample week of envoyship work included: 
talking to Bishops, talking to priests in groups or privately, 
talking to nuns, recruiting new members, presiding at first meet- 
ings, follow-up meetings, organizing Curiae, working with le- 
gionaries in home-to-home visitations (two hours with each of 
9 or 40 or more pairs), hearing prudent silences, receiving cold- 
ness or heartiness galore, waiting for permissions, co-workers, 
buses, etc., personal sanctification items like spiritual reading, 
reading of handbook etc., helping prepare record-books, answer- 
ing letters, sending out Legion literature, contacting prospec- 


tives, giving guidance to new officers and studying solutions of 
problems and consultations. 


Unique Praetorian: A Brasilian legionary asked me to en- 
roll him as a Praetorian member for 15 days only! 


The Woman Who Forgave: Alice of Fortaleza receiv- 
ceived the assignment to visit homes in a given street with a 
co-worker. The President failed to remember “something” 
about that assignment. At next meeting Alice reported that 
she visited a relative of hers who was the wife of the man who 
had killed her husband. She summoned so much courage that 
she invited the lady to join her own praesidium, but as she 
reported this, to the edification of everybody, she was in 
tears! What heroism the Blessed Mother can give to her chil- 
dren, was all that my heart could remark. 


Not At All A “Softie.’” Dona Didi, an officer of a Praes. 
in Anapolis, had sore eyes, not a simple kind of sore eye, for 
the eye was swollen, she could hardly see. Her relatives and 
friends and even fellow-members advised her to skip for once 
her Praesidium meeting. But she did not. She knew that go- 
ing to the meeting is receiving graces and strength from God 
through Mary Mediatrix. She attended the meeting as if no- 
thing was the matter with her eye. After the meeting, her 
eye was no longer swollen, next day it was cured as if by ma- 
gic. How many legionaries would have done like her? 


“Under The Spreading Chestnut Tree” of the nursery 
rhymes found a beautiful replica in the growth of the Curiae 
in Brasil during my two and a half years stay there. My 
records bear testimony to these data of Curiae foundations: 


Rio North Curia Assumpta ................. Nov. 7, 1954 
Rio de Janeiro South Curia Immaculata .... Sept. 15, 1954 
Vitoria Curia Immaculata (Esp. Santo State) . Dec. 26, 1954 
Anapolis Curia Immaculata (Goias State) .... Feb. 11, 1955 
Coronata Jr. Curia (Anapolis, Goias) ........ May 19, 1955 
Mediatrix Curia (Catalao, Goias) ........... June 5, 1955 
Sao Paulo? Curia.) eo8 isp see tardies Winey AN me Oct. 18, 1955 
Santos Curia (State of Sao Paulo) .......... Nov. 26, 1955 
Curia Inviolata (Piracicaba, Sao Paulo) ...... Dec. 12, 1955 
Niteroi Curia (State of Rio de Janeiro) ...... Feb. 9, 1956 
Fortaleza Curia (State of Ceara) ............. March, 1956 
Sobral Curia (State of Ceara) .............. May 27, 1956 


Garanhuns Curia (State of Pernambuco) .... Aug. 3, 1956 


N 
Acme Of Liveliness: As Joe Erestain, President of Mater 


Ecclesiae Curia of Quezon City would put it: “Substantial work 
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begets interesting reports; interesting reports beget lively meet- 
ings.” This enviable trio of “begetters’” was an ordinary thing 
to find in Brasilian praesidia meetings. There were more in- 
teresting reports than I can afford to record, but I pick out at 
random just a few which are on the edge of consciousness at 
the moment of writing: 


—In the course of our conversation in a certain home in 
Sao Paulo we discovered that Mrs. so and so had not been to 
Sunday Mass for 22 years (an ordinary record in Brasil). We 
asked her what could be the reason for her missing Mass for 
such a long period. She explained. “I am a very sensitive per- 
son, and I cannot stand seeing the bleeding image of the Cru- 
cifiz, the sight of it makes me feel bad and I just cannot 
stand it.” We told her that we agreed to what she said, that 
the sight was most touching and hard to stand, but that per- 
haps it was just a matter of mental attitude. And we sug- 
gested: suppose instead of thinking of what Christ suffered, 
you just think of the reason why He suffered, may be this will 
minimize your sensibility and improve your spiritual stand. 
Think of the LOVE that caused all those sufferings to the Lord. 
She was meditative when she received our “prescription”, we 
let it sink into her heart, when her eyes were no longer cast 
down, we asked her:“What do you say?” She said that the 
prescription seemed reasonable and that therefore, she would 
mo longer avoid church but instead go there and think of 
Christ’s love more. She promised to start a “new life.” 

— We were doing home-to-home-without-skipping-any visita- 
tions in Salvador City, capital of the State of Bahia, the birth- 
place of Brasil. When our visits occur in the morning, the 
doorbell is usually answered by the lady of the house as in this 
case. We introduced ourselves to her, telling her that we are 
Legionaries of Mary and that we come in the name of the pa- 
rish-priest who is interested in their happiness. We go on to 
explain in what that happiness consists: in being in good 
terms with God and neighbor, and therefore. if there are any 
spiritual problems, like children who are not baptized, persons 
who are not married. the priest asked us to help the interested 
persons solve their problems. We were sensing that somebody 
was eavesdropping, we tried to raise our voice so that he or she 
could also profit. What was our surprise when, all of a sud- 
den, a tall man, moustached and all, appeared on the scene. 
He confessed (as we had sensed) that he was eavesdropping 
and heard all that we had said, and because he had heard ail, 
he now wanted to take part in the conversation. His first 
question: “What is the name of that priest who sent you?” 
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We began to fear he was suffering from the persecutory mania, 
but no, his voice was gentle and sympathetic, as he proceeded: 
“I want to know his name, for he must be indeed a good man, 
for it is the first time in thirty years that we are in this parish 
that a priest shows interest in us, tell me his name, for I must 
thank him for such unheard of thoughtfulness.” The first 
downpour finished, he continued his story: “To tell you the 
truth, (he was waxing with vehement gratitude), we are all Ca- 
tholics in this house but we never go to church. We have two 
children; for at least 20 years now we have missed Mass— 
what's the use? Nobody cares for us. But from this day, I 
promise you that Ill lead all the members of my family to 
begin practising religion once again. His story still had a se- 
quel; he said: “Precisely this morning, I was murmuring against 
Providence because God took away a friend of mine, in his 
most beautiful age, 26, on the eve of his marriage.” He went 
on to explain how the boy died—electrified (for he was an 
electrician). We explained how God’s designs were—mysterious 
to us, but certainly impregnated with divine LOVE. The con- 
versation lasted almost two hours. We recommended some books 
to him and promised him a return visit. We got to know about 
his life—he was a policeman, he told us, and he was happy that 
our visit coincided with his leave of absence. 


—And this report was delivered in Garanhuns, State of 
Pernambuco. The man was playing with what appeared to be 
his grandson when we knocked at his door. We opened a con- 
versation the usual way, discovering that he had not been prac- 
tising his religion for the last 17 years. As usual, the “doc- 
tors” have to know the cause in order to diagnose. And the 
reason he gave us was that the priest had told him never te 
come back to church again and he said he was only obeying 
the priest in missing Mass all Sundays. How come? we asked. 
He explained: that 17 years ago, he had gone to church with 
a babe in his arm, and the baby cried, and the priest sent him 
away from church and told him never to come back. We put 
on the humorous coat on us and explained to him: “See, what 
the priest meant was: that you should not come to church 
with a crying baby” and we explained why... “Is that so?” 
he asked conciliatingly and happy that now he could come 
back to church. OF COURSE- The gates of happiness seemed 
flung open to him now. At last he could go back to church 
as his heart had craved all these years. And the “return” was 
opportune, for it was about Easter time, 


Most of the reports heard in Brasil had tones like this. 
Most reasons for the failure to practise were sentimental rea- 
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sons, for the Brasilians are in general all-heart types of people. 
How easy to win them for good or for evil. 


Points Of View With A Difference: I like the last “mo- 
saic” to be one about a Bishop. A Bishop is supposed to be the 
“perfect man”. Whenever His Excellency DOM MANUEL PE- 
DRO CUNHA CINTRA, Bishop of Petropolis would propose the 
Legion to his priests, he would present it, not so much as “one 
wore external work or association’ but rather as a work through 
which Our Lady would bestow special graces. He insisted in 
felling his priests that the main objective of the Legion was 
to engage in the “difficult works” of the parish. In all that he 
said he was right: for the Legion is Mary herself, and wher- 
ever Mary is, there is grace in abundance and superabundance, 
and as to the “difficult works” there is not the least doubt 
that the Legion is meant, not for trivial works, but for works 
that could be called “heroic” as FD has often pointed out. 


When I explained the Legion to him, informing him that 
80 Bishops (up to then) had accepted the Legion, he said: 


*From now you may say 851.” 


te Fie WANTED: A LADY... AND A SCAPEGOAT 


Everything was ready: visa, fare, itinerary. I was to leave 
sunny Madrid, Spain, by Iberia airline on Palm Sunday (April 
14, 1957) for Lisbon, Portugal, arriving there at 1 p.m., Lisbon 
time. 


In the evening of the Eve of that Palm Sunday, I received 
a telegram and a letter dated April 5 (both from Frank Duff/ 
telling me to cancel my trip to Portugal. Together with these 
unhappy communications also came a letter from Rev. Dr. Fran- 
cisco Lopes, C.S.Sp. in which he hinted to me of the dark pros- 
pects of the Legion in Portugal, a letter that seemed to tell 
me: “You better postpone your coming to Portugal.” 


How could I change my schedule under the circumstances? 
I was overdue in Spain already a few days, this was a Saturday 
evening now—all offices were closed today and tomorrow, Sun- 
day. Moreover, I had already cabled to the Portuguese legion- 
aries of my coming. 

I never let my fate so much in the hands of Providence 
as this time. I knew that it was by order of Portugal Nuncio’s 
that I was to delay or cancel my going to the Land of Our Lady 
of Fatima, but there should be a way out, perhaps a “new” 
trick from the “trickster” Lady, I felt in my optimism. I decided 
to do as I had planned and “bahala na” (happen what may) 
as the Filipinos say. 


Indeed, the “unwantedness” haunted me. At the moment 
of arrival in Lisbon, the three legionaries who met me at the 
airport thought less of welcoming me than of telling me that 
the Prior of the Estrela Basilica wanted to see me immediately 
for a message -for me from the Nuncio. As instructed, I went 
to see the Prior, and his message was that the Nuncio wanted 
to see me before I started work at all. 


Next day I braced courage to see the Nuncio who “wanted 
the lady.” I was accompanied by the former Curia President 
Maria Helena. Indeed, as the Spanish saying goes: “El leon 
no es tan feroz como le pintan.’ (The lion is not as ferocious 
as it is depicted). It was a most happy interview. The Nun- 
cio His Excellency Msgr. Ferdinand Cento went over the letters 
he had sent to Frank Duff and the latter’s reply to him. We 
discussed the possibilities in Portugal. He said that he knew 
some Bishops to be favorable to the Legion and some who were 
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not, and he warned that we have to be very prudent in the 
way that we presented the Legion to them. I told him that 
it was my custom to tell the Bishops that we OFFER the Legion 
to them. He said that word was a very nice one, that 
he liked it very much. The point at stake was of course 
“Catholic Action”. He enjoyed my telling him that even in 
Ireland there are Bishops and priests who do not take a liking 
to the Legion. That was something he had not heard of be- 
fore, he said. He agreed to my statement that there was no 
harm in talking even if all say “no,” for sooner or later the 
seed will bring forth good fruit. We recalled Cardinal Siri, the 
great Catholic Action figure and other Catholic Action authori- 
ties, and of course, we remembered Msgr. Suenens and his 
great ability in winning Cardinal Van Roey. All in all, he not 
only encouraged me but strongly recommended me to visit all 
the Bishops—both the promising and unpromising ones. He 
finally made it clear that if the Cardinal-Patriarch was unfa- 
vorable (which is likely to happen), I should not be discouraged, 
for anyway, his jurisdiction -was limited to the Archdiocese of 
Lisbon. 


It was a breath of relief. Now I could proceed to do my 
ordinary rounds starting with the probables, on to the less 
probables and last (if time permitted) to the improbables. 


Maria Helena and I sought an interview with a Bishop 
who was reputed to be a fervent legionary. He poured out his 
legionary heart to me; how much he had suffered because of 
the Legion, but he said that as soon as he could have a way, 
the Legion would triumph . His position did not allow him 
to help us with his right hand, but he had a useful left hand 
which could offer us something. In Portugal, they do not 
speak of white, but of pink lists and black lists and he gaye me 
mames for each of these lists. He discussed with us some 
members of the Hierarchy; and he said that only the “Catholic 
Action” point of view would appeal to them. However, he as- 
sured us that “Our Lady cannot fail” in Portugal. He promised 
to speak to the Hierarchy about the Legion as soon as circum- 
stances vermitted him. 


Palm Sunday was now over, and as I was teling Frank Duff 
in my letter of arrival. “J must get ready for the Crucifizriow 
frere.”’ 


The beautiful vet heavy schedule of Holy Week services 
allows no extra-time for anything except the preparations for 
the Solemn Days. Evora, reputed to have the most flourishing 
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Legion in Portugal, requested me to postpone my call on them. 
till Easter week. 


I had the loveliest opportunity to take part fully in the 
Holy Week Services at the Estrela Basilica of Lisbon where we 
had the Legion going: several praesidia and a Curia. 


In the meantime, it was a matter of getting first impres- 
sions about Portugal. The Portuguese impressed me as being busi- 
ness-like except for the fact that meals take place very late 
(supper at 10 or 11). But what I loved very very much in 
Portugal were the tiles everywhere—depicting historical scenes 
—in the facades of the houses, in church walls, in the Via Sa- 
cras even. People talk less in church, hardly any talking in 
fact. 


And in my letter of April 22 to Frank Duff I wrote as fol- 
lows: “Yesterday I had a long chat with the Lord. I put Por- 
tugal at His feet and asked Him to do what He wanted with 
it. I am terribly anxious to meet the Cardinal-Patriarch, but 
there is only one day visit per week and that day I shall no 
longer be in Lisbon, so it will be some time before I get to see 
him. I have decided to get ready in case I found indifference 
anywhere.” 


ho Pa THE CITY OF MUSEUMS 


Evora is a nice little city mid-east of Portugal, in the 
Province of Alentejo. There is so much tradition in it that it 
is called “The City. of the Museums.” The edifices are with 
lovely Ionian pillars. On seeing them one feels that one is in 
Greece. Nearly all the houses are white. The view is pretty 
indeed. Many men’s occupation is that of tourist-guide. One 
of the things I cannot forget was the impressive crypt in some 
Religious Convent, where the walls were made of all skeletons. 
That was certainly the best place to give serious thought to 
man’s destiny. 


Canon da Costa is the legionary in Evora. He is a legion- 
ary from head to foot, a real staunch supporter. He did not 
miss any meeting of his eleven praesidia then, staying from 
beginning to end. Yet, he would not absorb the proceedings, 
no; he was the ideal Spiritual Director. Fellow-priests dis- 
approved of his enthusiasm, some acted coldly towards him 
and the like human reactions. I told him that Our Lady would 
reward him a thousandfold for his sufferings. 
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Joan Cronin sits to the left of 
Fr. Lopes. 


In his own parish, Canon da Costa was the only legionary 
priest. He said that his two assistants were already over- 
worked with parish engagements. Canon da Costa used to say 
sooner or later he should have 100 praesidia in Evora, for he 
wanted to come up to Irish standards. Proportionately speak- 
ing, Evora should have a capacity for such a number of prae- 
Sidia, he thought. 


He met me morning, afternoon and evening. He looked 
like a dear conscientious school boy jotting down all the re- 
commendations of the envoy. 


In the meantime, Joan Gronin, then envoy-potential to 
Angola, Africa, being on holidays in Portugal had joined me 
and she came with me to Evora. The Canon treated us pa- 
ternally. He told us how eager he was to see “Maria Legionis,” 
the official Legion journal in order to recommend it to his 
legionaries. 


I visited his 11 praesidia. In a few days, I corrected all 
their “crooked ways’: no saying of ejaculations between the 
decades of the rosary, no Creed, no extra prayers (they said 
lots of them), Minutes should be more descriptive, etc. 


: 
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I was surprised that Assumpta Curia was already in exis- 
tence—5 months old then. The Canon explained that it was 
on a temporary basis, as he wondered whether the “permission” 
which the Bishop gave him was good enough to let him or- 
ganize it. He decided to let the Curia go ahead. The funny 
thing is that it functioned without officers. Each praesidium 
was giving at the meeting a monthly statistical report. No dis- 
cussions whatever, though. No agendas were given out. The 
Canon asked me to preside and next month there would be 
election of officers. I prepared agendas and had a praesidium 
prepare a report of activities. This meeting would be counted 
as the first of the Curia Assumpta, all the previous ones were 
considered just preparatory. 


On a few occasions, Canon da Costa joined the legionaries 
in Functions outside of Evora, a palpable proof of his keeness 
on the Legion. 


baler THE STANDARD-BEARER 


The moment my memory mentions “Portugal,” one name 
flashes vibrantly in my conscicusness and that name is: Rev. 
Dr. Francisco Lopes, C.S.Sp. I represent Legionary Portugal in 
my mind as a house on a pedestal, with Fr. Lopes as that Her- 
culean pedestal. 


Some time before my arrival in Portugal, Fr. Lopes and I 
had been corresponding with each other. He had written me 
telling me that he would not be able to meet me at the air- 
port on arrival, but that someday we would meet in Braga. 


Up to then, I was the most hopeless person when it came 
to making guesses. The fact is that never in my life had I 
made a right guess till the moment I met him. Joan was with 
me that afternoon. We had come from Evora and Lisbon and 
we were now boarding a train to Braga. The train-service in 
Portugal was the best I had seen so far in my long envoyskip, 
so punctual, so efficient. The train had stops. On one such 
stop, already near Braga, I saw a bearded priest come to our 
coach. He was looking at us, and we at him. Who could he 
be? I had met thousands of priests in the same circumstances, 
why wonder to meet one more? I began to suspect he must 
be a legionary who read “Maria Legionis” in which envoys 
are many times featured. I felt that he knew me somehow. 
Did he feel I knew him, I wondered? I was tickled with cu- 
riosity. So was Joan. 
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With amiability, the bearded priest finally resolved to ap- 
proach us. He greeted us. We responded to his greeting. Then 
he asked: “Can you guess who I am?” With that question 
put straightforward, in a confident, friendly tone, I ventured 
to guess: “May be Fr. Francisco Lopes?” I was right. It 
was he. And it was my first victory in guessing. 


We began our friendship with much fun. I told him I had 
never imagined him a bearded man. He told me the story of 
his beards. I told him the story of my first fears of moust- 
aches (and what more of beards) in the early days of my Mex- 
ican adventure. But who can be afraid of a friend? 


Dr. Francisco Lopes was the founder of the Legion in Por- 
tugal. Here’s the story of his founding: Early in 1947, Fr. 
Luis Allaz, C.S.Sp., an old Swiss colleague of his had passed 
by Monte Pedral, Porto, on his way to Cabo Verde, Africa, 
where Providence had assigned him to. Monte Pedral was the 
residence of the C.S.Sp. Father where Fr. Lopes was then Rec- 
tor and Chaplain. In a conversation with the former colleague, 
the Legion of Mary came up. Fr. Allaz had heard of it 
from Fr. Reboud, the Spiritual Director of the Amiens Curia 
who made his guest attend Legion meetings in Paris. Fr. Allaz 
had become enthused and was overflowing with enthusiasm. 
But Fr. Lopes responded to his enthusiasm with indifference 
saying: “What, one more organization to the many already 
existing ones?” Like a true legionary, Fr. Allaz did not give 
up. He gave Fr. Lopes the handbook and some more litera- 
ture. The latter’s curiosity was aroused. He began to read 
the handbook; as his readings advanced, he became more and 
more interested. Says he: “What I liked best was the practice 
of giving concrete assignments to all members. I could envi- 
sion the possibility of realizing even big projects with such a 
procedure,” 


he 

Next step: he wrote to the Concilium on February 20, 
1947. Not receiving a reply soon, he wrote a second time, a 
month after, on March 23. About 2 weeks later, he received 
a letter dated April 3, from Frank Duff himself telling him 
the following: “Few letters have caused us more pleasure than 
yours. For a long time now we have been looking for a per- 
son who would become the apostle of the Legion in Portugal 
and when your letter arrived, we got the impression that we 
had found the person we have been looking for.” Concluding 
his letter, Frank Duff said: “I imagine that dedicating your- 
self to the Legion, you will make the best use of your talents 
and energies.” 
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Fr, Lopes had already started mobilizing some persons whes 
he sought the local permission from the Ecclesiastical authori 
ties. Accompanied by him, the new recruits went to the Bi- 
shop’s palace for the desired permission. The Bishop received 
them amiably but did not grant them the permission. They 
insisted a second time... again in vain. 


In the meantime, the original group was beginning to dis- 
band. Nevertheless, there were three who remained faithful te 
the end. They were: Mr. Antonio Teixeira Pinto, a writer and 
journalist; Dr. Maria Deolinda Tome, a professor at Lyceum 
Carolina Michaelis whose house became the headquarters of the 
Legion; and Mrs. Beatriz Pacheco, a housekeeper whose soul was 
afire in its desire to do good. 


Fr. Lopes translated Msgr. Flynn’s pamphlet which was 
published in 1948 for propaganda purposes. Then he tran- 
slated the handbook which was published in 1956. 

Having heard that somebody from Portugal had established 
contact with the Legion in Belgium, Fr. Lopes tried to find 
out who that person was. After inquiries, he learned that it 
was somebody from the Parish of Lapa, in the Basilica da Es- 
trela in Lisbon. He tried to contact Canon Antonio de Cam- 
pos, then Prior of the Basilica, now Auxiliary Bishop oi Lis- 
bon. Not finding the Canon that day, Fr. Lopes left some 
Legion literature, including a handbook. The Canon was not 
too interested; he had heard criticisms against the Legion in 
Belgium. But he was urged to read the handbook, and he did. 
The Canon felt that it was worthwhile “trying,” so he secured 
the permission of the Cardinal Patriarch and thus was the 
first praesidium in Portugal set up on May 31, 1949 at the 
Basilica da Estrela. 


Like all Legion standard-bearer, Fr. Lopes gave the envoy 
full support, constituting himself her guide and adviser in 
everything. As soon aS We arrived in the Braga station, he 
took Joan and me to the boarding house. He stayed with us 
morning, afternoon and evening the first few days to give us 
orientations and instructions. 

We learned from him that Braga is the Primatial Arch- 
diocese in Portugal, not Lisbon as might be expected. The 
city and Archdiocese of Braga is one of the most famous in 
the country. Braga is called the Rome of Portugal. It has 
many churches and beautiful ones, with colonial style of archi- 
tecture and the famous Portuguese tiles. It has 800 Parishes. 
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St. James the Apostle is said to have been there. The Arch- 
diocese has its own Rite —called the Bracarensen Rite, some- 
what a combination of the Roman and Dominican Rite but 
rather cumbersome. At Mass, there are lots of genuflections 
with two knees. Since the Council, I heard that this Rite might 
be simplified. I always imagined it to be too difficult and im- 
practical for the older members of the hierarchy. 


Father Lopes gave us the set-up of the Legion in Portugal 
which was then as follows: In the Archdiocese of Braga there 
were 2 Seminary praesidia, 2 hospital praesidia, 1 praesidium 
in each of these towns: Viana do Castelo, Bairro Duarte Pa- 
checho and Silva — 7 in all. In the Diocese of Vila Real 1 prae- 
sidium in the Seminary; in the Diocese of Bragan(s)a, I Semi- 
nary Praesidium and 1 in the parish of Frexio de Espada a 
Cinta. 


Fr. Lopes accompanied us to our visits to all the praesidia 
in Braga, of which this summarized statement which I made 
in my report to Dublin will reveal how I found them: “I as- 
sure you there will be 100% improvement in all the above men- 
tioned praesidia for there is perfect good-will but lack of 
orientation.” 


Joan and I discussed Legion to our heart’s content with 
Fr. Lopes many times. What he seemed to enjoy most was to 
know that even Frank Duff, the founder of the Legion was 
not exempted from doing his ordinary weekly work obligation, 
a characteristic sign of the democratic spirit prevalent in the 
Legion. 


The Lord must have been so pleased with Fr. Lopes that 
He sent him a big cross very soon. He was dying to help us 
in every way and unexpectedly, he received orders from his 
Superior not to pave the way for us, nor to introduce us to 
any Bishop, nor to arrange accommodations for the envoy 
and her companion. That gave me the impression of a free 
man tied hands and feet and I was afraid he would be muzzled 
and blindfolded. Poor Father! But he had to obey and we were 
left alone to paddle our canoe. 


Fr. Lopes is a Doctor of Divinity. He has been Professor — 
still is—a Seminary Professor. He has promoted the Legion 
ideal with every bit of allowance that his Superiors have given 
him occasionally. He writes beautifully, he is a great journalist, 
and in this way, he helps — until now — in producing the LEGIO 
MARIAE, the Legion journal from Portugal. He has travelled 
widely, from Spain to Africa. In Spain he got to know the 
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much heard-of Cursillos, and in Africa he contacted Legion 
groups and priests. 


When Pius XII was alive, Fr. Lopes was proud to be cele- 
brating his birthday same day as that of the late Pope. He gives 
help to the Legion whenever it is sought from and permitted for 
him to give by way of advice and active participation even. Like 
a true legionary, he is a perfectionist, and like a true perfec- 
tionist, he sees even “microscopic mistakes.” 


His greatest contribution to the Legion goes beyond the 
seas, for he translated the English handbook into Portuguese, 
and his translation was used for some time in far-off Brasil. 
He has undergone untold sufferings for the work of transla- 
tion, but no difficulties can make him recoil or withdraw from 
the ideal that he has accepted in his priestly life. 


Once we were. speaking of my priest-friends, and he en- 
joyed immensely my joke: I told him that he came too late 
into my life, that he was my priest No. 500! 


~Ja* ““MIXED-GRILS” 


Life is a prolific mother who gives birth to countless twins 
called joys and sorrows, in the true condition of our existence 
here below. In all human dealings these twins face us — Joy, 
to boost our spirit which is weak and anemic; Sorrow, to tone 
down the “flesh” in us which is strong and dominating. The 
Legion is a part of the game of life, and my rounds invariably 
brought me face to face with what FD used to call “mixed- 
grills” of which the following are typical in a period of three 
weeks’ works. 

’ 

In my letter of January 1, 1958 to FD I reported as follows: 

Povoa de Varzim County: Mariazinha and I visited the fol- 
lowing parishes all in one day in the company of Father Agos- 
tinho who gracefully introduced himself to his fellow-priests 
as “the chauffeur of this illustrious lady (pointing to me)” as 
he so kindly called me. 


Laundos parish — priest receptive but indifferent; however, 
he said he might be encouraged. 


Terroso parish — Priest declared that he has lots of asso- 
ciations but any one belonging to our Lady will be welcome, 
not till after February though. 
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Beiriz — The Parish-priest admires the Legion in thoughts 
and affections, but seems afraid to take up the responsibility 
just now. He asked for Legion papers and news of all sorts 
and did not entirely refuse, so we still hope. 


Averomar — Priest was out. 


Agusadoura — What a gentle priest this one is! After put- 
ting all his objections to our consideration and we answering 


them one by one, he accepted the Legion joyfully. We may 
soon begin here. 


Novais: We met the parish-priest in the street and took 
up the subject with him. He is a “hard bone” and the funny 
thing is that he wants to speak for the test of his colleagues. 
Of course, we let him speak for himself only. 


Amorim: We contacted the pastor and made arrangements 
for a talk a few days later. I made my appearance as sched- 
uled, gave a talk to a group of some 10 men. The Priest was 
with us, so, too, a priest who was giving a retreat in that place. 
It was the toughest group of men I had handled so far. Not 
one was encouraged to join. The Retreat-master and the pastor 
helped me answer all their difficulties to no avail. All the ob- 
jections were at bottom human respect arguments, laziness and 


Viana County — We rounded up the following parishes in 
“easy life.” 
this county: 


Perre — The priest was young and a friend of Fr. Agostinho. 
He gave promises though not in a very hearty way. 


Vila Mou — Priest was out. 


Meadela — The pastor was receptive though not very opti- 
mistic. However, he said he might be encouraged if he found 
the necessary personnel for the Legion works. 


Santa Marta: The priest is dynamic and receptive. He 


gave us the best impression. 

Carvoeiro: This parish is located in one of the extremities 
of the Viana County. The priest is a young one, full of zeal 
and goodwill. He promised to attend a meeting in Silva but in 
the end did not get to do so. We shall follow him up, he is 
very promising. : 
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FD’s comments to this report read as follows: “Your eap- 
proaches to the different places resulted in a mized grill. You 
had a minority of successes, but that is to be expected. In 
nature it would seem as if a thousand seeds were needed to 
produce one plant. If that is the case in nature where God t& 
more immediately in control of things—the vegetable world 
not having free will—should we not expect to find an even 
greater proportion of failure among mankind. Well, you are 
doing infinitely better than that. I would judge that several 
praesidia are pretty certain to emerge from that hectic week's 
efforts. 


In Amorin you gave a talk to a group of ten men, and 
these you describe as being the toughest group of men that you 
have handled so far. Result: No one willing to join up. Rea- 
son: Human respect, laziness, indifference. This reminds me 
of the technique being followed by an Australian priest who is 
here in Ireland at the moment. It is a Father Troy who is 
extremely keen on the Legion. In fact he seems to have devoted 
his whole holiday in Ireland to a following up of the Legion 
for the purpose of learning everything possible about it. Speak- 
ing at some Congress last year, he described his method of 
approaching men on the subject of the Legion. After his talk 
to them, he would say that of course you had to be pretty tougnr 
to be able to stand the going of the Legion, and he was just 
wondering whether they were quite tough enough! That put 
things on to a proper footing in a second, and it turned in 
favor of the Legion the argument which is usually against it, 
namely human respect. Everything in those men blows up 
against the imputation that they are too soft for the Legion. 
They wanted to prove they were not, and accordingly they 
came and they did the work. That was Fr. Troy’s experience. 
You might be able to adapt the technique to your own sur- 
roundings.” 


In my first week of February, an interesting type of work 
came up which I labelled as “Repair works” and which were 
done in Braga (Bairro Duarte Pacheco and Viana do Castelo). 


My report to FD about these repair works was commented as 
follows: 


“IT observe that you have been experiencing the usual ups 
and downs of fortune in your other movements. But there ts 
a really heartening item mentioned by you, i.e. where the Bairro 
Duarte Pacheco praesidium has now come to life and is willing 
to undertake visitation works. They sought your expert aid 
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for the initiating of them in this. Really that is a happy sur- 
prise. It shows that the spirit is ascending and not descend- 
ing. A Praesidium which has got into a poor groove does not 
usually seek to pull itself out of it. Yet that is what the prae- 
sidium is really doing. And your tuition of the members seems 
to have been successful. You pronounce them as now keen 
enough on the work and declaring that it was far from as hard 
as they thought it to be. A genuine advance has been secured 
in that case.” 


A Japanese friend of mine enjoyed very much learning this 
Tagalog word: “Halo-halo”. Halo-halo is a kind of refresh- 
ment composed of utterly varied ingredients: fruits, beans, 
milk, ice etc. My reports were usually of the halo-halo type, 
like the March 23rd, 1958 one, excerpts of which are: 


“T spent the past week in the Diocese of Bragan(s)a: 


“Peredo dos Castelhanos: A most secluded little place in 
the Mountain Province of Portugal. The Spir. Dir. is a young, 
zealous priest who was a legionary in the Bragan(s)a diocese in 
his last year there. He made me work like a Negro, asking a 
priest from Singapore to help me when he could not. I gave 
a talk to some 20 women and another to some 12 men. In 
both talks the two priests were present and helped me every 
bit they could. The net result was: we formed a praesidium 
composed of women (8 or 10). The men have not decided any- 
thing yet. I worked with each pair of 10 legionaries: 3 were 
interested; the rest were scared (as usual) but we made an 
arrangement: the 3 ladies who were interested would lead the 
others, and all agreed. The first meeting was lively. 


Carvi(s)ais: The first meeting was good enough — reports 
and all. There were 14 members —all women of the simple 
type. The Parish-priest did not show much, interest in the 
simple people. He is of the belief that good can be done only 
through the instrumentality of the people of the better classes. 
I argued out this to him, but he did not become convinced. He 
is pessimistic because all the members are simple though per- 
fectly goodwilled. I’m afraid the praesidium won’t survive in 
the end. 


Felgar: The first meeting was scheduled: two of the 5 
members who worked with me appeared and these two were 
asking to be relieved of their compromise. The priest does little 
to help, he gives the impression of a mere tolerating attitude. 
Other women were invited to join— 5 very old ones and a young 
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girl, only the latter was encouraged to join. Then came a Catholic 
Action boss and she held a great meeting with some 100 women. 
In the presence of the priest, she wanted to start a polemic 
chat with me. Her main thesis was that the Legion only tended 
to divide forces. I did not allow myself to get involved then. 


Freixo: I attended the weekly meeting. The Praesidium 
is doing well. The only defect is the seriousness with which the 
meeting was held. I was told that the Spir. Dir. forbids jokes. 
I was surprised to hear this as coming from a young priest 
and a good priest at that. 


Moncorvo: The parish-priest in this place is the Arch- 
priest. He is a doctor and so much of it that he confessed he 
prefers to teach rather than be in charge of a parish. He 
offered amiability, but nothing more. I have my doubts whether 
we shall be able to organize here. 


FD’s typical comments came in his letter of March 30, 
1958: 


“You speak of having given talks to groups of men and of 
women, being successful in the former case, I see that a prae- 
sidium of eight or ten persons came into being. The men are 
still hanging fire. Having regard to the general circumstances 
in Portugal I would esteem the getting of a men’s praesidium 
to be equal in tactical value to the getting of three women’s 
Praesidia. I am sure you will agree that it is three times as 
hard to get a@ men’s praesidium going. 


“In Freixzo you found an interesting effect, i.e. that the 
meeting was too serious: that apparently the Spir. Dir. forbids 
the making even of a little joke. There is incorrectness there. 
The spirit of Christianity is a spirit of joy, and this has to 
break out somehow or other. If it is suppressed, it perverts 
the spirit. 


“In Felgar you ran up against the Catholic Action bogey, 
That Catholic Action lady certainly did not read the words of 
the Pope in Rome. But there are plenty of people who did 
read them and who were not in the slightest moved by them.” 


The beautiful thing about human life is that, whether we 
are up or down with joy or with suffering, with or without 
success, in any case we can render glory to God, and that is 
what counts, nothing else. 
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735 WHAT TO DO AND THE WAY TO DO IT 


The humorous side of human free-will as affected by ori- 
ginal sin is that we rarely do the right thing in the right way. 
Reason: because every good act seems to be counterbalanced, 
so to speak, by a thousand evil deeds, and to shoot at the only 
right thing as against the thousand evil ones, indeed requires 
a skill which only expert hands can afford. 


This inability of “erpert shooting” is the cause of all prop- 
lems and difficulties in human life... and in Legion too. In- 
deed, as my mother used to say when we would discuss ail- 
ments and diseases: “This human machine of ours (the body) 
has always too much of this and too little of that, and rarely 
do we have the right amount of anything in every part of the 
body. That’s what explains all our pathological cases.” 


Problems constitute an interesting study. In no two coun- 
tries I have envoyed in have they been the same. Each country 
has its unique problems. I love now to recall some of the prob- 
lems I met in the Portuguese Legion. But as I said elsewhere: 
problems are a good sign, for where they exist, there is still 
life. In connection with the problems, I transcribe FD’s re- 
marks or comments which are points of instructions for those 
who want to take them. 


—A Curia President was full of goodwill and love for the 
Legion, but he was afraid to impose discipline. In the meet- 
ings of his Curia, three or four persons were talking at the same 
time, and he would not call them to order. On this point FD’s 
remark was: “Discipline is more important than bravery.” 


— The commonest mistake in Portugal was the saying of the 
Fatima ejaculation between the decades of the rosary, and 
some other prayers, some short, some long. FD gave this rule: 
“If a particular method of saying the Rosary is absolutely uni- 
versal for a whole Diocese, or if the Bishop of that Diocese has 
given instruction that the Rosary be recited in that manner— 
then the Legion is to follow that system. But it is not enough 
that a practice be very general. Take for instance the attitude 


of the Concilium towards the Fatima ejaculations. It is not 
to be included in the Legion Rosary except that the Bishop of 
the Diocese has formally ordered it to be included for all public 
recitation. Except that order has been given, then the Legion 
is not to use the practice, even though it may be very common, 
or almost general.” 
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—I had reported the case of a priest who seemed to be 
‘hiding from my visit to him, and FD gave this humorous re- 
mark: “The fact that Portugal is smaller than Brasil does not 
apparently deprive him of hiding places.” 


— The mistake and the comments by FD to Acies mistakes 
are revealed in this excerpt: “You mention also that in addi- 
tion to each member making the individual act of consecration 
orally, he or she put a little piece of paper, with the same for- 
mula written down, on a plate beside the statue. That is not 
a desirable addition, and you should secure its elimination. 
Anything that is excessive or pietistic should not have a place 
in the Legion for the reason which I have already specified 
above, namely the necessity of attracting the membership of 
the everyday man or woman in the street. We do not want the 
Legion to be a pious association. We want it to be a virile 
army. Those petty little practices would alienate the sympathies 
of the very people whom we most desire.” 


— There was a Curia which was demanding reports of acti- 
vities from Legion bodies that did not fall under its jurisdic- 
tion. This attitude gave the impression that the Curia wanted 
to act as Senatus. FD instructed me: “not only to refrain from 


giving the praesidia and Curia outside of its jurisdiction instruc- 
tion, but to see to it that such reports were NOT sent.’ 


—A spark can truly bring a conflagration. I had just re- 
marked that a certain priest suffered from spiritual cataracts 
meaning by that that he was blind to the need of the Legion 
because he thought that he had no grave religious problems 
in the Parish. What was my surprise to receive by return mail 
FD’s overflowing comment: “... But has he not got the gravest 
problem of all, namely tepid religion? Tepid religion is the 
state which may be described as half-belief. “Religion might 
be true,” and therefore it is better to act on that assumption. 
But of course in such case one will do nothing very considera- 
ble, nothing heroic, nothing that costs time or takes troubles, 
nothing above what the other similar nice people of the place 
are doing. Well, that may be called religion, but it has none 
of the essence of Christianity in it. And you know what the 


Lord Himself said in the Gospel about those half-hearted peo- 
ple! He used a very strong expression indeed; He declared that 
He would vomit them out of His mouth. Really a big sinner 
can be preferable to those people because the sinner may be- 


lieve very ardently. Without Faith we cannot please the Lord. 
Viewed from this particular aspect, that place may need the 
Legion more than any other place in all Portugal.” 

— This problem was a serious one. There was a newly ap- 
pointed Vice-President of a praesidium. My co-worker in exten- 
sion was Mariazinha, and the latter had worked with her. She 
revealed to Mariazinha that she was forced by her husband to 
practise birth-control. This fact was not known by the Prae- 
sidium Spiritual Director. The following were FD’s comments 
on it: “You mention a problem in connection with the Vice- 
President, namely that she is practising birth control. She told 
you that she was “sort of compelled” by her husband. This 
question of duress is the vital point. I fear that the matter 
would have to be settled between her and her Confessor. I un- 
derstand that there is a point at which she is not culpable. 
It is not enough for her just to “sort of” be unwilling. She 
would have to assume an attitude of total disagreement, She is 
not called upon to offer a physical resistance, I think that she 
may finally acquiesce but in a purely passive, almost resisting 
manner. If she is not culpable, then there is no reason why 
she should not stay on in the vice-presidency — though it would 
be important that nobody should be aware of the details. On 
the other hand if she is culpable, then she should lay aside 
that Office.” 


— There was a group of praesidia poorly organized and 
working in a discouraged way and FD had ready comments to 
that: “If a person has a motor car which is all out of adjust- 
ment, it will create trouble all the time and the driver will be 
discouraged. It may not be possible for various reasons to put 
the motor car into perfect order, but all that is needed to put 
the Praesidium into good order is a little bit of knowledge and 
goodwill.” 


— Not only in the Curia but also in the Praesidia, legion- 
aries were talking all at the same time. FD’s remarks on this 
were the following: “Actually that is an infinitely better thing 
fo find in a praesidium than an absence of general participa- 
tion. That sort of united participation, all at the sameé,time, 
may be disorderly, but it shows that everybody is interested.” 


—In a certain area the Spiritual Director of several prae- 
sidia was asking his legionaries to distribute milk and bread 
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to the poor. FD makes a distinction in this particular instru 
tion of his: “Were they doing this in the course of their visits 
tion? If they were, it is certainly proper for you to cease © 
practice. But sometimes one finds the legionaries being 
ployed at soup kitchens for the giving out of the supply 
This would not be prohibited, provided that was known 
the Legion was not providing the meals.” 
— Every career has its crowning glory as well as its 
tomless disappointment and I was to be no exception in 
sense. To close this chapter, I want to recall the follow 
experience which was not only a problem but a severe 
to my spirit, and the culminating frustration in my 12 ye 
envoyship till then. Here is the story: The Archpriest, @ 
cious little young priest, with all the ardors of youth and 
was the most promising in a thousand at first sight. He dec 
that we begin with his own parish so that he could conw. 3 
his priests easily later on. So, he made me stay in his parish 
four days. I had a thousand illusions per minute judging f ‘ 
his first moves: no sooner had I got off the car, with luggas 
and all on hand, he made me talk to a group of Catholic Action 
ists. Then we had a private chat. I took off from his head 
desire to invite the entire population at the Sunday Mz ; 
After the Masses, he brought a group of about 30 in the sacristy 

I gave the talk and 22 enrolled. Too good to be true, inde 
Immediately, we planned work for the 22. I was to work 
4 pairs daily in visiting the homes. On the third day, a 
legionary from Porto arrived and joined me in the home 
NEVER IN MY LIFE did I revolutionize a town without mp 
knowledge as there. All homes were practising Catholics, 
with a Catholicism that did not go beyond Mass, prayers ama 
processions and First Friday devotions and some minor dey. 
tions. On one occasion, I did “street-work” without any 
a group gathered, and surrounding me they asked me 
questions than I could answer about my life and mission. of 
the legionaries who worked with me only 5 seemed interestes 
Of those who worked with the lady of Porto, same thing. The 
others came along with me heavy-hearted, pessimistic, immu 
to any further interest than that of getting back home as soam 
as possible. When all had worked, with rather apparent Sam 

cess, as all visits were most interesting—people even inyi 
us to go back “if possible daily...” I went to the Archp 
to ask for a first formal meeting. What was my sorrow, 
replied that nobody wanted to come for the meeting — tae 
all had said that they had enrolled out of human respect, ths 

they simply are scared and won’t do the work, that the fam 
visited were saying that a foreigner had come to visit 
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homes to inspect them and 80 away talking badly of them and 
their poverty... So, the priest insisted that we leave the whole 
thing as it was—no Legion. The whole town was astir and 
suspicious and afraid. I did not believe my own eyes and ears, 


truth to tell. I felt terribly crushed — never like it before. What 
a flop. 


Here are the words of the wise man, FD: “You describe 
yourself as feeling absolutely crushed. But really the experience 
was a@ most salutary one. Why? Because it was evident. from 
your previous letters that you had been much impressed by 
all the talk which had been served out to you regarding the 
excellence of the Catholicism in Portugal. Everybody practising! 
Everybody good! Why, the need for the Legion was really very 
slight in Portugal! That country was living in the state of per- 
fection, if all those people were to be believed. Now you see 
the state of perfection in which one place is living. The Catholic- 
ism there is typical of what would be called good Catholicism 
throughout the world. That is the people are practising by going 
to Mass, saying some prayers, indulging in Processions and 
minor devotions. But that is not Catholicism at all. It is only 
a soul-saving formula, i.e., the reduction of conditions to the 
casuit’s minimum. It may save a soul but it will not save the 
Church. It is a mean and miserable formula even though it 
win Heaven for the person who professes it. But how could it 
win respect for the Church from outsiders? And how could the 
insiders be inspired by a Church that told them that such was 
Catholicism? Well, now you know, and instead of feeling crushed, 
you should feel stimulated. Because you have in your hands the 
“emedy for that appalling state of things. Instead of being a 
soul-saving formula, it is really a soul-destroying one, because 
that sort of Catholicism is only a fake. It is like the driftwood 
in the river that goes with the tide.” , 


“On thinking things over, I am inclined to believe that you 
ought to make another try there. You went to a great deal of 
trouble there, and you brought many persons around on the 
work with you. It is impossible to imagine that you did not 
make in some of these a deep impression. 4 stir has been 
created which appears to Sweep away all the effects of your 
work, but I would be inclined to think that after a little while 
the better instincts of many of those persons will re-assert 
themselves, and that you will succeed in getting three or four 
to make the attempt. If you get that number, together with 
perhaps one or two more, you would have the material for a 
start. And it is quite evident that a tremendous field awaits 
the energies of legionaries there.” 
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Ba = Si SILVER LININGS TO THE CLOUDS 


“The Four Revolutionaries.” I’ve sometimes wondered why 
Number 5 seems to be the “strategic number”. A proof of this 
is that whenever a Military Regime is set up, no 5 persons are 
allowed to meet, lest they be taken as suspicious. In our case, 
one more person was lacking to make the number “strategic.” 
The four revolutionaries were: 


. Mr. Gaspar, was an architect by profession. He was a very 
good Catholic and a good friend of Fr. Lopes. He gave me in- 
numerable help during my work in the Braga Archdiocese. He 
owned a car and as he himself did much travelling, he offered 
to take me places whenever we could make arrangements. 
He was usually at the service of the Legion every Monday. 
He and I dreamed to be able to contact the 800 priests in the 
Braga Archdiocese. He learned about the Legion in a short 
time. He became so Legion-minded that he would label the 
biscuits he ate as “Legion biscuits.” ; 


Maria Deolinda Thome was the second revolutinary. She is 
a friend of Fr. Lopes, too. She is a Doctor of Philosophy and @ 
Professor. She is a legionary of first calibre. 

The two other revolutionaries were Maria Herdeiro Duarte 
and myself. The former whom I was to call “Mariazinha” 
(little Mary) will be described more fully elsewhere in this 
chapter. 


It was Fr. Lopes who called us “revolutionaries” ever after 
that unforgettable campaign of ours in Valen(s) a which was 
described in my report to FD of August 6, 1957 in these words: 


Valen(s)a — a border town. This*was our “highlight” this 
week. To begin with, Mr. Gaspar took us to the parish. Our 
party was composed of Miss Thome, Miss Senra, Mr. Gaspar 
and myself. We were to attend a priests’ meeting headed by 
the Archpriest. We decided that each had to talk. 8 priests 
were present. I spoke with all my “atomic force” and inspire- 
tion, but in the beginning I had the impression that the 
“atomic-bomb” was as ineffective as a shower bath, for ne 
priest seemed to react, either favorably or truly unfavorably. 
Then Maria Deolinda spoke. She also spoke “atomically” s© 
to speak. She has a terrific enthusiasm, mind you. And a lows 
voice, and a veritable teacher’s poise. The priests—two of 
them — brightened up. Next came Miss Senra’s turn. Her ap 
peal had the appeal of bewitching music, so I thought. Ths 
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Archpriest presented a million objections. I forgot to say that 
also four lay people—three ladies and a gentleman were pre- 
sent, all of whom showed mighty interest. The Archpriest 
bombarded us with objections, but we machined-gunned him 
with defenses and he was sweetly overpowered. His terrific 
argument was this: that he was in the parish already 40 years 
and had not succeeded even in inducing people to join pro- 
cessions (which is saying everything indeed). He asked the 
testimony of the ladies present. We spoke to the priests for 
over an hour. The session adjourned, and the Archpriest. and 
three other priests stayed on. Mariazinha got to the point: 
“Won’t you try the Legion, Father?” She went to each one and 
asked and encouraged and sort of magnetized them. She spoke 
of her Silva praesidium. One priest (of Arao) became so in- 
terested with her talk that he declared: “If the Legion func- 
tions well in my parish, I shall kill all the other associations 
which do nothing at all.’ The pastor of Gandra also decided 
to give the Legion a trial. Finally, the Archpriest, induced by 
his two young priests could not resist the temptation—he also 
decided to try. On the 16th, the four of us will go again to 
Valen(s)a and to the other two parishes and give talks this time 
to the lay people. I have a deep feeling that if Valen(s)a is won 
for the Legion it will be the best propaganda for North Por- 
tugal, for it is one of the most needy in these regions. Even 
Mr. Gaspar had his “crisp” remarks which edified the priests. 


Up to the appointment of Officers, Praesidium Nossa Sen- 
hora dos Anjos story was as follows (gathered from my several 
reports to Dublin): 


—Sept. 4, 1957: “If success is measured by difficulties, 
then the Praes. in Valen(s)a will be a most successful one. To 
begin with, the train was delayed over half an hour, and I ar- 
rived late for the first meeting. Good that Mariazinha had come 
in Mr. Gaspar’s car from Silva and she kept order while they 


were waiting for me. It was a half-hour delay, due to this, I had, 


no image, no altarcloth, no nothing. So, we did the spiritual 
reading from a pious book and the first reading dwelt on a 
meditation about death. It happened that all the members were 
dressed in black except Mariazinha and myself. The members 
are rather elderly, the youngest being 50, I imagine. It wag 
the next hardest thing in the world to control them, they all 
spoke together in spite of my tapping at the table several times. 
However, they showed sufficient courage to be able to work 
on their own this week. All in all, the praesidium promises 
a lot. 
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Sept. 12 report: “Our Lady is working great wonders in 
this town. The original three elderly ladies who enrolled are 
becoming more and more strong in their faith and love. They 
have visited the homes with much devotedness all by themselves. 
They who were awfully scared at the very idea of stepping the 
frontdoor of their neighbors. Valen(s)a is in an awful state. My 
estimation is that only one per cent is truly practising. In the 
meeting last week, 12 houses were visited and one was prac- 
tising, and in today’s meeting 8 homes had been visited and 
only one person was truly practising of the 25 to whom the 
legionaries had spoken. In spite of the enthusiasm of the 
legionaries, the priest was pessimistic, wondering if they would 
persevere. 


Sept. 19 report: Praes. Santa Maria dos Anjos (Valen(s)a. 
Did I not say that this praesidium is called to do great things? 
The 3 elderly ladies continued firm like a rock, 100% in attend- 
ance and 100% in works. Even the Archpriest is becoming in- 
terested now. This morning he brightened up when they brought 
the report: houses visited 18, nearly all non-practising... And 
the greatest luminous spark: a new member, a young girl, 
about 18 whom we immediately appointed vice-president and 
secretary for the time being. The girl accepted with a good 
heart. 


My Dream Praesidium: 

The Praesidium was called Annunciation of Our Lady. It 
was in Silva, a district of Barcelos in the province of Minho 
belonging to the Archdiocese of Braga. It was a rural praesi- 
dium under the direction of Fr. Lopes. I had never enough 
words to describe my enthusiasm over this praesidium. The 
President, Mariazinha, was 100% in every sense. The Praesi- 
dium had its problems and its crisis, but the Officers, spe- 
cially the President had always ways to find solution to every 
difficulty confronting it. I remember one particular case: the 
Vice-President was resigning as she said that her work in 
Catholic Action did not allow her much time left to do her 
Legion works. After the meeting, Fr. Lopes took the legionary 
to pay a visit to the BI. Sacrament. In a loud voice, he did 
the visit to the Eucharistic Lord, and after the visit, the Vice 
President decided to stay on at least for some time more. 


The most thrilling work ever reported by a praesidium im 
Portugal was the one reported by the Silva Praesidium. I re- 
layed it to Dublin, of course. It was as follows: “That special 
case in Silva of the man who confessed after 30 years spresé 
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to the neighboring parishes and one beautiful day, a girl from 
the neighboring parish of Lijo invited the legionaries to tackle 
a case in Lijo. There was a man there, about 90 years old, who 
had not been to confession for about 60 years. The Lijo parish- 
toners, relatives, friends and even the pastor of Lijo had spoken 
to the man and tried to win but he was adamant. Mariazinha 
and I went. I spoke little as the man said he could not under- 
stand my Portuguese. Mariazinha therefore did the big job. She 
spoke to him for two hours and he was won. She offered him 
a confessor, but he said that he wanted the parish-priest him- 
self. We went to see the parish-priest to tell him about it. The 
pastor was incredulous. He said that “only a miracle” could 
make that man confess. He related to us how hard that man had 
been: he had led a scandalous life, had illicit loves, he had in- 
sulted the parish-priest himself, sent him to hell, etc. The parish- 
priest said that it was better if another priest be called, but 
we told him he was the man’s choice. He could not believe. We 
left everything arranged, as we were to do extension work in 
Ponte do Lima in the next few days. When we returned, we 
heard the story: the parish-priest spoke out ALL his joy: He 
vociferated that two “saints” had come to his parish and spoken 
to the hardened man and that this man was now willing to 
confess. He asked everybody to say an Our Father and Hail 
Mary for the man. After Mass, the sinner reconciled himseif 
to God and to his pastor. But nobody could believe. That visit 
of the legionaries was the talk in every home in Lijo. Many 
persons went to the pastor to find out “if it was true”. Some 
said that the lady accompanying Mariazinha was a nun; others 
said that she was an exorcist. what not.” 


I told Mariazinha that perhaps one of the things that con- 
tributed to the conversion of that man was the fact that she 
herself had been baptized in Lijo by a saintly priest (the exor- 
cist in the Braga Archdiocese) (not every priest can ke an 
exorcist). 


—The Curia that Made a Record: Curia Immaculata of 
Ponte do Lima certainly made a record, for it was the one 
and only Curia I was able to organize during my incumbency 
in Portugal. Its birth in Feb. 1958 could not have beeh more 
graceful, as my report about it testified: Never in my life had 
I set up a Curia with 20 affiliated Praesidia. Half the number 
were in remote regions, that is why I expected an attendance 
of 50%. What was my surprise when I saw that we had an 
attendance good enough for a Legion Congress. 15 Spiritual 
Directors came, and 7 priests-visitors — 22 priests in all. Except 
for two distant praesidia, each was represented quite well. 
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She was the first vice-president of 
“the Ponte do Lima Curia. 


5 praesidia had perfect attendance. 80 persons in the hall. Our 
old friend Mr. Gaspar was one of the visitors. The meeting 
was a very good one. In the beginning only the Spiritual Direct- 
ors took parts, later others joined. One of the Spir. Dir. com- 
plained that the Concilium report was too synthetic, but all 
the rest easily understood that it had to be so. The meeting 
lasted 2 hours, but nobody seemed willing to see it come to 
an end—it was that absorbing. One of the Spir. Dir. proposed 
that, if the absence was due to illness and therefore, justified, 
‘the absence should not be recorded at all. Several voices were 
raised saying: “No, no, no, that cannot be done.” He reddened 
with embarrassment at his proposition and just kept quiet. 
The new Curia Officers were: 

President — Mariazinha Senra 

Vice President— Maria das Dores Queiros 

Secretary — Maria da Concei(s)ao Franco Cerqueira 

Treasurer —not found yet at first Curia meeting. 
The officers were first class. The last two were from Viana do 
Castelo praesidium. The Archbishop of Braga was represented 
py the Viana do Castelo praesidia Spiritual Director. He sup- 
ported all the items of Legion discipline that were discussea 
in the Curia. 


— Sweet Tyrant of a Parish-Priest: The setting was in 
Poiares village, Diocese of Bragan(s)a: For some twenty years, 
the parish was completely abandoned, parish-priests were old, 
and would say only Sunday Mass and nothing more. The Bishop 
therefore sent this young zealous priest there. I could see that 
he had won the heart of his parishioners. They all adored him 
and justly so. He made me give a first talk to the entire 
parish. 300 persons were present. It was a killing experience, 
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but he said it was necessary. Next talk was already the elimina- 
tion-talk. Only those who felt they wanted to know more of 
the Legion came, about one third of the former number. A third 
talk to a still more limited number and these were to be the 
group from whom to choose for the Legion. This system of 
several talks for elimination purposes seemed to be common 
in rural areas of Portugal. The priest would never like to give 
his parishioners the idea that he did the choosing, as many 
would complain to him as his having favorites. To avoid talks 
and resentments, the several talks were found indispensable. 
I’d speak of the apostolate in general, making its require- 
ments sound hard so that elimination of the unfit would soon 
come about. This priest of Poiares was in all the talks. What 
a treasure he was indeed. He has a lovely personality, a lovely 
character, and zeal and tact—could we expect more? He im- 
pressed me as priest No. 1 in that area. 14 men and 12 women 
were enrolled. He insisted that I work with each of them. That’s 
what made FD remark: 


“Your sweet tyrant of a parish-priest is insisting that you 
should tutor every one of these, therefore, you have little idle 
time on hands.” 


—The Floor that nearly gave way: I was in Urros, an- 
other rural place in the Diocese of Bragan(s)a. Like in Poiares, 
Father Acacio insisted that I give a talk to the entire parish. 
He announced the talk at rosary. The parish house was not 
new in the least. The parish-hall was crowded to capacity. 
I told him I wanted to stand high, as the people were stand- 
ing, like in a public bidding, and I wanted to see them by 
all means. So, potato boxes became my podium. We had 
much fun and enjoyment that evening, so much of it in 
fact that at a given moment, the floor nearly gave way... 
Twenty people enrolled after the third talkk—10 men and 10 
women. Fr. Acacio volunteered to work with six men, and I 
did visitations with all the rest. The praesidium was called 
Praes. O.L. of the Castle. 


Talking of castles, all Portugal is dotted with castles here 
and there. I loved to see them... 

—The Laughing Sisters: As usual, I explain everything 
including the treatment the legionaries should give to each 
other. In Praesidium Maria Auxiliadora the sisters could not 
get over their laughter at the novelty of having to call one 
another “sister.” These are the comments of FD on this mat- 
ter: “You state the fact that there was much laughter at 
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the novelty of having to call each other sister. Actually the 
term is really essential. Otherwise some of the members would 
be calling each other by their Christian names. This would be 
an offence against fraternity, because it would make open de 
grees of friendship ond intimacy. Another thing which is tm- 
portant is that if people have titles, the members would de 
using all those titles. This would not be a good thing. When the 
Legion originally began in the U.S.A. it was declared that the 
titles Brother and Sister would be impossible. The reason given 
was that they were almost comic expressions; that you ad- 
dressed the girl behind the counter of the pub as “sister’. But 
in practice the objection never worked out at all. So far as 
we are aware, the Brother and Sister practice applies uni- 
versally in the U.S.A.” 


— Contraband Auxiliaries. Miss Tome was the leader of 
this band of auxiliaries. They loved to be called “contraband” 
They were four —3 ladies and a gentleman. Since time imme- 
morial, they told me, they were eager to join the active ranks 
of the Legion. But the permission of their Bishop could not be 
secured. They decided, however, to win him. They knew and 
believed in the power of prayer. This is what they did: Every 
week, for 52 times a year, for ten years, they would come te 
gether to pray in common. They prayed the Tessera (with 
rosary understood). After prayer, they stayed together a while 
chatting, discussing on miscellaneous things, including weather 
and the Legion, during which they let the bag pass round 50 
that they could have funds for their “future Legion.” How true 
that “Many more things are wrought through prayer than thts 
world dreams of”, for after ten long years, their Bishop openes 
the gates of his diocese to the Legion and now, according 
reports, the Legion there has a flourishing Council and pra 
sidia. 

il? sie MY PET 


— Her name: Maria Herdeiro Duarte Senra, (“Mariazinha™ 
to me). She has the making and the bearing of the most 
refined city girl. She dresses elegantly and is fastidious about 
all feminine details in clothes and housekeeping. I always im- 
agined her a junior of St. Therese of Avila in these respects. 


She has the gift of charm. Considering that she had haa 
a humble education (did not finish high school) I often won- 
dered where she got her excellence in speaking. If she could 
not convince a priest or a sinner, I was sure I couldn’t either 
She gave her Legion talks with masterly ability. 

Not infrequently, she would be dominated by the inferiority 
complex of her little schooling but I used to tell her that ther 
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’ Here is Maria Herdeiro Duarte Senra, alias Marianzinha, photographed at the airport 
before her first trip by atr to Lisbon. 


was no need for such, for she speaks much better than many 
university graduates I know of. She is a village girl but she 
doesn’t seem it in the least. For she is an expert in the social 
graces. And she has a keen sense for human values and human 
relations. For this reason I never hesitated to take her with me 
and bring her in the presence of Bishops, priests, anybody for 
that matter. 


She grasped the Legion spirit and technique with amazing 
alacrity. When I visited her praesidium, it was three months 
old, but she looked like a veteran legionary in her handling of 
the meeting and in her spirit of active work. If I had to aa- 
minister little corrections these were only in matters of tech- 
nicality, nothing substantial really. 


She’d squeeze from me every bit of information about the 
Legion; we sometimes had long chats by candlelight, as in 
Silva where she lives, the benefits of electricity were not yet 
known there. She remembers every word that I have said to 
her, last year she recalled to me one of my sayings. Her ges- 
ture touched me deeply. She recalled that I had told her thai 
in time, she would have to mother many many legionaries, and 
she said that those words of mine had now come true, for truly 
her role now had become that of a mother, and she described 
lots of her motherly doings to me. 
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Mariazinha Senra with her law 
father. She is at present envoy 
in Portugal. 


She has played the role of hostess to all the envoys who 
have been in Portugal. I owe her special gratitude for her 
fraternal cares of me during my spells of sickness those days. 
She worried over me more than I myself. 

Her legionary career is one continued act of devotion. She 
was one of the few girls in the village who did not belong to 
any association. She confessed to me that in times past, she 
was little given to piety, but probably the Bl. Mother really 
reserved her for her Legion. Since the Legion came to her life, 
she grew in piety—-she is now a praetorian. She loves the 
Legion like few girls. From the moment she enrolled, she found 
delight in sharing my joys and sorrows in extension works. 
In the beginning, her father did not allow her to join me often— 
his permissions were rather restricted. 

She has one weakness only, and that weakness is her 
father. She is the only child. Her father is a widower. Ever 
since the Legion, her own father has progressed spiritually, 
from border-line Catholic to a fervent one. She made him first 
an auxiliary and now he is as much of an active member as 
she is. Her father is awfully proud of her legionary career— 
from village Praesidium president to Braga Comitium President 
where she finished her two terms recently. 

The only funny thing which I associate with her dear life 
is that she cannot learn a foreign language. I tried to teach 
her Spanish, but she just could not get to learn the least bit. 

I had always dreamt that someday in the near future, she 
would become an envoy to Brasil of Africa. 

At present (1968) the. first stage of my dream has come 
true. She has been appointed full-time extension worker for he~ 
own country Portugal by the Concilium. 
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IX 
TWO MAGIC ISLES 


Hongkong & Macau 
(April 28-May 11, 1960) 


* 78. * COMPLEMENTING ISLANDIA CHARM. 

Papa and mama were overflowing in their remembrance 
of Hongkong. Many of papa’s stories began with “When I was 
in Hongkong ” Then he would tell how hard-working the Chi- 
nese can be, how cheap the food was in Hongkong .. he never 
had enough words to describe his happy stay in the “Magic Isle.~ 
Mama never forgot her Hongkong friends. She was hopeless as 
a correspondent, but whenever I had to mail a letter for her, 
I was sure that it was for her unforgettable late Canossian 
friend Mother Cipriana. In those days. going to Hongkong was 
already a luxury, and my dear ones were ever thankful to the 
Lord for the grace of “that luxury.” 

Hongkong was a stop-over on my way to Taiwan. Once 
again, I arrived on an April 28, Feast of St. Grignion de Mont- 
fort. It was the year 1960. Rev. Fathers Speziali and Carra and 
a group of legionaries met me at the airport. We had supper 
at Mrs. Wilson’s house. Mrs. Wilson was the President of the 
English-speaking Senior Curia in Hongkong. I stayed at the 
Canossa Hospital (not as a patient though). This brand-new 
hospital was blessed on the very day of my arrival in Hong- 
kong. My room was in the 3rd floor, and from bed I could 
watch the lovely Victoria Harbor which at night looked like 
an enchanted isle. 

With the help of Fr. Carra I paid my respects to the only 
Bishop in Hongkong, His Excellency Msgr. Lawrence Bianchi, 
an Italian, of the P.I.M.E. Institute. He is very Legion-minded. 
He inquired about the Legion in the Philippines and in South 
America. 

I arrived on time for the 4lst meeting of the Senior Curia 
Assumpta, in Kowloon, held at St. Mary’s School of the Canos- 
sian nuns. My outstanding impressions were: the presence of 
many men legionaries, they were about 50%. The participation 
in the Curia was remarkable, not once did the President have 
to ask for comments or questions, as it is customary in many 
Councils., and it was fun for me to hear for the first time the 
prayers said, and business conducted in Chinese. Our Chinese 
legionaries in the Philippines hold meetings in English, so I 
had really never heard “Chinese prayers,’ “Chinese reports” 
etc. Fr. Speziali and the President John Lee were my wonder- 
ful translators. I was tickled with delight to see the Treasurer 
demand that the praesidia contribute more generously. Towards 
the end of the meeting, the Curia offered to “adopt” their 
envoy-visitor with the understanding that they were to offer 
prayers and sacrifices for her work in Taiwan and in Japan. 
The meeting was enjoyable in every sense. 
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In May 1960, Hongkong had 150 praesidia taken care of by 
a Comitium, two Senior and four Junior Curiae. This included 
Kowloon, the other side of Old Hongkong. 

The JUNIOR LEGION in Hongkong is terrific. I have never 


seen a stronger Junior movement elsewhere. I attended the 
meeting of the English speaking Junior Curia Rosarii. One 
thing I like specially in the meeting was that the Spiritua! 
Directors (specially the nuns) stood for strict Legion discipline. 
A problem aroze. The Juniors were starting the fashion to ask 
for a month’s .eave of absence when examinations were on. 
The Irish Spiritual Directress, Sister Rose Clifford stood up ana 
said: “I am in the Curia many years now and I never heard 
such a thing as a leave of absence for examinations as now, 
and the worst part is that it is becoming fashionable among 
the legionaries, and there is no reason why we should allow it.” 
Sister Clifford won her case. The Curia discussed the problem 
and finally agreed that, at most, the work-obligation could be 
reduced to a minimum, but that attendance at meetings should 
be compulsory. 


During the week I visited 9 Junior Praesidia and 5 seniors. 
Truly excellent was the status of the Junior Praesidia. Special 
mention should be made of those of the Canossian School of 
the Sacred Heart. There were 22 Praesidia in that school then. 
Each Sister in the school was in charge of two or three prae- 
sidia. The titles of some Praesidia, translated from the Chinese 
were most fascinating. Here are typical examples of such names: 
Delight of God, Joy of the Angels, Source of Joy, Joy of Para- 
dise. 


Father Cyril Speziali, P.I.M.E. was the Comitium Spirituai 
Director. Something unique about Hongkong—and Macau, too 
—is that each of these places can never have a Senatus. The 
reason is because each has only one Diocese, therefore, the 
Comitium is the highest governing body and will ever be so. 


Fr. Speziali is an Italian priest. He discussed with me a 
piece of unique history concerning the Chinese handbooks. 
The translation of the handbook had been made in Taiwan 
(hurriedly to all appearances). Taiwan sent them a big stoc*. 
Because the legionaries were not satisfied with the transla- 
tion, they returned the whole stock to Taiwan. The latter 
sent it back to them. At this point, I was constituted “judge” 
—should the legionaries return the books once again to Taiwan 
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Photo above, the Sacred Heart College girls who took part in the Patrician meeting. 


I made a couple of special visits, too, I visited Father Vic- 
torin, an American Franciscan who was convalescing in a hos- 
pital. He is most Legion-minded. He recommended that I talk 
to his Provinical Fr. Reilly who in turn gave me introductions 
for Japan where he was Spiritual Director and where he had 
enthused native priests to join the Legion. He gracefully re- 
lated to me the story of a priest to whom he had said in his 
face that “all his Catholic associations were dead” and the 
priest got angry, but in the end he adopted the Legion and 
was happy he did so. 


I also made a call on the Columban Sisters who are in 
charge of a hospital, and they invited me to lunch and I ate 
once again [rish food and drank Irish tea. It was surprising 
to know that the Irish people do not like the Chinese tea, 
nor do the Chinese like the Irish tea. I like both, but only 
for sentimental reasons; for I am Irish by participation, as I 
have oftentimes told Bro. Duff, and I am Chinese by ancestry. 


The latest statistics I have from Fr. Speziali, the Comitium 
Spiritual Director is: 10 Curiae, 248 Praesidia and about 3,600 
active members (as of 1967). 
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est KILLING ROUND 


Following the suggestion of Fr. Carra, I arranged for a fly- 
ing visit to Macau. Macau is a Portuguese colony. It is only 
18 square kilometers but the population was huge: 170,000 in 
May 1960. Although the rulers are Portuguese, the colony is 
overwhelmingly Chinese: Nationalists and Communists. Off- 
hand, I saw at least five Communist flags in some tall build- 
ings. There are Communist schools and hospitals in the island. 


The trip by boat from Hongkong to Macau took 3 and a 
half hours only. The Macau Comitium Spiritual Director, Fr. 
Moreira, met me at the wharf. He introduced himself to me 
as the priest whom I had met at the border town of Spain and 
Portugal way back in 1957. True; we were both at the railroad 
station waiting for the Portuguese train and he made my ac- 
quaintance then. On the evening of my arrival in Macau, Fr. 
Moreira with the Comitium President and two other legion- 
aries took me to a sight-seeing tour. Macau is a tourist spot, 
like Hongkong, it is an isle of enchantments indeed. 


I slept at the Novitiate of the Franciscan Missionaries of 
Mary. I stayed only 24 hours in Macau. 


I visited two Chinese parish praesidia to begin with. One 
spoke Cantonese (the southern dialect) and the other Mandarin 
(the northern dialect and official Chinese language). The Spir- 
itual Directors in Macau, Chinese or otherwise all know Por- 
tuguese, they acted as my interpreters. The Chinese praesidia 
gave me good impressions. The praesidium of men (all hale 
and stalwart) was very lively. They were celebrating the fol- 
lowing week the 5th anniversary of their Praesidium and they 
had a discussion on what flag they should hoist, whether the 
Nationalist or the Communist, but they ended up by choosing 
the Pope’s flag. 


The Comitium offered me a banquet. Eight Spiritual Dir- 
ectors and some 30 legionaries came. I gave them a “pep talk” 
which I started with a short biography of Bro. Duff and when 
they were warmed up, I gave them ideas on the necessity of 
doing home-to-home visits and contacts in the proper way, spe- 
cially with joy and enthusiasm. I spoke in Portuguese, the 
first time in three years. Everybody was kind enough to un- 
derstand it or guess it. 


The Seminary Spiritual Director asked me for an inter- 
view. We met in a picturesque garden (of the parish convent) 
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Paulo V. Tavares 
Bispo de Macau 


and we had rustic stones for benches—good enough for a film 
background, I thought—we discussed the plans for the setting- 
up of a seminary praesidium which shortly came into existence 
and was unique in its international membership. 


Fr. Moreira and Bro. Pereira the Comitium President took 
me to the Bishop of Macau where we spent 40 minutes. The 
Bishop seemed Legion-minded alright. He asked about the 
Legion in Portugal and Brasil and the Philippines. He told me 
some of his impressions of the Philippines. He said that he 
remembered best our “jeepneys”—who would not, I wondered. 


Bro. Pereira was with me the whole day, and he seemed t& 
register with interest every word I said. He has wonderful 
qualities. For one thing, he knows English, Spanish, Port 
guese, Chinese, and Latin. He had been a seminary student for 
ten years, gave up his priesthood idea, married a girl who Was 
a junior legionary just before his marriage to her. He Wee 
President of a praesidium of servicemen the main problem of 
which is, the constant shift and transfer of the members. 


When I left Macau, the set-up was as follows: 33 pracsi- 
dia were affiliated to 1 Senior Chinese Curia, 1 Junior Chimnes= 
Curia, 1 English Junior Curia and the Comitium was Porte 
guese-speaking. 
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THE BEAUTIFUL ISLE 


Taiwan 
(MAY 11 - OCTOBER 15, 1960) 


bd THE NINTH REASON 


Every travel application-form includes an item which reads: 
Purpose of travel.” Up to this stage of my envoyship (13 years 
now), every country had offered me a reason for visiting it, 
there being one invariable, however, that of obeying orders 
from the Concilium Legionis Mariae, our international head- 
quarters. But the review of the particular reasons for which 
I was sent becomes interesting just the same. 


I was sent to MEXICO, as a sort of experimental ground in 
which I could feel and gauge the potentialities for the Legion 
in Latin-American countries. I had gone to COLOMBIA upon 
the request of the Founder, Rev. Fr. Antonio Jimenez, S.M.M.. 
who had organized one praesidium before my arrival there. In 
ARGENTINA, the late Bishop Charles Hanlon and Mr. Murphy, 
the Irish Minister to Argentina, had become eye-openers to the 
Concilium with their report that two Dioceses were available to 
the Legion. CHILE drew me to it through the urgent appeals 
of my Maryknoll-priest precursor, Rev. Fr. William McDonald: 
PERU was prepared by him, too, and all he had to do was to 
send for me; I was sent to BRASIL at the pressing appeal of 
Zilah Maciel, who wrote those unforgettable lines in the diary 
book which Concilium received from her, and according to which 
Brasil was known to be the most needy country in South America. 
Knowing already Portuguese by then, and being in Dublin, Ire- 
land, on my sick leave, almost at arm’s stretch from a country 
which had not up to then the visit of an envoy, the Concilium 
sent me to PORTUGAL. 

My Oriental chapter had now begun. Having had to pass 
by HONGKONG, how could I have missed the opportunity of 
giving it if only a “touch of varnish” along with MACAU, its 
sister-gem island? 


Now it was TAIWAN’s turn. A Senatus had been set-up in 
Taiwan shortly before my visit there. But as the envoy who 
preceded me, Miss Agnes Orlebar, had to leave for Australia 
where she was unexpectedly called back home, the Concilium 
decided to send me to Taiwan to give the Infant Senatus 2 
lending hand in its first steps. 


The brand-new Senatus had the following affiliated Legion 
bodies under its care: 


—The Kaohsiung Comitium with this set-up: 
8 Praesidia: 5 in the city, 1 in Tainan, 2 in Tso-ying; 
3 Curiae: 
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Sorrowful Mother Curia (Mandarin-speaking) under 
Fr. Hickey’s direction with 6 praesidia 

Chao-tso Curia (Taiwanese-speaking) with 10 prae- 
sidia 

Pintung Curia (Taiwanese-speaking) with at least 3 
praesidia. 

—7 Curiae located in: 

Chiayi with 17 praesidia: 

Miaoli with 8 praesidia; 

Keelung with 5 praesidia; 

Taichung with 3 Curia (two Taiwanese and 1 Man- 
darin-speaking) ; 

Chaochow with 10 praesidia. 

—1 Curia—the Shangwu Curia came into existence shortly 
before my departure from Taiwan, in fact, it was the 
ONLY Curia I had the opportunity to organize, and a 
most interesting one at that! 

—My records are not complete, but I gather that there 
must have been from i5 to 20 Praesidia directly affiliated 
to the Taiwan Senatus which had its headquarters in 
Taipei. 


The Spiritual Director is a young spirited Chinese priesi 
Rey. Fr. John K’iou (pronounced Chiu) who piloted his Sena- 
tus with the greatest dexterity and devotedness. 


oar | lia “FORMOSA” 


My first impression of Taiwan was that it was hopelessly 
Chinese. In the Philippines, we take the Chinese people very 
much for granted as we have them all around us. They are so 
congenial to our ways of being that we take them as our own. 
Many of them read and write English or Tagalog. 


Here I was now, meeting the Chinese in China. I remem- 
ber how desperate I was the first few days at seeing nothing 
written that was not in Chinese characters: the street signs, 
the advertisements, even the traffic light signals. Only in the 
central bus station did I see some names written in Roman 
letters, but only one or two... It was a daily despair going to 
the post-office and finding no one speaking the least bit of 
English. I could almost curse those in authority who’d not have 
mercy on the foreigners in this sense. But my Guardian Angel 
whispered to my ear: “What about your country? Are there 
helps for the foreigners in this sense?” That question silenced 
my complaints. 
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Taiwan was called—still is—‘Formosa” which is a Portuguese 
word which means “beautiful.” The name was given to the 
Island by a Portuguese sailor, so they say, but Portugal never 
conquered the island. The Dutch and the Spaniards held parts 
x the island in the 17th Century. “Taiwan” means “terraced 

ay.” 


Taiwan is an island province off the southeastern main- 
land. It became, still is—the seat of the Kuomintang govern- 
ment which was founded by the celebrated Sun-Yat-Sen in 
1911. Chiang-kai-sek upheld his ideals and led the Nationalist 
movement ever since. Taiwan has 13,890 square miles, and its 
population was 9,410,000 then. 


Taiwan is beautiful in more ways than one. Although a 
flat country, it has scenic portions some of which I visited. 
For one thing, I love Chinese art, Chinese paintings specially. 
Even the Chinese characters (which, I loathe from the practical 
point of view) fascinate me. They are, I imagine, each one 
a mosaic to itself, representing an idea in picture. And each 
has its philological origin and history! And the beauty is 
that these characters are ideographs, can be understood by ail 
Chinese, whatever their language or dialect may be, for they 
represent, not phonetic sounds, but ideas. They therefore, rep- 
resent supreme wisdom in the line of language. And what is 
more, the Chinese characters are written with brushes, not 
with pens or pencils, and the instrument aptly gives them the 
look of the crescendo and diminuendo strokes that call to mind 
the moon’s crescent and decrescent or the slenderness of the 
bamboo or the gracefulness of cats’ tail in movement. Even the 
dragon-motif is superb—for, its abhorrent implication is toned 
down by the artistic portrayal of the dragon’s body. 


I loved to see the Carmelite chapel in Hsinchu. The cha- 
pel is done with Chinese-motif. The tabernacle is pagoda- 
like, and there are two Chinese lanterns adorning the tabern- 
acle, and the Way of the Cross is Chinese style, too. 


How beautiful are the typical Chinese lanterns, those that 
we see in pictures, with their red colored tassels and the up- 
turned-nose-like bend of their frame. There are also the Chi- 
nese-Taiwanese lanterns, which look like delicately-done em- 
broidered shells. The upper-part of the lantern looks like a 
light-shade, and the fish-motif is at the bottom of the pattern. 


And those Chinese silk clothes and silk paintings and for 
me, those lovely Chinese Madonnas with flowing robes that make 
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her look so ethereal, and standing on clouds with unsurpassing 
imagery and appeal! 


The Chinese love RED and in general warm colors. 

I attended a Chinese wedding-banquet. The color of hap- 
Ppiness for the Chinese is RED. (Legion color). There were 
fanciful practices during the wedding festivity. People who 
attend the wedding, sign their names, not in a notebook or 
paper, but on cloth (with Chinese ink and brush). Then. there 
is the use by the bride of many dresses during the banquet. 
On this occasion, the bride came to the table with a red, red 
dress. After a few dishes had been served, she changed to a 
white Chinese dress; after another few more dishes, to still 
another dress. And with the change of dress there was a cor- 
responding change of pairs of shoes. But we should not ima- 
gine that the change of dresses is done in public! 

This particular wedding was not without its tinge of sor- 
row. Following the traditional practice of match-making 
(which is rare now in Taiwan), the bride had been forced to 
marry, and it is a queer experience to watch the bride in such 
a case: she did not give her bridegroom a look, nor a smile, 
much less did she say a word to him, neither before nor dur- 
ing, nor immediately after the wedding. 

Although the old practice of match-making is still pre- 
valent in China, girls are no longer forced to marry except in 
the more traditional homes. Here’s how Fr. Ivar McGrath, 
S.S.C., explained it to me: “Normally here the boy and girl, 
after the initial matchmaking, get to know each other very 
well before marriage. Many girls have told me that they would 
prefer their parents to choose for them a husband, but that 
even ther, in the final analysis, it is up to them to make the 
decision.” And Father concludes his explanation saying: 
“Personally, I think it is very wise of them to rely to some 
extent on their parents’ judgment.” I perfectly agree with 
Fr. McGrath’s opinion. There would certainly be less mistakes 
and complications if girls and boys sought their parents’ opin- 
ions in their choice for life-partners. 


*562-* THE BABEL ONSLAUGHT 


In schools as weil as in the Legion, language becomes the 
fundamental problem in Taiwan. The official language is the 
Chinese-Mandarin. But the Taiwanese-born insist in speaking 
their own language and are proud of their discipline (inherited 
trom Japan which had- control of the Island for half a century) 
and history. 
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We have Mandarin-speaking and Taiwanese-speaking prac 
sidia and Curiae and even a Comitium. The President has 
usually to be a bi-linguist in order to be able to cope with the 
language necessities of the Council or praesidium and this is 
the cause of much waste and prolonged meetings. 


In Towfen, (Miao-lih sien) for example, the President and 
Vice-President knew Japanese very well, but of course, they 
were Chinese-Mandarin. 


In another area, the Sisters of the Convent where I was 
staying were keenly interested in the Legion. The Sisters be- 
long to the Swiss Congregation of the Holy Cross. One of them 
is Austrian, the other, German. I spoke in English. The Mo 
ther Superior translated my talk into German and the younger 
Sister translated it into Chinese. 


But the most outstanding complication took place in Chi- 
pen, a village in the Taitung hsien, on the Eastern portion vf 
Taiwan. The people in these regions are considered to be the 
aborigines of the Island, and are the most backward, too. Ac- 
cording to ethnological studies, they belong to the Malayan race, 
like the Filipinos. They do look 100% Filipinos alright, spe- 
cially like the Ilocanos in the North of Luzon. Their lan- 
guage has quite a good number of terms in common with the 
Tagalog: anak, lima, etc. Full of home-sickness on seeing them, 
I was saying to myself: “If I were a millionaire, I’d take 
them to the Philippines where they perhaps belong.” Ther 
took me for a Japanese. Their language is neither Chinese nor 
Japanese nor Formosan, it is called the Paivanese language. 
In all the meetings in these areas, several languages were 
used. In this particular place, the prayers were said in Chi- 
nese-Mandarin, the spiritual reading in Japanese (each prae- 
sidium owned a Chinese and a Japanese handbook) and thr 
reports were delivered in Paivanese, and I spoke in Englis. 
and a Swiss Father would be my translator. 


The Chinese is rendered in a sing-song manner which 
seemed funny to my ears. Not so the Japanese or the Paiva- 
nese. 


The Praesidia in Chaochow not only said the Legion pray- 
ers in a sing-song way, but literally they sang the rosary. They 
argued that it had to be so in order to make sense. I let them, 
anyway, as the saying goes: “A song is seven times a prayer.” 
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Up to my Taiwan Chapter, I had thought that I was an 
expert in learning a foreign language. But when I tried Chi- 
nese, I got stuck! After five months of thorough trying, I 
got to Know only two phrases: 


“Ste-sie ni” which means “Thank you” and “Ni hao ma” 
(with a bit of. sing-song inflection) which signifies “How are 


you.” There was no way of making anything else enter m 
poor head. 

What I find most difficult in the Chinese language is ths. 
all words are monosyllabic. I was told that there are 400 
combinations of syllables. The uniformity of the words (all 
of the same length) could not help me find clues to remember 


them by. To all appearances, I was not born to learn Chi- 
nese. 


ie, Sa MY NINTH CARDINAL 


His Eminence, the late Crisanto Cardinal Luque of CO- 
LOMBIA was my first Cardinal in point of time. I visited him 
in the company of my fellow-envoys, Seamus Grace and Alfie 
Lambe. Second in line was His Eminence, the late Santiago 
Cardinal Copello of BUENOS AIRES who gave me his paternal 
verbal permission to put the Legion on the go in the Land of 
the Pampas. The “chileno mas querido de Chile” was as sweet 
as his age was mellow when I met him. The late Cardinal Caro 
Rodriguez of Santiago de CHILE was my first real Patronizing 
Cardinal, for through him many Latin-American prelates took 
to the Legion. He was my number 4. Then came the fifth, 
my late “fatty” Peruvian Cardinal Juan Gualberto Guevara, 
Archbishop of LIMA who assured me that in Peru the Legion 
would spread far and wide and he did not predict wrongly, as 
facts had proven. My sixth was a Brasilian Eminence, demo- 
cratic Jaime Cardinal Barros Camara of RIO DE JANEIRO, 
the Cardinal whom I remember for his great prudence in giv- 
ing out permission with proper dosages. My seventh was the 
evasive PORTUGUESE, Cardinal Manoel Cerejeira, whom I met 
only in desires, for the opportunities of seeing him had always 
slipped away. My eighth was my own dear First PHILIPPINE 
Cardinal Rufino J. Santos whom I had left an Archbishop and 
on my return to the Philippines found him with the red biretta. 


His Eminence Thomas Cardinal Tien, therefore, was the 


9th. If he were of the order of angels, he’d be a seraphim in 
rank. 
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His Eminence Thomas Cardinal Tien was a dear elderly 
man belonging to the Society of the Divine Word. Like most 


priests in Taiwan, he was an expelee of the Communists from 
mainland China. 


He granted me an interview on the day of my arrival. He 
was very amiable and easy to deal with. He allowed me and 
my companions forty minutes of his precious time that after- 
noon. He declared then and there that “the Legion is the 
Catholic association that does most work for the Church.” Was 
he Legion-minded indeed! 


In one of the circulars to the Catholics those days, the 
Cardinal encouraged that each of the Catholics in his Arch- 
diocese of Taipei should invite a non-Catholic to join the 
Catholic religion. The legionaries of Taipei praesidia rounded 
up the Catholics in Taipei following the Cardinal’s recommen- 
dation. 


At the Acies ceremony I attended in Taipei, we had the 
Cardinal with us from beginning to end. He delivered the 
Allocutio at the Acies. 


The dear Cardinal was friendly. He told me a part of his 
life, and among other things, that he had been to the Philip- 
pines already eight times. How proud he felt when saying 
that to me! 


And to give him an inch of joy, I told him in turn that my 
ancestors were Chinese, and asked him to see if my “slanting 
eyes” were not enough proof! 


Cardinal Tien received the red biretta in Rome 1946. 


He was chairman of the Fu Jen University Board of Direc- 
tors. Fu Jen which is a Chinese phrase meaning “Fostering 
True Humanity’ is the name of the Catholic University in 
Peking which was suppressed by the Chinese Communists and 
on its revival in Formosa kept the same name. In 1961, the 
university had two faculties; and it was announced that in 18 
years it would have six more. 


Interviewed by the Fides News in Rome, Cardinal Tien said 
that he had two tasks to perform in Taiwan: to unify mission- 
ary efforts in that country and to promote higher education. 
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An interesting information given by him at that time was 
that the Catholics in Taiwan increased from 12,000 to 200,000 in 
the past 10 years. 


Cardinal Tien was partially blind for many years. While 
in Germany a few years before the Vatican Council II, he met 
an accident and injured his arm. He died not so very long ago. 


#64" YELLOW MOSAICS 


Year of the Republic: I discovered one day that while 
the Chinese follow the universal calendar, they still cling to 
their own. In the Curia agenda, they announced the next 
meeting-date with a 49, 7, 10. I asked what the meaning of 
49 was. They explained that it represented the 49th Year of 
the Republic. I took for granted that, like in Japan, church 
and school records, a dual calendar was followed. 


Men, Men, Men: I had begun my rounds outside of Taipei 
city. I was in Chiayi now. I sent for the Curia officers. An 
allmen team came. Next I was in Miaoli. The officers were 
all men again. My first thought was that it was just a coin- 
cidence. My third Curia had an all-men set up, too. Now I 
was beginning to disbelieve in coincidence. I was told I’d have 
the same finding everywhere in Taiwan. How true! Only the 
Senatus of Taipei had a mixed team of officers. 


In my report of June 20, 1960, to Frank Duff, I gave a typ- 
ical record of the proportion of men and women legionaries ia 
different Legion groups. It said: “In yesterday’s praesidiun: 
there were 10 men and 5 women; in the others, a 6-5, or a 7-7 
proportion, with the first figure representing the men. In Tsao- 
tun, there were 9 men and 2 women.” 


I enjoyed meeting so many men. In Latin-America it was 
just the opposite, men officers were as rare as genuine pearls. 
Moreover, it afforded me the best chance to confirm my pre- 
conceived ideas that men-officers ‘are good for initiative, for 
humor and general administration, but they seemed to me 
hopeless for order, patience and perfectionist items. Was I 
right in my impressions to the last detail! 


Tusk of the Elephant: Translations of titles for Praesidia 
were fanciful. Titles which bring an image or a picture to the 
mind were the favorite choices of the Chinese legionaries, among 
which House of Gold, Mystical Rose, Gate of Heaven were most 
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popular. But when “Jower of Ivory” had to be rendered in 
Chinese, it read: “Tusk of the Elephant.” A Maryknoll Sis 
ter who knew Chinese very well explained that that title could 
not be translated otherwise. 

Fitting for the London Look: The fashionable London 
style of dress which exhibits not only the feminine legs but 
also the knees, reminds me of the Chinese kneelers. Never did 
the Chinese legionaries want to kneel on the bare floor. In 
some cases, the floors were carpeted, and the carpets satisfied 
their fastidious demands for the knees. At other times, they 
used the padded wooden kneelers commonly found in the church- 
es. Said kneelers were the length of the pews, but separated 
from them. At meeting time, the legionaries would take them 
from church, carry them to the meeting-hall, use them for the 
prayers. While the meeting was on, these kneelers would be 
in front of their feet, the result is that they had to sit a bit 
distant from the table, thus causing them an uncomfortable 
sitting position. But they wouldn’t mind discomfort in sitting 
so long as their knees were protected with the help of their 
Kneelers. In Kaoshiung, I saw a funny thing. They had rat- 
tan arm-chairs. Some legionaries used the sitting part of the 
chair for kneelers; others, the very arm of the chair. In an 
other place, in Keelung, each legionary was provided with 4 
cushion, each of which had an embroidered cat or cats in it, 
in different patterns. I spent the meeting entertained by the 
embroideries in the cushions which were visible to me. 

Tea and Rosary: I attended the meeting of Praesidium 
Mother of Good Counsel in St. Saviour’s parish, Taipei. It was 
Fr. Ivar McGrath’s praesidium. At the end of the meeting 
I was made to give a talk. I did. I began my discourse con- 
veying to them greetings from the Concilium in Dublin, Ireland. 
and this led me to tell them that they had something in 
common with the Irish people: that they were fond of tea. 
Then I told them that in Dublin, the legionaries define the 
Legion jokingly as “Rosary and Tea”... Then I spoke of my im- 
pressions about the meeting. 

Fr. McGrath was my translator as he had been on many 
other occasions. He preferred that I do all the talking and at 
the end he would translate. It was now time for him to tran- 
slate. He translated the latter portion of my talk. I sensed 
however, that he had not said about the “rosary and the tea” 
and I was particularly interested in that joke. So, I nudged 
him and whisperingly asked him: Have you said about “the 
rosary and tea?” He was caught delinquent. In a gesture of 


naughty defence, he said: “How in the world that, not know- 
ing a word of Chinese, you knew I hadn’t?” He, therefore, 
went on and translated it for me and told the legionaries that 
I had caught him delinquent in this sense. It was a joke. 


Talking of translators, it was always fun for me to check 
my translators (at least in my mind). Some impressed me as 
omitting some parts of what I had said; others impressed me 
as giving out “revised and improved” editions; a couple or so, 
however, were most faithful. Somehow, I could always sense 
what ratings they deserved! 


sah othe LIGHTS MEET SHADOWS 


Perfection and idealism are the lights that illumine the 
pathways of the Legion in much the same way that a shoot- 
ing star beautifies the heavens. What inspiration to have wit- 
nessed the doings of legionaries that exemplify the command 
of the Lord: “Let your light shine before men so that they 
may glorify your Father in heaven” and that “Men light a 
lamp to put it, not under a bushel but on the lamp-stand where 
it shines for everyone in the house.” 


The Taiwan candelabrum which held the lighted candles 
of exemplary and inspirational models were the following: 


—In one of my bulletins to Dublin, I reported to Frank 
Duff: “Do you know that I find the legionaries quite con- 
scientious in their duties?” I have examined lots of roll-call - 
books and the only absences are usually those of sickness and 
transfer of domicile. The Christians are also dutiful, very few 
are lapsed and those who are good, are eager to bring the lapsed 
ones back to their duties. Oh, this is beautiful HERE (Taiwan). 


—In Chaochow there was a Mandarin-speaking Praesidium 
under Fr. Fang, O.P. It was a stormy night and still 12 women 
attended the meeting. Not even a storm could dampen their 
spirit, for their meeting had everything right: works, discipline, 
spirit. 


—In Tungkang, in the Chaochow area, Praesidium Queen 
of Apostles, a mixed Mandarin-speaking praesidium had 6 men 
and 7 women. This was my BEST praesidium in all Taiwan 
then. I told the legionaries that I would not be disappointed 
to bring the Cardinal to see their meeting. I felt that it could 
serve as a center of irradiation and as a seed-bed. 
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—Praesidium Gate of Heaven, Pintung, was a mixed prae- 
gidium composed of 10 men and 2 women. It was the nicest 
bunch of men I had met—so enthusiastic and energetic in the 
service of the Queen. The men were of all ages: some very 
young, others maturer, none too old. Everything was first class 
in this group. I told them that the most gratifying thing I 
found in Taiwan was the preponderance of men legionaries over 
women. And I told them, too about the street-works in Dublin 
and about the charming Concilium meetings. They were thrillea 
to the bones! They kept me up to 10:30 p.m. with their ques 
tions and stories. 


—That was a record in Chiayi: in one single day we had 
Acies, a banquet, a two-hour program, and a Curia meetitue- 
The program was a terrific display of Chinese ability. Two 
priests directed the musical numbers and another priest did @ 
dramatic performance which tickled everybody from beginning 
to end. More than half of the number of legionaries presen’ 
took part in the program and the last number was a contest 
on religious and Legion information. 


That Curia meeting was beautiful in spite of its being helé 
after all those big events of the morning and noon. What called 
my attention at this meeting were the courtesy ceremonies. 
Like all Orientals, the Chinese are much given to ceremonies. 
Upon his appointment, an officer stood up and gave a five 
minute speech. Another newly appointed officer received Wwit® 
much ceremony the mantelpiece which a praesidium was of- 
fering to her as a gift on her appointment. 


—One happy thing about Miaoli was that the Maryknol 
Fathers and Sisters were in that region. As Maryknollers === 
in the majority pro-Legion, Sister Paulita declared that te 
work of the legionaries was equivalent to the work of two pa 
catechists. She, herself, had 3 praesidia under her care. Se 
told me that computing all her works in the Legion, she spe=xalaa 
about a whole day for the three praesidia but instead the == 
turn is 90 hours per week. Sister Luella would have said te 
same thing, for they were twin-lovers of the Legion. 


Kaohsiung had its lovely record. One of special inten 
was MATEO CHAO, who was a fervent Episcopalian, but == 
charity knew no bounds. The storm had just come to an 
I was scheduled to visit the Taitung hsien. I had to Mam = 
six-hour trip by bus on specially dangerous mountain Troac 
mediately after that storm. Nobody among the legionaries 
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who accompa- 
nied the envoy in a very fatiguing 
trip. ~ -> ay 


ym 


available in Kaohsiung. That gracious charity of this young 
man has become unforgettable to me. He served as my Guard- 
ian Angel with his knowledge of English. 


I had a thousand fears about possible landslides or other 
accidents. And what if anything happened and I’d not be able 
to manage alone in the land of the hopelessly Chinese? 


... And now for some little shadows: 

—In addition to the “Legio Mariae” inscription in Chinese 
characters, there were twelve stars in the Legion altar-cloths 
of some praesidia. I told the interested parties that we better 
reserve the stars for their proper place in the skies. 


—A vice-president had the name of every member occupy 
a@ page in her roll book. When calling each name, she would 
turn the page. 


—In some praesidia, legionaries did their visitations sing- 
ly, not in pairs. 


—Lots of praesidia had locally made vexilla. There was a 
commercial firm producing these vexillas. The true model was 
found only in Kaohsiung and later also in Taipet. 


. . . Some more lights: 

—The Acies I attended in Taipei was orderly and impres- 
sive. Cardinal Tien attended from beginning to end and gave 
the Allocutio. Bishop Gabriel Quint also attended. Some siz 
Spiritual Directors, too. The Acies was held in the Franciscas 
convent. The master of ceremonies led through a microphone 
from the choir. The march to the Vexillum was ideal, half the 
church was full of men legionaries; the other side, of women 
legionaries. When the procession came about, a boy legionary 
and a girl legionary paired for the Act of Consecration. And 
they sang beautifully! 


—It was always surprising for me to see so many Spiritus! 
Directors attend the Senatus meetings. One of them was Hi 
Excellency, Bishop Gabriel Quint, O.F.M. spiritual director of 
rural praesidia in Yang Mei. How he took part in the meet- 
ings! How it was possible to have so many Spiritual Director= 
attending (at least 6 most of the time) was due to the fact that 
the meetings were not held on Sundays but on second Fridays 
in the evening. 

A few more shadows, starting with one as big as that cite 
by a mango tree: 


—This was a praesidium composed of women, two of wham 
were very elderly. Opening prayers were said sitting dow 
Spiritual reading was also mumbled. There were no Minute 
no roll call, only one report was given in half a minute. 
cution given by Spiritual Director consisted in telling me 
biography of one of the elderly women. No assignments, 2 
concluding prayers. Meeting finished after 20 minutes. 

Darkest shade: The President was desperately wishing 


kill the Praesidium; the Spiritual Director said that he 
nothing against the Legion but that he was definitely mot 
it; the Vice-President was undesirable, according to their 
Spiritual Director. 


My shadow was the heaviest: I applied the ax to & 
after all, it was not giving even a ray of promise. When 
Spiritual Director heard that the poor praesidium hed 
felled, he remarked: “It must have been the poorest 
dium in the world.” It was in fact the ONLY praesidiam 
met its sad fate in my face. 
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* * * * * * 


Light, more light: When I was in Taiwan, JOSEPH LIU 
was my best bet as correspondent and as extension worker. 
He was 31 years old, a Lieutenant Commander in the Navy. 
When he had land duties to perform, he would ask for a fort- 
night’s leave in order to work with me. For the first time he 
engaged in extension works. He was president in one of the 
Taipei praesidia in the Vincentian parish. He speaks English 
very well. He had readiness to learn, was accessible, congenial 
by temperament. I gave him up-to-date information about the 
entire situation in Taiwan. He did supervision and extension 
works with me in Taichung and Kaohsiung. When I left, he 
became Senatus Assistant Secretary, but soon he had to aban- 
don his post, as he entered the Pius Xth seminary in Tainan. 


* * * * * * 
More and more little shades: 


—Some Spiritual Directors used to sit behind the President, 
and there was no way of making them come near to the table. 


—In some praesidia, the secret bag was passed around 
before and during the Allocutio. 


—In a meeting in Tou-liu town, the Spiritual Director him- 
self asked me then and there to say a word to his “lazy” presi- 
dent, as he put it. 


—A certain Council refused to be affiliated to its legitim- 
ate superior Council; another, although affiliated, did not give 
any proof of its recognition. 


—In a praesidium, the rosary was said sitting in its 2nd, 
3rd and 4th mysteries. 


—A legionary did not want to report. When I asked him 
why, he answered: “Because my work was the same as last 
week.” 


—A few junior praesidia just could not find junior legion- 
aries who could write the Minutes which required a mastery 
of their abstruse Chinese characters. 


White Lights: 


Lejt to right: Sister Oswalda, O.P., Father Franz Spaeth, O.P. and Sister Fortunata, 
O.P., stationed in Tungkang, Pintung hsien. 


—fr. Franz Spaeth, O.P. and Sister Oswalda, O.P. were the 
soul of the Chaochow area. Fr. Franz is a German, Sr. Oswalda, 
a Swiss, both wonderful in their spirit and discipline. The 
suggestions which I gave at the first meetings were immediately 
implemented. Fr. Franz was thinking of starting the Patrician 
movement, and I hope he hag done it. I had long chats with 
these two valiant figures in the Chaochow area. 


—Fr. Otto Hurni, of the Bethlehem Congregation was sim- 
ilarly priceless for the Taitung hsien. He was one of the few 
priests who knew Paivanese perfectly. And the people LOVED 
him! He became the Spiritual Director of the Shangwu Curia. 
When I was in Japan, he happened to meet me during his 
holidays in that lovely country. We met in Aomori-shi in Dec- 
ember... a time when Aomori city was buried deep in snow. 
It was indeed a proof of friendship to have consented to meet 
him in those circunistances! 


—Congress preparations: Fr. John K’iou, Senatus Spiritual 
Director chose one of the sample programs which John Nagle, 
my correspondent had sent to us. He called the other Senatus 
officers. In one sitting of nearly FOUR HOURS we had our 
program ready, with distribution of responsibilities and all (in- 
terpreters provided for). Fr. K’iou was Chancellor of the Arch- 
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FIRST LEGION CONGRESS IN TAIPEI.WAt the presidential table are 
H.E., the Interniincio and Rev. Fr. John K'ioun, Senatus Spiritual Director 
(with eyeglasses); the other pricat was interpreter, 


bishop when I met him, but by the time that we were prepar- 
ing for the Congress, he was appointed Secretary to the Inter- 
nuncio. ’ 


To date, he continues at the helm of the Taipei Senatus. 


—Rev, Mother Petra Ortega, F.I—Mother Petra was an old 
friend of my family. I had lost track of her, what was my 
surprise when I met her in Taiwan and stayed at the Daughters 
of Jesus house while in Taipei. Their house then was as small 
can be. The Sisters were literally crowded like sardines in a 
tin-can. What do I now owe M. Petra (Superior then) for 
having taken me in, in their house in spite of their crowded- 
ness. My room was 3 steps (literally) from the Sisters’ chapel. 


*- 86% A DAY TO REMEMBER 


One of the most enthusiastic reports about a Congress 
which I sent to Dublin was the one on the Taipei Legion Con- 
gress. It read like this: 

THE CONGRESS: What a joy to think that, while the rest 
of the country was celebrating Confucius’ Day in all sorts of 
pagan ways, the legionaries were spending a FULL day discuss- 
ing God’s business. The day was lovely, one of those days in 
which the sun seems to be at its best. The place where we 
held the Congress was the ideal place indeed. It was at the 


Dominican School in Ta chih, secluded, yet not too far from 
the bus terminal, all surrounded by hills, the building new and 
spacious, the nuns as hearty as they could be. One hundred 
and twenty legionaries and a few visitors attended. Of these, 
17 were Spiritual Directors of praesidia and Councils. The Big 
Talk of the day was given in English by the Internuncio; Fr. 
K’iou tape-recorded it and Fr. Tsai translated it into Chinese. 


The Internuncio spoke on the factors that contribute to 
the success of the apostolate and he dwelt for a few minutes 
on the Mystical Body. The Auxiliary Bishop officiated at Bene 
diction at the end of day. 


What would I not have given to enable you and Bro. Frank 
Duff to be able to peep into the three lovely sessions that we 
had. Never in my legionary career have I seen legionaries 
taking part in the sessions so spontaneously, so decidedly, so 
orderly, so enthusiastically! I had expected lulls of about 15 
or 20 minutes, as I had seen in Irish Congresses, but there was 
No luli at all in any of the sessions. I took the trouble of rec- 
ording the number of all contributors. In the first session, 20 
spoke! In the second session, 35 and in the third 38—total 93! 


In the first session, the discussion was: “Mary, the Mother 
of the Mystical Body’ This topic being so hard, I expected 
only the priests would speak. But no; only a couple of priests 
spoke. Some of the contributors had prepared their little 
talks in written form and they read them. What charmed me 
was their spontaneity in wishing to TALK! The subheadings 
were:—Relation between Mary and the Mystical Body. 

—Praesidium, the Mystical home of Nazareth 

—How legionaries can help in her Motherhood: 

a) Sanctify ourselves 

b) Rosary and meditation 

c) Be a good legionary. 
No speaker was allowed more than three minutes, some were 
over-enthusiastic they would not stop when the bell rang to call 
their attention to stop. At the end of the first session I spok® 
and said that, being perfectionists in the Legion, we should now 
aim to improve the second and third sessions and the way %® 
do so was to avoid reading papers, not to go beyond the time 
allowed and not to forget to give your name and praesidium 
to which you belong. 


The second session turned out to be a thing “of joy for— 
ever,” even the talkative vice-president who was chairman spoke 
nothing except some slight humorous remarks. It was excel 
Jent. 
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Discussion of the second session: 


How To Improve The Praesidium: 


1. Handbook study. 

2. Why some members become more or less lazy? 
3. Training of members depends on the reports. 
4. Planning for the future. 

5. How to recruit members. 


The chairman of the third session was the Senatus Treas- 
urer. The works were discussed: home to home visits, hospi- 
tal visitation, how to find new works, study of Catholicity. 


All of the priests commented that they had not expected 
such a terrific success. They greatly helped make it that suc- 
cessful. Even those who usually spoke too much were silent. 
Fr. McGrath was the last to give his contribution. 


Of all the contributions that were translated to me, I en- 
joyed most the saying of that boy (in connection with the topic 
why legionaries become more or less lazy). He said the reason 
is because they are not given enough work. There was a laugh! 
And you should have seen that junior girl who ran to the mike 
to say what she had to say. She got a hearty applause already 
on her way to the mike. 
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oe Se “SO THIS IS JAPAN!" 


I expected to find Japan as hopelessly Japanese, as Tah 
wan had seemed hopelessly Chinese to me. But no; my 15 
impressions of the Empire of the Rising Sun were different. & 
found Tokyo to be in every sense modern, that is, “Western 
Everywhere you turned your eyes to at the Haneda Internation 
Airport of Tokyo, you saw “Westernizations”: in the sign bos "1 
decorations, fantastic shops, etc. People were dressed in 
Western style (as the Japanese say) in the vast majority. 


As the Air France travel brochure says: “There is @ Dr 
found and fascinating paradox about Tokyo. This Oriental c& 7 
stands in the forefront of the world’s cities with respect to De 
science and industry. Yet to a greater degree than any of 
sister cities throughout the world, Tokyo has consciously 
tained its strong sense of the past. For western visitors, 
pan’s atmosphere is an extraordinary combination of ancies® 
style and modern precision. Both past and present are vist 
and palpable everywhere. 


“Modernity: Japanese shops are luxurious and practic 
The Japanese have invented the world’s smallest transistors 
the largest ships, the fastest locomotives. One of their day 
newspapers has the world’s largest circulation and their filme 
frequently win international prizes. 


“Tradition: Once the day is done—about 5 p.m. 
businessmen dressed in New York and London styles, re 
home to leave the Western world at their doorsteps. T 
they don their kimonos and assume the way of life which & 
with it. Often, they entertain foreign friends in Japane 


style.” 


Indeed, Tokyo is the new and the old Japan sharply f 
pleasingly) contrasted. 


In spite of the Westernized look, Japan has its whimsiea: 
Oriental ways of living. Then and there I had to begin lear 
ing such ways. To begin with, I had to learn the “art of be 
ing.’ In Japan, people do not shake hands when gree@me- 
They bow to each other. They bow several times, each watel= 
ing with care to prevent the other from bowing more oft 
than he! And some words are said at each bow. The “ai 
su” (salutation) would go something like this: 

1. Watashi wa Suzuki de Gozaimasu. (My name is Suzuee 

2. Hajimemashite ... (This is elliptical; it means: Ie 
meeting you for the first time). 
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3. Dozo, yoroshiku (O-negai itashimasu). Please favor me 
with your regards. Sometimes, (1) and (2) are inverted thus: 


Hajimemashita... Watashi wa Suzuki de gozaimasu. Dozo, yo- 
roshiku. 


I must confess that I never became proficient in bowing, 
may be it was because of my mental attitude. Unfit for grace 
and courtesy, one bow was sufficient, I thought. My friend © 
Fr. Luke used to reprimand me for not bowing three times, as 
custom requires, and as deeply as necessary, and I’d defend 
myself saying that too much bowing causes me dizziness (which 
is true). At train stations, it was amusing to see so many peo- 
ple bowing to so many others. From afar, their gestures re- 
minded me of penguins... 


The very evening of my arrival, I had to learn a second 
Japanese custom. I call it the “shoe ceremony” for short. The 
Japanese homes have a lovely, cool-looking and delicately-woven 
floor mat called “tatami”’ which is spread out in every re- 
ceiving-room and oftentimes in the bed-room too. To keep it 
clean, the “shoe ceremony” has to be practised. It goes this 
way: On entering a house, remove your shoes and leave it at 
the entrance. If there is a shoe-slipper shelf at the entrance, 
leave your shoes there, and pick out the slippers you will put 
on. Slippers are used for those parts of the house which don’t 
have the “tatami”’ (the floor-mat). When you get to the room 
with the “tatami floor’, remove your slippers and leave them 
outside. This “ceremony” ig done at home, in schools. and even 
in the church. And there is a specific way of leaving the shoes 
or slippers at the entrance. For one thing. the presence of the 
shoes at the door will indicate that its owner is in, no need 
of asking a porter for anyone (i.e. if you happen to be able to 
identify your friend’s shoes). In some families, foreigners are 
given some allowance; the moment they enter the house, they 
are told by the host or hostess: “Keep your shoes on.” I was 
always wishing that to be told to me! It was a way of making 
you take your time, for with this practice, you had to slow 
down, specially if your shoes had shoe-lace. I used to admire 
the dexterity with which the natives practised this “ceremony”, 
even with shoes that had shoe strings. My awkwardness in this 
respect never abandoned me. 


The next “novelty” to me was the Japanese custom of squat- 
ting. Japanese houses have no chairs, no furniture, except very 
low tables, one foot high from the floor. They use no beds. 
Instead, they use the “fouton” or soft mattress laid on a 
“tatami”. The bed is made up with sheets and blankets, of 
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course. Squatting is a common practice. They sit on their 
heels and they are so used to it that they can sit in that posi- 
tion for hours. I could remain in that position for only three 
minutes at a time. And I often wondered how bellied persons 
or those suffering from arthritis or rheumatism would fare. 

Then came the “ofuro” or hot bath, a feature in the Japa- 
nese life. My landlady gave me instructions immediately after 
arrival: “Please do not clean your body or rinse inside the bath 
tub; when cleaning or rinsing your body, please get off the 
tub, when you have done this, then you may go back to it.” 
The sole purpose of the hot water in the tub is to give you 
the pleasure of its heat. The same water is used by several or 
all members of the family, that is, it is not changed for each 
person taking a bath. 

Like most Oriental people, tea is the favorite drink. The 
Japanese drink green tea and black tea, usually without sugar. 
A cup of tea is offered to every visitor. But their cups look 
like little bowls. I still remember how much difficulty I found 
in drinking my tea with that kind of cup. Sometimes, I’d take 
my handkerchief in order to carry the cup to my mouth. It was 
in one of my awkward acts that a friend taught me how to 
handle the cup: all you have to do in order not to get burned 
by the heat of the cup is to hold it with two fingers— your 
thumb and your middle finger. You place your thumb at the 
rim of the cup and the middle finger at the standing base of 
the cup. What a little and simple way, yet you had to know 
the secret of handling! 


On formal occasions, tea has to be served with some cere- 
mony. Learning to perform the “tea ceremony” called “cha- 
no-yu is part of a refined girl’s preparation for social life and 
marriage. The tea ceremony is made a part of the school cur- 
riculum, specially in rich colleges. 


The Japanese language did not frighten me so much. In 
childhood my family had a Japanese friend, a certain Mr. Eno- 
moto. He was a scientist. He told us his story: the Japanese 
government had sent him to the Philippines in order to study 
the different soils of the country and their usefulness. He had 
many specimens of soil and descriptions of their uses in his 
shelves. Some were good for tobacco, some for flowers, etc. 
At the beginning of the Second World War we lost track of 
him, he must have gone home to escape imprisonment. I re- 
member how Japanese laborers who met him had awe in his 
presence. He was a bearded man, and according to the workers, 
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beards were a symbol of status and high learning. Mr. Enomoto 
initiated me in the reading of the simplest of Japanese char- 
acters called “katakana’, and I got to learn them for reading 
as well as for writing purposes. After 20 years, I still remem- 
bered the katakana I had learned in childhood, and I used to 
write my name in katakana, a thing which my new Japanese 
friends marvelled at. 


Bernadette did all the phone calls for me. Soon I learned 
how to answer a phone call. Pick up the receiver and say: 
“Moshi, moshi!” I liked its sound and its business-like repe- 
tition. 


Then there was the matter of foods. As a travel brochure 
says: “Many foreigners are timorous about Japanese foods. The 
Japanese foods are unique. For one thing, they have the quality 
of freshness. Food is rarely cooked in advance, very often, it’s 
cooked right before your eyes. Two dishes which foreigners 
usually appreciate are the “sukiyaki’ and “tempura.” The first 
is made of tender cuts of beef cooked along with many dif- 
ferent vegetables, and flavoured with soy sauce and sugar. 
Tempura consists of a number of butter-dipped, quick-fried sea- 
food tidbits served with condiments. There is also the “yakitori”, 
a melt-in-the-mouth chicken dish.” But the Japanese delicacy 
is raw fish called “sushii.” I made my experiment on “Raw 
fish” by inches. First I tried a bite as small as a Spanish bean; 
then I ate it a second time the size of a sugar cube, but I 
never got used to it altogether. 


Even for an Oriental like myself, the Japanese customs 
were indeed novelties. At the end of each of my early days, 
my favorite refrain was: “So this is Japan!” 


* * Fag: * * 


>: BaP “SUBARASHII!’* 


In pre-War days, there was a lone Japanese Bazaar located 
in Echague street, Quiapo, Manila. It specialized in Japanese 
toys. In those days, Japan had not yet made a bow to the 
world. For one thing, anything with the tag “Made in Japan” 
meant to us Filipinos: “Poor quality; undesirable.” ‘ 


But the Japan that was now before my eyes was a won- 
drous reality. The Tokyo International airport alone, could 
be considered a tourist spot, with its glamorous show-windows, 


* Japanese word which means ““Wonderful!” 
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its exuberant shops, its every inch colorful, Everything you 
saw in Tokyo, the face of Japan, seemed spic-and-span. 


Japan is WONDERLAND. To begin with, the Japanese 
people are an amazingly gifted race. There is no illiteracy in 
Japan, not even in the remotest islands beyond the mainland. 
Not even garbage-collectors or market-vendors are ignoramuses. 
And in order to master and write their abstruse characters, 
killing efforts have to be exerted! 


The Japanese are the most voracious readers I have seen 
in my life. There was not a single time when, passing by a 
bookstore I did not find it crowded. My first impressions were 
that there was a bargain on. On my way to church for Mass 
at 6 a.m. I saw lots of men reading the newpapers while walk- 
ing in the streets, and holding the papers open to the length 
of their outstretched arms. Oftentimes, they unthinkingly would 
block the traffic, and the taxi-drivers would lose their temper 
that early in the morning. During my many train trips of 
6, 7, 8 or 10 hours, I saw men do nothing but read, read, read 
during the entire journey, as if they had a deadline to finish 
their reading. All conversations and even distractions were 
foregone for the sake of the absorbing reading. In no country 
of the Orient are literary, scientific, art and religious books 
so soon translated as in Japan—and in what profusion! Truly, 
the Japanese are widely read. This accounts for their high 
cultural standards. 


And how industrious the Japanese people can be. You dont 
see men gather in barber-shops or street-corners, or rural shops. 
just to gossip and look around. No such sight in Japan. Every- 
body is doing something all the time. Even children, four or five 
years old have their own little occupations. Idleness is not 
in the vocabulary of Japan. 


Public service is most efficient. Take the telephone system. 
You have phones everywhere — in street-kiosks, in many many 
stores. In central places like the Tokyo Central station, by the 
hundreds. Once I made a long distance phone call from a res- 
taurant. I was in Kyoto and put a call for Fukuoka, a distance 
comparable to Philippine from Aparri to Albay. Elsewhere, youa 
have to wait for hours; in Japan—and from a restaurant— 
it was a matter of 15 minutes. 


Take the telegraph service. I had to travel continuously. 
If I sent an ordinary telegram, it was received after two hours 
maximum three hours. If an urgent telegram, in less than am 
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hour. Nobody among those who were scheduled to fetch me 


ever missed me in my two and a half years in Japan. Suba- 
rashii! 


Postal service was most satisfactory. Delays in the mail 
occured only after natural catastrophes or accidents, or during 
strikes of postal servicemen. Otherwise, the mail was picked 
up (in the cities) several times a day, and you could watch 
the mail limousine at such an hour, and you would not be dis- 
appointed. The special delivery was perfect. In fact, there 
were envelopes in which outside were printed (in Japanese 
characters): “This letter was mailed at such an hour, such 
a date.” If the special delivery letter did not reach you within 
the day of mailing, you could bring your complain to the post- 
office. And the philatelic division was just wonderful, too. How 
orderly, how prompt and hearty the service, The stamps for 
sale were on display, each stamp is identified with a number. 
When you bought stamps from the philatelic division, you had 
to fill in a form for that purpose. In tabulations, the following 
items had to be filled in: Number of the stamp, denomina- 
tions, number of pieces, total price. This filled in, you passed 
by a window where your computations are checked. If found 
correct, you pass on to the next window and pay, and to still 
a third one where you get your stamps. Even when I had to 
buy 50 different kinds of stamps, I was dispatched in 15 minutes. 
Subarashii! 


The transportation facilities in Japan are uniquely effi- 
cient. I heard that some countries have taken it as model— 
including the Soviet Union. There is absolute punctuality. 
I heard several motormen who were very apologetic because 
arrival was either one minute late or one minute too soon. The 
sound system is installed in most buses and electric trains. 
The conductor announces the name of the next stop as well as 
departure and arrival. 


Tokyo has an extensive network of National and private 
railways—16780 miles long, linking Tokyo with its suburbs. 
The most practical way to tour Japan is by railways. Each 
train has a name, a poetic one at that: for example, Tsubame 
(the lark); Kodama (the echo); Sakura (cherry blossom) etc. 
There are several kinds of trains: the ordinary, slow one; the 
semi-express; the express; the special express. The last named 
are luxurious trains, with first and second class only. Booking 
has to be made 15 days before the trip. It receives only sitting 
passengers. Seats are numbered; each seat has a folding table 
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attached to it, and in the first class, each seat has a transistor 
radio. Foods and drinks are sold during the journey. The train 
servers carry them around many times during the trip. News- 
papers and magazines and even “omiyages” (gifts) are available 
in like manner. Every two or three hours, the boys sweep the 
floor of the first class coaches. Service is courteous, prompt, 
and at frequent intervals. Also, passengers can receive and 
send telegrams and phone calls right in the train during the 
trip. Those who prefer to dine in the dining car are made 
to choose their menu and time-schedule. But the extraordinary 
feature of these trains is that they are extra-fast. A distance 
of 500 kilometers is done in six and a half hours, with only 15 
minutes stop during the entire journey. Since I left Japan in 
1962, the time has been reduced to one half the original time 
I am told, which means that the train moves at airplane speed. 
Subavashii! 


The electric trains densha, are no less wonderful. At office 
hours, you get them every two minutes; outside of the crowded 
hours, every three minutes. Each time the train arrives, there are 
12 coaches, and each is full to capacity. Punctually, at the 
whistle of the station-guards, the platform guards (one for 


each coach) push the people into the coaches and the doors 
close off rapidly, and the train moves on. Even in the crowding, 
nobody says a word of complaint. The subways operate in a 
similar manner, they are available at certain hours, every 
minute. Even if accidents happen, the delay is short — about 
half an hour only and the service comes back to normal. On 
one occasion, our train collided with a bicycle in the crossing: 
on another occasion it killed a man. The service was inter- 
rupted, but to my surprise, after half an hour, everything 
returned to normal; and at the end of the line, people were 
informed about the cause of the delay. In the meantime, sug- 
gestions were given to those who might not have the patience 
to wait till the emergency situation is over: Subarashii! 

Public repair service goes fast and efficiently. On a certain 
occasion, I was due in a town in the Miyazaki prefecture. The 
day before, a natural disaster had taken place— there were 
land slides in the mountains. The bus routes were temporarily 
changed. Our route was five times longer through a deviation 
that had to be done in the meantime. I stayed in that ‘town 
four days only. What was my delight to find, that on my way 
back, the roads had been repaired, and our bus consequently 
went by the ordinary short route. If bridges are destroyed, 
the repair is sometimes finished in a fortnight or a month. 
Subarashii! 


And the police force! A day before my departure from 
Japan, in the evening a hold-upper dared my landlady. While 
he was threatening her with a pistol, her daughter Lucy phoned 
for a policeman. In a few minutes, the policeman was at home, 
taking a report of the case. That same evening, the hold-upper 
was caught in the Ueno station, Tokyo. Next day, the case 
was featured in the newspapers. Police service is available in 
any part of Japan, day or night! But we are only in the thresh- 
hold of Wonderland, ready, however, to give a look into the 
deeper admirable qualities of the Nippon people. 


The Japanese are essentially orderly, disciplined, refined 
and artistic. If Order ig heaven’s first law, the Japanese will 
certainly qualify easily for heaven. With the Japanese, 
queuing is spontaneous. They do not quarrel over a seat in the 
bus or in the train. They take their time because they love 
order. Without previous instruction, the Catholics queu for the 
Communion table. For anything for that matter. 


They are as disciplined as military men. On several occa- 
sions, I watched closely Japanese reactions, saying to myself: 
“If that man were Filipino, he would just cross straight ahead, 
instead of going round about, just because the sign says he 
shouldn’t cross. How exemplary!” 


The Japanese are refined people. Because the Japanese 
soul is terribly sensitive to the point of touchiness, he is care- 
ful not to hurt others’ feelings. When someone beloved dies 
in Japan, the family and relatives announce the fact with a 
smile—so it is said—so as not to pain the one who hears 
the news. There is a Japanese word which describes summarily 
the Japanese soul— “kimochi”— which represents the sensi- 
tivity of the Japanese. -This probably accounts for the fact 
that the Japanese do not open up. I have heard missionaries 
say that, in ten years or so acquaintance with a Japanese 
family, they still cannot say that they know them well. The 
Japanese character is awfully reserved. They are afraid to 
hurt. 


The Japanese are very artistic people. Every inch of Japan 
possesses some scenic view. That is why beauty becomes a part 
of Japanese life. Being lovers of nature, their artistic sense 
is highly developed. Their keen and delicate feelings for art 
are revealed in the way they dress—so simply yet so ele- 
gantly; in the way their wrap their foods —with such dainti- 
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mess and grace; in their sketches and paintings, in their silks 
and nishijins (kind of brocade); in their flower arrangements. 
The Japanese are noted for their love of “ikebana” the art of 
flower arrangement. They not only put their flowers in a vase; 
no, they put their flowers in a certain way, with symbolism, 
with a touch of art. This is what is called “ikebana”’, now an 
art that has spread to many parts of the world. The Japanese 
portray sceneries in their flower arrangement, so they say and 
pretend. They represent even abstract ideas, they claim, There 
are “ikebana teachers” and courses and students galore. 


Japan is a picturesque country. This explains why it is 
flooded with tourists. The gamut of guided tours is unsurpass- 
able. There are daily tours—day or night, of varying lengths: 
two hours, four, eight; one-day tours, one-week, and even several 
months. The tourist chooses his favorite schedule, pays the fee 
which includes fare, lunches, souvenirs, entrance tickets, ete. 
and then gets on his bus. 


The tour-buses are beautifully clean and dignified-looking, 
ever ready for service. The bus has a loud speaker. The tour- 
guide is usually the bus conductor who is ordinarily a charm- 
ing young lady. She speaks from the mike. If the tour is an 
English tour, she speaks in English. There are tours in several 
languages besides Japanese. As soon as the bus is on the move, 
she goes to the mike, greets her passengers, introduces her- 
self to them. Then she requests the passengers to introduce 
themselves by giving their names and nationalities. She warns 
that, those who are unwilling to give their names may abstain 
from doing so. She then instructs how the identifications are 
to proceed: left side, first row, second row etc.; then right side, 
first row, second row, etc. All the passengers know one an- 
other shortly after starting time. 


Then she continues her work proper explaining the in- 
teresting spots: the buildings, streets, sceneries, etc. 


— 


In the Japanese tours, there is photo-taking at some point 
during the excursion. The photographer is already waiting 
when the bus arrives at that given point. At the end of the 
tour, the photos are ready and can be bought from either the 
tour-guide or from the bus terminal. And the photos are of 
excellent quality. I still have mine in good condition after 
seven years! 


Guided tours are available in all large provincial capitals 
I was in Kagoshima city once, waiting for my train which was 
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to arrive after three hours. There was a two-hour tour, I joined 
it and was back to the train station on time to catch my train, 
In Japan it is easy to plan anything, even six months in ad- 
vance. The element of “punctuality” makes plans realizable. 
Subdarashii! 


Another outlet for the Japanese artistic temperament are 
the Festivals. 


The Japanese enjoy festivals immensely because many of 
their festivities are traditional and date back to ancient times 
of their history, and because the feasts are most picturesque. 


The New Year’s Festival is the most important and beau- 
tiful. It is the day when the ladies don their costly and pre- 
cious kimonos many of which are modernized. They all look 
like brides on that day. Their hair dress is complicated with 
so many decorations and trimmings but they are lovely! They 
get ready with their hair-dress the night of December 31, and 
Mm order not to spoil their hair-dress, they sleep on wooden 
pillows (only on occasions like this, not everyday, as many for- 


eigners think). 


On New Year’s Day, their temples are thronged. I went 
to the Meiji shrine, but I did not see any ceremony at ail. 
People crowd to the temple, pause for a few minutes and pray 
with bowed heads, then drop a few coins in their alms-box 
then leave. All along the way to the shrine, I saw pieces of 
paper tied to the branches of trees and plants. I inquired what 
those papers meant. They told me they were prayers of peti- 
tions to their gods. On New Year’s day, the houses are adorned 
with traditional decorations and during the ceremonial meals 
“todo” a spiced and sugared wine is served. Kites for boys and 
shuttlecocks for girls are the favorite games. On this day the 
highlight is that the Emperor comes to the balcony of his 
Palace to greet his subjects. There are epic dances performed 
mm honor of His Highness. 


Whatever date you visit Japan —specially Tokyo — there 
is sure to be a festival, if not right away, then very soon. Of 
the Festivals I saw, I remeiiber some: The Dolls’ Festival. 
celebrated on March 3. On that day, girls show their favorite 
dolls dressed in court costumes. They display them as if in 
an exhibition. The Flower Festival on April 8th, celebrates 
Buddha's birthday, specially with cherry blossom dances. July 
7th is the “Tanabata” or Star festival. Legend has it that two 
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constellations meet on either side of the Milky Way. In their 
gardens, the children plant bamboo rods or poles on which 
hang stripes of colored papers. The “Sichigosan” Festival is 
celebrated in honor of the children whose ages are “sicht” 
(seven), “go” (five) and “san” (three). Boys or girls of these 
ages are dressed in gala attire and brought by their parents 
to the sanctuary nearest to their home. 


There is something in Japan which is a sort of compendium 
of all the beautiful traits of the Japanese. That something is 
the network of gigantic DEPARTMENT STORES. 


As the Japan Air Lines travel propaganda says: “Tokyo 
igs a shopper’s paradise and the most convenient way to shop 
is to visit the many mammoth department stores scattered im 
the Nihonbashi and Ginza districts. These stores stock almost 
anything — from dog food to motor boats and you are assured 
to find almost anything you want under one roof.” 


One of the most exciting experiences in my life was that 
of shopping in a Tokyo department store. How remarkable its 
every feature! Prepare a list of a hundred items, and you will 
not have to go to another store elsewhere. You'll find what you 
want in just that store. Subarashii! But the list of subarashiis 
doesn’t stop here. I want to enumerate the admirable good 
points I found in each and every department store in Tokyo 


that I went to: 


—The store is huge—some department stores have six 
stories; others eight, but there’s no difficulty— there are esca- 
lators, there are elevators, and plenty of them, you have to 
wait for your turn but little. The Christmas-motif is specially 
memorable. On the ground floor, the the entrance inside, the 
Christmas motif is represented in a huge artistic way. 


—In both ends of every escalator, there are girls standing 
there, just to greet you and to say “thank you” to each cus- 
tomer. They are dressed neatly and smartly and they can in- 
form you on anything you want to know. Each employee, in 
whatever floor he may be, can inform you of the stock of 
each and every story. All are courteous. Instead of instructing 
you to look at the directory which is in every single floor and 
wing, they just answer you correctly and amiably. 


—And those stocks—how huge! In the doll section, for 
instance, the section of the Japanese dolls alone is a lovely 
sight indeed. You'll see all kinds of dolls, of all sizes, of all 
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prices, from thumb-size, to life-size dolls. Hundreds are dis- 
played, tens of thousands must be in the stock. And for each 
doll a box, even for the thumb-size dolls you get a box, and 
it is wrapped as if for a gift. Japanese sales girls don’t ask 
you if it is for gift, they wrap your purchase as if it were. 
Period. And their wrapping— how beautiful, how dainty, how . 
artistic. And above all, how expertly fast they do the wrap- 
pings in paper which are most colorfully designed. 


— How rich the stock! There’ll be all sizes, all kinds, all 
prices of any kind of goods you are looking for. And if by 
chance they do not have what you want, they suggest to you 
where you can secure it. I had an experience along this line. 
I had a letter-balance in miniature (for 50 grs.) which I bought 
in Portugal. I was sure to get it in Japan, too. I inquired about 
it. I was told to go to the section where balances are sold. But. 
there was none. You should see how restless everybody in that 
section became —they began telling one another, how is it pos- 
sible not to have such a thing in their stock. Finally, one sug- 
gested that I go to the largest book and stationery store just 
across the street assuring me that I would find it there. Indeed 
she was right. That article was sold at the Maruzen book and 
stationery store, as I was told. That was the ONLY article I 
ever had in my shopping lists that I did not find where I ex- 
pected to find it. 


— Another characteristic of the department store is that, 
everyday there is a bargain of some goods. One week it may be 
a bargain of women’s dresses; another of umbrellas and rain- 
coats, still another day of electrical appliances, but there’s 
always one. Bargain floor was usually the 6th. Even bargain 
goods seemed first class to me, for the only difference is that 
they were not wrapped beautifully as the articles of the new 
stock. 


— And what conveniences did the department stores pro- 
vide for! In some of them, travellers’ cheques were accepted 
on the ground floor. In all of them, there were separate res- 
taurants: for Chinese foods, for Japanese foods, for Western 
foods respectively. Needless to indicate that in each wing of 
every story there were beautiful clean lavatories for men and 
women. 


I enjoyed very much my shoppings at the dept. stores. At 
times, while having to wait a couple of hours for my trains, 
T’d go into one of them and just go around. It was a perfect 


sight-seeing. “You’d see pearl jewelry, (true and fancy), lingerie, 
damascenés and brocades, fans, bamboo ware, dolls (Japanese 
and international), lacquerware, China ware, wood-block prints, 
silk fabrics, LOVELY KIMONOS, Japanese brides dress (some 
costing $1,000), other products of Japanese nimble hands, elec- 
trical goods: transistor radios, tape-recorders, television sets, 
cameras, binoculars. In short, you'd get anything from chop- 
sticks to television.” 


Japan’s every province in the mainland has its department 
stores in the capital cities, though of course, not so rich! 


The beauty and richness of the department stores simply 
overwhelmed me, and I would say to myself: “All the riches 
found in our Escolta (main shopping center) put together would 
not compare favorably with just one of these department stores 
of Tokyo.” Subarashii, a thousand times subarashii! 


- 67> BEHIND THE WHEEL 


It was middle of October 1960. It was now time to start 
threading my paths in this Beautiful Land of the Chrysanthe- 
mums by way of putting finishing touches to the ready-made 
Legion edifice which I found on arrival. That construction had 
been engineered by the first Envoy, Miss Agnes Orlebar who 
had had an urgent call-back to her country Australia. 


My present task was not a difficult one. I had only to take 
over, to assay and assess the Legion in Japan. On the one hans, 
transportation facilities in Japan are super-excellent; on the 
other, I had all the support I could expect. In the West, I had 
precursors; in the East, I had expert guides and devoted sup-— 
porters. I felt like the big ocean to which all the confluent 
streams of the love of our ardent promoters converged. How 
evenly distributed were “my confluent streams”: His Excellency 
Bishop Peter A. Kobayashi was and still is in the “Tohoku™ 
(northeast); Bernadette Okubo was and still is in the “Kanto™ 
(Central Japan); Father John S. Maeda and Sister Marie Elise 
Baumann were in the “Kansai” (middle South); His Excellency 
Bishop Dominic Fukahori is in “Kyushu” (most southern re- 
gion). Before long, another prop came from beyond the maim 
land, from Amami-oshima, with Fathers Jerome Lukaszewski 
and Luke Dyjak as main protagonists. 
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BERNADETTE S. OKUBO was the first entry in my heart. 
She was my first co-worker, guide, translator, friend—all in 
one. She was among those who came to the Haneda airport 
to meet me on arrival. She spent the first days with me. When 
I arrived, she was boarding at Yusei Kansha No. 18, 1566 Ma- 
gome Higashi, 1-chome, Ota-ku, Tokyo. She shared her room 
with me. There must have been some misunderstanding with 
her landlady, for after my first night’s sleep in those quarters, 
her landlady told her I was forbidden to stay there. What was 
poor Bernadette’s embarrassment! Next day, she anxiously 
sought for an accommodation for me, and she found it at the 
Etos’, her friends, where I stayed ever since. 


Bernadette was my teacher in Japanese. 


She loved my being amused in learning the Japanese ono- 
matopeic words like “iro-iro’’ (miscellaneous), “fura-fura’’. 
In turn, I taught her some Tagalog words and the one she en- 
joyed most was “halo-halo” (which means of all sorts, mis- 
cellaneous, mixed)... 


Bernadette is single; of middle age. She has an only brother 


who is married and has three children. She is a graduate of 
the Sisters’ Sacred Heart College in Tokyo where she learned 
English. She is accustomed and very familiar with Western 
ways and that makes her an efficient guide. She is a Catholic 
for over 15 years now. Her brother, Niiro, is a Catholic, too, 
having graduated from the Jesuit Sophia University in Tokyo. 


She was the first President of the first Praesidium in 
Tokyo, Praes. Regina Pacis in Omori Church. She spent a 
few years teaching in Shizuoka where she was a Curia Officer. 
On her return to Tokyo from Shizuoka she was made to belong 
to the so-called Joint Committee. She was so valuable to this 
Joint Committee that Mr. Arai, the chairman, refused to allow 
her to accept the candidacy to a vacant position in the Tokyo 
Comitium. 


But in the end, she had to accept being President of the 
Comitium which later became the Tokyo Senatus. She will 
finish her second term as Tokyo Senatus President any time 
now. 


As Tokyo Senatus President, she was welcomed with open 
arms as visitor to the Naze Comitium, Amami-Oshima. The 
Concilium sent her to Okinawa where she worked full-time for 
several months, setting up Curiae there. 
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praesidium is the LOVELIEST in all Japan. It is called Prae- 
sidium CAUSA NOSTRAE LETITIAE (Cause of Our Joy). Indeed 
the praesidium gives great joy to the Lady in Blue, for it (the 
praesidium) can be justly said to have the “world record” (of 
those I have seen). My only point against it is that it is com- 
posed of all women. But that is not her fault. For me, a prae 
sidium to be ideal in every sense, should be either mixed or 
at least composed of all men. 


Sister Marie Elise is a great devotee of the Bl. Mother. 
I remember her first complaint to me. I would call her “Sister 
Elise” and she would correct: “Marie Elise.’ For her, the name 
would not be complete without the “Marie” in it. 


As soon as she learned of my arrival in Japan, she wrote 
me to Tokyo a welcome letter, but she warned I should not go 
to Kyoto then, for Kyoto can be cold in winter. It was about 
March when I finally met her. In spite of her busy schedule. 
she had always time to exchange ideas with me about our 
common love, the Legion. 


She is a great linguist: she knows English, French, German, 
Chinese and Japanese. She speaks the last language with mas- 
tery. She was my translator during the first Legion Congress 
held in Osaka. She was one of the visitors in that Congress. 


One of her sisters died in Korea. I visited the tomb of 
that little sister of hers when I was in Seoul, Korea. 


Her latest news about the Legion in Kyoto and in Japan 
in general is that, ever since Vatican Council II “The Legion 
of Mary has gained much in all the churches, and you’d love 
to attend the Comitium now here.” 


* * * * * 


FATHER JOHN S. MAEDA. They tell me that most of 
the native priests in Japan come from Nagasaki, the land of 
the Martyrs. Fr. Maeda is one such priest, with Japanese 
Catholic ancestry. He hails from the Island of Goto, belonging 
to the Nagasaki Prefecture and Archdiocese. 


In the Orient, tradition has it that parents are very care- 
ful in the choice of names for their babies. I heard of cases 
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in which, they wait for several months before they decide on 
the choice of name. For, they watch the babies so that the 
name may coincide with the qualities which the name expresses. 
As a result of such long observations, the name represents 
taithfully the bearer of the name. 


This bit of tradition seems to have been true particularly 
as regards Fr. Maeda. For he is what his name implies: gen- 
tle. He is as gentle as a sweetheart. No wonder he was very 
mysterious about his name. I asked him several times what 
the “S” after his Christian name signified, and he would evade 
my question. But I wanted to know it by all means, and I 
finally came upon it. I was working in Nagasaki. And who- 
ever knew him would get my question: “What is Fr. Maeda’s 
Japanese name?” I chanced upon a woman who was then the 
cook of a certain priest. She told me she was his playmate 
and neighbor in childhood. How happy that discovery! His 
name is “Sunao” which means gentle. 


When I met Fr. Maeda, he was parish-priest of Kitahama 
Church, the most central church in Osaka. On Sundays, he 
would meet lots of tourists who came to Mass in his church. 
He was in the best of positions to meet those foreigners, for he 
is most Westernized. He made his priestly studies in Rome, 
was ordained in the “Propaganda Fide College” by Cardinal P. 
Fumasondi Biondi. 


He got to know the Legion through an Australian priest 
named Rev. Fr. E. Dundon, who was a fervent admirer of the 
Legion. He responded to the call of the Legion promptly and 
admirably. He loved the Legion from hair to toe. There is 
nothing that he could do for the Legion which he wouldn’t do. 


The moment you entered the Kitahama church, you’d know 
the Pastor was a legionary priest. The large vexillum of the 
Osaka Comitium was always on display at the side of the main 
altar. On one single day of the year it would not be seen: on 
Good Friday, for the liturgy would not permit it. But all other 
days had it there. 


He had four or five praesidia under his direct care, and to 
each meeting he would attend, if not from beginning to end, at 
least a good portion of the meeting. Recruiting was continuous, 
Comitium meetings were held in Kitahama church (second floor). 
He tried to interest all priests he met. In no Japanese Coun- 
cil were there so many Japanese Spiritual Directors as in his. 
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His parishioners adore him. There is not a day I saw him 
without some “omiyage.” He receives innumerable gifts, every- 
day is like Christmas for him. I imagine that there is hardlv 
a day in the year when he does not receive an “omiyage.” 


He is a man of few words. Tell him any story and his only 
comment or remark will likely be: ‘“Soooo0o000?” And yeti, 
people tell him all their confidences. Once he was recipient 
of a big legionary secret. He felt that being something related 
to the Legion, he had to tell me. We were then on a long trip 
by the special express train. He requested his seatmate to 
change place with me who was seated a few rows behind him. 
His seat-mate consented. Then and there, during the trip, he 
revealed that “Legion secret” to me which kepc me several 
nights awake. That big it was! Later, this revelation was 
confirmed by the very interested parties. Fr. Maeda’s quiet 
ways ever reminded me of the spiritual saying: “And let every 
man be swift to hear, but slow to speak and slow to anger.” 
He possessed all these wise and holy recommendations. 


One of his weaknesses is collecting handbooks and tesse- 


ras, and I was alway delighted to help him increase his col- 
lections. He has some 20 kinds of handbooks and 30 tesseras. 


Of the minuses in life, I know only one of his and it is 
this: he is hopeless as a correspondent. Most people like to 
receive letters but they don’t reply; but Fr. Maeda neither 
likes to write nor to receive. This reveals his keen sense of 
justice. Surely the reason why he does not like to receive is 
because he feels that he cannot reciprocate. Evn so, people 
continue writing to him and sending him a huge number—piles 


—of Christmas cards. 


Personally, what favors do I not owe Fr. Maeda? Whena 
I reached Osaka, he gave me all the hospitality due to a prin- 
cess. He himself, with the help of his assistant priest, Fr. 
Thomas Tsubouchi, prepared my room in the second floor of 
Kitahama church building. Both priests painted my room. He 
provided me with everything. In short, he fathered me with 
utmost care; he was the guarantor for my entry to Japan; he 
offered me free hospitality in Osaka everyday of my stay there; 
he would go as far as taking me to the train station or fetch- 
ing me on each arrival, and when unable to do so, he always 
sent somebody. He also provided me with co-workers specially 
for extension works in remote places. His Comitium, later Se- 
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Rev. Fr. John Maeda and Ree. 
Fr. Thomas Tsubouchi, are m © 
picnic with Osaka legionaries. 


natus, always gave generous contributions to the Concilium 
through the envoy. 


Fr. Maeda knows English and Italian aside from Latin and 
the classical languages and his own Japanese. In spite of his 
knowledge of English, it was fun when, one day, getting ready 
to translate the new ejaculations of the tessera into Japanese, 
he confessed: “J really do not know how to translate: ‘AU 
ye heavenly powers, Mary’s Legion of angels’!” It was fun to 
see him perplexed. 


Fr. Maeda is a middle aged-man (at present in his middle 
50’s). Although Japanese, he is not too Japanese-looking, *e 
he could be taken for a Filipino, too. When I invited him tv 
come to pay us a visit to the Philippines, he asked: “Wont 
the Filipino people dislike me and get angry at me?” I toid 
him he should not say he was a Japanese, and nobody would 
take him for such. I still dream that someday he will have 
a chance to visit the Philippines and the Legion of Mary in 
this Pearl of the Orient. 


At present Fr. Maeda is Pastor in Toyonaka Church, on 
the outskirts of Osaka City. He is still the Osaka Senatus Spi- 
ritual Director. On the occasion of the Senatus Inauguration 
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His Excellency Most Rev. Peter 
Kobayashi, D.D., Bishop of Sendai 
and the translator of the Legion 
handbook, He is a fervent legion: 
ary and a noted orator. 


he gave me a beautiful gift: a brooch of true Mikimoto pearls; 
and I gave him a Vexillina. 


% * xe % * % 


His Excellency Most Rev. PETER A. KOBAYASHI, Bishop 
of Sendai Diocese. This Bishop is a staunch legionary. I 
saw that from the first moment. My first lunch in Sendai was 
at his residence. We were six at table. He sat me to his right, 
there were three priests: his private secretary, the Curia Spiritual 
Director and another one. 


I spent a whole week in Sendai. This is the seat of the 
“Tohoku” (northeast Prefectures including Aomori-ken, Iwate- 
ken, Miyagi-ken and Fukushima-ken.) Sendai is the capital of 
of the Miyagi-ken and the seat of the Diocese. 


Bishop Kobayashi is a great orator and writer. He is fa- 
mous throughout Japan. On this account, he was asked to 
revise the Japanese handbook, as there were many complaints 
about the translation. He was indeed the man most called 
for to do that job; firstly, because of his love for the Legion, 
secondly, for his ability. When the priests suggested this to 
me, I wondered whether it would be possible to check the Bishop 
on this matter, but I was told that it would, as the Bishop is 
most open-minded. Bishop Kobayashi accepted to revise the 
handbook, not only that: he promised to finish the revision 
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by the end of the year 1961. He did finish his revision—nhe 
alone—to the gratitude of the Concilium and the Japanese 
Legion and mine own. 


The Sendai Curia was originally affiliated to Yokohama 
Comitium; on the occasion of my visit to Sendai, however, 
Bishop Kobayashi asked for a Comitium which I promised him 
as soon as the Legion had become bigger in his Diocese. He 
was very eager to make all his priests adopt the Legion. He 
invited me to give talks to priests. I want to describe one of 
the Priests’ Meeting which I copy from my report to Dublir 
dated October 3, 1961 which reads as follows: 


“PRIESTS’ MEETING at the Bishop’s House and in the 
presence of the Bishop. His Excellency introduced us (Berna- 
dette and me) to the priests (all Japanese except the Retreat- 
Master and his own private Secretary) who had just finished 
their Retreat. In all there were 20 priests. Before I spoke, 
His Excellency read out to them the “OBJECTIONS ANTICIP- 
ATED” from the Legion handbook. And he jokingly added: 
‘And Miss Lucas says that these are only some of the usual 
objections, there are many more.” I just said a few words ani 
then invited them to discuss with me their own points of view 
and difficulties. They did. One young priest was awfully JOC*- 
minded, and he had such a loud voice, overwhelming all of us 
with his argument and loud voice; there was another priest. 
young, too, who was most interested but asked a few questions 
for information. Many of the middle-aged were absolutely im- 
different, they did not say a word, one was sleeping half the 
time. At one point, the Redemptorist priest, asked me if i 
Japan, some groups had disappeared and when I said that indeed 
some groups have disappeared, but that their number was al- 
most insignificant, one of the ‘indifferentists’ raised his hand 
and asked his neighbors, “Did you lose your praesidium?” Ana 
one, two, three neighbors of his said “Yes,” and with his owm 
praesidium, he pointed out (almost proudly, as if to defeat some 
argument) HERE ARE FOUR PRAESIDIA that disappeared, 3%, 
only in Sendai, 4 praesidia have gone to the rocks. Some of 
his colleagues laughed at his supposed “ingenuity, or did they 
think it victory?” I doubt if the Bishop liked that gesture... 
I made it clear to them that the Legion in JAPAN was in ext 
tence, from Aomori-ken to Kumamoto-ken (as far as I myself 
have seen with my own eyes) and that there were excellent 
praesidia everywhere, some weak, too, but not too many, and 


Pays Young Workers’ Association (initials are from the French name). 
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Aomori Curia meeting of April 1961. 
The entire Curia including some S.D?s 


that the degree of excellence LARGELY depended on the priest 
himself, his attitudes, his interest and zeal. To these words, 
there was no comment... All in all, the meeting was lively and 
had it not been for the presence of the Bishop, I think it could 
easily have been ‘tumultuous’.”’ 


The Bishop insistently invited me to speak again and again 
to his priests. I accepted to speak a second time; no more a 
third time. Indeed priests occupy a strategic position in the 
Church; even if the Bishop wants, if they do not, nothing can 
be done. 


Next time I met Bishop Kobayashi was in the Miyazaki 
prefecture. He was giving a Retreat in Miyazaki-shi and he 
invited me to go there during his stay. At night, after the 
Bishop’s last conference, I gave a talk to the older ladies: 
About 30 were present. I spoke to them about the motherhood 
of Our Lady as being the spirit behind all the Legion works. 
They were amused when I told them that, after all, the Legion 
gives them what they like to do: to talk (we women are reputed 
for that, I said), but of course, in the Legion our talking has 
to be the Mary-inspired way. The Bishop who was my tran- 
Slator all through the days of his retreat, spoke about his own 
experiences before me, and he would summarize the duties of 
Legion membership. 
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Osaka in 12 hours. Thirdly, he alleged the incomparable fit- 
ness of the officers of the Fukuoka Comitium. He was parti- 
cularly urging the plan to be realized, as he had heard tha* 
I was soon to leave Japan. 


I found the Bishop very calm and very reasonable, and 
even after telling him that we also needed the approval of the 
Concilium and if the Concilium said no, we would have to wait, 
he said humbly, he was willing to abide by the Concilium deci- 
sion. All in all, he had the right attitude—hoping for the best, 
expecting the worse to happen. 


The Concilium granted His Excellency’s petition: that Fu- 
kuoka have a Senatus for Kyushu. 


The Bishop had a very special invitation that day—one 
of his confreres had his Episcopal Consecration, but the Bishop 
declined that invitation in order to attend the Inaugural Se- 
natus Meeting which took place on June 3, 1962 and the details 
of which will be given in a separate chapter. 


Bishop Fukahori, judging from his name, belongs to an old 
family of Catholic ancestry of Nagasaki. There are many Fu- 
kahoris in Nagasaki. He is 2 mild type of character. He is 
ever thoughtful of me. Whenever I send him a card, for his 


Feastday, for Christmas, I am sure to get a reply. I got 
reply cards even from Rome when he attended the Vatican 
Council Il. He’s such a friend. 


I remember him fondly as “The Bishop who asked for a 
Senatus and got it!” 


My report to Dublin dated December 11, 1961 read as fol- 
lows: “And now for the MOST THRILLING STORY: Setting: 
Amami-oshima or just Oshima Islands. These islands are be- 
tween the mainland and Okinawa. There are four islands, 
the most important being that of Honto. Naze is the only city 
and might be considered as the capital. The Islands are taken 
care of largely by the Conventual American Franciscans, but 
there are some priests who are not Franciscans, two or three 
secular priests and one Xaverian, 


“Think of the thrill when, discussing my plan of work 
with Fr. Jerome, the Provincial Superior, he put down in my 
notebook a list of 29 places with Legion possibilities. We marked 
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with asterisks the most probable among the probables, and 
there are 10 black asterisks, and of these ten, 2 are with red 
asterisks. I am THRILLED to the utmost. When it comes to 
Legion possibilities, this is, I think ‘the land flowing with miix 
and honey. ALL the priests, except perhaps one or two have 
adiready definitely accepted the invitation to organize the Leg- 
ion. Some are awfully KEEN, like Fr. Luke who has 7 ou:- 
posts, and he says he wants a praesidium in EACH.” 


Background of these Islanders: they are about the most 
progressive in Catholicism in Japan. Daily communicants here 
would strike you as the Sunday churchgoers in the mainland. 
People are simple, some with deep faith, and the Fathers have 
an absolute hold on them. 


There are prospects of about 30 praesidia and two or three 
Curias in the near future. Fr. Jerome insists that I should 
exhaust all the possibilities here, and I certainly will. I have 
already appealed to the Oshima people to become the “leaven”™ 
of Japan. There are only one or two weak associations here, 
the least weak or loose is that of the Militia of Mary Immacu:- 
ate which the Fathers organized along Legion lines. Fr. Jerome 
says that the Legion should be THE association in Amami- 
oshima. 


This “land flowing with milk and honey” in Japan is the 
only place where missionaries are able to baptize yearly some 
200 or 300 persons, mostly adults. 


FR. JEROME LUKASZEWSKI, OFMConv. is an American- 
Polish. He is as tall as the Tokyo tower. His eyes are deep 
blue-gray, like those of a seraph. My first impression of his 
family name was that it was mine own in Polish. Everybody 
calls him “Fr, Jerome” for short, but he is not the only Fr. 
Jerome in the Missions. When the other is with him, then “Fr. 
Jerome the Superior” is his identification. He is not only the 
Head of the Franciscan Conventuals in Oshima, but he is also 
the Vicar-General of the Kagoshima Diocese. He smokes not, 
drinks not. Drives’ not either. He is the only priest in the 
Mission of Oshima who does no driving. But everybody else 
drives him to his destination. 


Fr. Jerome is the soul of the Franciscan Mission in Oshi- 
ma. He loves his poor, spares no efforts to succour them, to 
improve their situation in life with the help of his innumerable 
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Fr, Jerome towers all the others. The Prelate in this photo is the Internuncio Magr. 
Enrici; to the Internuncio’s right side is the Bishop of Kagoshima to which Amami-oshima 
belongs. 

friends abroad, chiefly in the United States. When I was in 
Amami-oshima, there were about 2,300 Catholics in the Island 
a unique record in Japan indeed. He told me of a place—Oko- 
sari—which he said could be called the Rome of Amami-oshi- 
ma, where people are so strong in their faith that they would 
continue very fervent even if their priest was committing all 
the seven capital sins, as he put it gracefully. He had other 
descriptions like that of his beloved poor. 


He fathered me when I worked in Oshima. Although I 
am alone, he let me stay in the catechist’s house (across the 
friary) which was good for a family. He himself wall-papered 
my room and decorated it the Franciscan way. I had meals 
at the friary. When I had Legion work to do, he’d accompany 
me and be my translator. When I was off Legion duty, I’d 
be his little secretary. I always desired to be somebody's set- 
retary, and it was only then that the Lord granted me my 
heart’s desire. Never was I happier in Japan. 


He was a true jolly Franciscan, even though a “biack one,” 
as he used to say of himself. He teased me about my “Domi- 
nicanism.” He used to say that I am, or should be a Francis- 
can—a black one. This joke would come up once in a while 
in his complimentary endings: “Yours in St. Dominic (no, ™% 
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Rev. Fr. Luke Dyjak, OF MCone. 
in his mission in Sedome, Amami- 
oshima. 


St. Francis)” Signed. Japanizing my name, he’d call me “Wa- 
kina,” and I call him “Padrecito” and he loves to be called that 
way. 


He touched my heart deeply when, on the eve of my de- 
parture from Oshima he gave me the farewell gift of a beau- 
tiful, latest-model Japanese transistor radio, with fine tuning 
and what novel gadgets. 


Fr. Jerome made a record as a legionary priest. Many 
of the Legion rules were a surprise to him. What he loved 
most was the rule of punctuality. He helped me stress it 
time and again to his legionaries, for in those isles, the people 
were not as disciplined as in the mainland, the Legion ruie 
therefore was a way of teaching his people. 


Not too long ago, he was on a tour to the neighboring 
countries of Japan. He was in Korea at the time I was, too. 
He was in Pusan the very days I was there, too. When I 
learned he was in Pusan I was already in Seoul; he learned 
too late that I was in that city, and he stayed in a place not 
far from the Maryknoll Hospital where I was. We played hide 
and seek . What a pity! 


a = a * > 


FR. LUKE DYJAK is another “Black Franciscan” who was 
in Oshima during my campaigns there. He was pastor in Se- 
dome, and I used to joke him saying that Sedome was a cor- 
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ruption of “Sodoma,” the city of the Biblical story. I met him 
in Miyazaki, Both he and I were in a hurry then; he to his 
next business, and I, to a Legion engagement I had that day. 
Nevertheless, he wanted by all means to make preliminary ar- 
rangements for my going to Oshima, so he decided to stay a 
while and talk with me. Then, very much like an American, 
he said: “We can make up for this time by taking a tazi.” 
We really made it, we were punctual in our next engagement. 


Fr. Luke is also American-Polish. Like Fr. Jerome, he 
neither smokes nor drinks. Unlike his superior, he drives. 


His jeep-rides were unique. He was the driver, of course. 
He would halt every time he saw one of his acquaintances or 
friends on the road. The result was that, sometimes, a 20- 
minute ride lasted 3 hours. I must confess that when I had 
a definite engagement to attend to, I’d refuse being taken to 
the place of my destination by Fr. Luke, as I was not very sure 
I could arrive on time. For he could not resist seeing a per- 
son he knew to whom he would not exchange a word or just 
give a pat on the shoulder. Fr. Luke was truly the “contact 
man” of the Franciscan mission. 


He knew the name of every single catechumen in the Mis- 
sion. Sometimes he had several hundred names to remember, 
but as long as they were catechumens he’d remember their 
names—to their delight/—but as soon as they had been bap- 
tized, he would forget the very names that he had remem- 
bered... I imagined his memory like those children’s magic 
Slates that erase what is no longer wanted. His ability to me- 
morize was therefore a sort of loving bait! 


Everybody enjoyed his company. To all appearances, he 
makes himself “all to all.” Once a group of drunkards invited 
him to their party. He accepted. The drinking was to begin. 
They gave him a glass. He accepted it. They drank to the 
health of one another! Fr. Luke brought his glass to the 
mouth, wet his lips and gave them the impression of having 
drunk. Were they happy! Then he cracked jokes, took part 
in their merriment. When they had began to be hopelessly 
“merry,” he made his clandestine exit... 


His parish-house was open day and night, whether he was 
in the parish or not. He had countless visitors. Although no 
politician, he’d offer every visitor a meal that corresponded to 
the visiting hour. All hours were visiting hours at Sedome 
parish. No wonder his cook had standing orders to have foo 


ready all the time. When she failed to have it, he himseif 
went to his well-replenished and well-assorted pantry, and do 
some instant cooking. He had lots of recipes of instant cook- 
ing. Even cakes. 


Once a drunkard harangued him at the convent. He be- 
gan by breaking the convent glass-windows. He spoke bad 
words to Father. Fr. Luke took him serenely; patted him on 
the shoulder, kept him company. The people in town spoke 
of Fr. Luke’s priestly love the whole week. 


I remember vividly his love for ex-convicts. He was plan- 
ning to organize something for them. He was inviting me to 
take part in his project. To begin with, I told him the story 
of “my” ex-convict. He enjoyed my story so much that ever 
since he heard it, he adopted the name of my ex-convict and 
used it to sign his open cards and letters to me. Once in a 
while, he sends me dollars for the poor fellow. 


The people in the Mission love him so much that they 
entrust to him their love affairs. Some of the Japanese girls 
in the mission had beaux among the American GI’s. They 
would go to Fr. Luke to have their love letters translated from 
English to Japanese or vice-versa. Some of the girls overworked 
him with the frequency and the lengths of the letters from 
both sides (theirs and their beaux’). He never refused help 
even so. He would not be Fr. Luke if he did refuse. 


At present, Fr Luke is in the United States. An assign- 
ment of teaching keeps him tied to the country of his birth. 
But his love for the people gives him plenty of nostalgia for 
going back to Mission Land in his dear Amami-oshima. 


* 90 * PEACHY SLIDES 


My Report No. 31 to Dublin described the first highlight 
during my incumbency in Japan as follows: 


—“THE YOKOHAMA CONGRESS”: The Congress was held 
in Tsurumi, in a college directed by American-Japanese Fathers. 
Did you know that the Japanese people are very orderly? I 
loved tle order at the Congress! Everything on time, nothing 
went beyond the time, the chairmen were awfully conscien- 
tious. Eighty-three legionaries, 9 priests and 2 nuns attended. 
There were 77 contributions in the course of the three ses- 
sions. About a dozen legionaries spoke more than twice. A 
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Spanish Spiritual Director translated to me most of the con- 
tributions, and I think that they were all excellent. If I un- 
derstood well, one of the priests went in for works done ‘in 
the parish, for the parish’ (I mean that sort of work as help- 
ing clean the church, etc.) not implying apostolic activity. 
The discussions on visitations and recruitment were splendid. 
Every aspect of the Congress showed dignity, I am very glad 
about. this. The only thing I missed was the presence of a 
Bishop, and I told the President about it. Some Curiae sent 
representtoions: Chiba, Seisho, Numazu. I must have been so 
happy, (already by lunch time) that I dared eat “raw fish” 
without much ado for the first time in my life. It did not 
taste as bad as I had expected it. 

—On the 8th of March, 1961, a PRIESTS’ MEETING was 
held in the Kitahama Church, OSAKA, according to my report 
No. 45. It started at 10:30 a.m. and finished at 3:00 p.m. 
Thirteen Japanese priests and 12 foreigners came to this meet- 
ing. The Osaka Comitium officers came to help attend to the 
lunch and tea (which were offered by Fr. Maeda), to take 
notes and for general arrangements. The meeting was very 
simple, yet dignified. Fr. Maeda introduced me and read my 
credential to them, then I said some remarks and we imme- 
diately began business. We discussed lengthily on home-to- 
home visitation in Japan (its feasibility and methods of ap- 
proach), recruitment, revision of the handbook, spiritual read- 
ing (some priests insist in the necessity of teaching the new 
legionaries who are recent Catholics) the Scriptures at the 
Legion meetings. I told them that they could do so once in a 
while but not as general rule, for, when else would the legion- 
aries be trained in the Legion if not at the meeting? There 
was a long discussion on when to enroll the new Catholics: 
whether in the beginning of their Catholic life or to wait 
some time after their conversion. Priests were divided on this. 

There were demands for more laxity in the Legion rules, 
but others defended the Legion strictness. 


The priests at this meeting all agreed that the handbook 
needed a revision. They even asked Fr. Maeda to write to 
the Concilium asking permission for this. I told them that I 
planned to invite Bishop Kobayashi of Sendai to take up this 
hard job for the good of the Legion. 


* * * * * * 


Not long after the Priests’ Meeting in Osaka, another 
PRIESTS’ MEETING was held in WAKAYAMA upon the invi- 


tation and initiative of Rev. Fr. O’Friel, the Columban Supe- 
rior of the Wakayama region then. I spent a whole morning 
with the Columban Fathers who were celebrating St. Patrick’s 
Day (March 17) in advance. Sixteen priests were present. Fr. 
Superior introduced me beautifully and heartily as Our Lady’s 
“saleswoman.” I picked up my new title and enlarged on it 
by way of introduction. Then we got down to business and 
although one priest emphatically declared that nothing is 
“wrong” with the Legion, as some priests elsewhere say (I 
said), they brought up, one after the other, their difficulties. 
Main difficulties in handling Legion groups according to them 
are: 

—Too few Catholics to choose from. I insisted that ALL 


practising Catholics, even though only 50 should be recruited. 
And not only explain, but SELL the Legion to them. 


—Countless shift workers. I explained the technique of 
“twin praesidia” and they enjoyed that immensely and found 
it worthwhile considering in the future. 


—Most Catholics are new and would not be able to hold 
conversations in the homes of teachers, university graduates, 
professionals. I explained that many difficulties are imagined, 


besides Our Lady helps! But taking for granted that a le- 
gionary would not know how to answer, the solution would be: 
to promise an answer to the question in the immediate future, 
or else, organize talks for non-Catholics as is done in Ireland 
and India and other countries. 


Then Fr. Superior wanted to know how real dedicated 
men who could do some apostolate occasionally but not as 
regularly as for a praesidium could be utilized by the Legion, 
and I suggested the organization of “Auziliary units’* or the 
Patricians.** * 


A priest asked why Legion funds were considered so “sa- 
cred” as he said. My answer to that was that the Legion 
wanted to show that spiritual values should be given the pri- 
macy in life and material values afterwards. First is first. 

Legion invariability and strictness were also touched upon. 
The session lasted two hours. Fr. Superior said that the priests 
liked it and that during their lunch, they continued discussing ~ 
some topics of our meeting. 


* A loose association of non-legionaries directed by legionaries. 
** An organized monthly discussion group of non-legionaries directed by legionaries. 
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* * * * * * 


—OSAKA: It was on one of the days of the “Golden Week” 
in Japan that we had that LOVELY CONGRESS. The site of 
the Congress was the inspiring Assumption College in Minoo, 
Osaka-fu. We had a large beautiful hall which we decorated 
with the Legion Vexillum and banners. The Bishop of Osaka 
had promised to come but in the end could not make it. No 
Religious Superiors accepted our invitation except for the Rec- 
tor of the Minor Seminary in Osaka who said Mass for us. But 
we were honored with the visit of Sister Marie Elise and her 
companion, Sister Cordis Marie of Kyoto as well as the Kyoto 
Comitium President, the Kobe Curia Spiritual Director and Pres- 
ident and two legionaries from Shikoku. What we lacked in 
“honors” (attendance) was compensated with solid performance 
of the “congressmen.” 


Attendance was about 140. About 12 Spiritual Directors 
came. 

Performance of the legionaries could not have been better. 
Although a bit rainy that day, Congress started very punctual- 
ly. That day the legionaries earned three 100%’s: general par- 
ticipation, order and cooperation of all. 


The sessions were perfect. Contributions, even from girls, 
were spontaneous and orderly. In the first session on the spi- 
ritual subject “Mary, the Mother of the Mystical Body,” 34 le- 
gionaries spoke; in the second session only 26, but contribu- 
tions were more thorough than in the first session; in the 
third 32 participated. Very few spoke twice. Total, 92 con- 
tributions, about 88 persons spoke. 


By the 100% cooperation I mean the help everybody gave 
in the preparation of the hall; also the putting back  wnings 
to their places. In half an hour everything was set right 
again. 


Sr. Marie Elise translated some of the contributions to me 
while they were being given. Here are some interesting ones: 


a) “When we do our Legion works, our parents often ask 
us: ‘Where were you, or what did you do, etc.?’ Even Jesus 
was asked by Mary: ‘Son, why did you do so to your father 
and to me.” The practical conclusion which the speaker wanted 
to draw was: that we should not resent parents’ inquiries 
about our doings. . 

b) “While a boy, I never seemed to understand Mary’s 


love, but since I came to the Legion, I did and do understand 
and love Mary now. I often envy the girls’ warmth and love 
of Mary. But when I say ‘Mary’ in my heart, I experience the 
aid and love of Mary. As Father X recommended to us, I’m 
going to try to be like Joseph and find a girl like Mary in order 
to make a holy family.” (By the latter phrase the boy meant 
that he was going to marry a Catholic girl so as to create @ 
Catholic home.) 

ec) Another boy said: “What is team work? Legion team- 
work is love of neighbor. If the Spiritual Director and Officers 
are not present, we members feel lonely. The attendance of 
all is what makes the spirit so good.” 

ad) Some report well and others don’t, but it also matters 
HOW the officers will listen and help the one reporting. 

Everybody enjoyed the Congress very much. I heard a re- 
mark from a priest who, that same day, had attended a non- 
Legion Congress and he told me that the “Legion is different 
for it is very spiritual, the atmosphere is so different (favor- 
ably, of course).” 


* * * * * * 


THE OSAKA REGIONAL SENATUS INAUGURAL MEETING: 
As promised, His Excellency Most Rev. Paul Taguchi, Bishop of 
Osaka, came to the meeting, but he stayed only till after his 
talk at the beginning of the meeting. It was perhaps the first 
time in the history of this Council that there was 100% at- 
tendance of 12 praesidia! One Curia, Wakayama, had 100% 
attendance, too. What is more, 20 Spiritual Directors of Cu- 
riae and Praesidia came. The Kyoto Comitium gave its first 
report. Fr. Maeda and I enjoyed MOST the telegram which 
the Internuncio sent us through the Bishop of Osaka. It was 
read by the Bishop’s secretary and translated by the same. We 
had lots of congratulatory messages: letters and telegrams 
from the Concilium correspondent, the Senatus of Taiwan 
Colombia, Northern Philippines: from the Comitia of Zamora 
(Mexico), Hongkong, Lucena (Philippines), Quito (Ecuador). 


Local messages from Tokyo Comitium, Yokohama Comitium, 
Fukuoka Comitium; Curias of Nagasaki, Kochi, Kyoto Junior. 
It was certainly the fraternity of the members of the Mystical 
Body. The meeting was lovely, in spite of so much time taken 
up by the messages and the talk of the Bishop, the discussion 
was beautiful and useful, too. One of the enlivening question= 
was this: “What to do in order to simplify the Tessera pray- 
ers?” A priest told us of old women in his parish who go 
him and tell him that they cannot understand the prayers i= 
the tessera, and they don’t like even the way the prayers 3rm© 
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printed (the horizontal Western style). Of course, I told them 
that there is no objection to having the tessera printed the: 
Japanese way: from back to front (the leaves); from top to 
bottom the printing of the lines. 


The visitors from distant places were: from Chiba, Yoko- 
hama, Okayama and even from Tokushima (Shikoku island) 
the sanctuary. After the meeting, the curtains were opened 
and the Te Deum was sung. After this, refreshments were 
served. 


The visitors from distant places were: from Chiba, Yoko- 
hama, Okayama and even from Tokushima (Shikoku island) 
and Sumoto (Awaji island). 


Privately, we joined Fr. Maeda in his special Thanks to 
the Lord for having allowed him to be present at this histo- 
rical meeting. Shortly before the Inaugural Meeting, he had 
been sick. He directed the preparations from the hospital. 
He was somewhat shocked, he thought, from the symptoms, 
that he had T.B. But after three examinations, the doctors 
said nothing was wrong with his lungs. He must have had 
stomach trouble and also, extreme exhaustion. But he got well 


just on time. Was it not a special grace for him from the 
Lord? It must have made his Te Deum on this day heartier. 


* * * * * x 


THE TOKYO COMITIUM CONGRESS: Early in autumn 
the Tokyo Comitium held its Congress. The day turned our 
an unusual summer day, everybody felt very warm then. But 
the day was lovely and this contributed to a good attendance, 
about 150, and some 10 visitors from the neighboring Curias. 
Throughout the day, about 25 Spiritual Directors were present. 
A telegram of congratulations was read from the Osaka Sona- 
tus. The sessions were lively; the first contribution, of the dav 
came from the outgoing Tokyo Comitium President, Bro. Ogi- 
no. 'Few priests spoke. The Internuncio, His Excellency Most 
Rev. Enrichi came in the afternoon, gave a short talk, dealing 
on the meaning of the word “LEGIO”: he pointed out three 
ideas synthetized in it: courage, discipline and love for an 
ideal. One could see offhand that he understands the Legion 
perfectly. He was with us at Benediction, too. After the 
Congress, I heard some remarks that some Spiritual Directors 
were wondering why no conclusions of the sessions were given, 
as is the custom in most Congresses. The priests seemed to 
wonder, too, why the chairmen did not speak. But it was ex- 


plained to them that indeed, that is the system in the Legion. 
Chairmen are supposed to keep time and order only, and as a 
rule, they speak as little as possible. 


* * * * * * 


TOKYO SENATUS MEETING: Tokyo Comitium’s B-Day 
was the Inaugural Meeting of the Tokyo Comitium grown to 
maturity into the TOKYO SENATUS. The Inaugural Meet- 
ing took place in the Columban Parish of Toshima on January 
1962. Bishop Kobayashi of Sendai and Fr. John S. Maeda, 
Spiritual Director of the Osaka Senatus graced the occasion. 
Miss Okubo, the Seantus President wore her Japanese kimono 
and she looked very dearly in it. The meeting discussions 
were lively as never before—and plentiful, varied, spontaneous 
and harmonious. Even Bishop Kobayashi took part in them 
once, and I told him I would report this beautiful detail to 
the Concilium and he loved to hear that. The talk of the 
Prelate was truly inspiring. He revealed in it his great hu- 
mility. So, too, was Fr. Maeda’s talk. About 12 Spiritual Dir- 
ectors were present on this occasion. The expert Vice-Pres- 


ident did the roll call so fast, that I could not catch up with 
the reckoning of the actual attendance. It seems however, that 
all Councils were present although not 100% in each case. Yo- 
kohama Comitium submitted a report. After the Meeting, Ber- 
nadette Okubo and her brother, Niiro, acted as hosts to Bishop 
‘Kobayashi, Fr. Maeda, the Tokyo Senatus Spiritual Director 
and myself and we had a nice Chinese dinner in town. 


The Tokyo Senatus has jurisdiction over the Kanto and 
the Tohoku. 


* * * * * * 


THE FUKUOKA‘ SENATUS. Happily coinciding with the 
Ecumenical Council Year and the Nagasaki Centenary Celebra- 
tion in honor of the Japanese Martyrs, as Bishop Fukahori 
said in his talk, the Inaugural Meeting of the Fukuoka Sena- 
tus took place on June 3, 1962, at the pretty Futaba Gakuen 
Hall which was decorated by the St. Maur Sisters. 


The hall was filled to capacity. Headed by the Spiritual 
Director Rev. Fr. Francis Xavier Hirata, 41 Spiritual Directers 
(Japan’s record) attended. About 150 legionaries of city prae- 
sidia and the affiliated Curias of Kurume, Kita-kyushu, Ku- 
mamoto, Nagasaki, Kagoshima and off Oshima (Kasari and 
Sedome) were represented. Bro. Thomas Otsuki and Sis. Yos- 
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himura, President and Treasurer of Osaka Senatus, respectively. 
were the special guests. 


His Excellency Most Rev. Dominic Fukahori graciously con- 
tributed with FULL attendance: leading the rosary in the 
opening prayers, declaring the Senatus established, giving his 
Allocutio and finally officiating at the Benediction and Te 
Deum in Josuidori church after the meeting. In his Allocutio, 
he called to mind the Legion progress tnroughout the world. 
Started in Dublin in 1921, he said, the Legion 1s now in nearly 
1,000 Dioveses (at the party after tie meeving, I told him we 
were already in 1,200 Dioceses then). He said it was a miracle 
how the Legion could grow in spite of the fact that it demands 
practically nothing but sacrifice. He finds the Legion the 
antidote to the poison of immorality. He reminded the legion- 
aries of their responsibility of counteracting immorality’ oy 
pushing through the ideals of the Legion of Mary. 

After the meeting, a reception was given following the Te 
Deum and Benediction. It was bad weather the day before, 
and so, attendance was considered a thing of grace. Seven 
Praesidia had 100%. At the reception were distributed little 
printed maps of Kyushu indicating all the Curiae and praesi- 
dia. There was a leaflet containing the history of the Legion 
in Kyushu, and another giving the data about praesidia and 
Curias affiliated to the Senatus as well as about the Legion 
progress in the world. 


© Fia* ODDS AND ENDS 


The Joint Committee: When I arrived in Japan, I found 
the Legion in the entire country, except for the large island 
of Hokkaido up in the very north. The Legion existed in all 
the regions, from Aomori to Kagoshima and Amami-oshimsa. 
There were about 300 Praesidia, some 30 Curiae and 3 Comitia. 


The legionaries felt the need of a unifying, coordinating 
body, something like the Senatus, for, they organized a Com- 
mittee which had national level. They called it the Joint 
Committee. 


The Joint Committee had 5 members: Bro. Arai, chairman 
(from Yokohama); Bro. Shinozaki; Mrs. Sekiba (Tokyo); Miss 
Bernadette Okubo (Tokyo) and Miss Hirai (Tokyo). The Com- 
mittee was doing terrific work, and a unicue one at that. It 
was responsible for the re-transletion, revision, edition of the 
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Legion literature, specially the handbook; it took care of the 
publication of the monthly leaflet that brought news from all’ 
quarters of Japan; one member was collecting all the Council 
contributions for the Concilium; in short, it acted like a Se- 
natus. It met every few months, in Tokyo. It also organized. 
celebrations on a national level. 


With the organization of the three Senatus, the Committee 
turned over the tasks to the Senatus. Tokyo was to look af- 
ter the publication of the local Legton paper and its circula- 
tion as well as collect contributions from the Councils and 
send them to the Concilium; Osaka chose the work that comes 
“only once in a while’—the printing of handbook and Legion 
literature; Fukuoka was entrusted with the work of circulat- 
ing “Maria Legionis” (the official international journal), get- 
ting subscriptions, etc. 


* * * * * * 


Two Good Things: In my report No. 30 to Dublin about 
the Yokohama Comitium, I said: “Two special good things are 
in the Comitium: firstly, they do not circulate too many pa- 
pers (copies of reports, etc.) as in other Councils; secondly, 
the affiliated bodies contribute 100% to the Comitium (a rare 
occurrence in the Legion.)” 


Remain Young: I was visiting Queen of Peace Praesidium 
in Toshima, Tokyo. After the meeting I was asked to talk. 
I spoke of spiritual youth, how the Legion helps you remain 
young. A girl had dropped membership some time ago, but she 
was invited to this meeting. She said that she was impressed 
by my talk and would consider coming back to the Praesidium 
because she wanted to remain young by all means. 


Latinisms in Japan: In one Praesidium in Aomori City, 
the legionaries said their rosary at the meeting in Latin. They 
said it most beautifully. It was the first time ever I had heard 
the rosary recited in Latin. 


—I was attending the 504th meeting of Praesidium Regina 
Pacis, Tokyo, at the Epiphany church, Omori. This was a 
mixed praesidium. When the reports were given, I heard “fra- 
ter”? and “soror”’ being used by the reporting members. I 
knew that those words were Latin, but most unsuspectingly, 
TI began to wonder whether they were also Japanese words. 
After the meeting, I was told why they adopted the Latina 
terminology. It is because in the Japanese language, there 
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is no generic term for brother or sister. You have always to 
say whether it is a younger or older brother or sister. Te 
avoid complications—not knowing the age of the persons con- 
cerned—the Japanese legionaries decided that “soror’ and 
“frater”’ would be the solution. : 


Unique Composition: The mixed praesidium of Sueyoshi- 
cho, Yokohama had a unique composition. The President, his 
wife and sister-in-law were in this praesidium; the secretary 
had his fiancee; so, too, the vice-president. No wonder the 
meeting was overbrimming with love. The President announced 
in that meeting that next year two weddings would likely bs 
Legion weddings. 


Firsts: The first Praesidium in Japan was born in Saga 
City, Kyushu Island. 


The first Praesidium in Tokyo was fey of Peace in Epi- 
phany Church, Omori. 


- The first President of the Tokyo first Praesidium was Ber- 
nadette Okubo who is Tokyo Senatus President at present. 


Of all places in the world, it was in Japan where I or- 
ganized the least number of Legion groups. My only Praesi- 
dium was that of Aizu Wakamatsu (Fukushima-ken); my “first 
Curia” was the Kochi Curia, Shikoku Island; my first Comi- 
tium: NAZE (Amami-oshima) my first Senatus: Osaka. 


Statistically typical: The Catholic popuation in Japan is 
insignificant. In the course of my rounds, I gathered some 
typical statistics (all as of 1960): I lived in Omori district, 
Tokyo, where the population was one million as of 1960. There 
were 2,000 Catholics in this parish to which I belonged. When 
this number was reached, the parish was divided. i., one 
thousand Catholics were made to belong to the neighboring 
parish of Kamata. Weekday attendance at Omori church— 
about 6; on Sundays, about 200. 


—In Fr. Griffin’s parish in Chiba, there were only 300 
Catholics. 

—In the Hyogo Prefecture, I learned that, in Aboshi, there 
were 300 Catholics. In Ako, the priest had three persons coming 
regularly to Sunday Mass. His place was characterized by the 
presence of 70 religions. 

—Awaji island had a population of 220,000 of which only 
150 were Catholies. There was only one Catholic church and 


one zealous priest, Fr. Unterwold for the entire island. The 
priest told me that most of his Catholics were baptized “in 
articulo mortis.” 

—In 1960 there were only 13 Bishops in Japan. His Ex- 
cellency, Bishop Kobayashi’s jurisdiction, for example, was the 
entire Tohoku including four Prefectures. Oftentimes I thought 
that such a situation or jurisdiction would have four Bishops in 
the Philippines. 

—Several priests told me that there are more Japanese 
Catholics in Sao Pauio city alone (Brasil) than in all Japan. 

—As I said elsewhere before, the only consolation is found 
in Amami-oshima where the missionaries reap a harvest of 
several hundreds yearly. Not so in the mainland. 


A Start with 3: In Zentsuji-shi, Shikoku Island, the parish 
priest told me that he had only 8 Catholics, including children. 
So, he organized a praesidium of 3. He was very enthusiastic 
about the Legion. When I asked him why he started with 
only 3, requirement being 4, he said: “How will my 3 Catholics 
grow without the Legion?” 


Left foot first: Somewhere I heard of a superstitious be- 
lief that if you jump off from bed with the left foot, that day, 
all things will go wrong with you. It must have been one such 
day with me that day. My chain-difficulties were as follows: 
When I arrived, I learned that the Bishop was in the hospital. 
The President who was to be my guide had just fallen ill. The 
Curia Spiritual Director to whom I could have run to next had 
just been transferred to another parish far from my place. I 
went to some other priests, but they were either new trans- 
ferees, too, or did not know anything about the Legion yet. It 
was the Christmas season, and it was not possible to gather 
the other Curia officers. I was scheduled to visit two prae- 
sidia, but the two requested me to call off the visitation. I 
started at zero, and had to remain there under the circum- 
stances. 


Gentle Force: I was visiting the Gumma Curia. I was 
surprised to find discussions good, and plentiful, an uncommon 
thing in most Councils of the world. The Gumma Curia of- 
ficers said that they make each praesidium responsible for the 
contributions at the discussion period. If the praesidia officers 
get the responsibility, they feel duty-bound to discuss. At each 
meeting, two or three praesidia are given this responsibility. ! 
thought it an excellent method of encouragement. It is forced; 
but it is gentle just the same. 
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Perplexed Secretary: I was in Tomioka (Gumma Curia 
jurisdiction). The officers’ meeting was very lively. The sec- 
retary was unusually charming. She asked what she should 
answer when the members complain that such and such an 
item was not mentioned in the Minutes. The Minutes already 
give a summary of the works done, she said, and “still they 
complain.” I told her that the members had a right to com- 
plain if there was “any error” in the Minutes, but as to the 
omission of small details of the report, only the Curia had a 
right to call her attention. 


“. .,. and One More”: In all my talks in Sendai, I clung 
to that beautiful statement on page 235 of the English hand- 
book: “Every praesidium should be doing some work which. 
can be called heroic.” One of the officers at this meeting be- 
came so enthusiastic that, before I knew it, he was pointing to 
me ‘one more quotation” confirming mine: “Sooner or later 
difficult works must be undertaken.” The Sendai officers always 
gave me the impression that they were excellent material, but 
they had not been exploited yet. 


Triple Challenge: My report No. 38 to Dublin read in part 
as follows: “Fujieda Church.” No meeting, but the officers 
of the praesidia of Fujieda, Yaizu and Shimada came. Two 
Spiritual Directors were present, Frs. Jacq and Lanher, Frencn 
M.E.P. Fathers. Twelve legionaries. This was my happiest ex- 
perience during the week next to the leper praesidium. We 
started the meeting at 7 p.m. and the legionaries were so in- 
terested that we were still on the go at 10 p.m. Some of the 
unique questions put up were: 

a) From a student legionary: “I want to make three 
things compatible,” he said, “my hectic student life, my hectic 
works in the parish and my Legion works.” My solution to his 
case was that he (President of the praesidium) should insist 
in the recruiting of more members so that he can share his 
works with others. , : 

b) One said that he did not like so much his Spiritual 
Director as he let him do what he (the legionary) wanted and 
he would like just. to obey. And he added that he wanted to 
just obey because the priest “is infallible.’ We all laughed. 
I explained that only the Pope is infallible and only when 
speaking ex-cathedra. This boy was a new Catholic, of course 

c) Another asked if they did wrong in disobeying the 
Spiritual Director who, on the days of the late great flood, 
told them not to hold the meeting. I replied that the priest 
was in a position to tell whether it was prudent to hold the 
meeting that day or not; therefore, they did wrong in disobey- 
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ing, and that the correct thing would have been not to hold 
the meeting that day, but to hold it some other day even 
though another week had come. 


Chain-Recommendations: Many priests in Japan objected 
to the home-to-home visitation assignment. Bernadette was 
with me in my visit to Iwata Church (Shizuoka prefecture). 
Officers of Hamamatsu and Kakegawa came. We took up 
“home-to-home visitation” as subject for discussion. I urged 
that if, home to home be impossible, there should be a way of 
going to all homes even though not following a door-to-door 
visit or order. We decided that it would be done like this: go 
to the house of an acquaintance of yours, ask a recommenda- 
tion for the house of a friend, this one gives you for another 
friend, etc. They agreed to this arrangement. 


Wanted: Tape-Record: Bernadette and myself were at 
the Leper Colony of Gotemba. The Praesidium had 8 mem- 
bers. Seven came. Three of the legionaries are blind. They 
inspired me very much. They suffered so resignedly that they 
did not seem depressed at all. The praesidium was doing won- 
derful work. There were 450 non-Catholics in the compound, 


only 19 Catholics. The legionaries were middle age. They 
asked me how they could do works among the youngsters in 
the compound. I suggested they begin with stamp-collection; 
they could invite American priests or seminarians (who were 
going there often) to give them pep talks. 


At the end of the meeting, how they touched my heart 
when they gave us a tape-record roll and asked me to have 
one of my talks recorded and sent to them. God bless them! 


My Dream-Praesidium: I transcribe my report No. 39 to 
Dublin: “Cause of Our Joy” praesidium of girls in Kujo, 
Kyoto. There were 12 members. This was the most charm- 
ing group I ever saw in Japan. I told the girls that theirs 
was the “most legionary Praesidium in all Japan” for three 
things: their spirit of JOY (what liveliness did they have!) 
their home-to-home visits; their general participation in the 
meeting. I told them, too, that I DREAM (with capital iet- 
ters) that they will be the seedbeds for the home-to-home 
visits in Japan, if necessary, as they do their work with 
remarkable efficiency and devotion. Their general participa- 
tion was perfect. Indeed, it is interest that makes you parti- 
cipate. The girls gave comments to the reports; when they 
did not talk with their mouth, their eyes were sparkling, their 
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attitudes so enlivening. My only suggestion to this Praesidium 
which is directed by Sr. Marie Elise is that they should recruit 
older people. True, two members are married; even so, they 
are very young and anyone would get the impression that the 
older people may not join the Legion ranks. To summarize, 
I would say that this praesidium is, as the poet says “a thing 
of beauty and a joy forever.” 

Biemishes: As said elsewhere, every country has its unique 
Legion configuration as well as its unique mistakes. Here is 
my interesting collection of little stains that marred one way 
or another the beauty of the ideal Praesidium or Council. 

— The Vice-President of a Comitium had not attended his 
praesidium meeting for 39 weeks and the funny thing is that 
he still thought that he was a good Council Officer (good in 
being absent!). 

—In one senior praesidium of men, each member was re- 
ceiving several assignments. My attention was called to one 
member who received seven. I suggested that instead of seven 
assignments, he be given one which he was to perform with 
the intensity of effort that would have to be given to the seven 
assignments put together. 

—In one Council: After the reading of the Minutes, the 
President would ask two legionaries to act as witnesses to the 
signing of the Minutes. Just as is done in the signing of mar- 
riage papers! I thought. 

— Common to all Japan: formulistic reporting. 

—In one Praesidium they used a flower vase with the 
typical flower-arrangement art which covered the altar. The 
priest said that they had displayed that vase for my sake... 

— Several Acies were held without a big vexillum. They 
used the table model one... 

—In one junior praesidium, two juniors did nothing but 
play with their hair during the entire meeting and the Presi- 
dent said nothing to that, may be she did not notice them at all. 

--In a certain area, the priests were taking turns to be 
Curia Spiritual Director. (like the casual employees in the 
Philippines! !) 


—A praesidium meeting lasted three hours. The reason is 
because the S.D. was trying to get a new president from the 
numbers present. He invited the treasurer to accept the presi- 
dency. In half an hour of appeal, she would not consent. Father 
asked some others, and none accepted. Father got so angry 
that he said that he would not come back as Spir. Dir. of 
the praesidium, although he did not resign from coming back 
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to them as their chaplain. He kept his word. Another priest 
had to take his place in the Praesidium. 


—In a rural praesidium, meeting day was not fixed. The 
Spir. Dir. would hold it at his convenience giving the members 
an hour’s notice only. But he was so much loved that those 
simple legionaries did not mind. 


Transgression and Fulfillment: We were having a General 
session in Kyoto. Interesting questions were brought in con- 
nection with the strictness of the Legion, the severe imposi- 
tions of the handbook. I stressed the necessity that the Officers 
stand by the handbook, the transgression of the rules is not 
their responsibility altogether, but the requiring of fulfillment 
is their duty. 


Good-for-a-Rummage-sale Look: The meeting was held 
Japanese style: all squatting around a low table. The Bishop 
accompanied me to this meeting. On entering the house, I 
asked the Bishop whose it was, he gave me the answer after 
the meeting. There was only one chair, and the Bishop insisted 
that I sit on it, for he was Japanese, as he said, meaning, he 
is used to squatting. Around the low-table were all sorts of 
good-for-a-rummage sale: a _ kettle, broomstick, books, old 
clothes, ash tray, what not. The Spir. Dir. happened to be the 
oldest. priest in the Diocese (no wonder) and what is more, 
he was formerly a cloistered Religious, the Bishop said. 


“Who'll Be the Head?” It was a Spiritual Directors’ Meet- 
ing in Kyoto. 7 priests and 7 or 8 Maryknoll Sisters came to 
this meeting. We discussed lots of things: from legionary secret 
to training of priests. Fr. Walsh (Jr. Curia Spir. Dir.) was spe- 
cially insistent in knowing which was the best way to educate 
Spiritual Directors. My answer was that Priests’ Congresses 
like those held in Sao Paulo and Ireland would be the best. 
The problem is who will be at the head of those Congresses, 
he said, as priest-to-priest relation would not entitle any one 
to take the leadership in such matters. Father said that even 
Council Spiritual Directors would feel awkward to call on their 
fellow-priests. Personally, I felt that there would be no dif- 
ficulty. In priests’ gatherings, there’s always one or two who 
have the greatest prestige, and the others would agree to picE 
on them. 


“Not the Good Points, please:” It was a Council Officers’ 
meeting we were holding in Tanabe (Kyoto area). With much 
sacrifice the Officers got together for the special meeting. 1 
explained each item to them. I told them that the good points 
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I had not typed, as I do not want them to become proud, the 
points for improvement are given in written form so that they 
may not be forgotten. 


Pontifical Solemnity: After my tour to the “Deer Park” 
in Nara, I visited a Shinto temple. A wedding ceremony was 
on. It was my chance to see a Japanese bride at close range. 
It was interesting to see the bride as solemn as a Pontifical 
Mass, not a movement in her face, not a smile. I was told 
that that is a requirement for the bride in that rite .. 


Deaconess: Praes. O.L. of Grace of Okayama city had a 
member who was a zew Catholic. She was formerly Deaconess 
in a Protestant sect and had learned Latin and Greek, both 
languages of which she studied for 10 years. How interesting! 


The Black Curtains and . : A Junior Praesidium of girls 
called Rusa Mystica was holding its meeting in an anatomy 
room where the curtains were all black and a skeleton was on 
display. On the occasion of my visit to the Praesidium a photo 


was taken of the Praesidium and the skeleton appeared in 
the photo. 


The Senior praesidium which was taking care of this prac- 
sidium was holding its meeting at the Psychopathic Hospital. 


“No More Afraid:” A senior active legionary said that, 
on hearing that the Envoy was coming to visit them, he felt 
afraid of her, but now (at meeting time) she did not impress 
him as badly as that. 


Piles of worksheets: It was in one of the General Sessions 
in Okayama city. All sorts of questions were presented, some 
of which were: The ineaning of tribune and laureate mem- 
bers; length of leaves of absence; Can an active member be 
an auxiliary at the same time; what to do with the piles of 
worksheets, as the President’s house is becoming overcrowded 
with so many of them; whether the Legion is permitted to 
make money when it is running short of funds etc. 


I told them that the Minutes were the important record, 
since the worksheets are not so important once the meetings 
are finished, they may be done away with, specially when they 
have piled up. 


there made the choice. Fearing that the circumstances of 
girls’ lives and the Mass schedules might not enable any one 
to become praetorian, he chose the latter goal, i.e., the recruit- 
ing of men. 


Mary and Elizabeth: After the Fukushima Curia Meeting, 
the President invited me to give a short talk, and his opening 
words were most inspiring to me. He said that my visit to 
them (they consider themselves a poor locality) impressed him 
as Mary’s visit to her cousin Elizabeth. I was deeply touched 
by that remark and felt that it was only a reminder to me of 
the spirit that should always accompany my works. 


Frank Duff, Jr.: I learned that one of the Officers had 
once bycicled from Fukushima to Osaka City, to attend that 
Big Meeting (organized by the Joint Committee) in Osaka last 
year (then). I told them that he was like Bro. Duff who goes 
bicycling from Ireland to Scotland. 


Legion-minded Internuncio: My report +54 includes this 
paragraph: “The Internuncio: His visit to the Osaka Diocese 
took place last week. He came to Fr. Maeda’s parish on Sun- 
day. You could offhand see how Legion-minded the Inter- 
nuncio is. As soon as he saw me, he remarked: “Legio Mariae.” 
Fr. Maeda offered him a Legion Directory and then and there 
he scanned through its pages, asking Bishop Taguchi (who was 
with him) a few things he found in that Directory. Then a 
Song was offered to him, and he asked Fr. Maeda if the choir 
members were legionaries, Father told him that the majority 
were. He also remarked on Fr. Maeda’s Vevillina. Father in- 
formed him that there are 6 praesidia in his parish. 


520-353: These are lucky numbers representing stupendous 
records of attendance. The first one is of a woman-legionary 
of Fr. Baker’s Praesidium in Kumamoto. She never missed a 
meeting in TEN YEARS! 


Joseph Yoshinaka Ichiro is the legionary of mixed Praes. 
Queen of Apostles of Wakayama city who did not miss a meet- 
ing in 353 weeks. He was absent in the 354th because of ill- 
ness. He had his own son in this praesidium, a spirited legion- 
ary, too like his own dear father. Fr. Fahey provided me with 
data about Yoshinaka which I sent to “Maria Legionis” oppor- 
tunely. The write-up appeared in the September issue of 1961 
(Vol. XIII, +7 page 27). This is how Joseph was won to the 
Legion (according to the Maria Legionis article): As soon as 
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Fr. Patrick Griffen, Columban Father, arrived in Wakayama 
as parish-priest, he set about starting the Legion. A parish- 
joner called on Joseph Ichiro with a copy of handbook with 
Fr. Griffen’s appeal to read it and come to the meeting on 
Thursday. He came to the meeting and was appointed Pres:- 
dent of the Praesidium. As officer of the praesidium he haa 
to attend the Curia Meeting. He was very much impressed with 
his first attendance at the Curia meeting where the Spiritual 
Director, Bishop Kobayashi gave the Allocutio on “Am I my 
brother’s keeper?” At the end for the first year of his prae- 
sidium he had brought 48 people in one group for Baptism. 
A labourer by profession Ichiro had often to speak to people 
who were superior to him in every sense. This difficulty en- 
couraged him to give deeper study to catechism and to seek 
more aid from the Holy Spirit and Our Lady. He was invited 
to give a series of talks at a night school which staffed and 
edited a Communist paper and where a murder was committed 
which alarmed the Principal. At first the 50 students paid 
little attention but gradually he was able to gain the undivided 
attention of the whole group, they showed him every respect. 
He was stricken with a liver ailment and his condition gave 
such concern that he was obliged to miss his first meeting 
of the Legion. 


The Maria Legionis’ Editor comment was: “A handful of 
persons like him could change the spiritual temperature of a 
whole country.” 


Shopping Camouflage: My Dublin correspondent, Bro. Nagle, 
was ever eager to know the reasons for non-attendance at 
Council meetings. I attributed that failure to two causes: 
first of all, meetings were usually not lively enough to gua- 
rantee interest in attending them; secondly, and the most im- 
portant reason was that most of the legionaries come from 
pagan families, and it takes heroism to fight difficulties in the 
home. Not all legionaries had the courage or the ability tu 
find a way to come to the meeting. One or the other had 
though. I remember a lady who said that she made Comitium 
meeting coincide with her shopping. She’d ask her husband 
permission to go shopping; she’d come to the meeting first, 
then do her shopping, and that’s how she could sing “victory” 
that day. 


After the Banquet: The meeting had been preceded by a 
big supper in my honor, with 6 visitors from a neighboring 
parish, of whom were priests. The Praes. Spir. Dir. did not 
attend the meeting, he asked one of the priest-visitors to take 
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Rev. Fr. Greene, §.S.C., Kumame- 
to Curia Spiritual Director, with 
envoy and Curia officers. 


his place while he was talking the whole time of the meeting 
with the other priest-visitor in the next room. 


Variegated Inroduction: I was never introduced as beau- 
tifully as in senior Praesidium in Tetori Parish, Kumamoto: 
9 were present: 6 men and 3 girls of different age-levels. It 
was interesting to be introduced to a professor of Philosophy 
(the President); a receptionist in the Catholic hospital (the 
Secretary); a maker of false teeth, 4 new member; a teacher 
of Philosophy and languages; one engaged in photography for 
television etc. The meeting was a thing of delight. One thing 
was unique: the teacher of languages, an old man, intermit- 
tently put his feet on the chair, it looked funny, but he did it 
so naturally and unconcernedly that one could really not take 
it amiss. Works and everything else were 100%. 


Valuable hints: In the parish Praesidium of Kengun city, 
we were discussing recruitment, as the praesidium had lost 
members who went to the convent. The legionaries enjoyed 
the four rules for recruiting which I suggested to them: 

1. Do not imagine anything about anybody before recruit- 
ing. If you begin imagining for example that person A will 
not like; that person B cannot join; that person C is not fit, by 
that very fact, you are already discarding some possibilities. 

2. Invite ALL. By all, we mean, all those who are prac- 
tising Catholic even though not fervent. Under this category 
are all Sunday churchgoers. 

3. SELL the Legion, not only explain. To sell means: speak 
of the Legion with enthusiasm, present more of its tosy side, 


rather than its gray side. Even when presenting its difficulties, 
show that these are worth being met and overcome. 


4. Suggest ways of solving problems which invariably are 
brought up by those invited, specially, the objection: “No time”. 
They laughed when I explained why there is “no time’ in most 
cases: because people don’t have the right evaluations. To the 
majority, the order of values is: first is work, then sports and 
amusements, then duties, then God... If you put in mind 
an order just a bit different: first God, then friends, then 
this or that, then you will surely find time. 


Four couples: My report +58 had this item: “Kefuin, the 
leper colony. Had a long talk with the legionaries —10 men 
and three women. The interesting thing about this praesidium 
is that it has four Legion couples. Two of the couples were alrea- 
dy married before they came to the Legion; the other two fol- 
lowing their Legion membership. I told them how in the Philip- 
pines, Legion couples sometimes joke each other by calling 
themselves: brother-husband, sister-wife. 


“Four other couples were in the Praesidium at the American 
Air Base. The Chaplain was a nice young Passionist priest, 
Fr. Connoly. The praesidium was holding its 11th meeting. 
I was so inspired that I continued talking as long as they 
seemed pleased, and that talk took two hours. They enjoyed 
it greatly. Our Lady inspired me to take up the subject of: 
the Legion system which I summarized in three great prin- 
ciples: Mary—General Participation — Hard works. A lady 
asked me what was the secret of my enthusiasm in spite of 
by 20 years in the Legion... another was keenly interested in 
the home-visitations. We had a most delightful evening.” 


Top-record: My report +63 contained this radiant news: 
“Matsuyama: Imagine the beauty of attendance, such a smail 
Curia, with four senior and one junior praesidia attached, and 
attendance was 100% for all praesidia, and 100% for Spiritual 
Directors. There were some visitors, all in all TEN PRIESTS! 
And ALL DOMINICANS! It was a perfect meeting. Before 
and ajter the Curia meeting, we had talks with the prospective 
and newly elected officers.” 


Three Charming Questions: Nagasaki is called the Land 
of the Martyrs. When I was there, Father Paul Itonaga took 
me to se the church of the 26 Japanese Martyrs and the site 
where they were martyred was to have a Cathedral. A year 
after that, Japan was celebrating the great Centenary of these 
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It takes six months: Bro. Nagle my correspondent some- 
times wondered whether I was not hurrying too much in the 
setting up of our Senatus in Japan. The fact is that, it took 
six months preparation for the setting up of any of them. 
I started my preparation for Osaka in March and the Senatus 
was born in September; the other two required the same 
length of time. 


Mary and I: A Praesidium in Nagano, Aichi Prefecture, 
was composed of students. During a certain summer vacation 
all the students had gone home and nobody was in the city. 
Meeting-day for that Praesidium came. No students. Next week, 
the same thing. But the spirited Belgian Franciscan Spiritual 
Director did not lose an ounce of enthusiasm. He held the 
meeting. As he said to himself (and to me): “We were still 
two: Mary and I.” He placed the image on the altar; he put 
the flower-vases, candles — all the Legion altar items. He alone 
with Our Lady. He prayed; did the Spiritual Reading, the 
Allocutio. Then he said: Meeting is over. In the meantime, 
his cook was wondering to whom he was doing the reading, 
and to whom giving the Allocutio etc. 


My comment: “That’s what you call a perfect appreciation 
of the value of a meeting. This is an example that is not for 
imitation, but certainly for deep admiration and a unique his- 
torical reference.” 


Unexpected complications: One and only one language is 
spoken throughout Japan. For the Japanese, no problem. But 
for me, there were language complications just the same: 


—In one case, I had for my interpreter a non-Catholic. 
He found it mighty hard to translate certain dogmas I spoke 
about, I had always my little fears that the translation was 
not rendered adequately. 


—In one given praesidium nobody was familiar with any 
of the languages I knew: neither English, nor Spanish nor 
Portuguese nor Tagalog. And my Japanese was embryonic. 
Those were truly restless moments for me. 


— On one occasion, two English-teachers were to be my 
translators. At every turn of phrase they would ask me to 
“please repeat”. By the looks of it, they understood nothing 
of what I said. My knowledge of French is almost microscopic, 
under those difficult circumstances, however, I shifted to my 
French and was eager to see what would happen. What hap- 
piness the English teachers understood my French, but not 
my English! 
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—An exception in the Aizu-Wakamatsu Praesidium — my 
only Praesidium in Japan—the Lord gave me the gréce of 
having not one, or two, but three translators and good ones— 
three little nuns (Canadian Sisters of the Immaculate Heart 
of Mary Congregation.) 


Taken for Granted: The Legion meeting agenda (whether 
of Praesidium or Council) provides for an item: Introduction 
or welcome of a visitor. I was attending one of the meetings 
of the Osaka Senatus. Because of my frequent presence at 
the Senatus meetings, the President forgot to welcome me to 
this meeting, as was his practice. But dear Fr. Maeda stood 
up and did the welcoming in a sweet way saying that, “like « 
mother of the Senatus, I was taken for granted.” 


Priests’ assertions: 

—A priest in Tokyo was telling me that his parish war 
terribly big, and that he was alone. I suggested the formation 
of more Praesidia. As if seconding my recommendation, he 
said that with the legionaries he does not need priest-helpers. 
He prefers to be alone helped by the legionaries. 


—A praesidium was doing “church works” all the time 
(sweeping the floor, arranging the altar). I was at breakfast 
with the Spiritual Director the day following the visit to that 
praesidium. I told him that the works done by the praesidium 
are good (the church works) but that the Legion wants more 
solid work involving personal contacts. He said that “I was 
like St. Therese of Avila’ preaching even to the priests. Hs 
made me laugh. 


, —Fr. Sichida of Kagoshima said that the Legion is a “sine 
qua non” organization. 


—Fr. Luke Dyjak of Oshima used to tell everybody that 
it is only the Legion that has succeeded in making his parish- 
ioners interested in others. 


— When the President gave the assignments, Fr. Eusebius 
of Oshima even sketched the site of the houses to be visited 
on the board to make sure that his legionaries would not miss 
them, i.e. not fail to do their work-obligation. 


Geuerous Senatus: The Tokyo Senatus generously donated 
its processional vexillum to Amami-oshima. It is the only case 
I’ve heard of in my Legion life. 


Breathless expectations: No Curia suffered so much in 
its preparations for its Foundation as the Kasari Curia. The 
weather was bad those days before the Curia inauguration, 
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and when the weather is bad, there are no boats from Kago- 
shima to Oshima (Kasari). The Bishop of Kagoshima whom 
we were expecting phoned Fr. Jerome his Vicar-general, that 
he might not make it, but to be sure, he would come for the 
other two Curias (Naze and Sedome). If he did come, Kasari 
should postpone its meeting from Sunday to Thursday. From 
day to day, by the hour almost, we were waiting for news 
about the boat. At last, the boat was scheduled to leave Kago- 
shima but with so many postponements, we were most anxious. 
Even the cook was anxious whether she had to prepare the 
doughnuts (for there were to be Confirmations, too, after the 
Kasari Curia meeting). Already on the eve, our anxieties were 
still in the utmost. Early in the morning, Fr. Jerome phoned 
saying that the boat was delayed, that we should postpone 
our meeting till the Bishop came. I agreed to postpone, but 
only HALF HOUR, and he agreed. 


The Bishop came when we were almost finished. I had 
to leave the new Curia half an hour before its closure, as I 
had to get the last bus for Sedome and check final prepara- 
tions there. Notices and counter-notices were given in all the 
areas. 


The Bishop asked the meeting of Sedome to be held at 


10:00 a.m. of a week-day—what an inconvenient schedule. 
Even Fr. Luke was nervous with all these topsy-turvy schedule. 


Rats Join: The meeting in Sedome was such a happy 
event that the rats decided to take part in it. The legionaries 
were entertained by their merrymaking in the ceiling. 


Cargo-Box?— Bernadette Okubo invited me to the first 
anniversary ceremony of her father’s death. It was then that 
I learned that even Catholics are cremated in Japan. In the 
cities, there are no cemeteries. The dead are cremated. The 
reason is that there is no space for cemeteries, Japan is that 
overpopulated. 


Once I saw Fr. Jerome blessing a big box, the size of a 
cargo box. I wondered what the content of the box was. I said 
to myself: If that box contains machinery, why should the 
blessing be given with a black stole? I inquired from Fr. Jerome 
after he had given the blessing. Father told me that it was 
a corpse. 


This is the way the rural people are buried: as soon as a 
person dies, they sit the dead body, with his knees touching 
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his chin. They tie him around so that he will stiffen in this 
position. This of course occupies less space than in the usual 
horizontal position. That supposed “cargo-bor” was taken in 
a jeep which served as the funeral coach, and the funeral 
party was composed of six persons going with the corpse in 
the jeep. How economical of space indeed. 


Up to the time I saw the “cargo bor” I dreamed to die 
in Japan. Ever since I saw it, I changed my mind. 


Lone Korean: There was one lone Korean praesidium in 
Sekiguchi, the Cathedral parish of Tokyo. My first impression 
was that the Korean sounded something like Taiwanese. The 
Korean books are handled the European way. This praesidium 
was nearly five years old. ' 


“Kimochi”: The Spiritual Directors of the Legion were 
careful to let the praesidia die a “natural death”, never sup- 
press them as is done in other countries. They usually argued 
this way: It is very hard to convert the Japanese. By closing 
down a praesidium, their feeling — kimochi —might be hurt 
to the extent of their giving up Catholicism, and if this hap- 
pens, then we are undoing what it took us years and years 
to succeed in (their conversion) and there would be no hope 
of recovering them once they are lost. 


In view of this special circumstance in the Japanese life, 
I used to preach the closing down of poor praesidia, but I gave 
allowances for refusals to put into practice my suggestion. 


Sister at Priests’ Meeting: In the summer of 1962, a Na- 
tional Priests’ Meeting was held in Tokyo. Our dear Sister 
Marie Elise of Kyoto was invited to talk on the Lay apostolate. 
A suggestion was given to her, a wise one undoubtedly: that 
she should not speak about the Legion directly, but that, after 
her talk on the lay apostolate, she could add a little phrase 
like this: “And all these ideas yowll find in the Legion of 
Mary.” 
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XII 


THE EXOTIC ISLES 


Indonesia 


(Feb. 11, 1963 to Jan. 3, 1965) 


a Mee THE SISTER-COUNTRY 


My first contact in Indonesia was Mr. Antonius Ong. We 
had been exchanging letters frequently from the time I started 
working on my travel papers three or four months before my 
departure for that country. 


Mr. Ong is an employee in a commercial firm in Surabaja, 
Indonesia’s second important city in East Java. Already in my 
first letter to him I asked him whether he was Chinese, for his 
name sounded Chinese. In fact, he is Chinese but Indonesian- 
born and in that country, such people are called “peranakan” 
or “BABA”. They usually are Indonesian-speaking and know 
not a word of Chinese. Mr. Ong gave me the first orientations 
for stay in Indonesia —information about its climate, customs 
etc. One thing intrigued me: why he did not answer my re- 
peated question: “Js there dollar control in Indonesia?” He’d 
answer all my guestions except that. Later, I knew why. 


I left Manila on February 11, 1963 by Panamerican, Flight 
843, at about 10:00 a.m. and was scheduled to arrive in Djakarta 
by the same flight. On arriving in Singapore, we were informed 
that the PANAM would stay overnight in Singapore due to en- 
gine trouble and that passengers were made to choose: either 
accept 10 continue trip by GARUDA airline that same after- 
noon, arriving at night in Djakarta, or overstaying in Singa- 
pore and renew flight next day by Panam. I decided to con- 
tinue flight by Garuda. We were only 12 passengers. Panam 
offered to send telegrams to Djakarta to our respective contacts 
there announcing our arrival at night (but the telegram arrived 
a week after). 


Mr. Ong was my only contact in Indonesia so far. He lived 
in Surabaja; I had written to him and sent him a telegram, 
but I did not know that Surabaja was at an enormous distance 
from Djakarta, neither did I know whether he would come 
to Djakarta to meet me. 


We left Singapore by Garuda air-liner at 6 p.m. and arrived 
at Djakarta almost 8 p.m. 


Arrival in Djakarta was a thrilling experience in a sense, 
for it was challenging. I did not know Indonesian yet, except 
“Selamat sore” (good evening) and “Terima kasih” (thank you), 
it was night now and I was arriving in a new country. To all 
appearances, Mr. Ong had nobody in Djakarta to send to the 
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airport to meet me. I was alone. I had to solve my own prob- 
lem. Very few among the airport personnel knew English. I re- 
quested the services of one English-speaking. He was amiable. 
I asked him to phone to the nearest Catholic Church and say 
that I wanted to speak to an English-speaking priest. He rang 
the Cathedral parish which happened to be nearest to the 
airport. The priest at the other end of the line was a Jesuit. 
I introduced myself to him, and asked his help in this cir- 
cumstances: I asked him if he would please recommend a hotel 
or boarding house to me and if so, would he please talk to 
the taxi driver who was to take me to the place. He answered 
me saying that, perhaps I’d have no need to go to a hotel, for 
near his place there was a boarding house of Ursuline Sisters 
who might help me in the emergency. He said I should call 
him back after a few minutes, which I did. He had in the 
meantime arranged for my stay at the Ursuline Convent in 
Djalan Pos 2. Then he spoke to the driver. Providence No. 1! 


Customs inspection at the airport was rather lenient. It 
was a novelty to see a smiling woman officer at Customs. I was 
now ready to get on the taxi. The taxi impressed me as being 
a nineteenth century model, so clumsy, so old-looking, still good 
for my purpose. 


At last at the Ursuline Convent, Djalan Pos 2! There was 
a party, headed by Mere Romana, awaiting me. On instruction 
of the Jesuit priest, they were to pay my taxi fare, as I stil] 
had no Indonesian money. Mere Romana entrusted me to my 
first Indonesian-friends-to-be, Evelyn Thung, a medical student 
and Anna Tan, a teacher in the school. 


I was conducted to my room. It was a big, very spacious, 
very tall room indeed. The bed was large, the mosquito net 
large all seemed extremely lavish. When I wrote home my first 
impressions of bigness, my brother humorously commented in 
his reply to me: “Probably there are also ‘big mosquitoes’ to 
match that large mosquito net.’ Bath and toilet huge, too, 
what a contrast to Japanese things, all miniatures. Next morn- 
ing I heard my first Mass at the Cathedral Church, just beside 
the convent. Women do not wear veils in church at all, neither 
for Mass. nor for receiving any sacrament. 


' First contacts at Ursuline boarding house were all univer- 
sity students, largely Chinese-Indonesians. All very friendly. 
Simplicity is their trademark. They made me feel at home in 
their company. They all spoke English perfectly —this was 
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my first consolation. They offered me Indonesian foods which 
are very much like those of the Philippines. For the first time, 
I ate “rambutan” which I had not seen before in my own 
country. I liked them. 


is “Bahasa Indonesia.” Java alone has three or four dialects; 
Flores, a smaller island has nine, etc, 


Indonesia’s history is Similar; while the Philippines was 
under Spain and US., Indonesia was under the Dutch regime. 
Our independences were given to us almost simultaneously, 


with the Philippines just one year later, July 1946; Indonesia 
August 1945. 


Our foods are similar. I enjoyed being able to eat the 
many kinds of rice cakes, noodle dishes, etc. which we also 
have at home. 


Our languages have common origins, no wonder, the struc- 
tures are similar, with the prefixes and suffixes system. The 
Indonesian language is very easy to learn. I’ve heard of a 
Filipino Jesuit priest who learned it, with a teacher, of course, 
in one and a half month. I had a working knowledge of. it 
after five months without taking regular lessons from a teacher. 


Like the Philippines, Indonesia has thousands of islands, 
large and small, the large ones being the most progressive and 
outstanding: Java, the most heavily populated, with its capital 
Djakarta; Sumatra (with Bangka); Kalimantan (formerly Bor- 
neo); Sulawesi (formerly Borneo). 


The largest groups of islands are those of the Nusatenggara 
including Bali, Lombok, Flores, Timor and the Molukkas. 


Bali is the favorite spot of tourists. When people go to 
Indonesia, Bali is usually their destination, not Java. Americans 
sometimes think that Bali is the country, for they say: In what 
part of Bali is Indonesia? Bali is famous for its wood and bone 
carvings, its dances and beautiful women. 
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Something characteristic of Indonesia is that the islands ex- 
tend from west to east and not as happens with other Islands, 
from north to south. Indonesia is all horizontal. When you 
have travelled through the entire country in Indonesia, you say: 
“I’ve gone from Sabang (farthest west) to Merauke (farthest 
east.) 


Indonesia has a huge population. In 1963 it had one hun- 
dred million. The bulk of the population is Muslim. 


A week or so after arrival, the people were celebrating 
their feast called “lebaran”, the one commemorating the end 
of their yearly Muslim fasts. “Watch out,’ I was warned. 
“When people come out from their fasts, they tend to steal 
more than usual’, it was humorously explained to me. 


Like all Orientals, the Indonesians are very respectful and 
hospitable. Every elderly lady is calleq “Ibu” which means 
“mother’’, and every elderly man “bapak”... 

When you want to call an elderly person whose name you 
do not know, just say “Ibu” or “Bapak” as the case may be. 
Teachers, parents are called that way, too, and very sweetly 
at that! 


Indonesia is a tea-drinking country. Every visitor is offered 
tea. Depending in what region you are, the tea is served with 
or without sugar. In East Java, you get tea with sugar, in the 
West, you get it sugarless. 


During my stay in Indonesia, President Sukarno was ‘in 
the height of his aggressiveness against Malaysia. “Ganyang 
Malaysia” was the phrase that he instilled in the hearts of 
all his subjects, including children. When they were angry, 
they would use that phrase “Ganyang Malaysia” which means 
“Crush Malaysia.” 


When the Indonesians want to say “Long Live”, they say 
“Merdeka”, which literally means: Independence. Going through 
the village streets with the missionaries accompanying me, the 
children would wave their hands to us and shout “merdeka, 
merdeka.” 


Everything in Indonesia reminded me of the Philippines -—— 
foods, public service etc. When I was in Japan my favorite 
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H. E. Most Rew. John Klooster, C.M., D.D., Bishop of Surabaja and most enthusiastic 
promoter of the Legion in Indonesia. 


refrain of admiration and surprise would be: “So, this is Japan!” 
In Indonesia, my favorite refrain was: “This is not Japan!’’... 

Indonesia is NOT Japan, but it is a sister-country to the 
Philippines! 


“SERVICING WITH GRACE AND POISE” 


Every missionary in Indonesia is a stalwart. The conditions 
of the country can fascinate only strong-hearted people like 
them whose only ambition is to serve God at any cost. Mis- 
sionary work is progressing splendidly, I was told, about 2% 
of the population has become Catholic and the rate of progress 
is consoling. ; 


The Legion has made great strides and its progress is en- 
couraging. The bulk of my work was not so much setting up 
Legion groups as visiting the existing ones with a view to 
gauge the possibilities of cn twee a most needed coordi- 
nating body, a Senatus. 


Every region had its stalwarts, and it is my privilege to 
make a joyful “passing review” of them all. 


The over-all Patron of the Legion in Indonesia is His Ex- 
cellency Most Rey. JOHN KLOOSTER, C.M. D.D. Bishop of Sura- 
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Left, kneeling down and praying his rosary is Fr. EB. Van Mensvoort, C. M., Surabaja 
Comitium S.D., as he wa.ches the Acies ceremonies, 

baja. All the Bishops of Indonesia point to him as the most 
devoted Patron, and they do not err in their estimate. Bishop 
Klooster is a Dutchman. He belongs to the Congregation of 
the Mission. He favors the Legion in every way: shows interest 
in its developments, gives help in solving problem, takes part 
in Legion affairs whenever possible. Elsewhere his participa- 
tions will be detailed. 


* * * * * * 


FATHER E. VAN MENSVOORT, C.M. On the afternoon 
of my arrival in Surabaja, I had a five-hour session with him 
(who was then Surabaja Comitium Spiritual Director) and some 
other officers. Fr. Van Mensvoort is an A-1 legionary priest 
He is gentle and congenial. He has two priest-brothers, also in 
Indonesia. His parish is called Christ the King in Ketabang 
district, Surabaja. 


Fr. Van Mensvoort is a Dutchman. He knows Indonesian 
and English perfectly. In the early days in Surabaja, he was 
my translator. How I 'iked his translations, for he would revise 
and improve my version. I caught him doing that, and he en- 
joyed my “catching” him in it. It was on the occasion of the 
Acies. I had mentioned a certain place, and he went on to 
describe that place beautifully without my having done so. It 
was fun! 
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Mrs. Parijs, an old benefactor and 
promoter of the Legion in Indo- 
nesia, and former Secretary and 
extension worker of the Surabaja 
Comitium, Indonesia. 


GHERRY KHO TIEP NIO, a Chinese-Indonesian girl is at 


present the Surabaja Comitium President. She is a teacher by 
profession. 


She is a typically lively Chinese girl. I teased her with 
her name telling her that Gerry is a boy’s name in Ireland. 
She refuses to acknowledge that truth, yet from that time on, 
she would sign her name as Gerry Vincentia, as if to prevent 
confusion. The fact is that she is awfully proud about the 
day of her birth, July 19, the Feast of the Apostle of Charity, 
Vincent de Paul, and she is happy to belong to the Vincentiaun 
parish where Fr. E, Mensvoort is Pastor. 


She was formerly Surabaja Comitium Secretary, a nice little 
secretary who knew how to keep the record completely up-to- 
date and neat. Knowing English, she had to translate the 
Minutes in order to send them to the Concilium and it was 
fun to read some of her Indonesian-English expressions written 
with her Chinese mentality. But she did not loathe correc- 
tions; on the contrary, she found them a source of fun. Her 


_ letters are full of “pep” and humor, the Chinese quality taking 


hold of her pen always. I treasure all her letters. 


Her greatest handicap and sorrow are that her parents 
are not Catholics. 


“MRS, CHARLOTTE PARIJS DEELEMAN. She prefers being 
called Corry and I do as she wishes. Corry was my companion 
and translator in the early wanderings in Indonesia. She is 
Dutch by nationality, but she was born in Semarang, Central 
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Pr. avd Mra, Tjioe Yauu Bing and their lovely family. They were hosts to the envoy in 
her every satay in Kediri, East Java. 


Java. She is among the old timers in the Legion in Java; 
she was once Surabaja Curia Secretary, later Comitium Secret- 
ary, Still later, correspondent. 


She is a terrific worker. When I came to Indonesia, she 
was working in two distant places simultaneously. She was 
then in charge of a boarding house of girls called Kartini in 
Madiun and she was at the same time Comitium extension 
worker and Officer. She’d come and go, go and come, un- 
tiringly, amidst the tremendous difficulties of travel in Indo- 
nesia: no buses, poor buses, poor schedules, dangers, etc. (This 
is not Japan!) She is the type of a “strong woman.” She worked 
alone. 


She offered me hospitality in her home called “Lulu” in 
Surabaja. Her house was well located: near church, postoffice, 
police depot. She oriented me in many ways, and she gave me 
a few lessons on “bahasa Indonesia.” 


Of late, she organized a religious association called “Alma” 
and she is still taking charge of the boarding house and of a 
small nursery in her own home in Djalan Supratman 28, Sura- 
baja. 


Mrs. Parijs is a widow since many years ago. 


* * * * * * 


MRS. MARIE THERESE TJIOE YAUW BING of Kediri was 
the second Secretary of the Surabaja Comitium early in 1955 
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at the urgent request of Sr. Su, the first envoy to Indonesia 
and Fr. Jansen, C.M., founder of the Legion in Surabaja Diocese. 
At that time her seventh child Joseph was still a babe. During 
her incumbency, Mrs. Tjioe was the best known figure in the 
Legion circles of Indonesia. Mrs. Tjioe is a Doctor’s wife. They 
are both Chinese-Indonesians. The entire family is a model 
Catholic. She has a pair of twin boys, teen-agers now, Vincent 
and Tarcisius. Her eight children are deferent and disciplined. 
They say the evening prayers in a special way; said in com- 
mon with the mother supervising. The Doctor would also like 
to take a part in them, but said Marie Therese, trouble is 
that when wife and husband kneel for common prayers, they 
cannot help but laugh and laugh and that would spoil the 
beauty of the prayers and give the children a bad example. 


This couple is Dutch-speaking; in their schooling days, 
Dutch was obligatory. She knows English perfectly. She is an 
excellent English teacher. She makes her teaching “a bait” 
for her apostolic works. In this way, she has won fellow- 
matrons for the Faith. 


Her Legionary record is superb. Take her away and the 
Legion in Kediri would have gone to the rocks long ago. She is 
the valuable mainstay there. Whether they like her or not, 
whether she is an Officer or not, all she wants is that the 
Legion should continue advancing. She is at present President 
of a junior Praesidium. 

During my stay in Kediri, she mothered me like few. My 
memories of her kindness are still fresh. I remember, too, 
her fondness for stamp collecting, her abilities at sewing and 
drawing etc. She is a woman of ability and of devotion. 

Marie Therese graduated from the Dutch Teachers’ School 


in 1934 and 25 years later, in 1959, from the English Teachers’ 
Course. In 1953 she became a teacher in dress-making. 


To my mind, she is “an ideal woman.” 


She insists that her name “Therese” should be marked 
with the two accents, as used in the French language. 
* * * * * * 
FATHER CORSINI MEYERINK was in Holland when I went 


to Malang the first time. It was then that I heard of hig 
utter devotion to the Legion. “If Fr. Meyerink were here” was 


the constant refrain of Mrs. Koo time and again, as if imply- 
ing that things would then have been accomplished sooner 
and better. Father was of the “affective and effective type” 
of legionary priest. His doings will be featured in other sec- 
tions of this chapter. 

He was strict within limits, which is the right way to 
behave according to the Legion system. He insists that his 
Officers grow, not only in external discipline, but also interiorly 
in holiness. That is what I most admire in him. 


He was beyond reproach in his role as Spiritual Director. 
He never missed an opportunity to learn while I was in Malang. 
Not a minute which he could spare that he would not avail 
himself of to come to me in his bicycle, to discuss something, 
learn something. He enjoyed recalling some of their past errors, 
the way they did the individual act of Consecration, for exam- 
ple, at the Acies; up to then, he said, the procession would go 
by Praesidium I still cannot imagine how that was possible. 


Fr. Meyerink is Dutch. In spite of his poor health, he 
is rarely absent from meetings where he is expected. 


Father is a Carmelite; he is Pastor of the Cathedral parish 
in Malang. At the moment of writing, he is again in Holland 
on sick leave. But recently, he wrote me and said he would 
be back in Indonesia in the near future. 


* * ok * * * 


MRS. ANASTACIA V. KOO is Fr. Meyerink’s right hand. 
She is the Malang Senatus President at present. 


Mrs. Koo is hundred per cent a legionary. I bet if there 
are two like her in Indonesia. Under the tutelage of Fr. Meye- 
rink she is the Blessed Mother’s mighty instrument for good 
in Indonesia. 


She and her husband are Chinese-Indonesians, and both 
are staunch Catholics. Next to her duties as a married woman, 
the Legion is her first interest in life. No wonder she has time 
for it always.. Every minute that she can “steal” from he: 
ordinary schedule is devoted to learning more and more about 
the Legion. She met me nearly every day of my stay in Malang. 
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Malang Senatus President Mra. 
Anastasia V. Koo dances with her 
husband. She is wearing the na- 
tive Indonesian attire, 


She is a sweet and gentle type of character. She gets along 
with all people: young and old, Chinese and Indonesians, with 
priests and laymen. She is so congenial that every association 
in Malang ambitions to see her enrolled in its ranks. And 
although she prefers the Legion, she is in good terms and 
actually helps all said associations. She is all-around. She is 
the ideal “public relations officer.” 


She lost her only child. And ever since, she has mothered 
the Legion instead. I witnessed her immense sufferings on 
account of her Legion works and policies, but she takes her 
sufferings with serenity and full trust in God. 


eT as ee 


FR. ANTONIUS KOOYMAN’s full name is Anthonie Hen- 
ricus Cornelis Maria Kooyman. From the moment I met him, 
I called him my “Big Brother.” Accepting the title I gave him, 
he said: “I agree to my new title because I am a big man— 
1.95 m. tall and with weight of 90 kgs. then. May I become 
big spiritually also.” Ever since, he never signs his letters ex- 
cept this way: “Your brother.” Lately, due to stomach trou- 
bles, he has become thin as a boy, and he is glad over it for, 
as he says: “I hate fat pastors.’ 
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Fr. Antonius Kooyman, O.S.C. with his praesidium of young girls. He directs several 
others. He is in Bandung, West Java, 


Fr. Kooyman is Dutch. He comes from a large family. 
He has three priest-brothers in France ana two nun-sisters 
of the Holy Cross and three married sisters who have, all in 
all, 20 children. His father, now 87 years old, is still alive 


and strong, Manager of 12 big shops of an important firm. 
His mother died in 1930, and his remark on her GeetE was: 
“She is too good for this world.” 


There is a Spanish saying which goes this way: “La amis- 
tad ni se compra ni, se vende. (Friendship is neither bought 
nor sold)” Indeed, it just comes along, and one cannot say: 
how or why, but it’s just there. Fr. Kooyman became my friend. 
He himself cannot understand.. The fact is that our spirits -have 
Sin through God’s grace and Mary’s Legion. He calls himself 

a “desperado”’, this word is to be taken in the sense that he 
is desperately seeking and struggling to do the Will of God 
in all things. 


He knows aside from his own Dutch, French and English. 
But his English is Dutch-English and on account of this, he 
sometimes fears that I may not grasp what he means to teil 
me. Once he made me smile when he wrote: “Maybe you 
cannot understand my jargon, but sure you understand my 
heart.” . 


He joined the Saas in 1958. His femaiatas are all in 
good standing; how can they be otherwise, since he gives his 
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whole heart to the Legion? He loves to receive blunt criticisms 
about his performance. Giving him what he wants, I told 
him once that I'd like him less aloof and more participating 
in the meeting. He just sits and listens and listens, says now 
a word, except rarely. He acknowledges that he is aloof, tries 
to improve (and succeeds) but gives a possible explanation toa 
his aloofness in these beautiful terms: “I can communicate 
only with ardent lovers and deep thinkers.” 


But how friendly he can be when not aloof: I had sent 
him a letter in a paper with Philipine letterhead which said: 
MABUHAY. Answering my letter, he wrote on top of his first 
page, the letterhead way, too: MABUHAY Jesus Christ our 
King, Mary Our Queen and Mother of my little sister (meaning 
me).’ And in that letter he says, among other things: “J am 
very keen to know the situation of the Church in your country, 
the lighthouse of the Light of the World in the more and more 
darkening future of the Far East. A LIGHT TO ENLIGHTEN 
THE GENTILES. It is a strange matter with Providence’s 
guidance about a man’s life. What have I to do—I, a man of 
the Far West—with a Filipino girl of the Far East? Neverthe- 
less, it’s fate, my fate, and my heart is burning to take it (pagan 
countries of the Far East) from the darkness and to bring it to 
the Light. May the ‘Pearl of the Orient’ make of all those peo- 
ple pearls for the crown of our Queen of Heaven.” 


We had lots of Legion exchanges, too, but, as he says of 
himself, he is not a “yes-man,”’ that is, one who just accepts 
without being convinced. He is a no-man and he demands ex- 
planations of Legion practices and policies. For example, he 
does not agree to the practice that the name of the Spiritual 
Director be not included in the roll call, yet included in the 
Minutes. “I can’t see any reason of practical utility,” he voiced. 
He also had a complain as regards the vexillina. He said: “The 
verillina may be used as a badge, but when I asked some from 
Dublim at the request of some members, the answer was rather 
negative.” He described the Legion attitudes as regards some 
things as “odd.” 


He has one legionary dream: to form at least one Envoy 
from his parish. He hopes to die a legionary, he said. 


He is Spiritual Director of the Bandung Comitium, West 
Java. 
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a “pepper bag.” Later, I asked him why he was called “Bruno,” 
as St. Bruno is the founder of the Carthusians: and this was 
his answer: “In my younger days I had a strong inclination 
to contemplative life. But alas! it’s all gone. Now it’s more: 
It’s contemplation IN action.’ How philosophically “cute’ that 
explantion! 


Father is a scooter-priest. Bogor is about 125 kms. from 
Bandung, and he comes and goes motoring to Bandung specially. 
Once he used his scooter to go to Bali—Pulan Dewata—Island 
of the Gods, as the Indonesians proudly assert. He also at- 
tended the Malang Senatus Inauguration, going there and back 
home by scooter. During his furlough, he made a trip to Du- 
blin, Ireland and his letter to me said like this: “J came here 
(Dublin) last Friday, travelling from Holland by scooter, cross- 
ing the Channel, and again from Wales to Holyhead crossing the 
sea. Next Saturday, I’m travelling back in the same way. It is 
the cheapest way.” He’s a typical Franciscan with his sense 
of poverty very keen, was all I could say admiring his true 
Franciscan spirit. He would travel around the world in a scoot- 
er, if he could, and perhaps even to the moon... the veritable 
“scooter-priest.” 


Fr. Peperzak is extraordinarily thoughtful. He acknowledges 
every little favor he has received. I don’t know how he man- 
ages to be able to acknowledge four, six or even seven letters, 
for example, or not to forget every piece of information received 
or sent in the name of fraternity. In the beginning of our 
friendship, he warned me that, in his own words: “My specialty 
is NOT long letters,’ but he writes nevertheless, usually in aero- 
grammes, and even so, there were times when it took him ten 
days to finish an aerogramme letter. Being a hard worker, 
untiring in fact, he appreciates people who are like himself. I 
enjoyed very much this report about them: “The Concilium 
people are so overburdened and busy that I get no chance to 
become informed about your address. Each day I ask some- 
one in the office about that; they tell me that you have retired 
and are in Manila now. They promise to give me your address, 
but till now (after a week) I haven’t received it.” 


He enjoyed his stay in Dublin very much. He wrote the fol- 
lowing: “I’m almost a week in Dublin now, and every day at- 
tending sessions of the summer school for the Montfort Fathers 
from England at the Concilium office. I enjoy it so very 
much: every day we get talks from brothers and sisters in the 
Legion, and I am really overwhelmed by the amazing generosity 
which I see in them!” 
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“What a wonderful people here in the Legion. I hope I can 
take their enthusiasm with me back to Indonesia.” 


One of Fr. Peperzak’s friendly qualities is that he remem- 
bers everything you tell him about your life. You don’t have 
to unfurl the flag of your life for any consultation; he has the 
antecedent fresh in his memory always. And he hints to them 
in his letters! 


He was my perfect translator in Bogor. He did not add, 
nor subtract anything of what I said, sometimes, he’d empha- 
size so much my meanings that he seemed to be dramatizing 
the sense of my talks. 


He is a living proof that cheerfulness and optimism always 
pay. Bogor is heavily populated with rabid Muslims; still his 
missionary endeavors are bringing much fruit. 


As a legionary, his record is outstanding; in a short time. 
he set up several praesidia now affiliated to the relatively new 
Curia of Bogor. I set a goal for them—one new praesidium 
per year. Even this is a terrific goal for Bogor, but he took 
up the challenge, is reminded of it once in a while, and he has 
succeeded so far. 


Fr. Peperzak is tall, but not too tall for a Dutch-man, yet 
too tall for an Indonesian (he was born in Indonesia), He 
speaks Indonesian so well that he could be taken as an Indo- 
nesian of pure blood except for his deep blue eyes. His pen- 
manship is as big as his heart, even a blind person could read 
his letters. 


He is now parish-priest in Sukabumi, West Java. 


On the occasion of the Legion Silver Jubilee in the Philip- 
pines, he came to be guest of my family. A couple of days or 
so after arrival he could manage to go around Manila without 
a companion. He’s that missionary. My nieces and nephews 
were charmed with him. I received an interview with them. 
Little Raymond, ever remembers that Fr. promised to come back 
to us after 6 years, and the little one, feeling nostalgia for him 
fays sorrowfully: “But how long that is (the 6 years), I'll be 
grown up by then.” I asked little Pius, the youngest, why he 
liked Fr. Peperzak, and he answered: “Because he is so tall,” 
and at the next breath, he exclaimed: “And he is so cute.” 
Little Adolphus remembers the way he took part in their games 
of sticks, what not. My younger niece, Joaquinita said: “I 
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Malang Legion Congress ueld on November 1963. Fr. Meyerink, O. Carm. is shown giving 
his Allocutw, 


can’t tell why I like him, but that’s the fact, I just can’t explain 

why.” The interviewed had just finished, when their mother, 

passing by, exclaimed: I, too, like Fr. Peperzak. He belongs 

to the Lucas family in the Philippines—thats the conclusion I 

can afford to make. He’s a “charmer,” putting it in a nutghell. 
eee SR ee ee. 


ee ial SPECTRUM OF EVENTS 


The Legion affords the greatest possible variety of activities: 
from inviting people to get involved in garbage-collecting ordi-- 
nances to making a person possessed of the devil invoke the 
name of Jesus, with the in-betweens of bringing persons to the 
Sacraments and the devotions, giving talks to prospective mem- 
bers, active or auxiliary, to talks to priests and inaugurations 
of Senatus and Congresses. 


In every Island the Legion featured some big events worth 
keeping in the Indonesian Legion Memorabilia. I recount some 
from each of the Islands visited: 

East Java: The MALsA..3 CONGRESS. The Congress was 
held at the Malang Ursuline Convent, but the Mass was cele- 
brated in the Congress hall itself. One hundred and twenty- 
two legionaries came. In the first session, there were only 3 
priests; in the later sessions, four more came, The sessions 


Photo shows His Excellency Msgr. Albers, Bishop of Malang, giving his address at the ‘ 
meeting; Fr. Meyerink, O. Carm. ia the S.D. and Mrs, Anastasia V. Koo is the President ‘ 


were very lively, not a minute of lull. During the 3 sessions, 
84 persons spoke, and the contributions totalled 115. My own 
only contribution was the following: I said that, oftentimes, 
legionaries complain that their works do not have results. Who 
knows if this is due to lack of Legion sacrifice. By it I meant 
that, in addition to the ordinary mortifications that we should 
do as Catholics, we, legionaries should add extra ones which 
come as a result of Legion membership, for example, punctual- 
ity to the meeting; developing courage to do home-to-home 
visitations, etc. 


Fr. Meyerink, the Comitium Spiritual Director gave the long 
talk and he spoke of LEGION MENTALITY: how we should 
try to think in terms of Legion, work in the Legion spirit. 


One of the contributions had suggested that legionaries 
be given courses on Religion so that their work will become 
more effective. Both Fr. Meyerink and the Comitium president 
sought my advice as to whether it was good to implement such 
a suggestion. My advice was that each praesidium should try 
to find a way of supplementing the knowledge of legionaries, 
but that the Comitium could not officially organize a course 
on religion and oblige legionaries to attend. 


THE MALANG SENATUS INAUGURATION: This was the 
biggest celebration the Indonesian Legion had ever had. The 
Inauguration had two big items in the program: 
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1. The Reception in the morning: There was an atten- 
dance of 400. Two Bishops were scheduled to attend, the Bi- 
shop of. Malang Most Rev. A. E. J. Albers, O.Carm., D.D. and 
Most Rev. John Klooster, C.M., D.D., Bishop of Surabaja. The 
latter sent a last-minute letter of apology for not being able 
to come, as well as his congratulations. There were about 20 
priests most of whom were Spiritual Directors. Important pa- 
rish personalities were invited, too. Nuns and Brothers were 
also present. We said the Tessera prayers without the rosary. 
There were talks and more talks: the Senatus President, Mrs- 
Koo who gave welcome to the persons attending and an ex- 
planation of the meaning of the establishment of a Senatus, 
she stressed that the honor was not only for Malang but for 
the whole of Indonesia. 


Fr. Meyerink stressed the idea that the Legion specializes 
in spiritual works, but does not neglect the social service -works. 
Then came my turn. First of all I said that “Senatus” was a 
Latin word but that it was as easy as “Dominus vobiscum”; 
then I explained the role of a Senatus with several compari- 
sons: I compared the Legion to a street, to a flower, to a train, 
to the human body, to a precious stone and finally to a star. 
If the Legion was like those things, one by one, then the Se- 
natus was main road, fragrance and beauty, the locomotive 
(as powerful as those of the special express trains of Japan); 
the head, a diamond and a guiding star, respectively. Then I 
described concretely the duties and responsibilities of a Senatus 
and finally thanked all. My very last word was “Congratula- 
tions!” which I said in 12 different languages: Indonesian, 
Javanese, English, Tagalog, Chinese, Dutch, German, French, 
Spanish, Latin, Portuguese and Japanese. (The readers should 
not imagine, however, that I master 12 languages, far from 
that!) The legionaries enjoyed that collection very much. 

Indonesian — Selamat bahagia 

Javanese — Ngaturaken sugeng 

English — Congratulations 

Chinese — Kung-ho 

Tagalog — Maligayang bati 

Dutch — Gefeliciteert 

German — Gratulicren 

French — Felicitation 

Spanish — Enhorabuena 

Latin — Prospere tibi omnia procedant 

Portuguese — Parabens 

Japanese — Omedeto 


As expected, all Bishops’ talks were permeated with Ecu- 
menical Council ideas. The Bishop of Malang spoke on the 
necessity of the LAY APOSTOLATE. He urged all to take part 
in it.. 


The toastmaster then read out some telegrams and letters 
received from abroad: the first letter was from Joaquinita 
(my niece), also from two Japanese Senatus; a telegram from 
Tokyo and a letter from Taiwan. After the reception, we were 
treated to nice delicious cakes and refreshments, then plenty 
of pictures were taken. 


2. The FIRST SENATUS MEETING: Attendance was as 
tollows: Bishop of Malang, Msgr. A. E. J. Albers, O.Carm., who 
stayed the entire meeting; 15 priests most of whom were spir- 
itual Directors; 2 Brothers and presentations from the Coun- 
cils of the whole of Java; 3 from Surabaja Comitium; 3 from 
Bandung Comitium; 2 from East Bandung Curia; Spiritual 
Director and 3 officers from Bali Curia; 6 from Semarang (of- 
ficers and visitors); all in all about 150. Attendance was 95%. 


The meeting was all in SUPERLATIVES of LOVE: most 


orderly, most lively, general participation perfect; many con- 
tributions were humorous and heart-raising. Being the first 
meeting, everybody had to be introduced, but how lively: the 
Vice-President called the name of the Council, and each officer 
one by one would say his office and name. When it came to 
the directly affiliated praesidia, only the President would give 
an account of the attendance of the other officers and it was 


a perfect joy to hear every President say: “Full attendance, 
full attendance” (except a few). Some presidents would change 
the phrase and it brought fun that way. 


Bandung Comitium and Semarang Curia reported. The 
discussion was done the Congress way. 


At the assignment period, the Senatus President secured 
from the Councils concerned their approval for the Senatus 
suggestions for attendance at the Senatus meeting. Bandung 
once a year; Semarang and Wedi twice a year; Surabaja 4 times 
a year; Bali once a year. All agreed spontaneously. Wedi 
wanted to object to twice a year, but the President insisted and 
said: they should first try and then see if it was not really 
feasible. 

Towards the end of the meeting, the Bishop was asked to 
Say a few words. He spoke on the added responsibility of the 
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Senatus, but its willingness to perfect itself day by day. In the 
name of all the Bishops whose councils are affiliated to Ma- 
lang, he thanked the Envoy for her help to Malang. 


Theh the President gave opportunity to the Spiritual Dir- 
ectors to give their impressions or say something. As we had 
decided that we MUST finish in two and a half hours, she 
used to say after each speaker; so many more minutes are 
left (as if reminding the Spiritual Director to make his talk 
short). The Spiritual Director of Bali, Fr. Heynen, S.V.D. spoke 
next to the Bishop and its was FUN: his voice was the very 
contrast to that of the Bishop, for it was so loud, so full of 
life, the contrast was not expected... He gave thanks to Mrs. 
Parijs who he said had “Converted Bali to the Legion” (ap- 
plause was given to Surabaja); he spoke a bit about the reli- 
gious situation in Bali, of the present state of the Legion, fin- 
ally he complimented the envoy mentioning her visit to Bali, 
adding that it was strange to know of a person going to Bali 
whose intention was not that of touring and sightseeing. 


The Allocutio was very apt for an occasion like this. Fr. 
Meyerink spoke on the FUNDAMENTAL idea in the Legion: 
the prayer-work BASIC ideal. All in all, I felt that the First 
Senatus in Indonesia was like a miniature Concilium meeting. 
I was overwhelmed with joy at the efficiency of the officers, the 
spirit of fraternity, joy and everything. 


A few special items: Fr. Motter of Larantuka, Flores, was 
on his way to Holland, and was he glad to be told of the Inau- 
guration meeting! He attended it and was sorry that his con- 
freres, also from Flores did not arrive for the Senatus meeting. 


When the Malang Senatus was established, it had the fol- 
lowing set up: 
1. Comitia under it: 
Surabaja Comitium (East Java); 
Bandung Comitium (West Java) 
2. Curiae: 
—Probolinggo Curia (4 seniors and 4 junior praesidia) 
—Djember Curia (3 seniors and 3 junior praesidia) 
_—Banjuwangi Curia (4 seniors and 1 junior) 
—Purworedjo (Djatim)—3 seniors and 4 juniors. 
3. It had about 26 praesidia directly affiliated to it, most of 
which were in the city. 
4. It had a team of 7 correspondents. 
5. The following Dioceses were under it (legionarily that 
is): Malang, Surabaja, Semarang, Purwokerto, Bandung, 
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Bogor (6 dioceses). Djakarta would belong to it, if it 
ever “awoke’’... 


The greatest asset of the Malang Senatus was the excel- 
lent team of officers. Whatever the Council was discussing 
or undertaking, all the officers were always present. The Pres- 
ident and Spiritual Director are ideal “perfectionists” and 100% 
devoted to the ideal, 


The Senatus was inaugurated July 5, 1964. The Bankers’ 
day was set for that same day, too, but Mrs. Koo prevailed over 
the Bank Director so that that Bank day was postponed to 
next day. In that way, attendance to the Senatus was NOT 
affected. A 


PRIESTS’ MEETING AT MALANG: Father Meyerink ar- 
ranged this meeting for me. There were 8 priests and 1 Bro- 
ther in attendance. All of the priests are fairly interested in 
the Legion, (they seldom miss their weekly meeting); even 50, 
Fr. Meyerink thought that they were not fully convinced. We 
had an hour and fifteen minute session, but I could feel that 


the priests enjoyed the meeting. I spoke to them as a “lady 
salesman” of Our Lady, and they smiled when I told them how 
I had learned much about the art of salesmanship in Japan, 
and how a salesman had to do two things: 


a) prove that the ware he is gelling is not too expensive, 
and if at all expensive, that that expense is worthwhile; 


b) prove that his “ware” has something unique in it, not 
found in any other. 


I transplanted the “not too expensive” of my argument to 
the priests’ usual argument that they cannot spend too much 
time for attending meetings. I made this computation for them 
(the Spiritual Directors):” suppose I attend the full length of 
the meeting, that is 90 minutes. I have 20 members; in reality, 
I am giving each member less than five minutes only. Yet, each 
of the said members will give you, the priest, 120 minutes. So, 
5 versus 120—is that loss? Moreover, the Legion can transact 
business even without a priest, but if this happens, the priest 
will develop his members, not 100% as they could be developed 
if he is present, but only 20% or 50% when left to themselves— 
in this case, who is the loser? 


The second point was even more interesting discussion. I 
spoke of “general participation” and “personal contact” as be- 
ing the typical characteristic of the Legion as regards its ex- 
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ternal life. And when talking of general participation I told 
them of the Legion principle: “Everybody useful, nobody in- 
dispensable.” I invited them to see how Catholic of the Legion 
to take into its ranks the illiterates, the lepers, even ex-con- 
victs. At this point, I saw EVERY priest take down notes. And 
I not only mentioned this, but explained the doctrine behind 
it: that we are all children of God, and members of the Mys- 
tical Body, and what is more interesting is that EACH has 
received gifts from the Lord, these gifts which the Legion is 
interested in developing to the utmost, so, even illiterates have 
many gifts and the facts prove that their apostolic works of- 
tentimes bring more results than those of the university gra- 
duates. I cited examples of illiterate praesidia that were or- 
ganized in Peru, in Mexico, in Brasil, which were a joy to see, 
and one particularly in which I had said to the members: “Jf 
you continue like this, I’ll invite the Cardinal to see your meet- 
ing and I am sure he will not be disappointed at all.’ And— 
why refuse into the active ranks the ex-convicts? These men 
have been bad on the spur of the moment only, that is, for 
only a few minutes, but they are not bad the rest of their lives. 
so, why not give them a chance to make reparation for their 
past offences to the Lord, why not lend them a hand to carry 
the mortal weight of their remorses instead of putting them 
off without mercy and sympathy? I pointed to them how Ca- 
tholic the Legion can be in its way of thinking and acting and 
in this we could be considered unique and for which we are 
labelled “revolutionary.” 


After my talk, they asked lots of questions: one, whether 
it is better to have 50 good legionaries or 300 bad ones. I an- 
sewered that the former is better, yet, many times, legionaries 
are not so good because nobody takes the trouble of develop- 
ing them, that we do not recruit the already perfect, but those 
who are willing to try perfection. This is precisely the con- 
stant duty of officers; to try to encourage the legionaries to 
improve day by day and aim at high standards of work and 
spirituality. 


I loved the meeting very much, and the priests seemed to 
like it more. Fr. Meyerink visited me and he confirmed my 
own feeling, the priests told him so. 


THE SURABAJA CONGRESS: Attendance was about 250. 
Three priests from Surabaja and the Malang Comitium Spir- 
itual Director were also there. The Malang officers were visit- 
ors. 
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Surabaja Congress held on December 8, 1963, 


This Congress took place on the Feast of the Immaculate 
Conception, 1963. At the first session, 77 spoke, each one only 
once and never more than three minutes each. The contributions 
were good except for one who sort of shocked the assembly. 
Speaking of Mary, he said emphatically “As for me (repeating 
phrase several times) Mary was as much a sinner as ourselves.” 
The boy who said that was an officer for many years and he is 
a popular character among the Legionaries, that is why every- 
body was shocked. All were relieved when the Comitium Spir- 
itual Director stood up and corrected that heretical contribu- 
tion, which became all the more incongruous considering that 
that very day was the Feast of the IMMACULATE CONCEPTION, 
In the second session there were 57 new contributions and a 
similar number in the third session. 


The Vicar-General spoke very little. I was asked to give 
a talk. I spoke on the best way of improving the external life 
of the Legion: by having perfect harmony between officers 
and members. Borrowing Frank Duff’s comparison, I told them 
that the Legion wags like a train; the officers are the locomo- 
tive, and the members the coaches. The former have to push 
and pull, and the members must allow themselves to be pushed 
and pulled so that the engine will not work too much and get 
out of order. I also recommended them to try to fall in love 
with Our Lady. They liked this very much and after the 
the Congress, they were commenting on it endlessly. 
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Legionariea photographed with the Archbishop of Semarang and the Curia Spiritual 
Director, 

Central Java: TALK TO THE ACTIVE LEGIONARIES OF 
SEMARANG: Fifteen active members headed by the Curia Spi- 
itual Director, Fr. Hardjowasito, a secular priest, met me for 
this meeting at Fr. Hardjo’s residence. He was very amiable. 
Our agenda was simple enough: opening prayers with rosary, 
then I asked them questions and they would give the answer. 
Then Catena. Then they would ask me questions. Then con- 
cluding prayers and blessing. 


I tried to focus my questions to the spiritual meanings of 
our Legion doings and procedures, the answers were most in- 
teresting. One answer, for example, to my question what was 
the meaning of the Legion works was this: that just as Christ's 
food was to do the Will of His Father, so, too, to the Legion, 
doing Mary’s will was to be the food of every legionary. When 
the turn’of the legionaries came to ask questions one asked 
what he should do to the Spiritual Director who did not mind 
the rules and encouraged them to transgress them rather than 
to follow them. My answer was that legionaries should be 
careful not to correct the Spiritual Director in public, as this 
would hurt his feelings, but to refer the problems of priests 
to the Curia Spiritual Director. Whereupon, Fr. Hardjo, the 
Curia Spiritual Director said jokingly: “Jf this happens (i.e. 
consulted about priests’ problems), then I’ll become a Jesuit.” 
(No Jesuits in Semarang and in many parts of the world for 
that matter take active part in the Legion). 
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TALK TO THE SEMARANG CATHOLICS: About 50 Catho- 
lics came to this talk. I spoke first about the lay apostolate 
in general, its difficulties, the usual objections against it, then 
of the Legion. Four legionary priests, two non-legionaries and 
three Religious Brothers also attended. When I explained that 
the best way to win recruits is to make the meeting so interesting 
that the invited person feels an irresistible desire to join, onc 
lady said that she had attended a meeting and it was NOT 
interesting. So, I said: “Try again because the Legion al- 
though a supernatural work has also its human weaknesses 
and the meeting you attended may have been one such weak- 
ness.’ They all laughed. After my talk lots of questions were 
asked. 


West Java: THE BANDUNG CONGRESS: The important 
visitors to this Legion Congress were: Rev. Fr. Thomas Frei- 
tas, M.S.C., a Brasilian priest stationed in Kutoardjo, Central 
Java; Fr. Bruno J. Peperzak, OFM, of Bogor, West Java and 
three Bogor Curia officers. During the day, other priests were 
in attendance: five in all. Attendance was about 120. Every- 
thing was very orderly, very lively. At the “sleepy session” 
(i.e., the first in the afternoon), we spent a few minutes saying 
“Happy birthday” to Fr. Peperzak and Fr. Kooyman, Bandung 
Comitium Spiritual Director played clown and thus prevented 
sleepiness to have a way in the Congress. The chairmen of the 
sessions were all first-clas. I enjoyed every bit. In my talk, 
I told them that, like Simeon, now I could die in peace, they 
all laughed. At our reSt periods, records were played. 


The Benediction was officiated by His Excellency Bishop 
Peter Arnts, 8.S.C., D.D., Bishop of Bandung who had just ar- 
rived from Rome. 


The contributions during the session were as follows: first 
session, 52 (each person spoke only once); second session, for 
the first 20 minutes, all contributions came from persons: who 
had not spoken in the first session, 43 spoke; in the third ses- 
sion, new contributors were 32. As the sessions went by it 
was noticeable how the legionaries improved in their spirit 
of freedom: contributions became more and more hearty, and 
even humorous. 


I spoke at the, session in which the topic was: “Improve- 
ment of praesidia.” I spoke of the spirit of joy as a means to 
improve the praesidia. After me, Fr. Kooyman took the floor, 
and he spoke, too, of the same subject. He said that he had 
been thinking the same, and he added that we were two hearts 
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Rev. Fr. Joseph Hauben, C.1.C.M., giving hia address. at the Makassar Congress, 
The priest seated nearest to him is Rev. Fr. Emil Claus, C.1.C.M., Makale Curia S.D, 


with one mind, and the legionaries roared with laughter when 
they heard that “romantic expression” as they said. All in all, 
I really meant when I said that, like Simeon, I could now die 
in peace. 


SULAWESI 
(formerly known as Celebes) 


TALK. TO THE ACTIVE MEMBERS IN MAKASSAR: My 
report No. 45 to Dublin about this talk reads as follows: “The 
top-record of talks this week was the one I gave to the active 
members. Over 100 legionaries were present, two Spiritual Dir- 
ectors and the three Jesus, Mary, Joseph Sisters who direct 
Praesidia. I chose for my subject: How to improve qualitu- 
tively and quantitatively. On qualitatively improvement, I sug- 
gested the following: 


“a) Try to fall in love with Our Lady; 
“b) See, hear, learn from others and in different ways how 
to improve your praesidium; 

“c) Cultivate a sense of humor and joy and enthusiasm. 
On quantitative improvement, we spoke about recruitment: 
whom to recruit, how to recruit. My talk lasted half an hour; 
the question-answer session which followed it lasted one and «& 
half hour. Here are some consultations of the question-answer 
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Session: 


1. A legionary satd that indeed, all of them have fallen 
én love ... (pause) but sorry to say only with some human be- 
ings... one whom they can see and talk to. But how to fall in 
love with Our Lady whom we cannot see? I replied saying that 
the important thing is to take her also as a human being and 
mot as an angel, as such we MUST make effort to think of her 
at least five times a day, to begin with, then try to talk, not only 
about her, but to her. What we do to those we fell in love with, 
do the same to Our Lady... they enjoyed this immensely. Of 
course, much reading about her, talking about her with our 
Jriends and co-workers will help. 


2. “Here in Indonesia.” said one, it is hard to learn from 
different sources anything Catholic because there is hardly any 
Catholic material. True, I said, but as regards the Legion, we 
have specially the Concilium report, Maria Legionis, and even 
én Indonesia, Bandung has published a good number of Legion 
pamphlets. (But the truth is that this is really a serious han- 
dicap in Indonesia.) 


3. The topic on ‘developing sense of humor’ occupied a 
LOT of time. How to develop it, they asked. By reading joke 
books ,observing the humorous reactions of those around you. 
The trouble is that there are very few humorous persons among 
us, they said. I gave some rules to begin with, for the culti- 
vation of humor: whenever you speak, avoid using formulas 
(as they do in their reports) then always say something concrete. 
I gave them this example: If you say you saw an ugly per- 
son, that is not interesting to hear, but if you say a person 
with a crooked nose, the message already becomes interesting. 
ZI gave some other examples and they enjoyed them awfully 
much.” 


THE MENADO CURIA: This Cijria was born on May 5. 
When the preparations were going on, the Curia Spiritual Dir- 
ector asked me if the ordinary members could be invited. I 
said that we don’t usually allow members to attend, but he 
insisted on the ground that it was a big day, the biggest for 
the Legion in Menado, so I acceded to his request. The result 
is that there were more visitors than Curia members. Expected 
attendance was 24, and all in all, there were 100 persons in 
attendance: the Bishop of Menado, six priests, four of whom 
were Spiritual Directors, about 30 Jesus Mary Joseph Sisters in 
the count. 
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Six senior Praesidia were affiliated. One of these was re- 
surrected for the third time, probably the last resurrection will 
stand the test of time, I wished. I had asked Fr. Hoebink, 
M. S. C. a spiritual Director of 4 praesidia and Superior of the 
M.S.C. Fathers in Menado to permit me to give him “an honor- 
able assignment,’ he enjoyed the adjective and did his as- 
signment of summarizing in Indonesian the Concilium report 
which he read beautifully at the Inauguration meeting. One 
of the items in the summary was about Malaysia, and after 
the reading, one of the members asked if legionaries are al- 
lowed to have connections with Malaysia. Fearing that poli- 
tics might creep in, I told him I took his questions as mere 
joke and would leave it at that. The Curia President gave the 
report of his own praesidium (the Cathedral parish praesi- 
dium) and in it. he said that they had no difficulties whatever 
in their 8 years of existence. This sentence gave rise to a 
lively discussion; in the end, the others showed him that there 
were difficulties. The Bishop spoke about self-sanctification 
as the basic‘aim of all legionary endeavor. 


On saying goodbye to me after the Curia meeting, the 
Spiritual Director of the Lembean praesidium said: “Till we 
meet in Purgatory,” and I added: “Or in heaven.” He laughed 
and said: “You think it is as easy as that to go straight to 
heaven?” We had a laugh together. 


THE MAKALE CURIA: This is a rural Curia in the Tana- 
toradja area, South Sulawesi. This was not a new Curia but 
a “resurrected” Curia. The set-up then was as follows: 7 
praesidia of which 2 were junior and a distant praesidium in 
Palopo (about 70 kms. from Makale) composed the Curia. 


Attendance on “resurrection” day was as follows: Two 
Spiritual Directors, two Assistant Spiritual Directors, Jesus, 
Mary, Joseph Sisters. All the active members were invited— 
all in all 60 persons. Poor Fr. Emil Claus, C.I.C.M., the Spiri- 
tual Director, had some “extra” to offer to the Lord: that day 
he was not able to take part in the meeting as he was hoarse 
and had a strong incipient cold, as a result of the pilgrimage 
to Bera and some socials the day before. But he enjoyed the 
meeting just the same. The meeting was very lively. The 
report read was the best of reports read at Curia meetings 
lately—short, interesting, complete. We focused the discussion 
on one of the difficulties met in the work in the villages—lack 
of punctuality of persons taking part in the Block Rosary. One 
legionary said that, the legionaries might as well have patience 


His Exeellency 
the 
Archbishop of Medan 


and wait for everybody, as patience is good to exercise. I then 
invited him to notice that Our Lord did not much approve of a 
passive patience as can be seen in the Parable of the Ten Virgins. 
He closed the door to the late-comers and that was that. An- 
other legionary said: “Well, if the door was closed, you had 
only to knock, as Our Lord said ‘Knock and it shall be opened 
to you’.’ Before I could defend my precious statement, Fr. 
Stock explained that the invitation to knock was in connection 
with prayer, not with late-coming. There was laughter. Time 
for discussion was up, I suggested that this same discussion 
be taken up next meeting. 


Something interesting taken up in “other business” 
was the agreement on what day to hold the Curia meeting. Af- 
ter long discussions, it was decided that the Curia meeting 
was to be on the 15th of every month, whatever the day it may 
fall in. Their argument was this: that if there was a definite 
date (not day), at one point or other some would be able, 
others would not, but definitely, it would be the majority who 
would be able to attend the meeting. It was a unique arrange- 
ment, the first of its kind I had heard of before. 

The Makale Curia was organized on May 25, 1964. 


SUMATRA 


From the Legion album compiled by the late Rev. Fr. Ra- 
demaker (popularly known as Fr. Lee), Bro. Patrick Liauw 
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write-up of which the following is an excerpt: 


“The Concilium has learned with deep regret of the 
death of Rev. C. A. L. Rademaker, O.F.M.Cap, spritual dir- 
ector of Medan Comitium, Sumatra, Indonesia. Fr. Rade- 
maker, who was ordained to the priesthood in 1929, was 
the founder of the Legion in Indonesia, where he estab- 
lished the first Praesidium on September 7th, 1951. He 
demonstrated the fact that the Legion can be worked witr 
notable success and is an ideal instrument for organizing 
the lay apostolate in Indonesia. His earnest extension of 
the Legion resulted in building up the organization in his 
own diocese and prepared the way for its subsequent ex- 
pansion throughout the Republic.” 


In an earlier issue (December 1956) appears a charming 
article of the late Father entitled “The Legion on Samosir Is- 
land” in which he describes Samosir Island as follows: 


“SamoSir, in the Batak country of Sumatra, is a wide 
expanse of the world famous Toba-Lake, at a height of 
over 2,700 feet above sea-level. Bounded by huge moun- 
tains on all sides, it measures about 30 miles from North 
to South and roughly 15 miles from East to West. 

“At level points it is from 15 to 20 miles distant from 


the mainland shore, but at one point on the West Coast a 
small wooden structure bridges the Island and the main- 
land, turning Samosir into the semblance of a peninsula 
on the blue waters of this Lake.” 


Then he relates how Frs. Waterreus and Schepens had in- 
vited him to start the Legion in their area, which was around 
the island “capital” Pangururan. He mentioned a praesidiwa 
in Seribu Dolok with 15 active members who would go around 
to teach the hundreds of catechumens in the surrounding 
“kampongs.” He also managed to get to Fr. Waterreus’ resi- 
dence where an “introductory meeting of the Legion was held.” 
Concluding his article, the author said that the enthusiastic 
legionaries envisioned many more praesidia and unable to con- 
tain themselves, they blurted out, “Well, anyway in the near 
future we shall have our own Samosir Curia.” 


TALK TO THE MINOR SEMINARY IN PEMANGTAR SIAN- 
TAR: Mary spoke first. How beautifully she gave her talk. 
That gave me an occasion to tell the seminarians how the 
Legion does things: it makes its members learn by doing. I 
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The Auxiliary Rally in Medan, Sumatra. In the photo are Rev. Fr, Johaten and Van de 
Laar, both parish-priests and S, D. of the Legion. 

cited the case of little Mary who in a month had already mas- 
tered the art of giving interesting talks. Her first talk was 
good; her second was better; this one, according to the con- 
census of opinion would have rated 100%. They gave her a 
hearty applause. Then I spoke: on the soldierly qualities 
of the Legion apostolate and addressing a part of my talk to 
the Seminary Fathers present, I told them that the priests 
@nd Bishops like in the Legion: how they consider it as a 
“push-button” organization, its guarantee for its performance, 
its improving its members (even priests). 


THE AUXILIARY RALLY: This Rally was held in Medan. 
Active members also came. ‘There were about 250 persons, 
with two priests and 10 Sisters. I spoke specially to the auxi- 
liaries, inviting them to “Terus Madju” (President Sukarno’s 
motto which literally means “Always Onward”: from auxi- 
liary to adjutorian, from adjutorian membership to active, 
from active to pretorian ...and from pretorian ...I made a 
little stop and Fr. Joosten said loudly: “To envoy.” I spoke 
something about an envoy’s life. Then Father van de Laar 
said that being with them already six weeks, they had a right 
to know about my private life, so I related bits of my private 
life and what the public enjoyed most was my telling them that 
my 12 years as a teacher did not improve much my personal 
development, but after only 3 months work in the Legion, I was 
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Antonius Go, a Praesidium Presi- 
dent in Bandung who undertook 
extension work in Sumatra with 
the envoy, 


already a “different person.’ Conclusion, I added, there is no 
no practical form of education better than the Iegion of Mary 
provided you follow its rules. They gave a hearty applause. 


“ARISE, BELITANG, ARISE”: Belitang is a small town 
about 250 kms. from Palembang where a Comitium was sup- 
posed to exist. The Palembang Comitium officers were not 
agreeable in letting us go there because they said that the 
roads (a portion) were killing and we would be half dead by 
the time we arrived there. I told them that we would rather 
die doing our duty than be in Palembang city with comforts 
and all, not visiting a Curia which they had never visited. In- 
deed, the roads are a strain. From Martapura to Belitang 
there are only 50 kms. but the roads are so bad that it takes 
the bus a 7-hour trip. These were the worst roads I saw in 
Indonesia. The holes looked like inverted hills and when the 
bus was passing it, you could hardly see the roof of the bus. 
But the drivers were expert and courageous. But what a spi- 
ritual refreshment by way of compensation to that most fa- 
tiguing journey to and from Belitang. 


I was training a Bandung boy-legionary, Antonious Go 
Oen Khing who had worked with me in South Sumatra. He 
was with me on this occasion. 


Belitang is divided into villages which are called BK... 
‘followed by a serial number) name of the river which crosses 
the town, We gave all sorts of talks, specially “resurrection 
talks,” as I called them in my heart. 

—In BK 12, a talk to the members, past, present and future 
of a defunct praesidium. All those present were Javanese, not 
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one a native of Sumatra, neither a single Chinese, except An- 
tonius Go, my co-worker. After my talk, the President of the 
defunct praesidium said that I had come to Belitang to play 
the role of an angel and that they were inspired to start anew. 
Next day was set for the “resurrection.” Parts of my talk had 
to be translated into Javanese by the parish-priest who speaks 
Javanese in a masterly way. 


—In the Parish Center, Antonius gave a talk to the Ca- 
tholics and to the legionaries. He did it masterly. We indeed 
learned from one another, he borrowed my thoughts and in- 
structions, and I learned beautiful Indonesian expressions and 
comparisons from him. Fifteen Postulants and about 50 other 
persons attended. Parish-priest was there, too, enjoying every 
word and asking a few questions. 


—In BK 9, we gave a talk to 9 teachers, 6 men and 3 
women for the purpose of interesting them in reviving the 
praesidium. Two Sisters were present. Also, the parish-priest. 
The teachers did not seem too interested. For one thing, I 
stressed that the Legion disfavors the formation of class prae- 
sidia, specially of teachers. I have an idea that the former 
praesidium disappeared precisely because it was composed of 
all teachers. 


In BK 4, after the Mass in Javanese, my first Mass in that 
language—30 people were gathered as prospective legionaries. 
Two Sisters and the priest. The toastmaster was hearty, he 
made the leader of the Catholics speak and the latter spoke 
with much enthusiasm and hope. There was promise of a prae- 
sidium there in the immediate future. 


—At the Charitas Maternity Hospital, 9 Sisters gathered to 
listen to our talk. Father was there, too, after a non-stop 
schedule that he had that day. Father asked if he could or- 
ganize a praesidium composed of Sisters, as he was dreaming 
to have a praesidium in each one of his villages. I told him 
that he could train them, as I did the Sisters in Menado, let 
them be assigned to works that they will teach others later, 
hold meetings with the prospective legionaries but only on a 
temporary basis, by way of practice and training, for there is 
no such thing as a praesidium for Sisters in the Legion, How- 
ever, it would be awfully good if each Sister directed a prae- 
sidium and trained the legionaries to do home-to-home visita- 
tions accompanying them during their training period. 
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FR. BELLEMAKERS, 8.C.J.: He is a first-class priest, no 
wonder he is keenly interested in the Legion. At the Praesidix 
meetings, he expressed his dreams that the praesidia in Beli- 
tang would be the model praesidia in the Diocese of Palem- 
Sang. He once said that the faults of the Praesidia in relation 
to my visit to them represented “Felix culpa” (Happy fault. 
He did not miss a single work of ours, in spite of his “non-stop 
schedule,” as Antonius used to say. We tried to pump into his 
heart more and more Legion thoughts, and courage enough to 
“resurrect” the Belitang Curia. He was promised an assistant 
those days, so, he had real hopes to be able to accomplish the 
desired Legion goals we put to him. 


FLORES 


RURAL LEGION CONGRESSES: My report No. 23 deals 
largely with the Congresses we held in the Maumere Area, East 
Flores Island. I transcribe an excerpt: 


“The Lela Congress was very successful. Fr. Bolscher was 
happy to have received on time the new big vexillum which he 


had ordered; we used it at the Congress. Attendance was 90 
of whom 62 spoke and the contributions given during the day 
were also heartening, 105 in all. In the second and third ses- 
sions, for the first hour we would allow nobody to speak who 
had already spoken once in the previous session, so_ those who 
had not yet spoken so far HAD to give their contributions. 
You should have seen those oldsters from the village who, in 
other associations, would rather die than say something in pub- 
lic, raise their hands to speak. Two contributions from them 
were particularly interesting. We were discussing “The Officers,’ 
and the sub-topic was ‘What in general are the qualities of of- 
jicers?’ Illiterate oldster A spoke: ‘If the officers are good, 
the Praesidium will be good. That is all I have to say” Ap- 
plause. Illiterate Oldster B raised her hand, too, and immedi- 
ately followed: ‘If the officers are bad, the Praesidium will be 
bad. That’s all’ We enjoyed that. 


“And there was another contribution from a village mem- 
ber. He was thinking of the Legion and Communism, but he 
could just not remember how to say ‘Legion’ so he said ‘Leg- 
lonism’ and there was a laughter. The Lela Congress ended 
with a pilgrimage to the shrine of Fatima, near the Rectory.” 


FR. HOEYMAKERS, S.V.D.: Fr. Hoeymakers had a real 
knack for everything. His was the best Curia in Flores, with 
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Fr. John Hoeymakers, S.V.D., the 
soul of the Legion in the Maumere 
area, Flores Island. 


the maximum man-power that one could expect. The officers’ 
meeting deserved a rating of 100%. He was only one year in 
Nita then, but he set up 8 praesidia with some in the offing. 
He had mobilized his entire parish. No parish in Flores had 
3 Legion Spiritual Directors as his: he and his assistant priest 
and 3 of the Religious Sisters who help him in the parish. 


phe Wal KALEIDOSCOPE 


AGGRESSION—I was giving a talk in a Seminary. One 
seminarian said that the Legion gives the impression of being 
“aggressive” because of its name, and that this does not favor 
the Indonesian mentality. I told him that we are not aggres- 
sive but courageous. And that, when it comes to the name of 
the organization, instead of laying stress on the word “Legion,” 
lay stress rather on the word “Mary.” Do not say LEGION 
of Mary but Legion of MARY and all will be sweet. 


ad ne oe oe te * 


FANCIFUL TITLES: A _ praesidium of men was called 
“Alma Mater”; a women’s “Help of the Eternal’; a favorite 
title in many regions of Indonesia is the title “Star of the 
Orient”; another men’s praesidium had this name: “Mirror of 
Holiness.” 


TWO OR THREE: The general fault of praesidia in Orien- 
tal countries is that many members do not work in pairs, as 
ordered by the Legion rule. What was my surprise when in 
Junior Praesidium Gate of Heaven in Surabaja, I learned that 
legionaries work in three’s. And that was a boys’ praesidium.. 
They explained: we go out taking our bicycles with us. While 
two of us are doing the visit, the third one watches the bicycle: 
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then another two work, and the third one watches. I under- 
stood. 


QUAINT MOTIVE: A new praesidium was holding its 
meeting in the village of Ilhewa, Lela area, East Flores. Tne 
meeting place was not ideal, but there was no other availabie 
the priest explained, as the members did not want to go to 
the parish which was a 20 minute walk (one way) from this 
place. The meeting was held in a small house, in a sort of 
balcony where the men.bers squatted anl the officers occupied 
& very small table; another small table had the Legion altar. 
The Mayor of the village who was somewhat drunk and tried 
to make fun out of purpose was present on that occasion. To 
make matters worse, the neighboring house was celebrating 
the first “hair cut” of a boy, and the music kept on bothering 
us except for half an hour in which they stopped at the mayor’s 
request 


I had never heard of a first hair-cut celebration till then. 


VILLAGE WITH FOUR PATRICIANS GROUPS: It was in 
the little village of Maubesi in Timor Island that the Lord 
gave me a great consolation. The Curia was then in the hands 
of Fr. Theodore de Boer, 8.V.D. who, to my mind, was legion- 
ary priest No. 1 in all Timor. He had in his village 4 Patrician 
groups. He loved to hear that he had the record in Indonesia. 
I spent two days in the company of the legionaries talking to 
them about a thousand things legionary; he was with us most 
of the time. An interesting unique detail about his Patrician 
meetings was this: Fr. de Boer said that, it was next to im- 
possible to have tea for the “break” in the Patrician meetings, 
for two reasons: first of all, there were no girls to prepare it; 
secondly, there would be no means of serving it hot (no ther- 
mos etc.) so, he invented something to take the place of tea: 
a sort of beetlenut called “siripinang” is offered, and everybody 
spends the “break” period chewing, chewing, chewing and en- 
joying this. It looks like a funny thing, but it is the custom 
of men and women of the area. They are so fond of this nut 
that they travel 10 to 20 kilometers just to be able to buy them 
in Atambua town. 


* *+ *£ *&© * & 


ST. JOACHIM: Fr. Hardjo, Semarang Curia Spiritual Dir- 
ector teased me a lot with my name. When I told them 
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that my Patron Saint is St. Joachim he said that, when he 
should go to Dublin; he will ask the Concilium to insert St. 
Joachim as one of the patrons of the Legion. 


THIRD VISIT: The President of the men’s Praesidium in 
Purworedjo, Central Java, was awfully proud due to my attend- 
ing their meeting the third time. He said, and rightly so, that 
perhaps in all Indonesia I never attended a meeting three times, 
as I did theirs. But indeed, whenever I arrived back in Pur- 
woredjo during my works there, it was meeting time for that 
praesidium. How could I miss the opportunity of attending 
it! One happy thing about this praesidium was that all its 
members were Indonesians, a rare occurrence in Indonesia 
where the large bulk of members is from among the Chinese- 
Indonesians. 


* * *£* *£ *& & 


THE KEDIRI CONGRESS: Each contributor was asked to 
give his name and that of the praesidium to which he be- 
longed. A certain bearded legionary wanted to contribute: he 
gave his name. The Spiritual Director in undertones said: 
“Fidel Castro”. . This same Spiritual Director wanted to smoke 
during one of the sessions. He was advised not to. He lost 
no time to protest: in these words: “Even in the Ecumenical 
Council smoking was allowed.’ After the Congress, it was ex- 
plained to him that the Congress is a full day of sacrifice 
every two or three years only, but the Bishops at the Great 
Council were working from day to night for days and days 
and months without end, should we wonder they should be 
permitted to smoke? Even so, I consulted Dublin whether I 
had the right idea about “smoking” in the Congress, and the 
reply was that “smoking is allowed,” the reason is that we want 
the legionaries to feel at ease, even in the midst of difficuit 
discussions. I was overruled. 

; 4 
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WANTED: SYMPATHY: One of our legionaries was — is 
—the only Catholic in her Muslim family. The moment she 
became Catholic her father became ill because he resented her 
entering the Church. His illness grew serious and he died. On 
this account, one of her relatives calls her “the murderer of 
her father.” Poor girl! 


* * *£ * # * 


A CAR: I remember the spiritual guides and other legion- 
aries enjoying a little comparison which I gave them. I com- 
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pared the Legion to a car, the parts of the car are the mem- 
bers; the driver is the President and the horse-power is the 
Spiritual Director or spiritual guide. 


bd RS RS ee 

FRECKLES: 

* A women’s Praesidium was as dry as old age. 

* In a given parish, all praesidia were holding their meet- 
ings in private homes even though the parish quarters were 
available. 

* A legionary insisted in receiving formal invitations 
for doing this and that work (that is, of works she could do 
aside from her assignments.) 

* The works assigned in some praesidia were all of the 
self-sanctification type only. 

* Out of diplomacy a Council Spiritual Director did not 
accept the resignation of his President, and this resulted in 
the absence of his President in long months, almost a year. 
This same President recorded poorly in his praesidium, with 
irregular attendance and non-performance of his weekly work 
obligation. : 

* A Spiritual Director of a Council was labelled a “buil- 
dozer” by some of the other Spir. Directors of that area. 

* A Spiritual Director drank coffee right at the meeting, 
immediately after his Allocutio, and as naturally as if he was 
at home. 

* In a certain region, most of the legionaries were Chinese, 
they were in fact overwhelming in number, with the result that 
the Indonesians felt awkard to join. 

* There was a Comitium without a single Curia affiliated 
to it. 

* A certain Curia Spiritual Director was named Head of 
the Conference of St. Vincent de Paul. All of a sudden, he 
transformed all the praesidia under that Curia into Vincent’an 
groups. When his Bishop learned of it, however, the praesidia 
were restored. 

* A certain Comitium pleaded the envoy to reduce its status 
to Curia; and of course, the envoy granted the request, as that 
Comitium had not held meetings four times in one year and 
seemed unwilling to continue as Comitium. 

* There were two towns in which the use of certain cour- 
tesy phrases by the President dragged the meeting too long: 
For example, he’d say: We have finished no. 2 with the spirit- 
ual reading, now let us proceed to number 3 with the reading 
of the Minutes. When the latter was finished, he’d say, we've 
finished number 3 with the reading of the minutes, let us go on 


to no. 4 with the roll call ete. At each number of the agenda, 
he’d say something similar; at every report given, he’d have an 
introductory phrase: we’ll hear Joseph’s report, when it was 
finished, he’d say: “We’ve listened to Joseph’s report, let’s 
proceed to Peter’s.” On this occasion, I told the praesidium 
that I recommended the ommission of those courtesy phrases, 
but of course, I do not mean to go against local customs but 
that the Legion wants to be practical and also uniform in its 
procedures and therefore such a practise, not found anywhere 
else, should be omitted. 


* In a rural area, everybody was wearing a “contraband 
vezillina”, not the official one that is, and very proudly so. 
They enjoyed my calling their brooches “contraband”, made of 
mother of pearl imitation, but “cute” just the same. 

* In many small town in Indonesia, praesidia were com- 
posed of all teachers with the result that on vacation days. 
the praesidia would disappear, and re-appear during the school- 
work period. 


* As in many places, there were members speaking in what 
a Spir. Director called “confessional tone.” 

* A so-called “pre-Curia” meeting was held. I asked what 
“pre-Curia” meant. An officer of a higher Council explained 
that it was a Curia that was on a probation period. I dis- 
couraged the higher Council to give lower bodies that title and 
status, because, it would make the lower Council conduct meet- 
ings in their own unofficial ways. This meeting was a clear 
example: first of all, the members attending were all mixed 
up: some officers, some members and even auxiliaries were 
allowed; the officers were appointed, not elected; the agenda 
had items like report from each praesidium etc. Allowing such 
a body would habituate a future Curia to do things wrongly 
and later it would be difficult to change their ways. Another 
thing is that such bodies had no sanction of the Bishop on 
the ground that they were only on probation. 

* A seminary Rector objected to the organization of the 
Legion in his seminary on the ground that it is a lay organi- 
zation. I answered that the seminary praesidium is in a special 
category; that is why the handbook puts the discussion on this 
kind of praesidium in a separate chapter. Moreover, the pur- 
pose of a seminary praesidium is not so much to accomplish 
as to just let the seminarians, future priests, lead legionary 
lives, as this will enhance the efficient handling of praesidia 


when they have become priests. 
+ + * 
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Left—Rev. Fre, Maas, S.V.D. and 
hia asssitant and three officers, 


Kight—Rev. Sr. Brunhilde, a Holy 
Ghost Sister in Maumere is seen 
with her legionaries and her viai- 
tor, Mrs. Parijs of Surabaja. 


BRIDEGROOM SAVED: Pius, the Comitium Secretary and 
I were on an extension-visitation trip. We went by jeep. We 
arrived in Besikama (Atambua Diocese) with a new life. On 
our most fatiguing and dangerous journey of 8 hours, we met 
an accident. The mission jeep we were going in fell into a 
precipice, and the Lord favored us with the grace that there 
were strong bamboo trees that prevented the jeep to become 
completely crushed. Pius hurt himself a bit, the driver and 
myself had some scratches. It was only then that, Paulus, the 
driver told us that in a week’s time he was getting married. 
(Filipino superstition has it that a person set to marry on 42 
definite day must not go on a journey.) He saw God’s pro- 
vidence as most favoring him and in him we were saved. 


THE SOUL IN THE MAUMERE AREA: Sister Brunhilde, 
8.8p.8. was the soul in the Maumere area, East Flores. Sistei 
io Dutch. She organized praesidia wherever she went on duty 
om Sundays. She encouraged every single priest. She gave 
instructions, served as liaison officer in the area and through- 
out Flores for that matter. Her own praesidium was excellent. 
During my stay in Flores she helped me organize a praesidium 
among the police force personnel and that praesidium had great 
promises. : 
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At present Sister Brunhilde is in West Germany pursuing 
studies in her social service center. 


*+ * *£ *£ *& 


THE FRAGRANT MEETING-PLACE: A General Reunion 
was scheduled in Banjuwangi which literally means “fragrant 
water.” About 100 persons attended, this number included active 
and auxiliary members and Catholics of the parish. After my 
talk, we had a question and answer session. One active mem 
ber smartly asked for an explanation of the Magnificent verse: 
“He hath filled the hungry with good things and the rich he 
has sent empty away.’ It was the first time in my life I ever 
heard such a question. He understood the words “hungry” and 
“rich” in the material sense, and was he surprised to learn 
that there are such things as spiritual hunger and spiritual 
riches. Another legionary asked why the Legion is called “of 
Mary” and not “of Joseph”. I explained the De Montfort devo- 
tion to Mary as different from the usual devotion of asking, 
asking, and asking And an army-man asked if there were 
punishments in the Legion and everybody laughed when I said 
that we give neither material rewards nor punishments. How- 
ever, non-fulfillment of duty is for us a sort of self-punish- 
ment. 


*. * & & & & 


A THIN LADY WEARING EYEGLASSES: My talk was an- 
nounced at the Masses in both parishes of Bogor, West Java. 
I had gone to Mass in the Sukasari parish, and it was fun to 
hear the way the priest announced my presence and my talk 
in Bogor. He said: “There is a lady from the Philippines amidst 
us, and she looks like an ordinary person; and she is thin, 
wearing eyeglasses and if you look at her, you would not ima- 
gine how much spirit is in her when she gives a talk. No wonaer 
fl aroused the curiosity of the parishioners. I had been told 
that the young men never came on invitations from the parish, 
but that. evening, there were lots of them. Of course, I ima- 
gired to myself that when the name of a certain Miss Lucas 
Was announced, perhaps the boys thought it was a young Miss 
Lucas, so they came full of curiosity. I was glad to see that 
they were not disappointed. They enjoyed the talk a LOT. 
There were some non-Catholics who came uninvited. I spoke 
not only on the spiritual values resulting from Legion member- 
ship but of the human: values as well. They enjoyed best 
the topic of “Transformation of Personality” and the “Acquir- 
ing of courage through Legion Works.” 


THIRTY YEARS OF DESPAIR: I was giving a talk in the 
Pandu Parish, Bandung, West Java. This parish is the Head- 
quarters of the Crosier Fathers in Bandung. Three of the Ban- 
dung Curia officers were with me. 4 Crosier Brothers asked 
a few questions, One of the questions which induced Fr. Kooy- 
man (who had come with us to his session) to speak with aa 
emphasis I had never seen in my Big Brother was the ques- 
tion: “What is the difference between the Marian Congrega- 
tion and the Legion?” Fr. Kooyman spoke of his thirty years’ 
tespair in his directorship of the Marian Congregation. He 
never found a way of making people become apostolic in that 
period of time. Everybody became dumbfounded WITH con- 
viction in the value of the Legion in its capacity to mobilize 
forces for God and the apostolate. 

* ok oe cK ck ok 


FIVE HUNDRED MILLION TIMES FIVE: In several of my 
talks to-the Catholic population of the parish, I spoke on the 
Lay Apostolate. I challenged the listeners to take up Cardinal 
Suenen’s suggestion that each of the 500,000,000 Catholics that 
are in the world, should try to influence and attract 5 persons 
to Catholicism. If we join in this campaign, the whole world 
will become Catholic. I told them also the story that Fr. Belle- 
makers of Belitang told his parishioners one day: A man died. 


He knocked at the door of heaven. St. Peter opened and said: 
“Who are you?” I am so and so.” “Where are your compa- 
nions?” St. Peter asked. He looked around and around and 
around and finally answered: “None, St. Peter. I came alone.” 
St. Peter said: “Well, nobody enters heaven alone, you better 
go back to earth.” And the door was closed. 
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UNFAILING PROVIDENCE: I was due in Makassar, Sula- 
wesi Island, for the first time. I was to fly from Surabaja, 
Bast Java. It was likely that nobody in Makasaar would meet 
me at the airport (telegrams were never received on time). 
My Surabaja friend Mary Han and her family took me to the 
Surabaja airport at 4:30 a.m. As Mary’s brother-in-law who 
drove us to the airport was in a hurry, they did not see me 
off. As soon as they left, a lady, seated at the opposite bencn 
changed her place and sat near me, and we got talking, and 
ahe became my seat-mate in the plane, and .on arriving, she 
was met by her older brother who had a lorry, so they con- 
ducted me to the Bishop’s house alright. 
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In a similar way, I became indebted to the same PRO- 
VIDENCE on arriva) in Menado. (In Indonesia, I never ex- 
pected ANYBODY to meet me anywhere — neither in land trips, 
much less in air-trips.) But on arrival that day, I saw a priest 
at the air-port. I was sure he would help. He was waiting 
for a priest arriving from Holland or somewhere. So, I asked 
him to take me to my place of destination, and in fact, he 
was the one who was to be my host then. He was the Superior 
of the Missionaries of the Sacred Heart in the Menado Diocese. 


* a * * * * 


UNUSUAL FATIMA PRAESIDIUM: Upb to then, the Fatima 
Praesidia I had contacted and visited somehow always pre- 
sented some big problem in their existence, so much so, that 
the mention of “Fatima” oftentimes made me tremble, but 
this Fatima Praesidium in the Assumption parish of Makassar 
was extraordinary. Works were terrific in amount. Average 
number of hours work in this praesidium was 10 hours each, 
some did 20 hours and two members did several hours daily. 
I told them that their diligence might scare prospectives, and 
that therefore they should warn them that such a number of 
hours was not obligatory, lest the new recruits feel that they 
cannot come up to that standard. 


Ne 


BOLD DECLARATION: There were ten priests including 
Rev. Fr. General of the C.1.C.M.- (Scheut) Fathers and the 
Archbishop in the meeting of priests at the latter’s residence. 
After I finished talking, Father General said that “it is the 
priest whom we must first convert.” He had just arrived from 
the Congo where he had seen the Legion at work very effi- 
ciently, and his attention was called to the number of illiterates 
among them. One of the young Fathers just could not see how 
home-to-home visits could be done in a Moslem country like 
Indonesia. Then and there, I read to him excerpts of the 
Concilium report which brought news about the conversion of 
100 Moslems somewhere in Africa. 


* **¢ * %*F *€ 


“JANG MULIA”: It was in the village of Tataaran, 5 kms. 
away from Tomohon, Menado, Sulawesi. After my visit to two 
praesidia, I was offered a big banquet, good enough for a Bishop. 
I felt very small when the President addressed me as “Jang 


te 
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Praesidia O. L. of the Sacred Heart and Mystical Rose. Left to right, seated; Ferdinand 

Mankey, President; Rev. Fr. J. Talibonso, M.S.C. Spiritual Director and the envoy. 
Tataaran, Tondana, Menado, Sulawesi Utara. 

Mulia” which means “Your Excellency.” The Spiritual Director 

was a young enthusiastic priest of the M.S.C. Congregation. 


ok * ok * * ok 


TALK TO THE J.M.J. (JESUS, MARY, JOSEPH) SISTERS: 
It was at their mother-house in Menado. Professed Sisters, 
novices and postulants were present. I had spoken already one 
hour and a half, and the Sisters would have me continue, and 
I did but a few minutes more only. I got them to promise me 
to pray for my dear, needy, unforgettable Latin-America. They 
enjoyed most my description of the churches in that Continent, 
specially the detail that it is customary there to have innu- 
merable images in one church, I told them the concrete case 
of my counting in a small church 67 images, big, bigger, big- 
gest, small, smaller, smallest, and the philosophy behind that 
practise: People say that they want to practise heaven on 
earth, that since in heaven they will be related to all those 
saints whose image are there, they may as well become ac- 
quainted with them here on earth. 


* He * * tk * 


PRAES. AUXILIUM CHRISTIANORUM: It was somewhere 
in the Menado Diocese. Praes. Auxilium Christiarorum was 2 
mixed praesidium which had an interesting history of lives 
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Sisters of the Jesus Mary Joseph Congregation in Menado (with Rev. Mother Amabilis 
seated in the center)—After an intersive Legion training by the envoy, these Sisters de- 
monstrated a model Praesidium meeting at which praesidia of the area were invited to 
learn and receive inspiration. 

and resurrections. In this my visit, the “third” resurrection 
was under consideration. The priest is an interesting character, 
queer in a way, yet accessible and warm. I discussed with him 


the “future” of his dear Praesidium. 
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MATER AMABILIS: 12 Sisters of the J.MJ. Congrega- 
tion of the St. Joseph Convent in Menado accepted to receive 
a training course of ten days. I gave them daily instructions— 
two hours—and towards the end, I proposed a “Praesidium 
demonstration meeting” in which they would act. They ac- 
cepted. The Demonstration Meeting was a perfect success. The 
Sisters, “new legionaries” behaved so naturally, feeling much 
at home and their reports seemed as lively as a big liturgical 
feast. It was truly WONDERFUL with capital letters. The 
legionaries whom I had invited to the demonstration meeting 
thought that the reports were invented and studied before- 
hand, but I told them that the reports were true as a result 
of the works I had assigned to the Sisters the week before. 
Some of the Sisters did hospital visitation; others recruitment; 
still others home visits. As the Superior was called Mother 
Amabilis, we called our praesidium Mater Amabilis and she 


loved that! She is indeed what her name is. 
ae * + * * * 
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TALK, IN KAKASKASEN: Fr. Rector and Fr, Prins (the 
latter being the founder of the Legion in the Tomohon area) 
together with some 60 young seminarians attended my talk. 
This was a minor Seminary. As the Dutch Fathers usually 
find it very hard to pronounce my Spanish name, they usually 
ask me to introduce myself. And I did. This time I told the 
youngsters that I had two names, the real one, a Spanish 
name, and a second name I have chosen for myself. The latter 
was “KELEDAI BUNDA MARIA” which means “Our Lady’s ass.” 
Were they thrilled! Also, that I had two ages, the real one, 
55 then, but my age as indicated by the joy I work for the 
Legion is 25 “tetap” (An Indonesian word which means fixed). 
After my talk, a seminarian asked why I called myself “keledai 
B.M.” This choice dates back to my first donkey-ride in Mexico. 
Il liked the donkeys so much that I adopted their name, too. 
Moreover, it is an animal that served Jesus, Mary, Joseph, 
therefore an “honorable beast.” 


ere, eK 


SISTERS’ AGGIORNAMENTO: In Pare-Pare, Sulawesi, I 
Stayed at the Maternity Hospital of the Medical Mission Sisters. 
lor the first time in my life, I ate with the Sisters at their 
lable. I told them that in my rounds, I’ve eaten at Bishops’ 
tind priests’ tables, but never till then with Sisters. And every 
evening, the Sisters invited me to join them at recreation and 
lt was a lovely opportunity to familiarize them with the Legion. 
Some of the Sisters could not understand why some Bishops 
do not want the Legion. 


* * * *k * 


FR. JOOSTEN, OFMCap.: Fr. Joosten, the acting Medan 
Comitium Spir. Director came one day to visit me. His initial 
words were: “What exactly is the purpose of your coming here?” 
My first reaction was that perhaps there was some work I did 
which did not please him, so I went for my credentials from 
the Concilium and showed it to him. He was satisfied. He said 
that he was at first dissatisfied because he thought that my 
work would be confined to mere visitations, and he wanted 
very much more than that. He wanted me to undertake the 
task of winning the natives of Sumatra —called Batacs —he 
explained that the vast majority of legionaries in Medan were 

are — Chinese and this makes the set-up not so good. We 
urranged for extension works for the realization of one of his 
legionary dreams. 


x * * + * 
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CANDY-DISTRACTED: It was at a Legion Congress in 
Sumatra. We were having the question and answer session. 
A fellow forgot that he was eating candy at the moment he 
thought of asking a question, so he came to the front to pre- 
sent his question with a mouth that could hardly be opened. 
We all enjoyed that. 


* * * ok a * 


PRO-JOSEJH: Mary Han and I were due to give a talk 
to the Sisters of St. Joseph in Medan, Sumatra. 45 Sisters com- 
posed the audience. Mother Superior asked what relation existed 
between St. Joseph and the Legion. I told them that St. Joseph 
is one of our patrons, to begin with. Then, we could learn from 
Joseph the art of keeping well the legionary secret which is one 
of our fundamental duties, in much the same way that he kept 
the secret of the mystery of the Incarnation. And above all, 
he teaches us how to care for the members of the Mystical 
Body. He cared for the Head, the legionaries must care for 
the members of that Head in the same way. 

* oF Ke * * * 

TOSGUE-TWISTERS: A certain area in Sumatra had 
names of towns which were tongue-twisters: Seribudolok, Ha- 
rangaol, Purbahinalang, Kabandjahe, Pematangsiantar, Tand- 
jungkarang, Tandjungenim. 


* * tk * * * 


CHARTERED TAXI: I had been ill the day before my 
departure from Sibolga, and Fr. Donatus Bosz, a German Capu-~ 
chin, very Legion-minded priest, wishing that I arrive on time 
for my next engagement chartered a taxi for me. It was nearly 
10 hours’ journey — from 10 a.m. to 8 pm. He must have paid 
a fortune, 30,000 rupiahs then. (Good for plane fare from 
Djakarta to Medan in an ELECTRA de luxe first-class flight.) 


*x* + * £ KX 


MOST GENEROUS CURIA: Throughout the world, Coun- 
cils gave me donations, mostly the highest council of the coun- 
try. But here was a small Curia, and comparatively speaking, 
its donations were the best I received in my envoy life. The 
Padang Curia offered me 15,000 rupiahs and the Parish-priest, 
a legionary one indeed, 25,000 and an anonymous donor 5,000, 
aside from the free hospitality which I received from the Lie 
Sek An family during all my stay in Padang. Nearly 50,000 
rupiahs those days meant a fortune in Indonesia. 
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On an Acies day, legionaries of Padang, Sumatra were photographed with their Diocesan 
Bishop and the Padang Spiritual Directors of the Legion. 


ANTONIUS GO OEN KHING: He was usually identified 
aS Antonius Go. I told him that he was a traffic signal on 
that account. He worked with me in Palembang and Tand- 
jungkarang. Like Mary Han, he developed in no time. He gave 
very charming talks, the one in Palembang for example. When 
somebody would raise his hands to ask a question, he would 
jokingly say “Sister (Saudari)” if it was a brother, and “Brother 
(Saudara)” if it was a sister so that there would be fun in 
the beginning, and this would warm up the audience. Antonius’ 
talks had an easy flow, and his personality was pleasant. An- 
tonius is Chinese-Indonesian, he was born in East Java, bué 
studies in Bandung. Age 24 then. On one occasion, he was 
explaining the spirit of joy in the Legion. One legionary asked 
if they were to be continually laughing and smiling, and what 
if others did not care for such smiles and laughters. Antonius 
answered him beautifully, that one does not have to be laugh- 
ing in order to show joy. Then I told them a story about an 
Architect in Portugal who had married an illiterate woman. 
He taught his wife the social graces, how to say congratulations 
etc. One day, a family in mourning came to their house, and 
the wife greeted them with a “Congratulations...” and the 
husband was awfully embarrassed. 

ck a * * * * 


RESIGNED: A Catholic gentleman, instigated by his muslim 
wife, went to the parish-priest and asked him to cancel his 
name from the roster of Catholics. 

* Ok oe & * Ba 


HAPPINESS-SEEKERS: Antonius and I were giving a talk 
to the Catholics of Tandjungkarang, Sumatra. A person asked. 


Missionary Sisters directing St. 
Theresa’s School in Pangkalpinang, 
Mother Ignata is fourth from left. 
She was Principal of achool. 


what could be done to avoid the unhhapy results of mixed 
marriages. I answered that when it came to men, it was they 
who are the cause of the difficulties that arise later, as they 
have the power to choose their wives, so why marry a non- 
Catholic when there are so many Catholic girls to choose from? 
Antonius continued to explain that when it came to the girls, 
it was a different story because the girls had to be silent, like 
flowers, waiting for their princes charming. A listener could 
not understand my saying to them that if only they will use 
the apostolate to the full, they would, like me, eat Legion, 
sleep Legion, dream Legion. Fr. Boeren, the parish-priest and 
Comitium Spiritual Director explained saying that it only meant 
that my life was full of the spirit of the Legion. I concluded 
by saying that I had fallen in love with the Legion and up to 
now, I still was ‘In love!’ They liked that. 


a ee ee ee 


LEGION FOR SCHOOL: I gave a talk to teachers and nor- 
mal school students in Pangkalpinang, Island of Bangka. Two 
Sisters and 40 teachers were in attendance. I spoke on the 
lay apostolate and touched slightly on the Legion. At the end 
of the talk, the head teacher thanked me and said that I can 
expect some of them might join. Then the Sister in charge 
of the school said that she was afraid that her teachers might 
wax so enthusiastic that they would abandon the school for 
the sake of the Legion, but I assured her, there was no danger. 

ok * * * HE oe 


A DOTE: I gave a talk to 8 Sisters of the Sacred Heart 
in Metro, Tandjungkarang Diocese. The Superior Mother Cle- 
mentine, is a dote. She herself is deeply interested in the 
Legion and wants to offer all her novices and Sisters to help 
the Legion in every way. She said she desires that the priest 
of the area will engage all her Sisters as Spiritual] Directresses. 
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XIII 


THE LAND OF THE MOST SYMBOLIC FLAG 


Korea 
(Feb. 12, 1965—June 5, 1965) 


wga'* THE KOREAN LOOK 


Father Tony Diamond, missionary priest of Korea, was tell- 
ing me one evening of the loveliest description he had ever 
heard about Korea. He said that a Jesuit priest had described 
Korea’s physical configuration as follows: “Take a pencil and 
paper and sketch out the map of Korea. Cut out the map and 
convert the paper into a ball. Then crumple it. The resuit 
will be a picture of Korea, the land of mountains and valleys,” 
Indeed, Korea is mountainous throughout. The valleys serve 
only to mark out the beginning of the next mountain. 


The majestic Diamond Mountains along the east coast have 
won for Korea the descriptive title of “The Switzerland of 
Asia.” The highest mountain in South Korea is Mt. Halla 
(1,950 meters) on Cheju Island. The scenic attractions are 
said to be among the most striking in the world. 


Except for a few regions in the Chuncheon area, the moun- 
tains which I saw were bare. No vegetation. It was explained 
to me that that was one of the results of the havoc wrought 
by the Communist invasion in the 50’s. The trees were either 
felled or burned. Due to poverty, the hills have been stripped 
for firewood. At present, there are strict government rules regu- 
lating the preservation of trees in the mountains. 


Korea’s Flag is one of the world’s most beautiful and unique 
flags. As the photo-diary describes it: “It has in its center a 
circle of brilliant red and blue on a white background. Both the 
circle and the bar designs in the corners are rich in symbolism. 


“The circle represents the Absolute, or the essential unity 
of all being. The Yang and the Um divisions within the circle 
represent eternal duality: good and evil, male and female, night 
and day, life and death, being and not being, etc. The presence 
of duality within the absolute indicates the paradox of life 
and the impossibility of ever comprehending it completely. 


“The bar designs in the four corners have many meanings. 
They represent the Mother, the Sons, and the Daughters. The 
bar combinations also represent the four points of the compass, 
and the four seas which bound the universe. The fact that the 
bars are of only two kinds (long and short) yet may be arranged 
into many combinations — of which the four are but samples— 
indicates the diversity which can arise out of basic simplicity. 
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“Actually, the symbolism of the flag has endless meaning. 
It is sometimes used as an exercise in reasoning, or in the 
development of the poetic imagination, as students interpret the 
design in manifold ways. For instance, the Yang and the Um, 
within the circle, may be likened to the sun and the moon, 
to heaven and earth, to old age and youth, to beauty and ugli- 
ness, to truth and deception, to success and failure, to hap- 
piness and misery, etc. 


“From the bar arrangements, varied moral lessons may be 
drawn. Thus the weaker (two short) bars should be protected 
by the stronger (two long ones): but in the opposite corner, 
the more precious (long bar) should be protected by the less 
worthy (short bars). Like should cling to like, as in the three 
long bars together and the six short bars together; but also, 
tolerance should sanction the grouping of unlike, as in the 
other two bar designs. 


“The significant fact about the Korean flag is not to 
draw it any one specific meaning, but rather to recognize that 
it is a symbolic and philosophical representation, encouraginy 
the mind to observe and interpret all the varied meanings of the 
universe. It is this function of the Korean flag that makes it 
unique among all the banners of the world.” 


My own personal findings of Korea were expressed in my 
report No. 1 to Dublin in these terms: “My first impressions 
of Korea are that it is a Japan with simpler and more relaxed 
ways. You don’t find here the rush of Japan or even of the 
Philippines, nor any sort of sophistication among the people. 
This is a blessed land. Didn’t I feel that Korea would be the 
“crowning experience” I have had up to now? When it comes 
to the Legion, there are not enough words of praise to say in 
favor of this wonderful, beautiful Kwangju Senatus.” 


Two outstanding characteristics of the Korean people im- 
pressed me: their simplicity and their humor. Their simplicity 
makes them accessible to friendship. Their humor is ever pre- 
sent; they are sometimes considered to be “The Irish of the 
East.” 


“Physically, the people are generally larger and stronger 
than most Orientals, with much more pleasing and regular 
facial features. Through countless generations of conditioning, 
the Korean people have developed amazing physical strength 
and toughness, and resistance to diseases that have enabled 
them to survive and prosper even under very adverse condi- 
tions.’ Many of the older men have beards or moustaches. 
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The Korean language has been largely influenced by China. 
Each province has its regional dialect, but they are not suf- 
ficiently different to provide any barrier to comprehension. 
The Korean script is much simpler than the Chinese, yet the 
Chinese characters are used by the people. Most Korean names 
sound Chinese: monosyllabic names: of which the most com- 
mon are; Kim, Lee, Pak, Ko, Han. The Koreans use their books 
like the Westerners, paging from left to right, and the hori- 
zontal way of reading, not the vertical, like the Chinese and 
Japanese. 


The favorite food of the Koreans is “kimchi’, a highly 
spiced pickled combination of turnips, cabbage and other vege- 
tables, eaten with rice. Korean bread made of rice, with in- 
gredients of dates, chestnuts, beans is loved by all people and 
is one of the principal foods on such occasions as the Lunar 
New Year and other festivals. This bread is called “Ddok’’. 


Koreans are deeply religious, manifesting a fundamental 
belief in spiritual forces. The principal religions are: Buddhism. 
Confucionism and Christianity. Christianity entered Korea in 
the 18th century and with it, Western culture. Korea has many 
thousands of martyrs of whom seventy-nine are beatified, in- 
cluding several Paris Foreign Missionaries. The first Catholic 
vicariate was established in Seoul, the capital of Korea. At 
present there are 12 dioceses in South Korea with a total of 
770,000 Catholics. 


* * & * * * 


*. 97% PRECIOUS GALAXY 


Most Rev. HAROLD W. HENRY, Archbishop of Kwangju, 
Korea, is the Founder of the Legion in Korea. The how’s and 
why’s of his great foundation are recorded in an article of his 
entitled “I CHOOSE THE LEGION” which appeared in the 
“Maria Legionis” issue of Dec. 1960, excerpts of which are the 
following: 


“Back in 1952, as all of us in Kwangju were feverishly 
trying to put the vicariate back into one piece after the Red 
occupation, it suddenly began to dawn on us that the real storm 
was about to hit us—one to which the Red storm was but a 
prelude —a storm of souls. 


“With a thousand adult converts that year (instead of the 
750 we were used to), it was quite obvious that the tide had 
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turned in our favor. But the very force of it was threatening 
to overwhelm our small body of 8,000 Catholics, most of them 
converts themselves. We simply were not in a position to handle 
many more. We hadn’t the funds, the plant or the personnel, 
lay or clerical. With one exception, the ‘Double Movement’ — 
an organization in which each member was pledged to go out 
and beat the bushes until he got a prospective convert —all our 
organizations were devotional ones, or were connected with 
relief work. We had enough of these. 


“Our ‘action’ groups, however, were bogging down in taik 
and plain organizational muddle. There was far too much talk, 
not enough action. And when results were not immediately 
apparent, there was, as you might expect, discouragement. 


“With a feeling that the Legion would fail, like some of 
our other organizations, but determined not to be remiss in 
trying out an organization that could make such a good case 
for itself—I organized three praesidia—one for women, one 
for men, and one mixed group, in 1953 in Mokpo, the main 
Catholic center in the vicariate. 


“IT handpicked the members carefully, choosing not out- 
standing Catholics but persons who seemed to have the basic 
humility, generosity and willingness to learn what the Handbook 
called for. It was the human virtues, not the religious ones, 


that seemed important at the outset, so far as I could judge 
from the Handbook. To ensure that the new Legionaries would 
follow the rules in all seriousness, I personally acted as Spirit- 
ual Director of all three praesidia. I was taking no chances, 
though I was just as green as they were. We had, moreover, 
to depend on English and Japanese texts. 


“The Problem of punctuality:” There were dozens of rocks 
on which the Legion could flounder, but one that bothered 
me most at first was the rock of punctuality. Though possessed 
of many virtues, the Koreans are not noted for being on time. 
And on this score alone, I was sure there would be tragedy. 


“One night, during a terrific hailstorm, thinking that the 
members could not possibly be present for the Legion meeting, 
which was scheduled to take place after Benediction, I sent 
word to the pastor to announce that the meeting would be 
postponed to the following evening. 


“After Benediction, there was a knock on my door. It was 
Cecilia Won with every member of the women’s praesidium in 
tow! ‘Bishop’, she said, ‘You told us every meeting should 
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begin on time... that there were to be no excuses for being 
late or missing the meeting. Well, here we are...’ 


“This was the first ‘miracle’ of the Legion in Korea. Prior 
to this, Koreans had never been on time for anything in 4,000 
years. With the Legion, a time-honored habit has gone by the 
board. Meetings are on time. I can still hardly believe it. 


- “After about a year, I could not but remark to myself the 
tremendous change in the members. They had acquired a 
really high spirit of self-sacrifice, an almost tangible growth 
in holiness, and were functioning like a team of veterans. They 
were eager to expand. But I felt the time was not yet. Two 
years later, in 1956, I invited Father Mac Elroy, a Columban 
who had been Spiritual Director of the Shanghai Curia until his 
expulsion, to look the groups over. He rated them 75% trained 
in the techniques and spirit of the Legion. ‘You can take the 
lid off’, he said, ‘Let them expand’.”.... ssa 


Archbishop Henry has had the consolation to see his three 
praesidia grow into adulthood and robust manhood into many 
others. He himself reported that in Aug. 1959, there were 6 
Comitia, 34 Curiae, 444 praesidia, with 6,361 active members 
and 22,396 auxiliaries. 


The then Bishop Henry concluded his precious article in 


these words: “I hesitated about introducing the Legion. In all 
honesty, I can now say, after seven years of watching its 
growth, that I have no regret. All in all, introducing the Legion 
may have been the best thing I have done since I went to 
Korea in 1933.” 


The Editor’s note on the article says: “This terrific article 
is more than an account of the Legion. It is a wonderful psy- 
chological study of apostleship. The fact that today the Legion 
of Mary is organized in eight Vicariates of South Korea, with 
a Senatus, 56 attached Councils and 600 Praesidia, is due in 
large measure to the solid foundation made in 1953 by Bishop 
H. W. Henry of the Columban Fathers. Because he himself 
had worked the Legion system, believed in it, insisted on the 
exact following of its spirit and rules and had proved that it 
was suitable to Korean conditions, he was able successfully to 
recommend the Legion to his fellow-Bishops. His Lordship also 
took the initiative in having the handbook, tessera and other 
Legion literature translated and printed in the Korean lan- 
guage. Bishop Henry’s episcopate has represented a great bless- 
ing to the Catholic Church.” 


His Excellency the Archbishop of Kwangju is an American. 
He has a priest-brother, Fr. Robert, also a Columban stationed 
in Davao, Mindanao, Philippines. He (the Prelate) is a dynamic 
type of character — he cannot stand two minutes without doing 
something. He is very accessible, like all friends. He smokes 
like a chimney but he is not as tall as the chimney. 


He fathered me during all my stay in Korea. I was sched- 
uled to stay at the Caritas Sisters’ house in Kwangju, but on 
learning that I was very susceptible to cold, he let me stay at 
the Fathers’ House, as the entire house has calefaction. The 
night of my arrival, he had me with his priests around the 
hearth till 11 p.m., they drank to my health, what not. He 
used to take me around in his jeep. He gave me a lot of his 
own stationery. On arrival he gave me a donation of 10,000 
won (the Korean money). 


He is a terrific correspondent. His letters are “newsy”. 
friendly, humorous, paternal, in every way comforting to the 


spirit. Here are two samples of his letters, the first one, written 
shortly after my arrival back home in Manila in June 1955; the 
other, his last to me (till moment of writing this Korean 
chapter). 


Here’s the first letter: 
Dear Sister Lucas: 


Thank you for your very thoughtful letter of June 9. It 
was a pleasure to hear from you. 


I enjoyed your story about the Anglican Bishop.* I thought 
it was very nice of Bishop McNaughton to accompany you to 
the place. I feel that he represented all the Bishops of Korea 
and this was a token of deep gratitude to you for all you did 
for the Legion here. You accomplished so much in so short 
a time. There was joy, sacrifice and suffering for you on the 
visit, and I think that is what contributed so much to its suc- 
cess. 


I know you will work out your sanctification and contri- 
bute to the sanctification of the Mystical Body in all the works 


* Bishop McNaughton and the Legion party were seeing me off at Kimpo, the Korea 
fnternational airport. All of a sudden, from afar, I saw a Bishop. Thinking that it 
another Bishop who might be my fellow-passenger, I ran towards him. What was the 
tt wae an Anglican Bishop. Of course, Bishop McNaughton who was with me and myeel, 
exchanged pleasantries with the Anglican Biahop. 
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that come your way — spiritual works of mercy or peeling pota- 
toes! You will receive the graceS needed for the sacrifices . 
asked for by the Lord. 


‘Please don’t pray that I be rewarded as I deserve. I think 
it was to Lacordaire that someone said he would have a great 
reward awaiting him for his sermons. He said that if Almighty 
God didn’t mention them, he wouldn’t. 


It was a pleasure to have you with us. I thank you for 
all you have done, Sister Lucas. It will be a great pleasure to 
hear from you in the future. God bless you in all you do. Please 
give my regards to Pacita. 


Sincerely yours in Christ, 


Signed: Harold W. Henry 
Archbishop of Kwangju 


The second is another sample of friendliness, priestliness, father - 
liness, “legionaryness” of his. My letter of which this is a 
reply dealt largely with my “dream-work”, my informing him 
the how’s and why’s of the “dreamwork.” Here is his letter— 
so full of charm and warmth in toto: 


October 28, 1966 
Dear Joaquina, 


Delighted to hear that Frank Duff is not letting the devil have 
any time to tempt you during your leisure... I agree that you 
have a great contribution to make from your experiences. After 
exchange of experiences is one of the reasons for reporting 
and having Curia meetings. 

I certainly want a copy of the book, but certainly do not ex- 
pect a complimentary copy... they cost money to print. 

The Legion seems to be doing quite well’... the first fervor 
has somewhat subsided, but new Praesidia and Curias are being 
formed... we are getting a good hard core of Legionaries. Bishop 
Choi in Pusan is still very strong for it. : 

You say you have no knack for writing... your letter belies 
this statement .. it was lively and interesting as well as being 
sublime in thought .. and give Our Lady a chance! 

My brother, Father Bob, will likely get back to the P.I. He had 
heart surgery last spring in the hope that he would get enough 
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relief to get back there. He is now taking brisk walks ana even 
played 18 holes of golf! I do hope he gets back to Mis. Occ. as 
that is where his heart is. 

I was in the hospital for a couple of weeks .. internal bleeding 
as a result of the coagulants I have to take building up... a 
few shots of vitamin K1 and all was under control. A copy 
of an EKG I carry around was on the table in my room... one 
of the Sisters wanted to know if I was meditating on the four 
last things! A good idea. 

I am going to Japan to give a retreat to U.S. air force person- 
nel, Nov. 14-16th. I prepared my talks in the Sisters’ Hospital 
in Mokpo... but dared not give them any talks during this 
period... was afraid of my language! ! 

God bless you and a very happy conclusion to your book. I DO 
believe it will do much good to interest others in the Legion. 
fio many here say it is outdated... It isa constant struggle... 
but as long as we have men like Fr. Moran around, it will grad- 
ually take deep root. It is a way of life.. By the way Fathers 
Matt Reilly and Tony Diamond are taking the Pastoral Course 
at Ateneo now; they are staying at Singalong (Columban 
Pathers) in Manila. 

All whom I told that I had heard from you say hello .. and the 
others would too if they knew I were writing. 

Devotedly in gto, 


Signed: Harold W. Henry 


During my last period of stay in Kwangju, he organized 
& priests’ meeting for me and it was a most interesting session. 


Archbishop Harold W. Henry, 
Founder of the Legion in Korea 
poses with Cecilia Won, the first 
legionary in Korea on Actes day 
1965 to which the envoy was in- 
vited to attend. 
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South Korea.—From left to right, Kim, Pusan Comitium president; Vicar General Msgr. 
Chang; Bishop John Choi of Pusan Diocese; Misa Lucas, envoy. Dr, Lee, her translator 
and Miss Kim, travelling-companion. 

My most unforgettable occasion in relation to him was the 
Mokpo Acies. He had returned from a recent illness after a 
long time, and the Catholics had been expecting him with 
great avidity. After the Acies ceremonies, he introduced me 
to Cecilia Won who, he said, “had converted him” (to the 
Legion). And he described to me how she did it, as related 
above. We had photo together with Cecilia Won on that occa- 
sion. Then a program was held in his honor. 


At present he has a new Auxiliary Bishop, Most Rev. James 
Michael whom I had met in Kwangju and who was then his 
Chancellor and Superior of the Central House. There are plaus 
to divide his Diocese in the near future. The Guadalupe Mis- 
sionaries from Mexico have taken over the Eastern Section of 
the province. 

co * * 

His Excellency Most Rev. JOHN CHOI is the Bishop of 
Pusan. He is one of the most ardent promoters of the Legion. 
He is middle-aged, a native of Enjang, Kyeng San Nam To. 
Pusan is Korea’s second largest city. The Legion there is the 
most flourishing outside of the Senatus area. 


Accompanied by Mr, Lee, the Senatus President, we were 
met at the Pusa train station by the Vicar-General who is 
Comitium Spiritual Director and some 30 legionaries, all so 
hearty and warm. Msgr. Chang, (the Vicar-General) took us 
immediately to the Bishop’s house. As soon as we were geated, 
he lovingly pointed to the Bishop and said: “This Bishop LOVES 
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the Legion very much.” and I added “and you, too, Monsignor.” 
I wanted to show my credentials to the Bishop, but he said there 
was no need. Considering that we were tired from the journey, 
he sent us in his jeep home —I, to the Maryknoll hospital where 
I was to stay during my work in Pusan. 


The most interesting discovery I made those days was that 
the Bishop of Pusan, in his overflowing enthusiasm for the 
Legion, gives out gifts to legionaries who have worked for the 
Legion for five consecutive years, with fidelity that is. And 
what is more, up to that moment, he had given out 300 gifts 
already —and what gifts! Gold or silver watches. When this 
subject was taken up at the Comitium officers’ meeting, I took 
this opportunity to say some comments in the presence of the 
Vicar-General. I said that we are happy to have a Bishop who 
loves the Legion very much. But perhaps such a practice will 
have consequences which may not be very beneficial to the 
Legion: firstly, legionaries from other parts of Korea certainly 
know about it, and the faithful ones might say: “Our Bishop 
here does not give gifts like in Pusan,” thinking that Bishops 
are bound to offer such gifts. Another result could be that, 
legionaries wll join the Legion in order to secure such a gift. 
Therefore, if such individual gifts could be avoided, it would be 
better; instead of buying individual gifts, the Bishop could turn 


in the money to the Council for its special expenses: printing 
etc. I decided to take up this matter with the Bishop himself. 


Together with Mr. Joseph Kim, Pusan Comitium President, 
Dr. Gemma Lee, my dear translator and Victoria Kim, my tra- 
velling companion, I went to say goodbye to the Bishop 
He is a very simple, loveable character, I did not hesitate to 
bring out the point of his giving gifts to individual legionaries. 
I told him directly: “You are spoiling the legionaries, Your 
Excellency.” He laughed a big laugh and said: “No problem, 
no problem with me.” I explained what I had previously ex- 
plained to the Comitium officers, but it seems he was not con- 
vinced. He believes that the legionaries should be encouraged 
and that that is a good way. He argued that the parish-priests 
baptize those who come to the Church even with a selfish mo- 
tive, to get material relief from her, so why not the Legion? 
It seems he will continue with the practice until the end. 


His case is unique and therefore most unforgettable. God 
bless his enthusiasm and love. He is, of course, one of the 
benefactors of the Legion, as Archbishop Henry and all Legion 
Bishops of Korea were—are too. Bishop Choi lent us his car 
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English to each Council also. Of course, we know in advance 
that there will be copious criticism of the translation—as many 
opinions as there are people who compare the. English and 
Korean; but if this creates more interest and provokes more 
study of the letter we will be happy.” 


Korea gave me a Big Father—Archbishop Henry. And an- 
other little Father: Fr, Moran, who watched my every step 
and gave plenty of fatherly warning and advice, as the one in 
his letter on the Feast of St. Joseph: “Before I got your letter. 
I had arranged with Vincent, (the Senatus President who was 
to be my co-worker) that he would go and inject a discreet 
measure of prudence into the backbone-breaking schedule to 
which you are enslaved—starting with assuming that you will 
not leave the hospital.” 


t 

And again on April 19, the letter said: “When Vincent was 
leaving here, his chief assignment was to ensure that each 
Comitium schedule allowed a day’s rest for you between Comi- 
tium. Please take advantage of this. Vincent has now assured 
me that each Comitium is informed and most anxious to oblige 
in this matier. And you know we do want to have a bit of you 
left when you come to Kwangju.” 


Fr. Moran’s most loveable trait is his appreciativeness, as 
reflected in nearly all his letters. I had sent him copies of my 
report to Dublin and in his April 19 letter he said: “I appre- 
ciate these very much indeed—it helps me to feel that I am 
close to your work and through you taking a cheap ‘look in’ 
on ail the Legion.” And again: “I pass on to a few remarks 
on your vitally interesting letter.” And still another: “Bless 
you for keeping up correspondence so well with us—the Senatus 
really appreciates your frequent remembrances of them. After 
the July meeting, I let round your picture taken in Manila in 
Korean costume, and you should have seen the scramble for a 
look-see. Luckily it survived intact to pass on to Victoria.” 


Like all Legion devotees, he lost no opportunity to improve 
the Council entrusted to him—the Senatus. His “opportunist 
sallies” are revealed at every turn of phrase in his letters, sam- 
ples of which are the following: 

a) We will continue sending out translated and edited re- 
leases on points that you mentioned. Also the notes re official 
or recommended forms for Presidents and- other officers are 
most interesting and a grand subject for study and Legion 
‘aggiornamento’.”’ 

b) Vincent has apparently been taking copious notes of 
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everything he has learned from you. However, I do hope you 
will be able to keep on letting us have your remarks on any- 
thing you find ‘novel.’ 

c) We are slowly but progressively working towards the 


ideals you painted for us—your continued interest and prayers 
will help to Keep us on our toes. 


At times, Fr. Moran could be: poetic in his expressions. He 
was also watching the development of Victoria, whom he had 
given me as my travelling companion, and here’s an excerpt 
of his letter of April 28: “Yesterday a letter also came from 
Victoria—in which I detected a new note of self-confidence and 
mature observation. She seems to be blossoming under the sun 
of your kindness and confidence.” 


Through Vincent, my co-worker in visitation, Fr. Moran 
had learned of the situation of the Legion councils in Chonju 
and elsewhere. His humility was apparent when he said: “Tt 
was gratifying to hear Vicent’s story yesterday on his return. 
Our Lady does seem to have taken over—we too, are relishing 
the pleasure without the pain! of seeing a ‘Legion aggiorna- 
mento’ being wrought by the Holy Ghost through Our Lady 
and her ‘little ass’.” 


His optimism did not easily leave him. We had to handie a 
most intricate problem as regards one of the affiliated Comitia, 
but he said: “There must be some redeeming features in the 
Comitium action.” : 


Of his priestly wishes and spiritual thoughts, I cherish most 
the following: 


“Please pray Our Lord’s Last Supper prayer for unity and 
charity among His disciples in Korea. 


“With the joy of Easter enveloping us I wish you just all 
that and more from the Lady who surely had the first tran- 
wport of joy at seeing her resurrected Lord. 


“May you receive every blessing we can wish you with a 
bonus during the month of May.” 


Missionaries oftentimes send out mimeographed letters to 
friends. His mimeographed letter of November 1966 is parti- 
ularly interesting because it brings a little of the history of 
the Missions of the Columban Fathers in Kwangju. I tran- 
weribe excerpts of the letter: 


“Just two years ago I came to this parish. (He is in Pouk 
Tong parish, Kwangju). Actually this is my third term here. 
That means I started off on this present term with a good per-: 
centage of people that I already knew. Where we had, 10 years 
ago, in all Kwangju only two churches and nothing else, we 
now have 2 Middle and High Schools (1 boys’ and 1 girls’) with 
1,500 students in each, a hospital treating over 100 patients 
a day, a headquarters for a Korean Sisterhood and, just recent- 
ly, Korea’s second major seminary. In that time the Catholic 
population of the city has grown from 2,500 to over 10,000; last 
year, from our 5,000—plus parish, two new parishes were broken 
off. At the moment, the building is going up on another pa- 
rish which will be opened early next year and a site has been 
acquired for yet another which will be opened later. We have 
indeed reasons to be grateful and happy—and busy, too. 


“In church of course we tell the people about the new li- 
turgy and follow it, but a few words in the home are invaluable. 
This year they have the added burden of re-learning all the 
prayers in a new modernized form. At Christmas this will be 
the subject for the annual test that Catholics do in Korea. 
Some catechumens who had just learned the old form have 
had to learn them again in the new form. They are looking 
forward to Christmas more than anyone because Baptism will 
then make them children of God. The Sisters who teach them 
have recently changed their habits to one that makes them 
look like plucked chickens. This is all a part of the changes 
that are so full of interest and hope. 


“Our church organizations—Legion of Mary, JOC, Catholic 
Women, Readers’ Club, etc. are also involved in these changes. 
In this parish we have the Senatus or National Headquarters 
of the Légion of Mary for Korea. We try to initiate the legion- 
aries first and through them the others—a job that is not ail 
easy specially when the priest himself is not so sure of where 
he is going.” 


* Hk * oe * * 


FR. ANTHONY PIAMOND: I was in Naju, Fr. Diamond’s 
former parish. I happened to mention his name in a casual 
conversation, and one of the ladies exclaimed rather enthu- 
siastically: “I know that priest. He is left-handed.” As the 
Irish say: “CIOTOG.” It was the first thing I learned about 
his life. 


Fr. Diamond was now in Suncheon Parish. I was arriving 
by train. He came to the train station with a group of col- 
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lege girls who were junior legionaries, one of whom was holding 
a bouquet of lovely red roses. The welcome bouquet was of- 
fered to me at the platform. J happened to be in the last- 
coach and we had, therefore, to walk a long distance to check 
point. I whispered to him: “J feel embarrassed to be carrying 
this bouquet in front of this crowd.” He called a girl, trans- 
ferred the bouquet to her and we proceeded along. In my heart 
I said: “How understanding is Father.” He earned his first 
good point with me then and there. 


I had to write to a friend of the Philippines that day, and 
here’s what I wrote: “Here I am, in the parish where therz 
are some Mexican priests. Fr. Diamond, the Irish Columban 
Father had a beautiful way of installing me in this room from 
where I type you this letter. He lovingly accompanied me to 
here, bringing my luggage, of course, and he said; ‘This 2 
not a castle, but it takes you in with great pleasure, or some- 
thing the like” One thing that I always appreciate greatly in 
a room is a big table where I can put my things. The Japanese 
and the Koreans don’t go for this—you hardly know where to 
put things, but it is because they seem to enjoy the floor ter- 
ribly well... but here I have a big table.” 


And in the next letter to the same person, I continued my 
serial story: “And now is the turn to tell you of my new little 
priest, this time an Irish priest, with blue eyes, and what a 
lovely family name: Diamond. This Father is still young. He 
speaks Korean perfectly, they say, and I notice it in the tran- 
slations be made for me. And he would sit me to his right at 
table, and you should see with what love he would serve. Once 
we were leaving the dining-hall and he was to accompany me to 
my room with flashlight and all, and he said something I forget 
his exact words, but the meaning was that I might as well be 
taken for his mother... Why, he served me at meals always so 
filialy.” 


At the moment of writing these memoirs, Fr. Diamond is 
in the Philippines. He is taking courses in pastoral theology 
at the East Asian Pastoral Institute in Quezon City. He has 
come to my house several times and been guest of my family. 
Of course, I like to dig into the lives of friends, specially priest- 
friends, who otherwise would in all humility hide all informa- 
tion about their dear lives. And the memoirs give me even 
more courage to dig, and I’m happy that he has “given out” 
some interesting items about his own life. Here are his “reve- 
lations” in his own words: 
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“When I was still a seminarian, I attended a performance 
of ‘The Dream of Gerontius’ with Sir John Barbarolli conduct- 
ing the Halle Orchestra in the Mullingar Cathedral. As I could 
not see anything from my seat in a side chapel, I stood up 
beside a pillar near the Altar rails where I had a perfect view. 
Just as Barborolli was ascending the podium ,an usher brought 
over a bench right beside the orchestra and told me to take a 
seat there. I said I was all right where I was but he insisted 
that I take a seat. I tiptoed quietly over towards the bench 
and sat gingerly on one end of it. As soon as I did, of course, 
the other end shot up into the air. I could not move as if I 
did, it would land with a bang on the floor. All the audience 
which included the President of Ireland, was staring at me, 
and Sir John who was standing on the podium with his two 
kands in the air demanding silence, was glaring at me with 
two ferocious eyes which seemed to jump out at me from a 
mass of hair. Eventually one of my classmates gently lowered 
the upraised end and the performance began. But for me, it 
was a nightmare!” 


In spite of the nightmare, little Tony did not lose his 
love for performances. He is a cinema addict up to now. He 
uses much of his leisure time in the cinema. As we say in the 
Philippines, he is a “cine-bug.” 


Every priest remembers his first Mass and Fr. Diamond 
could do no less, but his had a special note in it. Here’s how 
he tells the story: 


“I was quite nervous during my first Mass but everything 
went smoothly until Communion time. I made three attempts 
to unlock the Tabernacle door, but it still would not open. I 
decided to exert a little more pressure on the key and then 
snap!... I was holding half of the key in my hand, the other 
half was stuck in the lock. I stood there as if frozen and could 
think of nothing but that my mother would not be able to 
receive Holy Communion at my first Mass. The priests, how- 
ever, who were assisting me started running around in all 
directions. One of them rushed off on a bicycle to get a key 
from one of the priests in a nearby college. It was his first 
time to ride one in about 20 years! My priest-uncle though kept 
his head. He went out to his car and got a pliers! As a frac- 
tion of the key was still protruding from the lock, he was able 
to turn it—so I was able to distribute Holy Communion after 
all. Afterwards my friends told me that in the future when I 
said Mass, I had better bring a tool kit with me.” 
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My stay in Suncheon, his parish, was a very, very happy, 
unforgettable one indeed. The ending of my serial story in 
relation to him went this way (a letter dated May 26, 1966 to 
the same friend of mine in the Philippines): “And guess the 
climax: One morning, after breakfast, Fr. Diamond came to 
me with three little sample pieces of cloths in his hand. ‘Choose 
one, the one you like best, he said. I wondered. But he took 
me to his office-room where a modiste was waiting for me. She 
took my measurements, then he asked me to choose a cut from 
the fashion catalogue, he helped me choose a nice model, and 
he ordered the modiste to finish it next day as I was already 
leaving then. I chose a model for a summer suit—in brown 
cloth. After that, he asked somebody to lend me a Korean 
costume, and he took photos of me in that costume.” 


Posteriorly, Fr. Diamond told me that on the very day I 
left Suncheon, he invited the modiste to take instructions in 
order to become a Catholic and she accepted his suggestion and 
eventually was baptized. She asked me to become her god 
mother. 


eS 

His coming to the Philippines revived, shall I rather say 
refreshed (as it had never died out) our friendship. Being a 
poor correspondent, although not entirely so, he rarely writes, 
and I learned of his coming to the Philippines through an- 
other Columban priest, Fr. Griffin, and through the Archbishop 
of Kwangju’s letter. Anyway, he was getting ready to be mar- 
tyred, as he said, when he decided to pay me a visit .. I was 
not at home when he came by surprise, and my sister-in-law 
welcomed him and tried to “protect” him from my expected 
"ourses,’ what not. Once again, how true what St. Augustine 
has said: “Love and then do what thou wilt.” For, not even 
my semi-curses, displeased him. I called him “bandit,” this 
and that outrageous appelative, and it all seemed music to his 
Oars... 


Like Fr. Moran, he is a great coffee-drinker. And a smoker, 
too, 


On my invitation he attended one meeting of Rizal Curia 
fin well as its General Reunion of 1966. The Curia enjoyed his 
presence and he enjoyed the reunion specially. He had arrived 
past the start of the reunion because he had said Mass late that 
morning. At the moment he entered the hall, I was giving 
# quizz to the legionaries, and on seeing him, I became dis- 
iracted and had to apologize to the contestant in these words: 
"Kindly repeat your answer, as I was distracted. I had my one 
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eye on you and the other on Fr. Diamond who has just arrived.” 
And from the floor he said aloud: “Well, you better use your 
two eyes and look at me.” We had a big laugh. 


Then came the recreational part. We had games. He was 
paired to Candida. The game was balloon-bursting. There were 
six men and six women. The men had to blow the balloon and 
the women had to burst it by sitting on it as soon as inflated. 
Candida could not burst it, and they lost the game. He pro- 
tested that he lost because Candida refused to burst the bal- 
loon. How companionable Father was! He has made a record 
in the hearts of the Rizal Curia legionaries. And in mine, too. 


He also has a record of mischiefs. I remember this spe - 
cially: he phoned me one morning and as soon as I took up 
the receiver, he said: “IJ am the Archbishop of Manila,” but no 
sooner had he said that than he began to laugh... that’s how 
I discovered his mischief. He’s indeed a pet. 


ues lens THE HIGHLIGHTS 


The Sangju Curia Meeting: The small parish hall was 
packed to capacity, many were Sitting outside—I guess atten- 
dance was about 60 or 70. The usual reading, reading of Con- 
cilium Report, of Senatus and Comitium report found its way 
in this meeting, too. After the readings (which took about 39 
minutes and done by only one person, the President), the Ca- 
tena was recited. In my talk after the meeting, I described 
to them the Concilium meeting and INSISTED with capital 
letters on general participation, making them see how in 3 
hours’ meeting at the Concilium about 90 or so persons speak. 
They could hardly believe that. Fr. Aloysius, who is the ideal 
Spiritual Director, said that thai information was “revolution- 
ary,” how come that he had never seen anything different from 
his own Curia meeting? The legionaries grew restless at the 
surprise, and a woman legionary broke in, as if wishing to start 
general participation, and she told the story of a widow who 
alleged that she had an apparition from her late husband who 
told her in his apparition that she should no longer go to 
church, what to answer that woman? I took this chance to 
explain general participation, I said: “This is the kind of stuff 
that should give you a chance to discuss at Curia meetings.” 
Supposing, instead of asking me, each person attending the 
meeting have a share and explain to the legionaries the doc- 
trine about apparitions, etc. Everything I said seemed a RE- 
VELATION to all, specially to Fr. Aloysius who, in a private talk 
asked me more suggestions for improvement. 

* * * * * * 
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bodies to put in their meetings light, color, sounds through 
much joy and liveliness, avoiding readings and writings, etc. 
I told them that the truth is that the Legion is so modern that 
it anticipated the Pope’s thought on the lay apostolate. 


* * * * * * 


Taegu Priests’ Meeting: This meeting was the climax of 
my stay in Taegu City. It was my first priests’ meeting in 
Korea. The Archbishop of Taegu was invited and he came. 
Nine priest—Spiritual Directors were present, among whom 
were one Italian, one French, one Austrian and the others Ko- 
rean. One funny question was brought up: the priest asked 
what to do with members who do not like to report their work 
at the meeting but are willing rather to discuss parish prob- 
lems at some other meeting. I said that such a claim was 
somewhat difficult to understand, for reporting your work is 
much easier and simpler than to come for a discussion whicn 
requires more initiative and courage.‘ So, then, it might be a 
case of new members who still don’t know what to include in 
their report and might be of the shy type, so, the President 
should encourage them by asking them questions: to whom 
did they speak, what did they say to the persons visited, what 
were they told, etc. Another ,priest’s question enabled me to 
explain service works in the Legion. The Vicar-General spoke 
of the necessity of choosing “the elite’ for Legion membership. 
I told him that Christ did not choose the elite, if by elite we 
mean more intelligent, better situated in life; that, for the 
Legion, elite means devotion to sacrifice and love for God’s in- 
terests—that’s all. The Archbishop asked if I thought the Ko- 
reans at large had qualities for the lay apostolate. I said de- 
finitely so, because they have the basic quality which is sim- 
plicity of heart and ways. 

* * * * ao * 


The Kwanju Congress: Attendance was large — 324 includ- 
ing representations from all over Korea. Most of the repre- 
sentatives were Council Presidents. There were 7 priests and 
4 Sisters. The Congress was held at the Boys’ Salesian School. 
The Fathers of the School were most generous and hospitable. 
They offered lunch to five of us. The hall was beautiful, 
everything most satisfactory. The contributions of the legion- 
aries were tape-recorded, but something must have been wrong 
with the recorder, my voice seemed to be that of an old man 
with a gruffy voice. 


The contributions to the sessions were as follows: 22 for 
the first session; 41 for the second; 29 for the third. Total 92. 
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cipation method as beautifully practised at the Congress should 
be applied to the Council meetings. 


The Suncheon Curia Meeting: Fr. Diamond the Spiritual 
Director was sick that day, he could not attend. Still, there 
were 3 priests in attendance, also 4 Sisters. Attendance was 
36, only 4 were absent. Meeting lasted less than 2 hours—a 
rare thing in Korea, and it was comparatively lively. After 
the Curia meeting, we had a very interesting question-answer 
session. Here are some of the interesting questions asked: 


1. What should girls do when in their visits to the homes 
they find nobody in but a boy? As Koreans are very strict in 
in the matter of man-woman relations (there are strict divi- 

_ sions and separations between them in church, in picture-tak- 
ing, at dinners, etc.) I said that in order to respect the Korean 
custom, let the girls tell the boy that they want to speak to 
his mother, so they will come back another day. 


2. What to say to the woman whose husband died shortly 
after her Baptism? And she attributed his death to her having 
received Baptism? I made them see that there are 420 million 
Catholics who were baptized, and how many husbands died 
after the baptisms of their wives? If all husbands of baptized 
wives had died or would die, there would be no population- 
explosion and food-shortage problems. 


3. What to do with the old women who cannot learn but 
want baptism? “Ask the priest,” I said, and they laughed. 


4. How to deal with the lapsed Catholics? I told them how 
the Brasilian legionaries used a trick to win them back. The 
Brasilian legionaries introduced a “devotion to the 52 Sundays” 
and that worked well to induce the lapsed Catholics to go to 
Church. on Sunday. 


“99? * KOREAN TIDBITS 


Never disappointing: Our Lady of Grace, women’s praesi- 
dium in Kwangju. All punctual, orderdly. Works were very 
solid and reports most lively. I spoke about the role of wo- 
manhood in society and in the Legion. They were thrilled to 
be told of Fulton Sheen’s saying that “women never disappointed 
Our Lord during his life on earth,” a matter which encourages 
us to keep that record, I said. A St. Paul de Chartres Sister 
was Spiritual Directress of the praesidium. 
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For the Requiem Mass: A priest related to a group of us 
the story of a man who did not want by any means to give up 
Legion active membership even though he was already ill and 
unable to do Legion works. The man said that he wanted to 
die a legionary in order to get the benefit of the Requiem Mass 
for the souls of the active legionaries who passed away. 


Sign from Mary: In the question-answer session of the 
Dae Ja Curia, a legionary insisted in knowing what visible sign 
did the Legion have in order to prove that it was really Mary’s 
or Mary herself, as the handbook says. I explained that, just 
as a priest knows that God calls him to the priesthood without 
hearing His voice actually or the like visible signs, and each 
state of life is determined by the circumstances God puts us 
in, with or without visible signs, so, too, the Legion existence 
is due to God’s will without visible signs at all, and precisely 
the lack of extraordinary apparitions to any of the legionaries 
constitutes the most remarkable thing in the Legion. 


Seven delightful hours: The Iri Curia had 8 praesidia. Irl 
is a very important city because of its huge student population. 
The Spiritual Director, Fr. Pak, is a widely travelled Korean 
priest, he said that he met Bro. Duff. He is a legionary from 
head to foot. We had a nice gathering with the legionaries, 
and between socials, supper at a restaurant and Legion “in be- 
tweens” we spent in that parish, seven full, delightful, useful 
hours. Fr. Pak wanted us to sleep in Iri, even having to pro- 
vide us with pajamas, toothbrushes and everything, but we 
could not. 


One hundred twenty per cent: On the evening of arrival 
in Cheongju, we had the opportunity of visiting a junior girls’ 
praesidium only three weeks in existence. There were about 
16 members. The meeting was one of the nicest of junior prae- 
sidia I had seen in my life. When I told Fr. Gilligan that Frank 
Duff demands always 100%, not even 99% only, so that the 
legionaries will give at least 80% (which is satisfactory), Father 
said sprightly: “Well, I demand 120% that is why they eke 
me 100%.” . 


Old and Young: Women’s praesidium Queen of Apostles in 
the Cheong Ju Cathedral parish had a membership of 16.’ Age= 
levels were ideal—young seniors and old seniors mixed together; 
so unrare in any part of the world.’ Meeting was lively; works 
satisfactory. The President was self-possessed, and to 
that most of thé legionaries were factory’ workers but eonsctehi 
tious in their Legion tasks, Tee Gy | elas. 
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Rev. Fr. Raymond S ilivan, M.M. and officers of the Cheong Ju Comitinm with envoy 
and her travelling conipanion, Victoria Kim. 


The Big Priest: I had been warned to always agree with 
this Father, as he had special ways. But my meeting him has 
become one of my unforgettables of the Korean chapter. His 
name: Fr. Joseph Herbert, a Maryknoll missionary. He began 
by “spouting” out all his complaints about the Comitium: too 
many requirements of reports, too much of this and that. His 
complaints were truly justified, so when I would give him the 
reason, he’d shout: “Victory” and he enumerated his victories, 
one by one; in an hour, he had won about 5 victories. Then 
came the unforgettable. He wanted to have a “peep” into 
my legionary career and when he was told that I was two and 
a half years in Japan and would stay only three months in 
Korea, we went into a FRENZY (literally so): “That’s unfair, 
unfair, unfair.’ He shouted in a frenzied way throughout the 
house, trying to locate Fr. Raymond Sullivan (who was my tra- 
vel-companion that day) who was in his room to vociferate 
to him his complaint; he said I was no good, that he would 
not do me this and the other favor he meant to, he was sooooooo 
lovingly angry, i} a word. It was almost time to leave. I ex- 
plained to him that Japan was rocky ground to sow, but Korea, 
fertile ground needed less time for the sowing. He would not 
agree. But he helped me just the same get ready for-the next 
journey in a loving way. He regretted I could not get to his 
village where he ha’ six praesidia, he blamed my inability 2n 
Fr. Sullivan, the Co:..'tium Spiritual Director who did not plan 
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my work so I could visit him. Who cared for little places like 
his, he said. He was uniquely wonderful, so outspoken, so lov- 
ing, with a fighting spirit that makes him among the first in 
the roll call of my dear Maryknollers’. 


Not wanted, but expected Human Imperfections: 


—In a Comitium meeting, the President spoke too much. 
All his contributions put together would have taken at least 30 
minutes of the meeting. 


—In a senior praesidium of young girls, one of the legion- 
aries cried and made gestures of a spoiled girl when the Pres- 
ident assigned her to a companion she did not like. 


—Every week, the Spiritual Director a Council gathered 
all presidents of the several praesidia under him to discuss 
the worksheets with them. With this arrangement, each prae- 
sidium president had to attend 9 meetings a month: 4 prae- 
sidium meetings; 4 meetings for the worksheet preparations 
and the Curia meeting. 


—A certain society in Korea distributes out material relief 
to the poor, and in giving out such telief, the agency says: 
The legionaries are specially signalized in the receiving of such 
gifts. In this way, many poor people were joining the Legion 
just because of that benefit. 


—I wondered whether coming and yoing out of a meeting 
could be considered presence at the meeting. A Spiritual Dir- 
ector was doing just that. 


—A Comitium Secretary included in the Minutes of the 
Council an item like this: the legionaries are asked to pray 
for the dying Curia X. The Spiritual Director of the dying 
Curia naturally and justly resented that bit of “rough treat- 
ment”—who would not? 


—It was a unique funny practice indeed. Before putting 
his contribution to the secret bag collection, every legionary 
would make the sign of the cross privately. I wondered whether 
he was asking the Lord to multiply the collection miraculously. 


—Every legionary who approached the Acies vexillum was 
holding a banner in his hand. each and everyone. 


—It was in a praesidium meeting. After each report, in a 
choir all the other members were saying something to the one 
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who had just reported. I asked what they were saying. They 
were saying: “You have done well.” Of course, I suggested 
that such a routine phrase be omitted. 


—In a junior girls’ praesidium ,the Spiritual Director, 
President, Vice-President and Secretary were taking notes on 
the same reports. The whole thing looked like an office. 


—A certain Council’s officers were taken from just one prae- 
sidium. I explained the importance of securing council officers 
who are representative of several praesidia, but they argucd 
that they wanted an all-men team, and there was no othe? 
men’s praesidium in the city. 


Love in Looks: During my stay in the hospital in Seoul, 
I had countless visits from the legionaries. No less than 10 
came every day. After every praesidium meeting, the entire 
praesidium would come, there were times when not everybody 
could be accomodated in the room. Sometimes, not one of the 
visitors knew English, so it was a visit of love in looks. The 
Secretary and Treasurer of the Seoul Comitium came nearly 
every day, morning and afternoon. Archbishop Ro of Seoul 
visited me one precious day; so, too, the Spiritual Directors. 
God bless them all for their kindness. 

Oey Te 


Down ... and up again: After the Mokpo Acies, Archbi- 
shop Henry introduced me to Cecilia Won, the first president 
of the first praesidium in Korea. This lady had been ill and 
received the last sacraments two weeks before the Acies, but 
here she was up and doing, and once again president in her 
praesidium. The Archbishop and myself had a photo with her. 


_. What’s beautiful in the Legion? I was visiting Praesidium 

immaculate Conception of Hong Cheon in the Chunchon Dio- 
cese. The praesidium was composed of women who were very 
shy. They did not want to ask questions at the open forum. 
‘j told them that, if they would not ask, I would ask them, al- 

- though my questions were not meant to test them. I started 
by asking them how they became Legion members. Towards 

- the end, I asked them what they like in the Legion. One mem- 
ber liked the cheerful altar-setting of the meeting; another 
the lively reports; still another, Legion fraternity. 


Scraping the Pagan mind: Fr. Buckley, Spiritual Director 
of the Chunchon comitium had taken me to Wujon parish. 
We had an open forum that evening. A question had refe- 
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rence\to the difficulty in convincing the pagans to become in- 
teres in spiritual things—in religion—because the pagans 
argue to them, that the main and only thing is: how to get 
food and clothing. I told them to refer to the parable in which 
Christ says: “Seek first the kingdom of God and everything 
shall be added unto you,” after He had given the lovely com- 
parison of the birds of the air and the lilies of the valley. 
The trouble is that pagans do not believe in Christ at all, L 
realized, so I shifted to another argument—that of a child in 
his mother’s arm, this child who thinks not at all about his 
means of maintenance, is carefree, and still lives and grows and 
is taken care of. Now, if we could have a child’s attitude con- 
sciously, trusting God as the child unconsciously trusts his 
parents, that would be the thing. 


Five or Six Islands (Pijsan area): This is the name of the 
piace where a leper colony is found. The name. owes to the 
fact that when it is high tide 5 Islands can be seen from the 
shore, and when low-tide, six. It was a rainy day that day; 
in spite of it, 35 legionaries came. We have a Curia there with 
5 praesidia, all lepers, and the legionaries are spirited in spite 
of the sad fact that they are orphaned with no priest to en- 
courage them. There are no Sisters either. One of the ques- 
tions put forth in the open forum was this: that in their own 
Yeper colony, they help other lepers till their gardens and 
sometimes they are invited to lunch on that account. May they 
accept such invitations? I told them they should politely re- 
fuse, but if the insistence is great, accept once in a while, and 
in accepting it, say: “J’ll accept it, but you will in exchange 
accept mine that you come to church and see our services.” 
Another asked what to do when you are asked to wash others’ 
clothes but are given no soap. One member suggested: Tell 
them you will wash the clothes at home, if they will give you 
soap. 


Blessed Land: It was delightful to know that Enjang 
(Pusan Diocese) is specially blessed by God. Many vocations 
in Korea have come from this blessed town. The Bishop vf 
Pusan as well as his cousin the Archbishop of Taegu were 
born there, so, too, lots of Korean priests and nuns. The En- 
jang Curia has 20 praesidia, 14 senior and 6 juniors and severel 
praesidia were under formation then. 


Colorful gift: The Pusan Comitius Sefenad! me a big party. 
One hundred and ten legionaries attended. We had a ban- 
quet and a lively program composed of dances of all sorts. 
The variety of dances was indeed enjoyable. They offered me 
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Korean costume which is most colorful. I told them thaf since 
I have no wedding gown tc keep, I shall keep this lovely cos- 
tume instead. ; 


Happy statistics: The Pusan Diocese alone had 200 Prae- 
sidia then. According to the Kwangju Senatus President there 
were about 800 praesidia in all Korea. 


The eyéglasses-dilemma: It was in a special meeting in 
Suncheon. The meeting was very charming. We had fun ga- 
lore with the legionary, an elderly lady, who told us of her dif- 
ficulty in studying the handbook. Reason: she had to wear 
eyeglasses. But in summer, she would perspire so much that 
the sweat would blur the eyeglasses. If it was winter, there 
was too much steam to allow her to see through the glasses. 


Yosu-thrill: In this sea-port,, we had a lively, the best- 
of-the-season question-and-answer session. Questions were more 
intelligent, and if time had permitted, the legionaries seemed 
eager to stay one hour longer. My work here ended my happy 
week in Suncheon. I had spent the whole week with priests and 
more priest, English-speaking, Spanish-speaking, but no Kore- 
ans this time. One legionary dared say in that lively session, 
that the priests might as well take me for their mother... was 
I thrilled when that was translated to me! 


The un-livable island: Moselpo etymologically means the 
un-livable island. Three priests and 55 legionaries were present 
at a special session. Of the many interesting questions which 
came up at the open forum, the question “How to win mothers- 
in-law?” was the most practical. This question was asked in 
connection with a concrete case; a daughter-in-law told them 
that, she was eager to become a Catholic, but her mother-in- 
law would not allow. I told them that, according to Fr. Mo- 
ran’s experience the best thing to do is fight your way. 


- Dentist’s Vexillum: I was visiting mixed praesidium Queen 
of Apostles of Inchon city. I noticed a peculiar vexillum, in 
fact, a unique one: the globe was the Dublin model. The up- 
per part, however, was painted white and yet similar to the 
genuine one. I asked for an explanation about it. Father said 
that the upper part had been stolen and a dentist produced 
the substitute part. 


Absent-minded oldster: Something funny had happened 
to one of the oldsters of Praesidium Our Lady of the Rosary, 
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Inchon city, the Spiritual Director told me. Two meetings were 
held simultaneously a certain week, and that oldster went into 
the wrong praesidium, not noticing that she was in the wrong 
one till\after the mecting. She noticed it only when her fellow- 
members asked her why she was absent: she said that she was 
present and insisted at it. 


Valid Legion works: The Spiritual Director of the Kyongju 
Praesidium Consolatrix Afflictorum (Taegu) asked at the open 
forum why the receiving of the Sacraments and the spiritual 
exercises should not be counted as valid Legion works. I said 
that, because the end of our lives is charty, the prayers and 
the Sacraments are considered by the Legion as only the begin- 
ming of the practice of charity. We should not stop at them 
but instead put into practice the graces we received in the 
Sacraments so that they may bear the fruit of charity. 


Dream-Sisters: Fr. Moran was awfully right when he re- 
marked that “the good Maryknoll Sisters are always Samari- 
fans as well as guardian angels, so you are in good hands.” 
My stay with them was my happiest in Korea. The Sisters 
were overflowing in their hospitality—they offered me a room 
which looked like that of a first-class hotel, their company was 
imvaluable and inspiring. They spoiled me such a lot, perhaps 
it was God's real providence, as I was convalescing then. On Holy 
Thursday, the seven legionary Sisters had supper with me, and 
Hike Americans, prepared dainty details such as putting cute 
mame labels at table. I kept the labels as souvenirs. After 
supper they offered me three gifts, wrapped the American 
“cute way. The substantial gift was a travel book called 
“Safari by Jet,’ by Maryknoll Sister Maria del Rey, an author 
IK knew, as I had read in yesteryears her book “In and Out ot 
the Andes.” ‘The book was autographed by all of them. Sr. 
Mary Augusta, the Maryknoll Regional Superior gave me a 
lovely Korean Madonna in silk. At departure day, Doctor-Sis- 
ter Gilmary, the house Superior and Hospital Directress called 
all the praesidia members of the institution to sing to me their 
favorite typical “Arirang” song. They are undoubtedly one of 
my happiest memories in Korea. 


* * * * * * 


In his “A Bedside Book of Saints,’ the author Aloysius 
Roche says: “We are apt to forget, of what we sometimes do 
not even suspect, that there is more real joy in a Saint’s life 
than there is in all the intozications of worldliness. All that 
comes from God is joyous . The Saints are always good ad- 
vertisements of religion. They uphold and exhibit the ‘bright 
side’ of devotion and preach the lesson of the joyful service of 
God... Where there is a great deal of faith there will always 
be a great deal of laughter... Humor has been called the 
‘fountain of reconciliation and well-being which, smiling and 
indulgent, contemplates the world with a kindly light’.” 


For these very reasons, the Legion insists in ruling that 
“the meeting be bright and cheerful.” Dull meetings are a 
sure indication that the Praesidium or Council is drooping or 
swooning. Where there is joy, there is love, and where the 
latter is found, there is everything desirable and good. Hence 
even without knowledge of the language, a visitor can ascer- 
tain the condition of the Legion body by just observing its 
liveliness. One has only to understand the universal language 
of love to be able to gauge the perfection of a Legion group. 


Below is a collection, gathered from here and there, all uf 
which proves that humor need not be wanting in any Legion 
meeting, and that legionary service is as joyful as we make it. 


* 100 * EUMELIA VER (NOW MRS. PRETEL) 


One of the first secretaries of the Curia Assumpta, (now 
Rizal Curia) has a most extraordinary sense of humor. Here 
are excerpts of her sallies which I gathered from the Minutes 
of that Curia: 

—“Bro, Francisco called the roll and those present said 
‘present’ and those absent said nothing. (How could they!) 

—“Fr. Director commented that those who take leave should 
inform the Praesidium in writing even only out of Right Man- 
ners and Good Conduct and Modern Business Etiquette. 

—“Bro. Baldomero had to leave his home and the Legion 
when the Japanese wanted him alive. Consequently, after he 
had left, his Praesidium fell down and broke its crown and went 
tumbling after. 

—“After the Allocutio, the bay was passed around and dug 
a gold mine amounting to P3.55. 

—“The Opening Prayers started the meeting at a time when 
the temptation to go to sleep was hardest to resist. 

—“After the Allocutio, the bag was passed and those whose 
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hearts were soft responded to its theme-song- ‘Brother, can 
you spare a dime?’ 

—‘The concluding prayers were led by Fr. Martin who said: 
‘Curia Assumpta,’ and the members answered: ‘Pray for us.’ 

—“Sister Conchita became a queer specimen in her family 
and they called her names like the names of medicines: pento- 
lata, coronata, immaculata. 

—She asked Bro. Amado’s honest opinion of the choir. 
Ne said that as soon as the choir starts singing, he stops pray- 
ing. Either the choir is so beautiful that he has to stop and 
listen, or it is so bad that he cannot concentrate. 


“Sister Corazon made two reconnaissance flights to Prae- 
vidium Causa Nostrae Letitiae and its great big difference from 
the reconnaissance done by the 11th Airborne is that Sis. Co- 
razon’s P-38 had no wheels or propeller, Praesidium Causa 
Nostrae Letitiae’s favorite hobby is changing her meeting day; 
her favorite day, Sunday, her favorite undertaking helping the 
dying well. Everything seems to happen on a Sunday when the 
priest goes to Hulo to say Mass, hear confessions, attend the 
meeting and administer the Sacraments. The sick people, tt 
seems, also make it a point to die on a Sunday. 


* 101 * PRAESIDUM FOEDERIS ARCA 
JOKES 


—The joke came from Mike de los Reyes. We were talking 
about the way the Legion got its name. Frank Duff’s desire 
to have a name from which the members could derive their own. 
And when I said that the name of the original association 
"Our Lady of Mercy” did not lend to that desire of Frank Duff 
because there would be no way of giving a derived name for 
the members, Mike charmingly said: “They would not be called 
‘mercenaries’ (from mercy), would they? 

Candida reported about a man who was 4a first grader in 
wehool for five years. A member asked: “Who gave up, the 
man or the school?” 

—“Encourage them to make a subscription of 5 cents week- 
ly,” suggested A. And B added: “Encourage them to make an 
inatallment of two pesos (subscription rate per year.) 

Wishing to encourage the market-people to subscribe to 
"The Voice,” Linda would say time and again: “Ticman ninyo.” 
ihe reported that people did not respond. She enjoyed disco- 
vering the “cause” of their unresponsiveness. “Try” is rendered 
in different ways in Tagalog depending on what you are try- 
ing, Linda was telling them to try “the food” of “The Voice” 
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instead of “subukin ninyo” which would mean “try to read.” 

—Candida reported that in some cases, it is the women who 
support the family, not the men. And Artie remarked: “No 
wonder women wear jeans.” 

—Sister Carmen informed in a lively vein about the men- 
tally retarded maid Julie who puzzled Fr. Fermin who tried to 
psychologize her (the maid). At one time, the maid said to the 
priest that she had been baptized already, at another, that she 
hadn’t. Her climaxing version to her mistress was that she had 
been baptized, for she remembered well that the priest put in 
her tongue salt and sugar. 

—Sis. Paz gave the attendance record: of the expected 8, 
one was absent due to illness; Bro. Ruperto had come late due 
to over-time and Josie was late, too, for having had her arm 
bandaged by the doctor. A member joked: “She seems to have 
come from a ‘karate class’.” 

—Sisters Paz and Candida were looking for a man-client 
of theirs. Candida asked the man who opened the door to them: 
“Kayo po ba ang may buhay?” (Is the lady of the house in?) 
Of course, they were looking for a man other than the one who 
received them. 


fh 5” Ag OTHERS 


—A legionary catechist asked: Who are the three Divine 
Persons? 

Answer: Melchor, Gaspar, Balthazar. 

—Two iegionaries went visiting homes, as usual. In a 
given house, the servant answered the bell. The servant called 
for her mistress. “Who are they?” inquired the mistress, in 
the meantime. “The yare members of ‘Lechon de Maria.” (A 
Tagalog word meaning roasted pig.) 

—Praesidium Tower of David which has for its motto: “Se 
mel Turris, semper turris.’” (Once a tower, a tower forever,” 
presented a report the excerpt of which is the following: “The 
Praesidium Queen of Apostles of which our Curia President was 
a member, was very helpful and instrumental in the organization 
of our choir. They furnished the tenors, we supplied the bas- 
ses, and the Franciscan Fathers furnished the technical know- 
hows and refreshments.” 


And another excerpt: “A marriage validation case has re- 
mained pending for practically two years. It appears that the 
couple is willing but the budget is weak.” 
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XV 
TITILLATING TRIVIA 


There are countless “little things” that flicker and flut- 
ter and sputter and then die away. They are wisps of air, 
puffs of smoke, will-o’-the-wisp perhaps. But because life is 
indeed like that—an endless chain of “little things’ which 
nevertheless compose the grandiose scheme of happiness, they 
are there to remember. 


To recall them is to appreciate human values, the infinite 
number of individual differences that enter in the vast network 
of human life, relations and situations. Trivia belong neither 
to history nor to song, but they are there to enjoy. 


Here then is my own collection of trivialities—little nothings 
—which nevertheless have brightened up many of the moments 
of my legionary career, transforming my life into the prolonged 
sunshine of joy and inspiration in the service of the “blue 
ideal.” 


* * * * x * 


* 163 * STIFF AMERICANS 


From afar I saw people going up but in a motionless form. 
“How stiff are these Americans,’ I said to myself. What was 
the fun when I discovered that they were going up by the 
first escalator I had seen in my life in a department store in 
San Francisco, California. 


bales 1 97 a A FIRE? 


My first friend abroad, Clara Coghlan of San Francisco, 
California, accompanied me to do some shopping. I saw people 
run, run, run. I asked her if they were evading a fire. Said 
she: “That’s our daily rush!” 


105 * “CHILE-EATERS” 


I was in Aguascalientes, Mexico. I wanted to see a Mexican 
market and this one was unique. All the stalls sold “chile” 
(hot pepper fruit) and nothing but chile—green, red chile, 
fresh and dry chile, large and small. And how overwhelmed I 
was on seeing people buy their chile by kilos and eat them as 
we do eat peanuts. 


FOG" ™ LITTLE LAMBE 


Alfie Lambe died on the very day of the Feast of St. Agnes. 
His name was Lambe. St. Agnes is represented in pictures as 
holding a lamb. Alfie had wanted to become a member of the 
Christian Brothers of De La Salle, but on account of poor health, 
he left the novitiate. Who’d think that, as “Maria Legionist” 
put it: “...he who had to come out of the Christian brothers, 
should return to them in the end. For he was buried in their 
vault in Buenos Aires. And, remarkable to say, he was the first 
inmate of that vault.” 


~ 


TOs. COINCIDENCES OF JOY 


I left the Philippines in 1946 on the very joyful day of the 
Transfiguration of Our Lord. On arriving in San Francisco, 
California, I was given a rosary-leaflet. its intention was to 
honor Mary in the fifth glorious mystery of her rosary. A few 
weeks after that, I was to start my work in the Diocese of Leon, 
Mexico, on the 40th Coronation Anniversary of Our Lady of 
Light, Patroness of that Diocese. 


Was I tickled to know that Our Lady of Japan’s Feast Day 
occurs on the same day as St. Patrick’s, March 17? 


* 106. * THREE FOR ALL 


It was a Praesidium Function in Bogota, Colombia. The 
legionaries were representing a praesidium meeting. Only three 
personages composed the cast of characters. One, dressed as a 
priest, was the Spiritual Director. Mario and Delfin had to 
represent the entire praesidium. When acting as President 
Mario spoke with his own voice; when acting as Secretary, he 
had just to change his voice. Delfin did the same representing 
several members. 


= LOS * AGE-CAMOUFLAGE 


In Argentina, the old maids are called ‘‘nifia” (girl). When 
they ask for Miss Miraflores, an old maid, they'll say: “Is Nifia 
Miraflores in?” 


* 110.* MORE THAN A SCARECROW 
My boarding-house in Santiago de Chile was one and a half 


blocks away from the bus stop. One day I was home-bound 
at twilight. From afar, I saw a man walking towards me on 
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the same side-walk. His appearance frightened me, and I 
crossed to the other side. What was my surprise when, com- 
ing to my level, he looked at me fiercely and shouted: “So, 
you are afraid of me?” I did not say a word, but my heart 
sank to my heels and I tried to speed up homewards. 


* 111 * FROM CHINA TO PERU 


I was in Peru. In Frank Duff’s letter of February 23, 1952 
I learned an Irish expression which interested me most those 
days. He said that when the Irish want to say that somebody 
has travelled around the world, they say: “From China to Peru.” 


* 112 * MONDAY ABSTINENCE 


Bullfight shows are usually held on Sundays. The buil 
that dies on the bull-right is of course, sold in the market. 
This is the reason why many people in Peru don’t like to eat 
‘meat on Mondays. They are afraid that they will be eating 
the bull’s meat and might be contaminated with its ire, so, 
they keep abstinence on Mondays following bullfight shows. 


ssa 3) ie MARIAN CONTINENT 


Most of the countries of the Spanish-Americas have Our 
Lady as their Patroness: 

In Mexico, it’s Our Lady of Guadalupe; 

In Colombia, Our Lady of the Rosary of Chiquinquira; 

In Argentina, Our Lady of Lujan; 

In Chile, Our Lady of Carmel; 

In Peru, Our Lady of Mercy; 

In Brasil, Our Lady of Aparecida (Appeared). 

The first crowned image of Our Lady in the Americas was 
that of “Nuestra Sefiora de la Esperanza” now found in the town 
of Jacoma, Mich., Mexico. 


mu 4s * POPULAR EXPRESSIONS 


In Mexico, bribes are called “mordidas” (bites); in the 
Philippines “lagay’” (to put). 

In Chile, a smartly dressed lady is called “pituca”; the pet- 
ted child in the family is said to be a “regalona” (pampered). 
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baie SS asl LOVE AND KISSES 


When Argentinian President Peron was still in power, he 
paid a visit to Madrid, the Spanish capital, where he was re- 
ceived with all warmth and hospitality. On that occasion, his 
wife, the First Lady Evita Peron sent him a telegram which read 
this way: 

“Te felicito por el recibimiento de los madrilefios. Evita be- 
sos y abrazos.” 5 

The joke is: “Evita” has two meanings here: “Evita” was 
her name (literal meaning of which is Eve, affectionate form.) 
Another meaning of “Evita” is to avoid. So, the telegram read: 
“I congratulate you for the reception of the people of Madrid. 
Evita. Love and kisses.” But as in the telegram there is no 
period, it read: Avoid love and kisses. 


* IGS FRUITS AND GENDER 


In the Philippines, mangoes are called “mangas” (femi- 
mine); in Mexico, they are called “mangos” (masc.) 


nae 8 Fo SALT AND SUGAR 


A friend of mine in Lima used to drink her coffee with 
salt and sugar. Her daughter did the same. 


7 ise. s SWEET RESPECT 


In Indonesia, every elderly lady is called “ibw” which means 
mother. Teachers are called the same way though they may 
be young. 


et AMERICAN MAGAZINE 


On the front cover of each copy of “Newsweek” magazine 
in Indonesia (in the Sukarno days) was printed the following: 
Not for Sale: This is a subscriber's copy and has 
been in the mail to a subscriber. If you buy this copy, 
you'll be encouraging theft. 


li | Bing PITHY STATEMENT 


Commenting on certain unpleasant human reactions, Fr. 
Tuouito of Colombia said: “Poor humanity which is so good 
poor humanity which is so bad . ” with these reservations back 
of his mind: so good when it wants to, so bad as a rule. 
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* Fai * TRAVEL-SAYINGS 


In every country, there is a way of expressing that one has 
travelled through the length and breadth of. the country. [I 
collected the following sayings: 


In Mexico: “De Sonora a Yucatan (from north to south». 
“De Veracruz a Acapulco” (from east to west) 

—Philippines: “From Aparri to Jolo” (North te South). 

—Ireland: “From Mor’s house to Donaghadee”. “From Fair 
Head in Antrium to Mizen Head in Cork.” 

—Indonesia: “Dari Sabang (Sumatra) sampai Merauke 
Irian Barat)” (west to east). 


5 hee, FAVORITE FOODS 


Mexico—mole poblano; tacos; enchiladas (all peppery) 
Argentina—cocido (stewed meat) 
Brasil—feijao (black beans) 
Portugal—cod/ish with oil 
Japan—raw fish and sukiyaki 
Korea—kimchi 
Indonesia—tahu 
Philippines—adobo 


ea Xo MONIES 


—Pesos in Mexico, Colombia, Chile, Philippines 

—Soles in Peru 

—Cruzeiros (Crs.) in Portugal 

—Escudos (Esc.) in Portugal 

—Dollars (Hongkong and Taiwan) written this way Hk$; 
NT$ respectively 

—Yen in Japan (-Y-) 

—Won in Korea (W) 

—Rupiah in Indonesia (Rp.) 


ahd WP Bie BAGS AND BEDLLS 


In Blitar, Java, Indonesia, the bags for the Sunday collec- 
tions in church had little bells attached to them and the “cling- 
cling’ of the bells was just delightful to hear and they were 
ever-ready announcers to the donors. 
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* 125 * FRIGHTENED BOUQUET 


I remember a Mexican dance which was once performed in 
my honor. The dancers enter in a row, the first one holds a 
bouquet of roses. They dance and when they finish, they ap- 
proach (in a file) the guest of honor and the leader makes a 
gesture of giving the bouquet to the honoree. But no sooner 
does the latter accept the gift, then the giver withdraws the 
bouquet, thus frightening the receiver who wonders why the 
bouquet was withdrawn. The joke consists precisely in shock- 
ing the honoree but after the joke is explained, the bouquet is 
handed to the guest. 


S TZhe # LAKE-LEGENDS 


There are three mineral lakes near one another in Central 
Flores, Indonesia. One of the lakes is red, the other blue and 
and the third one green. The tribal people have attached be- 
liefs as regards the lakes. They say that the souls of sinners 
dwell in the red one; those of the older people in the blue one 
and the souls of virgins are in the green one. I saw the three 
lakes from the plane. They were resplendent in their mineral 
colors! 


Si Lar ONE-PRAESIDIUM CURIA 


I was once so desperate with the situation that, on a given 
moment I decided to organize a Curia even with just one prae- 
sidium in the city of Southern Chile. This was my line of rea- 
soning: If a praesidium acts only as a Praesidium, it will never 
think of extension. But if even a single praesidium acted as 
Curia once a month, it would be forced to include “Extension” 
in its agenda, and this would give rise to other praesidia. Be- 
sides, is it not a Legion saying that “better a bad Curia than 
no Curia at all” (a strong saying, indeed,), considering that ac 
cording to the spirit of the Legion, it is “better to have no prae- 
sidium than to have a bad one.” 

But a brake effected a change in my mind. Frank Duff did 
not allow me to put my “crazy” resolve into reality. 


sel 5] NEW PROPRIETOR 


I must have looked over-anxious over my handbag the day 
of my visit to Paracho, Mich. Mexico. for, the parish-priest, 
Fr. Jesus Garcia Ayala (now a Bishop), said to me: “Don’t 
worry over your bag, seforita. If it is stolen, it will only mean 
that there has been a change of proprietor.” 
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meee ASK THE POPE 


I was visiting a rural praesidium in Flores Island, Indone- 
sia. Ibu Johanna wanted by all means to see her dying clients. 
receive the last Sacraments. Unable to secure a priest often- 
times, she made this solemn request to me: Please secure from 
the Pope permission so that we (of the praesidium) can admi- 
nister Holy Oils to the dying when we cannot get a priest. She 
made that request with the simplicity of a child who asks for. 
a glass of water to drink. 


* 130. * YOU ARE NULL 


Isabel Vigil and I were in a taxi on an extension trip. She 
said that now she had the opportunity to tell me something 
“she had been wanting to say since long ago. “Say it,” I in- 
vited. She said she was afraid lest she hurt me by it, but after 
assuring her for three times that I wouldn’t be hurt, she blurted 
out: “When you talk of the Legion or of the Blessed Mother, — 
you charm us all, you electrify... but outside of these occasions, © 
you are simply null. I laughed and told her that it was the 
greatest truth she had ever said in her life. 


mm PRS & EGGS IN THE SECRET BAG 


The people of Palue, Flores Island, were still in the barter 
stage of development. Very little money circulated in that is- 
land. In the praesidium meetings, the bag collection was done. 
as prescribed, and instead of coins the bag oftentimes contained 
raw eggs in it. The ‘treasurer’s report would be something like 
this: Secret bag collection: three eggs! 


oe ae QUEEN’S NAME 


My name in the Philippines is not popular at all. In my ~ 
school days, up to high school, only one girl had my name, so, 
too in college. What was my surprise on reaching Portugal, I 
heard many girls had my name. I asked why this was so. They 
told me that the name was one of a queen in that country. 


ta <b SLOT MACHINES . 


In the United States, I’saw slot machines for all kinds of © 
merchandise, from postal stamps to oranges and candies to 
blocks of ice. In my thrills, I tried every one that I saw. I 
must have tried at least one hundred. ; 
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“194 * SPIRITIST THREAT 


My silence-reaction had hurt a member of the Spiritist sect. 
Wishing to make up for my involuntary offence, I “opened up” 
jo the offended party. How my hairs stood on end when she 
yevenled that she knew the thoughts I had not expressed, and 
in fact, she would be able to tell me the entire life of a person. 
‘unknown to her, who was buried 25 years ago, if she wanted! 


* 135 * LINGUISTIC IMBRIOGLIOS 


1 had the luck to “have to learn” several foreign languages. 
Portuguese is so similar to Spanish in vocabulary that I shail 
yot forget what I have learned (through practice only, not 
through study) of it very easily; the Indonesian was the easiest 
to learn. Japanese was mighty hard in vocabulary, construc- 
tion, etc., all so different from any language I knew. I learned 
only one Korean phrase in three months’ stay there: “Thani 
you.” Chinese is the language for which I was not born. 


Courtesy and tourist phrases cannot easily be lost. Here’s 
my linguistic “show”: 


‘Good morning; good afternoon; good evening 
Spanish: Buenos dias; buenas tardes; buenas noches 
(In Argentina people say “buen dia”) 
Portuguese: Bom dia; boa tarde; boas noites 
——Japanese: Ohayo gozaimasu; konnichi wa; komban wa 
Indonesian: Selamat pagi; selamat sore; selamat malam 
At midday, they say: selamat tenga hari (Good mid-day) 
—Filipino (Tagalog)—Magandang araw po; magandang ha- 
pon; magandang gabi 
"Thank you 
- Spanish: Gracias 
Portuguese: Obrigado/a 
Japanese: Arigato 
Indonesian: Terima kasih (literally receive my love) 
my only Korean phrase: Kamsa hamnida 
Filipino: Salamat po 
"Goodbye 
Spanish: Adios 
Portuguese: Adeus 
~ Japanese: Sayonara 
Indonesian: Selamat tinggal | 
--Filipino: Paalam na po 
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XVI 


Every country renders honor to the Unknown Soldier; the 
Church celebrates a day for the “Common Saint,’ on “All Saints’ 
Day’; and society recognizes the worth of the hidden, unsung 
ordinary man. 

In a similar way, the raison d’etre of this chapter is to 
describe those who took part in-my legionary career, one way 
or another, even though they may not have played a direct 
roie in the Legion. For, through their edifying examples, their 
unassuming devotion or support to the cause, and above all, 
for their loving inspiration, I’ve been able to carry on throug: 
the years. 

These names are not exhaustive of those whom I could 
write about, but somehow, their lives are the better known to 
me. The names of the countries appear in alphabetical order, 
and under each country, the persons who played their respec- 
tive roles in the sense mentioned above, are given in the hie- 


rarchical order. 
* * * * ® * 


ARGENTINA . 
“A137 ¢ REV. FR. ANGEL OVIEDO 


My first impression of Fr. Oviedo was that he was most 
appreciative. I was boarding in a house which, according’to hu- 
man standards, could have been classified as “de mala muerte”* 
and this impressed him. He was intrigued, or shall I say 
amazed, why in the world I had decided to stay there. He did 
not know, as John Murray would put it, “that envoys go to 3rd 
class restaurants, and by inference also to 3rd class hotels and 
boarding houses” once in a while. 

Fr. Oviedo was born on the very day of the Feast of the 
Guardian Angels, Oct. 2 (1917). He was aptly named “Angel 
Custodio”, and nicknamed Angelito (little angel) and “Churro 
Bolita” (cute little ball). He was the youngest of the 13 Oviedo 
children. His parents were devoted Catholics. His father alone, 
according to him, had some 200 godchildren of all the Sacra- 
ments’, and he adds with filial pride: “My father was much in 
advance of the spirit of Vatican Council IT for he was the lay 
parish-priest of the town.” 

He was ordained priest by the late Bishop Charles F. Han- 
lon in 1941. He was assistant priest in the Parishes of Poman 
and Andalgala in the early years of his priesthood, and then 


transferred as parish-priest in the Copayan area considered a 
* of the poorest quality, 
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Rev. Fr. Angel Oviedo, a fervent 
supporter of the early days in the 
Catamarca Diocese, 


difficult and delicate assignment. Of his material accomplish- 
ments the parish Church of Chumbicha bears testimony of his 
labors. He embellished it with a beautiful tiled tower and its 
famous bells and the marble altar which was put up by the 
Confraternity of O.L. of Chumbicha. He was also Chaplain of 
the Colegio del Huerto, Professor of Pastoral Theology in the Re- 
gional Seminary of the North, of Spanish and Literature in the 
Minor Seminary and asst. Director of the paper “La Union” 
as well as private Secretary of Diocesan Bishop Most Rev. Tor- 
tolo. At present he is Director of the journal “Stella”, professor 
at the Humanistic Institute of Ntra. Sra. del Valle, President of 
the Catamarca Clergy and Chaplain of the 17th Regiment of 
Infantry of the National Army. 

He says that it was I who made him a legionary priest. He 
thinks that, as an institution, the Legion of Mary is perfect, 
although of course, he does not fail to see the “human failings” 
within the Legion ranks. 

Like most literary men and poets, he loves gardening and 
cultivating flowers. He writes poems occasionally and litera- 
ture is indeed his line. When he is in his serious moments, 
friends tease him by calling him “Barrabas” and when he is in 
his smiling mood, they call him a “charm.” 

In contrast to his literary inclinations he has as hobbies 
mountain-climbing and hunting. 


#138: * ALICIA CARRIZO 
I remember Alicia best as the girl through whose instru- 
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mentality I was “warmed up” to the love of St. Anthony of 
Padua. Considering that, like many Filipinos, my parents were 
very devoted to the Saint (proof of which they gave my brother 
a second Christian name in his honor) I myself can not explain 
my aloofness to the Saint. Up to meeting Alicia, I doubt if I 
gave St. Anthony even a look. 


Came Alicia. She was accompanying me in some of my 
extension works in the Catamarca Diocese. And we became 
friends. Shortly before my departure, she took me to Miraflo- 
res town to see her large family. She was one of the oider 
children, If I remember well, the whole family—about a dozen 
members—was there. We got talking. The topic of “devotions” 
came up. I asked: “To what Saint do you have special devo- 
tion?” 3 


—‘To St. Anthony,” a midget replied. 
—“‘“And you?” I continued giving way to curiosity. 
—“To St. Anthony!” was the strike-two answer. 


One after the other—parents last—gave the same answer. 
Was I overwhelmed with their Anthonian devotion! I felt 
ashamed of my coldness towards the Saint. I felt remorse. l 
knew there was no reason whatever for my behavior. I de- 
cided to change heart, Anthonian-wise... Now I am no longer 
aloof or forgetful of the popular Saint, but I would need still 
“another” push from somebody else. 


The Carrizos were ideal Catholics. Alicia was one of the 
great apostles in that town—she looked after all the church- 
needs there. When I met her, she was in her late twenties. 
She became a devoted legionary. I have lost sight of her though, 
but I pray for her and keep her in my heart. 


* * * * * * 


BRASIL 


e139 * MOST REV. MARIO TEIXEIRA GURGEL, S.D.S., D.D. 


He is a man of regular height for Brasilian standards, but 
I always thought him too small to represent the greatness of 
his soul. I met him in the parish of Parangaba, a district of 
Fortaleza city, in the northeastern state of Ceara. 


During my early works in Ceara, I was confirmed in my 
impression that he was sub-minimal in his appearance. Never, 
judging by appearance, would I ever have suspected that he 
was a great talent. He was assistant priest in Parangaba, and 
one day, I heard that he had been appointed one of the dele- 
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gates of the Salvatorian Fathers to an International Assembly 
in Germany. He knows German and other languages. 


eatriz Berrini, former Sao Paulo Senatus President deline- 
ates legionary career most beautifully in these terms: “Fr. 
Mario is the great figure of the Legion of Mary in Brasil. He 
is the uncontested leader. He began in Parangaba. He was 
several years in Jundiai, Sao Paulo State as the. Spiritual Dir- 
ector of Curia Sanctissima (senior) as well as the Junior Curic. 
Then he went back to Ceara in the city of Barbalha giving an 
enormous impulse to the Legion there and in the neighboring 
cities of Crato, Iguatu, etc. In the beginning of year 1966, he 
came to help the Bishop Dom Jose Gon(s)alves Costa. C.SS.R. as 
secretary to the C.N.B.B. (National Conference of the Bishops 
of Brasil) in Rio de Janeiro. In the same year, he became the 
Spiritual Director of the Senatus in Rio. Everywhere he has 
helped the Legion a lot giving talks, retreats, taking part in Le- 
gion Congresses, in the North and in the south. He is an excellent 
Professor, he taught in the Crato University in Ceara. And he 
is a zealous pastor of souls. In 1967, he will probably go back 
to Parangaba.” 


Bishop Gurgel has written plenty for the Legion. He often 
contributes with articles to the Sao Paulo Legion Journal; he 
wrote a booklet entitled: ...“Vamos Come(s)ar a Legiao de Ma- 
ria” (Let’s Start the Legion of Mary). His latest work is enti- 
tled: “O Decreto Sobre o Apostolado dos Leigos e 0 Manual” 
(The Decree on the Lay Apostolate and the Handbook), a beau- 
tiful parallelism between Ecumenical concepts and teachings 
and those of the Legion. What a masterly work—and only a 
deeply devoted legionary soul was capable of such a patient un- 
dertaking. He sent me a copy with this thrilling dedication 
which I translate from his Portuguese: 


To my first Legion TEACHER, Miss Joaquina Lucas, witn 
sincere gratitude for the good that you have done to me by 
making me discover the treasures that I did not know of. In 
Mary, Fr. Mario T. Gurgel, S.DS. 


I never took the trouble of asking Father what his age was; 
I was more interested in admiring his 1.Q. (Intelligence Quo- 
tient), but when I met him he must have been in his early thir- 
ties. He is a native of Ceara, of Parangaba itself. His family 
was living very near the Parangaba parish. His father was get- 
ting blind, and it was he who brought him plenty of consola- 
tion and balsam to his life.. He had a sister, Nelly, whom he 
recruited for the Legion and she was a good legionary. 
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Fr. Mario, like all great souls is grateful. How moved I was 
when last June (1966) I received a letter from him reminding 
me that he was celebrating his tenth anniversary in the Legion 
on June 12. He said he owed his Legion membership to me 
largely as I initiated him into it, and he overflows in words of 
appreciation for the treasure that he had discovered: the Le 
gion. He writes once in a while, but like great men’s penman- 
ship, his is “scratchy,” reminding me somehow that of Einstein. 


In its Year X, No. 37 issue, the Sao Paulo magazine “Legiao 
de Maria” brought an editorial entitled: “Hommage to Fr. 
Mario T. Gurgel, S.D.S.” on the occasion of his elevation to the 
episcopacy. The editorial opens with this loving paragraph which 
I translate: “Who among us in Legionary Brasil does not know 
him? Isn’t he a well-known and dear figure in Ceara, his na- 
tive place, in Piaui, Rio Grande do Norte, Pernambuco, Alagoas, 
Sergipe, Bahia, Minas and Rio, Sao Paulo, Parana, Santa Cata- 
rina... where not?” 


His new duties have not allowed him to reply my congratu- 
latory letter, all the same, I am happy that the same editorial 
mentioned above gives me some more glimpses of his spiritual 
physiognomy. According to it, when Fr. Mario was sometimes 
told that he was a potential Bishop, he used to reply: “For 
God’s sake” don’t think of it, or something the like. He be- 
came a Bishop in January i967. He is at present Auxiliary 
Bishop in Rio de Janeiro. 

* 


* * * * * 


-_- 


* 140 * MOTHER FELICIANA GARCIA 


Her name is as broad as he: figure. I met her in Victoria 
City, the capital of Espirito Santo state and Diocese. Bishop 
Dom Jose Joaquim Gon(s)alves put me under her care, and she 
did not fail to play a motherly role to me. 


Some of her gesiures specially her handclasps reminded me 
of my own mother, and that increased my happiness during my 
stey in Victoria. 


Mother Feliciana belongs to the Congregation of Sisters of 
Jecvs in the Eucharist. She was superior in their house in 
Victoria. At present she is Directress of a boarding house at 
the Ladeira de Sta. Teresa, Rio de Janeiro. 


She is a Brasilian to the core. When I wrote her and let 
her know that my Portuguese is becoming rusty through dis- 
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Madra Feliciana Garcia, a great 
supporter of the Legion in Victo- 
ria, Espirito Santo Diocese. 


use, she sweetly encouraged me not to forget her beautifui 
language. 


I remember very well how thrilled she was to get the world- 
Mission rosary that I gave her as souvenir on my departure 
Fulton Sheen’s “world-mission” rosaries were only then becom- 
ing known in Brasil, and I explained to her the meaning of the 
color or each decade: green was for Africa; red, for America; 
eae for Asia; white for Europe and blue for Oceania. She 

ved it! 


* * * * * * 


= Rate 2 BEATRIZ BERRINI & LIA CINTRA ROLIM 


There are saints in heaven whose names always go together: 
Agnes and Cecilia, Felicitas and Perpetua. And there must he 
names of little potential saints on earth also paired. One such 
pair would be Beatriz and Lia. They are the loveliest spiritual 
twins I met in Brasil. 


Beatriz never signs her second name; Lia always does. Bea- 
triz seems to be restlessly dynamic; Lia, calmly dynamic. Both 
are zealous. Both are professors and have been the greatest 
helpers of all the envoys who visited Brasil and who still are 
in the field. And they both have such dedications for them. i 
cannot forget how Lia and Beatriz took turns to attend to mv 
at the hospital during my ailments, also at the Canonesses’ of 
St. Augustine convent where I stayed awhile. 
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Dulce Pontes, one of the enthe 
siastic legionaries under the Ew 
Senatus. Dulce did extension 
in other Dioceses and is a ore 
companion and friend. 


Both are Paulistas, that is, Sao Paulo born. Both of th= 
rich class, 

I remember most our work in Santo Andre Diocese. We 
divided the talks to be given to prospectives among us three 
It was Lia’s maiden speech, I guess, but she did it gracefully. 

As mentioned elsewhere, Beatriz means “She gives joy”; Lia 
means “lily.” They are the joyful lilies in my memories. 


whee | © DULCE PONTES 


Dulce is what her name means: sweet. She is a Cariocan. 
She goes for art. That is why her chosen line of activity is the 
making of dolls. She works in a big firm, and she is director 
of some department in that firm. 

Her weakness is the Blessed Mother. Not a letter of hers in 
which she does not give me some beautiful thought of Mary. In 
her last Christmas letter for example, she says: I translate: “I 
wish you a beautiful Christmas, very close to Jesus, very close to 
Mary. Shall it be only Christ who should be near to Mary? No!” 

Her letters are full of sentimental love, not an exaggerated 
one though. I had sent her a photo, and she said that she would 
have it framed and put the frame together with Mary Clerkin’s 
photo in the living room so as to remember us more closely. 

Her humility never avowed her knowledge of English. By 
chance I discovered that she has complete mastery of the Shake- 
spearean language. 


She was my guardian angel in my last days in Brasil. I was 
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Mr. and Mrs. Paes with their son, 
Damian, great supporters of the 
Legion in Goiania Goias State. 


very sickly then but had to arrange for my trip. She suffered 
with me those days! She shared the sufferings from so much 
red-tape, lack of understanding in the government offices. She 
lightened my burden. How could I forget that kindness and 
Sweetness of hers? 

Ge poke ' j 


* Yay? MARIA AUGUSTA PAES 


She was my hostess in Goiania, in the State of Goias. Her 
husband is a doctor, Professor of Medicine in the state univer- 
sity. She is a graduate of the Assumption Sisters. She has a 
boy named Damian who, she dreamt. — still dreams — will be- 
come a priest. That dream is an obsession of hers. Even now, 
with Damian grown up and wanting to take up medicine, she 
continues to dream that he will still be a priest. 

Dona Maria August is a social worker. She never joined the 
Legion actively, but she helped me in every way during my work 
in Goiania. She sent me an invitation of her Silver Jubilee cele- 
bration which was prepared by her five children. Date of the 
anniversary Feb. 6, 1967. 


CHILE a 
e144." HIS EXCELLENCY, BISHOP RAUL SILVA SILVA 3 


I met him when he was still a priest. In his last letter to me 
dated Dec. 20, 1966 he recalls how and when we met. I translate 
excerpts of his charming letter: 3 Fhe 

“Thanks for having written to me and of speaking of the Le- 
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Most Rev. Raul Silva Silva, 
liary Bishop of Rancagua, one 
loves the Legion with utter 
tion since his priesthood days. 


gion of Mary which I got to know through you by the mercy of 
the Lord. How can I forget our meeting at the door of the con- 
vent of the Capuchin Fathers in Santiago towards the end of 
the year 1950? To show you that I remember you perfecily 
well; who introduced whom then? It was the Blessed Mother 
whose picture I had in my breviary and you had it on your breast 
(@ medal): the image of Mary Queen of All hearts. And that’s 
how mz praesidium was named Queen of All Hearts, remember? 

“But 16 years have gone since then. I saw you next at the 
Rio de Janeiro Eucharistic Congress in 1955. Since then we never 
met and probably we shall not meet again this side of earth. 
In heaven there will be no need of images of Mary, for we shall 
have her herself who will have us by her side. “What happiness!” 

Bishop Silva Silva was once upon a time the Santiago Sena- 
tus Spiritual Director. At present he is auxiliary Bishop of the 
Diocese of Rancagua. 


= iat ite ae 


> Tan = ELVIRA VIUDA DE MONTUSCHI 

By way of supplement to the priest-soldier story, I allow 
myself to include these bits of inspirational gossip about Sister 
Elvira’s life. 

She never kept too secretly the fact that she had once been 
a Good Shepherd novice but had to leave the convent on account 
of poor health. Then she married an Italian, Don Guido Mon- 
tuschi who was very much her senior. Her health continued to 
be impaired to the extent that she was daily on the verge of 
collapse, as she’d say, largely due to her very high blood pressure, 
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Mrs, Elvira Montuschi with her 
late husband, Don Guido, She is « 
foundation member in Chile. 


ae 


But then came the Legion to her life. In spite of her vo- 
luntary hectic Legion schedule, her health improv so much 
so as to give her the appearance of perfect well-being, he mude 
much propaganda of this to Legion prospectives. Not only her 
physical health, but also her spiritual life had been improved by 
the Legion. She did not hide her light under a bushel, but 
instead put it in a candlestick for the Lord’s glory, and she used 
to say that the Lord had graced her with the favor of not com- 
mitting even venial sin ever since her Legion membership. She 
was, of course, a daily communicant and a fervent devotee of Our 
Lady. 

She had three children: two boys (Elio & Mario) in their 
teens, and the youngest, Angelica, was a girl. In her family, 
only her mother and her maid were fervent in the practice of 
religion. Her children were Catholics, true, but not up to her 
expectations. 

One day the Lord tested her great faith with His iron hand. 
It was a day in June 1952. Next day was to be the birthday of 
her oldest son, Elio. Everything was ready for the birthday 
party — food, gifts. Even the spiritual preparations were finish- 
ed. Elio had gone to confession, told his mother dbout it, much 
to her delight. He was going to receive Holy Communion on 
his birthday, one of the few days of the year that he did receive 
the august Sacrament. He was very happy in the company of 
the members of his family and some friends. 

Before going to sleep at night, he called the younger brother. 
Mario and invited him to play with a pistol. He manipulated 
the pistol. He was playing at it when suddenty it became 
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known in the house and in the neighborhood that Elio had died 
It was rumored that he shad committed suicide. 

Elio’s mother ran Wild with sorrow. She constituted her- 
self judge of the event. “No, no, no, it could not be Suicide, i 
was just accident,” that was the frantic refrain she repeated te 
all those who gave her condolences and Sympathy. She explain- 
ed how Rappy he had been that very afternoon; how ready for 
receiving Holy Communion; in short, her shock, coupled with 
her resistance to the idea that it was a. suicide case, ate the 
entrails of her soul those days. 

She behaved like a crazy woman, but out of love. Not one 
person whom she met that she would not ask if he did not know 
her Elio; and if he did, what souvenir did he have of him, if he 
could care to have one, or to let her give any of his souvenirs 
to them. She’d ask everybody how and when of his relations 
to her son. In short, she was ever eager to collect all possible 
data about her son’s life, as if she was going to author his bio- 
graphy. She wanted by all means to keep his memory with her 
to the maximum. = LoS ; 

I had just arrived from the province when her son died. 
She sent for me. She revealed that her greatest suffering came 
from the belief of all those around her that her son had com- 
mitted suicide, for she could guarantee that he did NOT. 

A few days later, we had an intimate talk. She gave me 
t..e sublimest inspiration that a lay person has ever given to me. 
This was her intimate story: A week or so before thie passing 
away of Elio, she had gone to Holy Communion as usual, and in 
one of her Communions lately, she said to the Lord: “Lord, I 
love my sons very much, but if You think that they will not live 
up to be perfect Catholics, take them.” She therefore thought, 
that, after all, she it was who brought about her son’s death, 
for she remarked (full of faith and bitterness): “The Lord took 
my word. It was on that account that she was utterly resigned 
in the midst of her profound bereavement. She knew the dangers 
surrounding the faith of the youths then, she’d rather have her 
son dead than become a renegade Catholic. The only thing that 
seemed to test her endurance was the rumor that the case had 
been a suicide.” 

Even after her son’s' death, she continued in the Legion. 
Next time I saw her was at the International Eucharistic Con- 
gress of Rio de Janeiro in 1955. She continues writing to me 
asking for prayers for the spiritual problems which beset her 
family, which problems are neither few for small. Her husband 
died some years ago. But in joy or in pain, she remains faith- 
ful to the Lord and to the Legion. 
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Yolanda Bravo, “the mosquita 
muerta’ who was later identificd 
as “tndita’’ or “a flea” (due ito 
her liveliness). 


at Ta cse YOLAINWA BRAVO 

When Fr. Bautista Castafio, O.P. of Santiago informed me 
that Yolanda was his candidate for praesidium secretary, I ob- 
jected initially on the ground that she looked like a ‘mosquita 
muerta’ (lifeless mosquito). He said: “Wait and see if you will 
think her to be such in a few days.” He was dead right. From 
night to day, impressions of this girl changed abruptly: from 
‘mosquita muerta” to “pulguita (little flea).” 

Her liveliness made Fr. Castafio and me call her “indita” 

little Indian girl). Her energies seemed to be overflowing. In 
any conversation, to every word one said, she had a hundred. if 
she were to be subjected to a psychological test, her reactiqn time 
‘she would react to a stimulus before it is given) would be the 
best in record, I often thought of her. 

She is a fighter. She does not accept things just like that. 
She is a principled child of God, and she practises an indomitable 
faith, firm in the midst of storms of difficulties and oppositions 
and ridicule of all sorts. But she has convictions and lives up to 
them accordingly. She was the youngest member in her praesi- 
dium, in fact, all the others could be mothers to her, it was nice 
to see her making way among so many oldsters who must have 
been taking her for a reactionary or revolutionary, but she did 
not mind. 

Her sprightliness was her best gift. But it was also her main 
liability. Om account of it, she was misunderstood, she was 
‘ecused (to me), she was calumniated and defamed. She suf- 
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fered immensely. In the meantime, she had constituted me 
“spiritual mother”, and she would tell me all her troubles, 
write them to me when we were far from each other. 

Her sufferings were mounting, and her spirit was on th: 
verge of breaking. One day, I had come from my extension worts 
in the province. She had come to me at home. The house wher 
I stayed had a little balcony. She had come at Angelus time 
when the sun wag setting in all its magnificent grandeur. 7 
took her to the balcony. 

I first reviewed briefly the points she had relayed to m 
herself: jealousies and envies of co-professionals among other= 
And to this, I added the accusations that had reached me from 
her co-legionaries and others. Then to the point. “Do you know 
why you have all these troubles?” I asked. She said she didn’t 
“But I know,” I continued. I showed to her how all the problems 
surrounding her life were due to her extremely “high tempera- 
ture.” She was “too lively”, saying a hundred words to one of 
the other person; singing to others even when not asked and the 
like. _I told her that her spiritual temperature was too high ane 
she should insist in bringing it down. How? By watching he: 
reactions: don’t take the initiative in a conversation, in a pro- 
ject. Consider others’ desires to do the same as you do. Lower 
your temperature, in a word. 

There is such a mandate from God of not judging others 
And indeed how wise not to judge others. This little girl did no= 
even know that she was molesting others through her live- 
liness. She did not know that she was. putting herself involun 
tarily in the limelight. My words of advice were a true reve- 
lation to her. She even complained why I had not called her 
attention before. I said that I didn’t, because I was not sure 
it was the right time. It was only now that it seemed proper to 
point out her misdoings. 

How she thanked me for my orientations:! 

In order to clarify my point better, I explained that I wanted her 
lively, but not too lively; that she was to continue being cheer- 
ful and enthusiastic through and through, but always moderate- 
ly, and if she did, she’d avoid misinterpretations about her con- 
duct. 

Ever since, she was a changed girl: gay but not frivolous: 
cheerful, but not boisterous. She had evidently learned her 
lesson thoroughly. Many of the old troubles disappeared. She 
was happier, in short. 

One day after the balcony-talk, we went out together. We 
went by bus. An elderly lady came up, and she offered her seat 
to the lady, remaining standing by my side. I was in the aisle 
That afternoon, there was to be an international tournament of 
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Neetball: Mexico vs. Chile. A boy fellow-passenger in the bus 
wo was standing by her side got talking to her. He was going 
@ the stadium for the tournament. He discussed the competi- 
Sem with her, she was for Chile, of course, and he for Mexico. 
They had a nice conversation. When we got off the bus, I praised 
ser for her moderation, she was lively and sociable, but now she 
wes in the pink of perfection. I can never forget that bus ride. 
Neither can she. 

Physically, my “pulguita” is of a light frame. She looks 
werie at times, specially when she catches a cold. This happens 
fecuently. She has a bit — only a wee bit — of an upturned 
mese. And that little upturn can signify how she feels about the 
issues coming up around her dear life. She has a gesture that 
makes her nose like the weathercock of her life-issues. I loved 
~ watch that little weathercock. 

She is a teacher in a government school. She rarely misses 
‘he opportunity of telling me how much she earns. In 1963, 
when the dollar exchange in Chile was 3,200 pesos chilenos to 
1 USS, she was earning a monthly salary of $154,000 (Chilean 
pesos). What she dislikes most in her job is her having to join 
the strikes that teachers make once in a while. 

According to her, she was born on a Thursday — on Jan. 
39, 1927 at 10 p.m. in Iquique, Chile. She joined the Legion on 
Tune 2, 1951. She made her Legion promise on Sept. 29, 1951. 
She was always secretary, the first of the second praesidium in 
Santiago (O.L. of the Rosary in the Dominican church) and the 
first full-term secretary of the Santiago Curia. 

Last time we met was in 1955, at the Rio de Janeiro Interna- 
tional Eucharistic Congress. She sacrificed sight-seeing tours 
just in order to spend more time with me. She continues writing 
to me with the same old affection.. She is still “hijita chilena 
little daughter to me. 

“47> CARMELITA ALBORNOZ 

She was one of the best loved and respected legionaries in 
Linares city. She owned a buarding house in Independencia 
Street, and I always thought that the name of her 
street matched well with her maidenhood. During my stay in 
Linares, she offered me free hospitality, and she was a very 
delightful sweet hostess. ) 

Those years, ecumenism was not even in the dreams of him 
who was later to become Pope John XXIII. Few Catholics like 
Carmelita, already then, cared to have direct relations with non- 
Catholics. But Carmelita had in her boarding house a Jewish 
girl whom she was orienting towards Catholicism, and she had a 
maiden lady, Minister of a Protestant sect with her, too. Both 
loved her dearly. 
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Carmelita was a devout Catholic. She gave me the im 
sion of being one of Bishop Moreira’s most trusted apostles 
his Diocese. She became a legionary, and a very devoted 
Of her legionary career, what I remember most was one of 
charmingest reports I ever listened to in a praesidium meeti 
This was her report on the occasion of my visit: 


Sister so and so and I were agsigned to visit some home 
street X for the purpose of inducing people to the Family r 
We were at our fifth call. It was twilight then. We knoc 
but nobody seemed to answer. In the meantime, the door 
slightly opened by the breeze. And through the small openi 
we tried to look far into the backyard to see if anybody wo 
receive us. We seemed to see some movement coming to us. 
our haste we waved our hand and called out: “Please c 
please come.” We continued calling in the same way, but s 
nobody would appear at the door. In the meantime, the br 
became stronger, and the door opened more. What was the 
when we saw at the background a mirror, and it was in 
mirror that our own hands which we waved so many times wer= 
reflected. But nobody was in. Carmelita even dramatized her 
report, and everyone was “pepped up” endlessly. 

Of course, even the waiting and the insistent calling 
considered valid as part of the Legion work. They had waite’ 
about 30 minutes. 

ak & = 


* 148 * MILENA MORENO 


Milena was the first Linares Curia President. She was po- 
pular in Linares as she was a politician. But she was in politics 
through the desire of her Bishop. 

I was always wary as regards her Legion membership, but 
she was conscious about the situation and never did aynthine 
against the Legion rule of “No politics in the Legion.” She be- 
longed to a very large family, and all her nieces and nephews 
idolized her. I spent a couple of days in her farm-house, it was 
a most delightful experience to feel at home in that house. 

Her Legion career was very successful, all went smoothly 
until one day, an intruder took hold of her life. That intruder 
was Mr. Love, and she fell deeply in love with the man whom 
she finally married, unexpectedly, as she herself said. In the 
beginning of that courtship, she was wondering whether she 
should continue with her love affair, but she herself declared 
that “she was too deep in it already.” 

| ERs aa ae 
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= 4p > DONA FLORINA LAGOS 

As mentioned elsewhere, this lady was the owner of the 
Cemtral Hotel in Talca. She was a great devotee of the Eu- 
(Smrist, Dut she herself could not understand why she felt so 
omic towards Our Lady. She confessed that she could not get 
merself to say the rosary. 

She was my hostess when I was in Talca. I cannot forget 
‘wo things about her: |. 

—She became so friendly to me that she invited me to bring 
my father to Chile, and when I finished envoyship my father 
mec I would become a part of her own large and rich family. 
Sne offered to pay all the expenses for the transfer of my father 
w Chile, if I accepted her proposition. How moved I was with 
seeh a thoughtful offering! I told my father about it, and he 
jo, Was greatly impressed by her generosity. 

—When I left Talca she was still aloof towards the rosarv. 
Bet I assured her that some day she would overcome that 
“temptation,” as I termed it. Days rolled on. One day, while 
mill in Linares, I was told that I had a long distance call frorn 
Talca. I wondered whether it was from Bishop Larrain, the 
emly one who could possibly have “some urgent business” to te!l 
me about. But no; the phone call was from Mrs. Lagos. And 
how in the world would I ever have dreamt that the main pur- 
pese of her phone call by long distance was just to tell me how 
happy she was to have said her rosary! She was overflowing 
with joy with that announcement. So was I, too. I am sure she 
is now a “warmed up” devotee of O. Lady. 


COLOMBIA 


aD be! Ns V. REV. JULIO CESAR ORDUZ 


Bogota Senatus Spiritual Director. 

I met Dr. * Orduz way back in 1947 when Father Tuquito, 
Founder of the Legion in Colombia introduced him to me, Dr. 
Orduz had just begun his legionary career then, with the public- 
ation of his own articles on the Legion in the weekly of the Bo- 
gota Archdiocese called “El Catolicismo” of which he was editor. 
Fr. Tuquito took care of “warming him up” more and more by 
inviting him to attend this and that Legion meeting in the 
parish of Belen, Bogota, where the founder was both parish- 
priest and Legion Director. 

Dr. Orduz’s Legion developments became a blossoming career 
which began with his appointment as first Spiritual Director of 
the first Junior Curia which was set up in 1951. The year 1952 
saw him climb the ladder of the Legion through his appoint- 


* In Colombia priests are called “Doctors”. Most of them prefer that title to that 
of Father. 
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Dr. Julio Cesar Orduz, & 
Director of the Senatus in £ 

and an enthusiastic promote 
the Legion in and out of © 


ment as Spiritual Director of the first Colombian Comiti 
The following year, 1953, he met the three Legion envoys in Ge 
lombia: Seamus Grace and Alfie Lambe, both just arrived fi 
Ireland via New York, and me, for the third time. Jointly, 
organized the 3-day mammoth First Legion Congress in 
South American Continent, details of which are described in 
Colombian Chapter (Cfr. Part I, Chapter 3). 

Like all pioneers, one of Dr. Orduz’s limpid enjoyments 
to watch the Legion grow. His favorite target was the 16 
the 100th membership mark, the 100th praesidium to shoot 
the 100th Council to make a bow to the Catholic world. 
very recall of these marks thrills him until now. 

Ever since that memorable maiden Congress, he has & 
the top hierarchical priest Legion leader, being at present 
Bogota Senatus Spiritual Director. This respectable Legion & 
was born Feb, 2, 1958. On its foundation day already, the Se 
tus had under its direct and indirect control 111 Councils = 
2,547 Praesidia. On February 11 (1967) the Senatus comme 
rated the XXth anniversary of the birth of the Legion in G 
lombia, with a Mass concelebrated by thirteen Legion Sr 
Directors headed by the most ardent promoter in Colombia, 
Rev. Anibal Mufioz Duque. 

Dr. Orduz has an exalted yet realistic opinion of the 
gion’s worth. These are his words: “I believe that the Le 
of Mary here is a strong and dynamic organization. An 
vocal proof that the Legion is the strongest apostolic assoc 
in the country is the fact that about 50% of the leaders 


gmeakers appointed to the Preparatory Commission for the In- 
ternational Eucharistic Congress* are chosen among legionaries.” 

In his early Legion career, Dr. Orduz’s main contribution 
was to try to convince one by one, the forty Bishops of the coun- 
wy, to accept the Legion. For this purpose, he caused Diocesan 
Oomegresses or local regional meetings with priests to be organiz- 
ea. He has not enough words of praise and thanks to Most 
Rey. Anibal Mufioz Duque, Bishop of Bucaramanga, a “convert” 
te the Legion, as the Bishop says of himself. 

Dr. Orduz was somewhat instrumental to the “conversion” 
of the august personage and therefore the story of the Bishop’s 
“conversion” is not out of place here. As told by Dr. Orduz, the 
story was as follows: A girl legionary extension worker of Bo- 
gota had gone to Puente Nacional, a town in the Diocese of S. 
Gil where Bishop Mufioz was residing then, that is, was at the 
bead of that Diocese. With the permission of the parish priest, 
the extension worker organized the Legion there. At that time, 
Bishop Mufioz did not know the Legion and favoring other forms 
of the apostolate more, he became quite upset when he learned 
that the Legion had been established in Puente Nacional with- 
gut his permission. One day, Dr. Orduz chanced to meet him at 
the General Post Office of Bogota. As soon as the Doctor had 
zreeted him, the Bishop poured out his hard feeling against 
the Legion saying that it did not respect Bishops’ authority. Dr. 
Orduz tried to explain matters as respectfully as he could, pro- 
mising him to amend matters by writing to the legionary con- 
cerned so that she would stop all activities in that place. Hr»: 
made the Bishop see that the girl’s moves were in no way meant 
to disregard his authority, but were simply a manifestation of 
the enthusiasm which the Legion injects in its members who 
somehow feel empty-handed when they do not succeed in en- 
couraging the parish-priest, to give permission. More- 
over, since the parish-priest is the Bishop’s representative in 
the parish, and the pastor concerned had given the legionary 
permission, strictly speaking, it was he, not the legionary, who 
was to blame. Dr. Orduz concluded saying that, if at any time, 
however, he should change his mind, the Legion was at his or- 
ders. 

A short time after that, Dr. Orduz met the Bishop once 
again. He greeted him, as usual, and as if he had forgotten all 
about the previous meeting. The Bishop said to him: ‘J thought 
you were displeased with me.” The Doctor answered him plea- 
santly and ever since that day, the Bishop promised to help the 


Legion. 


is making reference to the International Eucharistic Congress that i 
to take place in Bogota in 1968. 


: 
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Bishop Anibal Mufioz is reputed to be the most outstanding 
Patron of the Legion now. Dr. Orduz describes Bishop Mufioz’ 
patronage in these words: “The good that Msgr. Mufioz does to 
the Legion is incalcudable. He has become the tutor of the Le- 
gion in the Episcopal Assemblies and is at present the Arch- 
bishop Administrator Apostolic of Bogota.” 

Dr. Orduz is among those clerics whom Providence has mark- 
ed out for specialized assignments in His Vineyard. Although 
affiliated to the Santa Marta Parish, he has never been parish- 
priest. He is, however, incumbent National Director of the Per- 
petual Adoration of the Bl. Sacrament and the Family Rosary 
Crusade, Archdiocesan Director of the Nocturnal Adoration of 
Men and Professor of Religion at the Women’s Gymnasium. Up 
to recently, he was also Ecclesiastical Judge of the Tribunal, 
and Chaplain of the Dominican Sisters’ College. 

Arts and letters are his line. Every inch of his being spells 
of learning and artistic accomplishment. Every circumstance of 
his life seems to have contributed to all that. When I met him 
he was at his desk in the office of “El Catolicismo.” A few months 
ago, I sent him a request for biographical details which I want- 
ed to incorporate into this write-up, and here’s his delightful 
literary reply: 

“My parents were the first influences in my life. He was a 
journalist who accustomed me to write with the greatest possible 
correctness, and if I didn’t, he would, for instance, make me re- 
peat the letter until it was perfect. I got to know of printing 
types and the smell of inks from my early years. For this rea- 
son, I was not surprised when I was called by the Archbishoo 
to take charge of the direction of Catolicismo. I occupied that 
position for three years. From my mother I learned kindness, 
rectitude and simplicity; from both my parents, to be resigned to 
poverty, My professors, the Brothers of the Christian Schools 
inculcated in me a love for literature, drawing and the sports. 
My Seminary Rector Msgr. Emilio Valenzuela and the Prefect 
of Discipline, Dr. Fernando Acebedo taught me detachment, love 
for study and the dignity with which a priest should comport 
hmself, specially in the performance of the ceremonies of wor- 
ship. Archbishop Perdomo, with whom I lived for a time anil 
with whom I had frequent dealings while being the Director of 
Catolicismo, was for me an example of equanimty in all cir- 
cumstances, the happy as well as the adverse ones. That meant 
the practice of high virtue which included the perfect pardon of 
cffenses. When I mention these things which influenced my 
formation I do not mean that I possess them, but that I learned 
something about them, and I wish I had learned more, as my 
personal deficiencies are quite many.” 
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Men of letters are usually great linguists; so is Dr. Orduz 
Gis native tongue is, of course, Spanish. Be it said in passing 
Gest Colombia is one of the few countries in South America 
where Spanish is spoken with classical perfection. He knows 
well Latin, French, English and Italian. In my last days in Co- 
‘jembia, he gave me a few lessons on Portuguese. His linguistic 
ecllities must have enhanced his wide travels which took him 
% Panama, U.S., Canada, England, Italy, Switzerland, Austria, 
Germany, Spain and Portugal. 

His love for painting, poetry and philately make his literary 
eareer ring with the exquisite cadences of refinement and cul- 
care. His friendliness caused him’ to dedicate to me his latest 
‘werary work: “Rimas Legionarias” a booklet on the Legion in 
werses. The poems are descriptive of all aspects of Legion life — 
trom Tessera to Acies. Some verses are dedicated to his beloved 
country with descriptions of the characteristics of its important 
cities. 


According to an unforgettable definition of culture which I 
learned long ago, a man of culture is one who “knows every- 
thing of something and something of everything”. 


Dr. Orduz is a fine example of that definition. His “every- 
thing of something” is journalism. And “something of every- 
thing” includes his avocations. He says that at the age of five 
already (his summers and springs are past) he learned how to 
mde on horseback. He smokes a little — a wee cigarette after 
the noon meal. Can he sing? I don’t know. But most likely, 
me can declaim. And he plays football and hockey and tennis, 

He would not be the type of an “entire man” without this 
ome outstanding weakness of his: He just cannot forego his 
45 minutes siesta which he gracefully labelg as “sacred.” After 
m, he must be feeling as bright as the morning glory; without 
tt, like a murky buccaneer. His greatest offering to the Lord 
on Legion Congress Days is the sacrifice of his siesta, the only 
thing he will probably miss in heaven. 


* * * * * * 


151s" LILIA SANCHEZ 


A few difficulties have arisen in connection with this write - 
up: first of all, circumstances have forced me to contact Lilia 
‘ndirectly—through Dr. Orduz. The other difficulty is that Li- 
tia has refused to give data about herself on the ground that 
whatever she gave us was too personal for publication. But 
Dr. Orduz and I think alike—that not all that belongs to us is 
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personal. Moreover my conscience would be accusing me of 
omitting or forgetting a person as worthy as Lilia is. For these 
reasons, I have to depend largely on Dr. Orduz from whose let- 
ter I translate the pertinent excerpt about Lilia: “Until 2 
few months ago, she was Vice-President of the Senatus and on 
other occasions she occupied the secretaryship and presidency 
which posts she served with utmost competence and efficiency. 
Many are the qualities which adorn her: an outstanding intel- 
ligence, amiability, prudence in handling difficult situations, 
sincerity and the legionary spirit that has stood all tests. She 
knows English and French aside from her Spanish, of course. 
She has travelled through Europe and the United States. She 
earned a scholarship for the study in Paris of institutions that 
take care of the rehabilitation of fallen women. She studied 
for this in “Le Nid” for six months. She has worked in several 
important ‘firms. At present she is the Chief Executive in a 
Factory of Vegetable Oils. She studied Diplomatic sciences in 
the Jorge Tadeo Lozano University of this city (Bogota) where 
she obtained the Licentiate degree last year. She was a legion- 
ary extension worker in Ecuador and Central America and pre- 
sently, a member of the Evangelization Committee for the Eucha- 
ristic Congress and of the National Council for the Lay Apostol- 
ate. She is 16 years a member of the Legion and she must have 
many special memories of it, specially of her visit to Dublin 
where she gave an interesting report at the Concilium on the 
Colombian Legion.” 

My personal impressions of the Lilia I met way back during 
my stay in Colombia is that she was a live wire; that she was 
extremely fond of her family and specially proud of her semi- 
narian-brother; she used to tease me for mentioning my Pa- 
drecito mexicano “al dos pos tres’* for calling him “chulo”** 
and finally, she loved to hear me call her “sunny girl” (as I do 
in my heart) until now. Of late, she must have transferred 
residence, for several of my letters to her have been returned 
to me with the note: Unknown at the address given. 


Tia oe, © THE FONNEGRAS 


The Fonnegras are not a couple, as might be thought of on 
reading the caption, but brother and sister—Alvaro and Bea- 
triz. Alvaro is a doctor. 

His own sister’s description of him is heart-raising she 
says: “...my brother who by his apparent timidity gives the 
impression of aloofness, but when you have known him intim- 


© With frequency. 
_* Mexican expression of affection meaning: “nice, dear, cute” ete. 
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ety you realize thet he has a natural gift of dealing with 
weome. He cultivates this gift by reading and constant use of 
e2lferal communications media. He adequately employs the le- 
(emery system of personal contacts by means of which his in- 
“erventions in all social classes become simple and easy. He 
carefully takes note of all the aspects of the lives of persons 
te meets and he assesses correctly human qualities. This, to- 
petser with his great practical sense make of him an excellent 
atviser. In moments of tension by differences of opinion, his 
@tervention (which is keen and graceful) make the problems 
begin to clear with the help of laughter due to his gracious 
wclly. At present, he is National Treasurer of the Legion of 
Mery.” 


And about herself, she says: “I am a legionary since Aug- 
wet 25, 1951. Last year I became president of Assumpta Curia. 
When this Curia was split in order to form Regina Mundi Curia 
which has charge of the praesidia in the southern district of 
he city, I presided over it for siz years. At present, my greatest 
eomcern is to organize and strengthen into a solid parish nu- 
cleus this sector of the Voto Nacional which is in the heart of 
“ee Zona Negra (Black Zone) of Bogota.” 


On the occasion of the 20th Foundation Anniversary of 
™e Colombian Legion, the Fonnegras donated to the Legion a 
Seautiful colonial style house of two stories located in front of 
“e Presentation College in Calle 9, between carreras 5 and 6, 
near the parish of Belen, Bogota. They also made the necessary 
exrangement to the effect that one of the altars of the Voto 
Wacional* be destined for the Legion. They donated the image 
ef Our Lady of Grace for this altar. 


In her letter to me, she makes modest reference to these 
Sonations in these terms: “Let me tell you that the moments of 
greatest emotion in my life have been those in which I met 
Jesus during the first Mass celebrated in our legionary home, 
the headquarters of the Legion in Colombia and the blessing 
of the image of Our Lady of the Miraculous Medal which pre- 
eides the Legion of Mary altar in the Voto Nacional church. 
The blessing was given during the Acies celebration of 1960 by 
Bis Excellency Most Rev. Guillermo Escobar Velez, Bishop of 
Antioquia.” 


The Fonnegras were the delegates of the Colombian Legion 
to the Third Congress of the Lay Apostolate in Rome held in 
Oetober 1967. 


* In the Voto Nacional, each Colombian province ta represented by ite own altar. 
‘ 4y 
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Mary Han (extreme right) with her spiritual brother, Antonius Go, and spiritual sisters, 
Kunigunda Kasing and Zita (Pinny) Thung. 


INDONESIA 


* 153 * MARIANA SUHANTORO 


(Mary Imelda Han Biauw Nio) 

Little Mary is a Chinese-Indonesian girl. She was born in 
Lawang, near Malang, in East Java, on June 2, 1944. She is 
the youngest of seven children born to Mr. and Mrs. Han 
Kiemtjhing. At the time Mary began her schooling, it was 
customary for Catholic schools not to admit pupils unless their 
parents agreed to have their children baptized and grow up as 
Catholics. This is the way Mary became a Catholic. The school 
nearest to her parent’s house was “Sancta Maria” conducted 
by the Ursuline nuns. Mary did her schooling there from kin- 
dergarter’ to senior high school. She made her First Commu- 
nion in 1950. She enrolled in the Legion as a junior legionary 
in 1956. 

Mrs, Parijs, my hostess in Surabaja could not stay with me, 
as she had charge of a girls’ boarding house in Madiun. Not 
wishing to let me feel lonely, Mrs. Parijs, Mary’s first teacher 
in religion, would send Mary to keep me company. Mary of- 
tentimes slept with me at Mrs. Parijs’ home. 

Before the Legion came to her life, Mary was rather world- 
ly. She thought of nothing but of worldly ideals, with focus 
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on dress, friends, specially penpals. Once upon a time, she had 
400 pen-pals. One day, the postman brought her 200 letters 
at a time, and her mother was scandalized over that. She was an 
assiduous penpal, as she had nothing to do in her off hours. 
Like most penpals, she was interested in stamp collecting. She 
owns a beautiful stamp album which contains philatelic treas- 
ures of rare beauty, like the stamps of Poland and Russia. 
Her parents used to complain to me that their daughter spent 
too much on stamps for her correspondents. The employees at 
the branch postoffice in Surabaja know her, for she frequents 
their office so much! She registers all her letters. She has a 
tremendous weakness for fancy stationery and fancy envelope- 
stickers. The latter do not abound in Indonesia, somehow, she 
always found them. 

She is a great collector. I discovered one day that she was 
keeping all my letters and all my photos. She keeps even the 
envelopes of the letters. One day, I saw that all my photos 
vere exhibited on her desk. I told her that it was not philo- 
sophical to be having the photos of one whom you had with 
you, I requested that the photos be kept. She obeyed reluctant- 
ley 

She has one of the family weaknesses—chocolate candies. 
Being a somewhat spoiled child, her father lets her have her 
desires, because he himself has the same weakness for choco- 
lates. 

Little Mary has a passion for photos. In a few years, she 
has given me at least a dozen photos of hers. When I was in 
Surabaja where she lives, she insisted that I have a photo with 
the Han family. As it is hard to gather a large family, we had 
the photos by installments. If you promise her a photo, you 
can be sure that she will claim it in case you forget. 

Mary is a terrific little friend. She remembers not only her 
friend, but also her friend’s friends and in what an amazing 
way! Even if I had a bad memory forgetting my nieces and 
nephews’ birthday, she would be there to remind me in ad- 
vance of the dates that are dear to me. She knows all my 
friends, my relatives, my weaknesses and everything. She does 
not confuse identities, in much the same way as Canon Yer 
veros of Lima. 

On May 24, 1963, on the eve of my trip to Flores Island, 
she decided to ask me in a formal way to become her “spiritual 
mother,’ and I more than gladly consented to that petition 
which for months I had seem coming to me. é 

Mary has great spiritual potentialities. She loves to take 
part in conversations that deal with, spiritual matters... With 
nobody to back up her spiritual yearnings, Mary. has neverthe- 
less a strong inclination towards the spirit. She keeps a little 
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altar in a corner of her room. Above her little altar, on the 
wall, she pasted a series of pictures about the mysteries of the 
rosary. Her mother teased her saying that it was an exhibi- 
tion. She burns miniature candles when she prays the rosary 
alone before that little altar. When I slept.in her house, we'd 
pray our rosary and Tessera together. 

She is fond of spiritual reading. I send her spiritual books; 
she loves to read them, but the funny thing is that her back- 
ground is not adequate enough to enable her to understand 
what she reads. I remember that I gave her “The Way” by 
Jose Ma. Escriva. This book is a collection of spiritual thoughts 
set forth in a vibrating modern style. I gave it to her when 
we were in Medan. (She had to leave me behind due to her 
classes.) As soon as she had the book, she read it, but at every 
few thoughts, she had to ask me to explain them to her. 

Mary is still a student. She is finishing her collegiate course. 
in Malang. She knows English, Indonesian and Dutch, but no 
Chinese at all. She belongs to the last generation of school 
children who were still obliged to learn Dutch in school. Her 
major is English. 

Her Legion career is outstanding. To begin with, it ab- 
sorbed her worldly interests. She gave up majority of her pen- 
pals. As soon as she graduated from her junior membership, 
she enrolled in a senior praesidium. At present she is Secre- 
tary of Surabaja Comitium. During my incumbency in Indo- 
nesia, she did extension works with me in the Islands of Bali 
and Sumatra. She spent her vacations legionarily with me. 
After I left Indonesia, she volunteered to visit distant coun- 
cils. The Councilium entrusted to her the visitation of Councils 
outside of Java. Last year (1966) she visited Sumatra and 
Bangka, re-visiting the Councils there and reviving one Curia. 
She takes advice and instructions from the Malang Senatus 
officers whom she loves with an affectionate devotion. 

Mary is devoted to her family. She visits all her relatives 
‘with frequency. She enjoys being consulted on the Christian 
name that is to be given to a newly born member in her fa- 
mily. She is so attached to me that she recommends the names 
of my relatives for christening purposes. 

She continues writing to me with frequency. Whenever 1 
get a registry notice from the postoffice I am 95% sure that 
I have a letter from her. I still owe her the story of Blessed 
Imelda, the little Dominican saint who died of love for the 
‘Eucharist. She (Mary) was glad to learn that our First Lady 
at present is an Imelda. 
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She is loving as a sweetheart; that is wuy I call her my 
“sweetheart child” and she loves her title very very much. 


IRELAND 


* 154 * FRANK DUFF 


Founder of the Legion of Mary—It took Jacob (of the 29th 
Chapter of the Book of Genesis) seven years plus another seven 
years to win Rachel, Laban’s daughter, but it took me 17 years 
to get to know Frank Duff personally. 

My very first reaction to the mention of Frank Duff's 
name is that he was my correspondent for twelve long unin- 
terrupted years. I was awfully proud of that privilege and I 
Was very vocal about that pride of mine. During those twelve 
years, I wrote him regularly every week; and as a rule, he'd 
write me at a rate of one to one. Several times a year though, 
during his holidays or penitential practices that took him out 
to the country, he’d write me at the rate of one letter to four 
ot more of mine. Roughly estimating the letters that we ex- 
changed, he must have written me about 500 letters, and I to 
him, about 600. I hoarded his letters like an inveterate miser, 
but God must have seen that my attachment to them was be- 
coming vicious, that is why He permitted the letters which I 
sent back home by registered mail, to get lost. Even so, I 
have a sufficient number of them to be able to play aptly the 
role of “Devil’s Advocate” in case the Lord canonized him dur- 
ing my lifetime. 

He kept a uniform external format for all his letters. 
They were written in thick official paper with the Concilium 
letterhead. Rarely did he keep a reasonable margin to his let- 
ter. Whether this omission was voluntary or not I do not 
know. The truth is that it is mighty hard to have his letters 
bound (as I tried to) due to the ‘extremely small margins. If 
his letters had a second page, he used a paper without the let- 
terhead, and if this page was not fully filled in, the paper 
was cut to half a page, or even to 10 or 5 cms. length, just 
below his signature. Except a very few, his letters were type- 
written, but most of the P.S.’s were in longhand. He used small 
size, thick white envelopes with the AIR MAIL notice always 
handwritten as if with a big hand. In the beginning of our 
correspondence, he used small denominations of stamps, wall- 
papering his envelope. Then he learned how I noticed the 
“wall-papering” of his envelopes, he felt shy and discontinued 
the practice. 
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Msgr. Pacis and I agree perfectly that Frank Duff’s let- 
ters contain “thoughts which are legionary gems, and that his 
comments and advice are full of practical wisdom.” Msgr. Pa- 
cis says further: “They reveal, more than his ‘Maria Legionis’ 
articles the mind and the heart of a holy man and of an in- 
comparable organizer, with a grasp of the situation and a ready 
answer to the problems presented. Frank Duff is like a com- 
mander-in-chief, issuing directives from his headquarters’.” 

My pride along this line was two-sided: I was proud not 
only of receiving his letters but also of finding him pleased 
with mine. A bit of gossip reached my ear: that in one of the 
Correspondents’ Meeting in Dublin, he presented me as an 
“ideal. correspondent.” The truth is that he competed with 
me in this line. The very first-paragraph aperitifs of his let- 
ters served to boost my spirit. He is a specialist of such “ape- 
ritifs” some of which I copy from his letters: 

“When I gaze at the great accumulation of your letters 
which lies before me I realize that I have lost forever my good 
name as a correspondent. The letters are dated 12th and 25th 
April, 4th, 9th, 16th, 24th, 30th May. My only excuse is that 
it was actually impossible to write; otherwise I would have writ- 
ten to you. 

“I have your letter of 18th August (1948). You start it in the 
most intriguing manner. You were under the influence of that 
sweet disappointment that I had given to you, and you wer2 
menacing me. But were those menaces deadly ones or do great 
depths of sweetness lurk beneath the threats? 

‘ November 28th, 1955 letter: “You say that you suffer the 
pains of famine when they (his letters) do not come, and then 
you go on to describe yourself as a little rat gnawing with de- 
light every little bit of the letters. Joaquina dear, I object to 
that likening of yourself to a little rodent. I prefer any other 
comparisons which you have given of yourself, even thé little 
burrinho.”* 

“You write on the Feast of St. Nicholas, a day which has 
had a special importance to the Legion by reason of the fact 
that it started in the Church dedicated to him. You know that 
Myra House was called after St. Nicholas, his full title being 
St. Nicholas of Myra. You make him a request which is very 
flattering to me, none other than that he should bring me to 
you as a Christmas present, well-wrapped up in a big cello- 
phane parcel! That would cause a great fluttering in the post 
office. Imagine the big parcel of letters being suddenly up- 
heaved and the cellophane standing up erect! If some of the 
officials died from fright, the responsibility would rest on you.” 


* Little donk 
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One of the things he was proud about was that, through 
my letter-reports to him, he knew the geography of the South 
American Continent. He once enthusiastically related to me @ 
contact of his with a Colombian gentleman. They were fellow- 

passengers in an air trip. They got talking and Frank Duff 
' mentioned to him Colombian names: Bogota... Cucuta... 
Pamplona... Medellin. The man wondered how he could know 
those names so well. Frank Duff had his chance to broach the 
subject of the Legion to him. 

Frank Duff’s mail is quite large. Said the Sunday Express 
of April 1967**: “His mail would leave a pop-singer envious, 
letters arrive from every corner of the earth. Most are answered 
personally. And he has overcome his aversion for profession- 
alism to the extent that he now uses a recording machine.” 
He must be recetiving at least 50 letters a day. He has a dicta- 
phone. In October 1959 the Irish Times said: “He dictates 
an average of 30,000 words a week.” This number must have 
grown doubly with the passing of the years. His afternoons 
are spent on the dictaphone. In the evening, his four secre- 
taries pick up the dictaphone and write him the letters. Late 
in the evening, the letters are done and he has to sign them. 
But he goes over them, and corrects them as he proof-reads 
them. He always signs his name in full. Fr. Griffin, my friend, 
says that Frank Duff’s penmanship reveals the graphological 
sign of a man with great vision. I used to tease Frank .Duff 
about his writing which impress me either as a drunkard’s or 
as chicken scratches. But even so, it is legible. But there is 
nothing like typing out one’s letters. The personal touch is 
found, not so much in the strokes, as in the thought and affec- 
tive content of the letter. 

Next to letters, come the photographs in the economy of 
human relations. I have a nice little story about Frank Duff’s 
photos. 

Not until I was constituted envoy to Mexico did I feel bold 
enough to request a photo from him. I felt that I had a right 
because every new envoy is requested urgently to send his or 
her photo to headquarters for publication, in order to be in- 
troduced to the Legion world through “Maria Legionis.” I 
had sent him mine which was one in which I had my first hat 
on, Then I asked Frank Duff for one of his. Condescending, 
he sent me one in which his eyes were cast down. On receiv- 
ing it, I looked at it, I liked it but the truth was that it did 
not satisfy me fully. The eyes are the windows of the soul, 
and how could I have a glimpse into “his” spiritual edifice if 
his windows were closed? But how could I dare ask him an- 
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| 
received requests from other legionaries, but I had ho more co- 
pies on hand. So, I went to the photographer who, they said, 
had taken those two photos. I put an order of five dozens. 


But he went to Frank Duff himself and said that the request 
had come from Joaquina. The “adamant” gentleman yielded 
through a note which he signed one day at 8 p.m. “Can I refuse 


The fact is that Frank Duff has an extraordinary great love 
for his envoys. I sometimes thought he was overestimating us. 
The first thing he does on receiving a visitor from abroad is 
to introduce his envoys to him. In the Legion of Mary head- 
quarters, there is a gallery of envoys. Between past and pre- 
sent envoys there must be some 70 in all. He takes the visitor 
to this gallery and mirthfully pointing to the photos of the en- 
voys he says: “Here are my rogues.” Behind that insult, he 


of the envoys are Trish. But the roster includes all nationali- 
ties: French, American, Chinese, Filipinos, Austrian, Austra- 
lian, Dutch, Spanish, etc. 

There’s a time for everything under the sun. As the Ec- 
clesiastes puts it: “A time to be born, and a time to die. A 
time to weep and a time to laugh, etc.” And there’s a time 
for waiting and a time for ending up the waiting. This was 
one such time. It was the year 1954. It was the 8th year of 


And in his letter of December 1954, he says: “Another thing, 
we have to think about is your homecoming. Here I am not 
referring to a return to Manila but a visit to your spiritual 
homeland, that is here. You have now been on the road for 
a great number of years and we have never seen you. There- 
fore one of these days we have to be bringing you over here 
jor a real rest.” 

And after the Spiritual homecoming, what? His letter of 
January 8, 1955 had the story: “., -perhaps the most important 
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Brastl and the fact that you appear to be essential there. In 
the second place you have learned the language and it would 
seem to be a pity to waste that asset when it exists. In the 
third place, there is nobody in sight who can take your place. In 
the fourth place, you point to the coming International Eucharis- 
tic Congress. Oh, that is a great litany of reasons which tell 
against the idea of taking you away from Brasil even for a mo 
ment. Our minds realised those things, and yet we felt that # 
represented a grievous hardship to keep you on the road year 
after year without a real holiday at all. You know that all 
your holidays have only been busman’s holidays.” 

I arrived at the Dublin airport on October 17, 1956, at 
about 3 p.m. Frank Duff and some thirty legionaries formed 
the reception committee, among them were Mary Duffy, John 
Murray and Annie Curran. 

The Irish people made me feel at home at once. One did 
not feel that they considered themselves superior in any way. 
After tea at the Regina Coeli hostel, Frank Duff took me around 
to see the building and these were his first words to me: 
“You are a child of the Legion, Joaquina, feel at home here.” 
I was much moved by his words. They took me to Sancta Ma- 
ria Hostel, Harcourt street 76, Dublin, where I was to stay. 
Annie Curran was assigned to be my companion for my all needs 
—shopping, visit to the doctor, etc. Although on holidays, IL 
did join several Congresses with Frank Duff and party—at 
Bray, Belfast, Limerick, Cork, etc. 

Frank Duff is as busy as a Bishop. In order to make an 
appointment with him, you have to allow several months, for 
he is ever booked for a long chain of appointments. You 
have to advance your invitations to him over the months and 
even so, you are not sure that he is not yet booked. Impos- 
sible to draw up a schedule of his week’s works, but it is 
divided roughly between interviews and correspondence. 

Frank Duff is a bachelor. If gossip is true, they say that 
when asked why he did not get married, he answers in a. joke: 
“1 had too many girls!” For one thing, I always thought it 
providential he did not get a wife, for that poor lady would 
have been jealous over his countless admirers the world over. 
Legionaires who reach Dublin feel defrauded if they miss him 
for one reason or another. And this is what the Irish people — 
think of him: “Mr. Duff comes in carrying his briefcase whicn 
is held together with strips of black tape. He sits wherever 
he can find an empty chair. His working philosophy is simply 
put: ‘I believe in avoiding the appurtenances of professional- 
ism; elaborate equipment and big buildings, all the sort of 
things designed to impress we keep away from’.” (Sunday Ex- 
press, April 1967). 
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He has a great love for children, specially those of the 
unwed mothers in the Regina Coeli Hostel of Dublin. He loves 
to tell stories about them. One of his stories stuck in my me- 
mory and it is this: A very bearded Bishop from India had 
come to the Concilium. It was the first time the little boy 
had seen a personage with that appearance. Frank Duff took 
the boy and introduced him to the Bishop. First, the boy 
watched. The Bishop took the kid on his lap. The boy exa- 
mined the Bishop: the colorful ring of the Bishop called his 
attention, then he began to play with the Prelate. Soon, the 
boy still on the lap of the Bishop, looked at his face, and with 
his two little hands and the might of his ten little fingers, 
he clasped the Bishop’s beards, pulled it strongly and asked: 
“Is this hair?” Frank Duff even dramatized that to us. 

Frank Duff was educated at Blackrock College, the college 
also closely related with President de Valera and Dr. McQuaid, 
Archbishop of Dublin. He was formerly a civil servant, with 
an outstanding record in the Department of Finance. How 
strange that in the Legion, he did not insert computations of 
money, nor anything about money... 

He is a Pioneer, that is, belongs to the association that re- 
quires from its members abstention from alcoholic drinks in 
the spirit of reparation. Neither does he smoke. But he is a 
child in his fondness for chocolates. Even so, his weakness is 
quite sober. I never saw him overeat them. 

In the Legion headquarters, they call him surreptitiously 
HF. Those initials make his nerves stand on end. They say 
that if you want to make him angry, just use those two let- 
ters in calling him—holy founder. 

Only God can say whether anyone is holy, but examples 
speak much. Frank Duff is a daily Mass-goer. He goes to two 
Masses in the Capuchin Church of St. Mary of the Angels in 
Dublin. He prays the priests’ breviary in Latin. He reads all 
books published either in English or in French which deal with 
Our Lady. You cannot surprise him by the mention of any 
Marian author, he reads all such books. This asset has en- 
abled him to write much and warmly about Our Lady. 

From Dayton University Ohio, U.S.A., Bro. Duff received 
the 7th Annual Award offered in public recognition to those 
who have rendered outstanding service to the Immaculate Mo- 
ther of God. It was presented in Dayton, December 8, 1956. 
Speaking at a buffet supper after the presentation, Bro. Duff 
said: “I am so filled with gratitude that I find it very hard 
to express myself adequately. To be told by a responsibles body 
like the one which presents the Marianist Awara that I have 
performed services for the Mother of God is something that 
stirs one to one’s depths. I suppose that there is no saying 
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that could be addressed to me that would give me greater plea- 
sure than to tell me that I have served Our Lady.” 

The receiving of this Award gave Frank Duff the oppor- 
tunity to see America for the first time. The Legion Councils 
in the United States, specially the New York Senatus arranged 
BIG CELEBRATIONS in his honor. He was thrilled with the 
glow of American heartiness. The only thing he missed was 
the premier showing of “My Fair Lady.” When he returned to 
Dublin, the legionaries teased him asking him whether he had 
given up the Irish brogue for the American slang. He told the 
story of his American “adventure” at least fifteen times, I 
imagine, including his report at the Concilium meeting. 

Another Award accorded to him was the Papal Decoration 
which was awarded by Pope John XXIII on February 1962 
making him a Knight Officer of the Order of St. Gregory, the 
Great. 

On May 26, 1962 the Irish Press described his Variety Club 
International Award in these terms: “Last night (May 23, 
1962) on the stage of Dublin’s Theaire Royal, in a glittering 
setting, a man who had all his life done good by stealth and 
avoided publicity stepped into the limelight to receive from the 
President, Mr. de Valera, the supreme humanitarian award of 
the great international charitable organization of show busi- 
ness, Variety Clubs International. He was Mr. Frank Duff, a 
retired civil servant and founder of the Legion of Mary, and the 
award was the Gold Heart of Variety. In the past the award 
has gone to such distinguished people as: Dr. Alexander Flem- 
ing, discoverer of penicillin; Dr. Albert Schweitzers; Sir Win- 
ston Churchill; Dr. Tom Dooley and Dr. Konrad Adenauer.” 

Another award was the Pope Pius XII Award for Distin- 
guished Marian Service, and the De Montfort Fathers at the 
same time made him the first honorary member of the Com- 
pany of Mary (De Montfort Fathers) in 250 years of the Or- 
der’s existence. He now shares equally with priest members 
in all the benefits of the Order. Ceremony and presentation 
of Awards took place at St. Savior’s Church, Dominic Street, 
Dublin, on August 15, 1965. 

Frank Duff’s latest “laurel” was his being nominated as 
one of the Lay Auditors of Vatican Council II. He took part 
in the last session which began in September 1965. Many le- 
gionary Bishops whom I know, wrote me about their happiness 
or unhappiness in having met or not met our founder. Most 
eountries that have their local.-Legion publication featured their 
respectaive Bishops with Frank Duff in article or in photo- 
graphs. 

Frank Duff has a strong physical constitution. But even 
when, one time or the other, the consequences of original sin 
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tell on him, he has been, as the Sunday Express of April 1967 
said: “Frank Duff has never allowed illness to chain the energy 
he expended on behalf of the Legion. In 1964 he had a stroke 
which could have killed him. Within months of recovering, 
he was off on his bicycle for a holiday tour of the West Coast: 
He is probably the most remarkable man in Dublin. You can 
see him sometimes, a slight elderly figure cycling around the 
city in a worn suit and black beret.” 

He is soft spoken. This is strange considering that for 
many years he suffered from poor hearing, and people of this 
kind usually speak to the top of their voice. He has a unique 
way of laughing. He throws his whole body backwards when 
laughter tickles him. 

For a long time, in our letters we had exchanges about the 
Blarney Stone. He sent me a colored picture of Blarney Castle 
wherein the Blarney Stone is lodged. I used to send him reg- 
ards for the famous stone. Blarney Castle is in Cork. There 
is a belief among the Irish people that if a person kisses the 
Blarney stone, he becomes eloquent. But they say it is a ter- 
rific ordeal to be able to kiss it. 

Our Blarney stone jokes were revived on the occasion of 
my attending the Concilium meeting for the first time. Frank 
Duff was then President. He was finishing his term as Pres- 
ident. In fact, one of the reasons why he urged me to get to 
Dublin was the termination of his term. He said he wanted 
me to visit Dublin while he was still in office. I LOVED that 
human touch of his. 

He introduced me to the Concilium saying that this was 
the Joaquina of whom they had heard so much over the years; 
that she had told him that she wanted very much to kiss the 
Blarney stone, but he. had told her that, she did not need to 
kiss the stone, but that the stone had need of Kissing her. Then 
he went on to give bits of biographical data as well as histo- 
rical ones about my past wanderings. He, with the prodigious 
memory and warm heart, did not fail to recall one of my most 
sorrowful chapters—my stay in Laredo, Texas. He made knewn 
to the Concilium that I was so depressed those days, that my 
sorrows made a musician out of me, for I set my sorrows to 
music . After all, was I not in “la-re-do?” 

After the meeting that day, the Concilium officers offered 
me tea at the Sancta Maria Hostel. On that occasion I had 
the happiness to meet Cardinal Suenens, then Auxiliary Bishop 
of Cardinal van Roey of Malines. 

I was on a sick leave then. Fank Duff watched the prog- 
ress of my recovery with paternal solicitude. When I was 
not faring well, he’d make room in his busy schedule to visit 
me. He took me once to Navan where his doctor-sister and 
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“This army, now so considerable, had the most humble of 
beginnings.. It was not a thoughtout organization. It sprang 
up spontaneously. There was no premeditation in regard to 
rules and practices. A suggestion was simply thrown out. An 
evening was fixed, and a little group came together, unaware 
that they were to be the instruments of most loving Provi- 
dence. To look at that meeting, it was identical with what 
would be seen today were one to attend a Legion meeting any- 
where in the world. The table around which they met bore a 
simple altar of which the centre was a statue of the Imma- 
culate Conception (of the Miraculous Medal model). It stood 
on a white cloth, and was flanked by two vases with flowers, 
and two candlesticks with lighted candles. This setting, so 
rich in atmosphere was the inspired notion of one of the ear- 
liest comers. 

“The first corporate act of those legionaries was to go on 
their knees. The earnest young heads were bent down. The 
Invocation and Prayer of the Holy Spirit were said; and then 
through the fingers which had, during the day, been toilsomely 
employed, slipped the beads of the simplest of all devotions. 
When the final ejaculations died away, they sat up, and under 
the auspices of Mary (as represented by her statue) they set 
themselves to the consideration of how they could best please 
God and make Him loved in His world. From that discussion 
came forth the Legion of Mary, as it is today, in all tts fea- 
tures. 

“The first enrollment of legionaries of Mary took place at 
Myra House, Francis Street, Dublin, Ireland, at 8 p.m. on the 
7th of September 1921, the eve of the Feast of Our Lady’s 
Nativity. From the title of the parent-branch, that is, Our 
Lady of Mercy, the organization was for a time known as “The 
Association of Our Lady of Mercy.” 

From, the above quotations, one can see that Frank Duff, 
the founder put himself in the background. But he telle us 
that the original group was composed of 15 ladies, he was the 
only layman and the priest with them, he, as a member 
of the Conferences of St. Vincent de Paul from whom he drew 
inspiration and made the Legion bear similar features to it. . 

The Legion of Mary was not known by this name till some 
years after the first meeting. Frank Duff explained to me how 
it got its name. He said he wanted a title which would give 
each member a share of its name. The Association of Our 
Lady of Mercy did not have this quality—how would the mem- 
bers. be called? He came.upon thé Legion and he felt that it 
suited his desire, as the derivative of Legion would be legion 
ary, the members would have the name of the parent (soctetz) 
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Frank Duff with Fr. Creedon and a few of the first inmates of one of the hostels 

thereby. The Concilium had been formed in the meantime. 
He proposed the name to the Concilium, but the name seemed 
queer to the majority, not even 50% were willing to accept the 
name. He did not insist. Between meetings, he canvassed for 
more persons to subscribe to the name chosen. The following 
meetings the percentage had risen, but not enough to guaran- 
tee success. It took him six months before he could convince 
everybody to accept the name. Then and only then—siz or 
seven years after—did he start to write the handbook in that 
kiosk in Navan. 
__ And to think that the Legion is now in more than a hun- 
dred countries—1,500 Dioceses. The Tessera (official prayer 
leaflet) is translated into 125 languages and dialects and the 
handbook into at least 25 languages. 

In a simple modest way, the Legion celebrated its Silver 
Jubilee in 1946... This year (1967) it will be 46 years old.. What 
legionary does not pray that its Founder may live to see its 
Golden Jubilee? 
ionaries, Legion ruling has it that Frank Duff has to belong 
to a praesidium, attend its weekly meeting, do his substantial 
-work-requirement of at least two hours. No exceptions are 
allowed in Legion membership. Frank Duff belongs to the 
Praesidium. running the Morning Star Hostel in Dublin. He 
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was not an officer when I visited the praesidium. Oftentimes, 
due to endless visitors he is not able to accomplish his weekly 
assignment, and in such cases, his attention has to be called 
by the President’s little mallet of discipline, I suppose. There 
is in fact, no system more democratic than the Legion. Whe- 
ther you are a Frank Duff or a poor leper, the rule applies 
equally. 

_ Like a veritable “burrita de la Virgen” (Our Lady’s little 
ass) I loved—still do love—to drink from the trough of Frank 
Duff’s wisdom and inspirations. Here are some specimens of 
his rich philosophies which my heart has tried to imbibe to 
its greatest contentment: 

“You know that you cannot always have a full tide of suc- 
cess. In the supernatural sphere as in the natural one, wé have 
to have some spring, summer, autumn and winter. But the 
winter is not a depressing season if we view it aright, for it 
speaks to us of spring and the overwhelming surge of life. As 
we go along it is well to keep this thought in mind. On the 
one hand it saves us from excess of delight when we have been 
getting a big run of successes. Then we should whisper to 
ourselves: But winter is coming! And then in winter we can 
think of the spring and of the summer. 

“We must be grateful for small mercies. 

“I confess to being intensely interested in the leper prae- 
sidia. They are really evidence of the lowly spirit of the Legion 
and they must attract special blessings.’ 

But it was not all philosophy with the Sir grandad. Some- 
times, he could wax poetic and romantic. I have lost lots of 
his letters, but I have a couple of handy poetic sallies from him: 

“Again I express the earnest hope that your holiday-mak- 
ing will be a genuine transactions and that you will emerge 
from it as the phoeniz is reputed to emerge from the fire. 

“Your letter of May, has just come to me. It is a record of 
your swan song.” ; 

And at times, he can be playful and a little “rascal.” One 
of my “devil-advocate proofs” would be. the time when I was 
suffering from my teeth. He made such fun of my poor teetn. 
And he naughtily proceeded to tell me of his intentions in con- 
nection with my poor teeth in these terms: “We have a good 
legionary here called Miss Sharkey, in other words ‘little shark? 
I have always been joking her about her three thousand teet’r. 
She has just come to me and offered thirty of them for you.” 
He was ever capable of joking about sharks and lions and tigers 
and “burrinhas’. 

With or without “devil-advocate’s” documents, I could write 
volumes of the H.F. But I shall not do so. I have no inten- 
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tions of spoiling him or myself. 
* * « * 


* * 


pr isg * JOHN NAGLE 


They call him Jack and the word Jack always reminds me 
a8 Jill. Who his Jill is, I do not know but may be it is Frank 

uff. 

They must be twin brothers when it comes to age. Both 

are old vintages as regards, piety, solidity, performance. For 
many years, when Frank Duff was Concilium President, Joha 
Nagle was Vice-President, and vice-versa. 
_ John Nagle is the missionary correspondent. When I was 
assigned to the missionary countries in the Far East, he became 
my correspondent. John Nagle is business-like. His corres- 
pondence is: everything to the point, some little jokes about 
ironic coincidences and ludicruous happenings but everything 
to the point—and fast. 

Like myself, he is a member of the Lay Dominican Order. 

Sometimes I’ve thought: If Frank Duff were an Oriental, 
he’d be a Korean; if John Nagle were, I think he’d fit into the 
Japanese mold. 


* * * * * * 


mm ee MARY DUFFY © 


Mary Duffy was the FIRST LEGION ENVOY in the world. 
That is the greatest title of her beautiful life. In an article 
entitled “Twelve Fruitful Years” of the “Maria Legionis” Silver 
Jubilee issue of September 1946, Mary is photographed speaking 
over the microphone about her record-making envoyship. That 
occasion marked the great gathering of legionaries that wel- 
comed her on her return to Dublin. Extracts of that inspiring 
speech in which she looked back with gratitude on her Amer- 
ican envoyship are the following: 

“I had been commissioned by the Concilium Legionts to 
be legionary envoy in the North American Continent, and I 
was now gazing on the scene of my future labours. The cryp- 
tic statement made by Mr. Duff some weeks previously was 
uppermost in my mind, but it did little to still my anziety or 
allay my fears. Having commented to him on the vastness cf 
the undertaking, and my complete inadequacy for such an im- 
portant work, his reply was, ‘The assignment is far too #n- 
portant for you to be allowed to make a mess of it’.” 

To all appearances, Frank Duff did not believe in her in- 
adequacy or incapacity as she felt. He knew her better. She 
had worked with him in the early days of the Legion; her faith 
and courage and ability had more than put her to severe tests 
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which she passed honorably, so Frank Duff refused to accept 
her making a fuss over the appointment as envoy. How keen 
was his vision! 


The American legionaries and others called her “Miss Hur- 
Tricane” because her envoy-duties took her ceaselessly around. 
She presented a glorious report to the Concilium on her home- 
coming. These were her very words: “The years passed quick- 
ly. The original three years of envoyship have grown to twelve. 
Forty-seven of the forty-eight States of the United States and 
many of the English-speaking dioceses of Canada have ac- 
cepted the Legion. It has grown in strength to over 1,000 
praesidia governed by 82 councils. Its works are many and 
varied, and undoubtedly a great future lies ahead in its ac- 
cepted three-fold Apostelate to the practical Catholic, the lapsed 
Catholic and the non-Catholic. Curiae are taking an interest 
in extending the Legion to nearby dioceses... and the envoys’ 
work is nearly finished.” 


The concluding paragraph of her speech was: “It is now 
the afternoon of July 2nd 1946. I am one of the 1,200 pas- 
sengers on board the S.S. Washington. New York’s skyline is 
receding in the distance and we are heading out to sea. With 
misty eyes I see the last of the country that has been home to 
me for twelve years ago! I am going back to Ireland, but I 


am leaving behind the thousands of legionaries in those two 
countries dedicated, respectively, to Our Lady and St. Année 
and I am experiencing a sadness that could not be even re- 
motely realized twelve years ago. In saying goodbye to the le- 
gionaries of the United States and Canada, I say ‘Thank you 
most sincerely for the friendship and kind hospitality extended 
to me in every place I visited. I hope we will meet again’.” 


Like all envoys, her.greatest suffering during envoyship 
was loneliness. I had my “corderito” and she had her “John- 
cito” (whom she called just John), and once she told me how 
heavenly the grace of meeting John seemed to her. They would 
meet for discussion of special problems, for Christmas, oh 
those were—must have been for her—Benedict-Scholastica like 
meetings. John was the second envoy to the United States 
whose term was nearly as long as hers, a third envoy joined 
them but the latter retired soon. 


Mary Duffy has occupied important positions at the Con- 
cilium—Secretary, Treasurer, what not. I am sure she must 
have been eyed at one time or the other for Concilium presi- 
dency, but her health has not been too good since many years 
ago, and moreover, her modesty would rebel against the idea 
of accepting. F 
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Left t rights Bro. Bert. Niell. John Murray (on the occasion of his return to his thome- 
land); Rev. Fr. John McAsey, S.S.Sp.; Frank Duff, John Nagle and Mary Duffy, first 
envoy the Legion world has known. 

In relation to me, she was the first legionary I met in 
my life, although for many years, only through correspon- 
dence. She was my first teacher in Legion. I call her “ma- 
macita” (little mother) because it was she who kindled the 
legonary fire in my heart. When we met in Dublin, all I had 
to do was to confirm my happy impressions about her. 

Mary is Irish, she was born in County Monaghan. She 
combines the calm of deep waters and the dynamic fire of 
volcanoes. She has been—and for me still is—the constant 
inspiration of envoys. 

One thing I never forget is that, Christmas is a sad day 
for her, for she lost one of her dear parents on Christmas eve. 

Priests are priests for ever, according to the order of Mel- 
chisedec. 

Children are children for ever according to the law of the 
human heart. That is why Mary Duffy, little mother of this 


oldster now, is still “mamacita dear” to me. 
* * % * * * 


‘ 


Th e157 * LOUISE GAVAN-DUFFY 


Like a butterfly which flits from flower to flower, I went 
from one Duffy to the other. If I had a “little mother,” it 
was logical I should have a “big mother,’ too. And that Big 
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My spiritual Irish mother, Miss 
Louise Gavan-Duffu, with two boys 
from the neighborhood. She lives 
tn the basement of that house, 


Mother of mine is no other than Miss Louise Gavan-Duffy.... 


It was a quaint motherhood—a voluntary one. ‘As men- 
tioned above, I was staying at the Sancta Maria hostel. I: was 
in the. third floor. I was very happy there, but somehow, my 
nerves.were not. The reason was this: I was.on a sick: leave. 
Without rheumatism or arthritis, I was not strong enough for 
the strain of going up and down the third floor withoutcan 
elevator. But the more important reason was this: There are 
four praesidia catering to the special work in favor of the in- 
‘mates of Sancta Maria Hotel. Each member of those four prae- 
sidia was trying to do something for the inmates. In short, 
there was much movement involved in the work of eich 
for the girl-inmates. 

My nerves could not stand so much pelerineing sicentas 
and afternoon and evening, the door-bell rang, an average: of 
one hundred times.a day. In, the past I had suffered from the 
same ordeal—the time I stayed at the convent of the Canones- 
ses of: St. Augustine in Sao Paulo, Brasil. -I left that place, 
and Sancta Maria was. now in\the same condition. » The: indoor 
Sisters of Sancta Maria must have informed Frank Duff,,for 
after a short stay at the hostel, Miss Louise Gavan-Duffy,ef- 
fered me hospitality: in her home .in 7, i pent ae Street; ; werner 
gar, Dublin: «© .: vl mi Akan ati Lae 

/ ‘The transfer was done in January, 1957. ‘Her room: ispapiaes 
a basement, and the late Miss McHugh and myself were in the 
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upper rooms. 

She gave me all her motherly solicitude. The same day 
that I arrived in her home, I felt bad. She had to bring me 
upstairs the hot water bag and medicines. She watched over 
me through the afternoon and evening that day. 

She used to laugh at my childish tastes. At breakfast, 
she and Miss McHugh, her nurse-friend and companion, pre- 
ferred jam with their bread and butter, and I preferred sugar 
to jam. At weekends, we’d go for a spree, most of the time 
to Bewley coffee shop. I can still sense the aroma of the cof- 
fee, at the well-known favorite nook. 

There was a showing of Julius Caesar, in a modern version. 
We went to see it and we enjoyed it. But it had to be she to 
notice that all the characters in the play were young. She did 
did not feel herself represented to all appearances. We also 
went to see two plays about Irish rural life at the world-famous 
Abbey Theatre. 

Miss Gavan-Duffy is an illustrious lady. Mamacita Mary 
Duffy had told me that in Ireland, a hyphenated name means 
something. Big mother was the founder of the celebrated Scoil 
Brighde, that is, the forerunner of the Irish movement; that 
is, that it is she who first introduced the Irish language as a 
compulsory subject in the schools. Associated with education 
ail her life, Miss Gavan-Duffy is very famous in her country. 
She must have been an excellent teacher, because her pupils 
adore her. Every year—I witnessed one year—her countless old 
pupils come to bring her bouquets of flowers on St. Bridget’s 
day, February 1. On that day her house looked life a flower 
show—beautiful. Her old pupils will forget everybody, but not 
her. 

She is patriotic: Irish to the core, too Irish to like fish; 
too Irish to like Chinese foods; Irish enough to prefer to belong 
to an Irish-speaking praesidium rather than to any other. 

Big mother is a staunch legionary. They say she was one 
of the almost-first legionaries in Dublin. She has done great 
services to the Legion; she translated Cardinal Suenen’s Edel 
Quinn book from French into English as well as “Go preach 
to all nations” by the same author. She does a lot of transla- 
tion from English to French for the Concilium, for the French 
circle, too. She spends many hours with the members of the 
French correspondents’ committee. They used to meet in her 
house. She writes once in a while. She attends Concilium 
meeting with much frequency. 

In spite of her illustrious lineage, she is simple like every 
ideal woman. She is accessible. She is friendly. She has 
friends who visit her regularly every week in the evening. 
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She has not relinquished yet her motherhood to me. She 
ways that she is ever eager to hear news about me at Conci- 
tim meetings, and she is happy when there is any. She 
sends me gifts on occasions. Her latest to me has been the 
book “Prayers of Life’ by Michel Quoist which I love im- 
mensely. A <ew years ago, she sent me a little pamphlet over 
which my thrill lasted at least a fortnight: “The Lord is 
Near” by Msgr. Richaud which contains thoughts on death and 
aid age, but put in such a way that you lose half of your fear 
for death and feel less old than you could up to the reading 
of that brochure. 

I can still see her writing her letters to me. She writes 
them in a unique position—on her very lap. Her handwriting 
could stand for Chinese characters to me did I not love her so 
much. In order to prevent losses of her letters to me due to her 
awful writing. I send her stickers with my name and address, 
im order to play safe. That is my only point against her, but 
she herself knows how her horrible penmanship looks like. 

We write to each other rather frequently, although not reg- 
ularly. When I do not receive her letters, I look at her pho- 
tos. She is not fond of having her photos taken, but I have 
ome of her younger days which gives me cheer and sheer delight-— 
she looks in it like a beauty queen. But isn’t she exactly that 
im my heart? 


* * ok * * % 


* 158 * MARY CLERKIN 


Frank Duff introduced her to me through his letter to me 
@ated January 14, 1955 saying: “An ezcellent legionary, a Miss 
Clerkin, the President of one of our Curiae, has volunteered for 
envoyship anywhere we would wish to have her. She is a very 
zealous and competent legionary. She has made a great suc- 
cess of extension work in her own territory. We have been 
wondering as to the possibility of your using her in Brasil. Of 
course, she knows not a single word of Spanish or Portuguese. 
But then the thought comes to us of the remarkable way in 
which Brothers Grace and Lambe were able to absorb Spanish. 
Why should Miss Clerkin not do as well in respect of Portu- 
guese? Now think earnestly over this, and ask the Holy Spirit 
to advise you. Then let us know what you would think.” 

In his letter of February 26, her envoyship was announced: 
“Miss Clerkin has been appointed envoy. Her preparation will 
begin immediately. Let me assure you once again that you will 
be the very first to hear of the final arrangements so that you 
will be on the scene when she arrives and be able to enfold her 
im your arms. Make sure that. nobody else gets before you tn 
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‘ adventure, You will like her very much. She will be a collegue 


only a fortnight to come to Rio. (June 18, 1955).” 


Mary Clerkin, my first fellow-en-— 
voy in Brasil where she worked 

for five consecutive years with 
much dedication and fruitful en- — 
deavors. 


the giving of that embrace, for it is the duty of the mother to 
welcome the daughter!” 

I had written Mary in the meantime and Frank Duff com- 
ments “J rejoice to see that already Mary Clerkin has estab- 
lished touch with you. She is in Dublin at the moment. Al- 
ready she is in the thick of her preparations for her mighty 


after your own heart. I do hope that she will fill the void 
created by the abstraction of Alfie.” 

His next letter announced her “farewell”: “You enquire 
about Mary Clerkin. She was at the Concilium last Sunday and 
made her bow to the big assembly who gave her a rapturous 
‘reception. At the end of this month she will be finished with 
her school, and then she will set about her preparations in real 
‘earnest, etc. 

“We have now booked Miss Clerkin’s place on the boat. 
She will leave on the 24th June, that is the Feast of Saint 
John, the Baptist, etc. (May 6). Ry’. 

“We have now come to the final arrangements in regard 
to Southampton to see her on to the boat. She will be joined 
at the port by Maria Diepen from Holland. The two are lucky 
inasmuch as there is a priest on board. But just at the moment 
the newspapers are full of a dockers’ strike which has broke 
out in England. Many liners have been already prevented from 
sailing. I trust that this will be settled before the 24th on 
which day the two envoys are due to set out. It will take them 
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Mary Clerkin and Ria arrived on July 7th, the very day I 
arrived in Argentina years ago. They speedily learned to ac- 
climatise themselves to all that they found new—climate, foods. 

Mary Clerkin hails from County Monaghan one of the Irish 
border-towns. I had the happiness of meeting her parents dur- 
ing my Irish holidays, and they were awfully proud of her, and 
rightly so. Mary is a tall, blue-eyed, frail-looking girl, but her 
Spirit is Herculean. 

Like all teachers, she felt at home with children. I still 
see her entertaining the kids of a certain family who played 
host to us in Santos. The children had an electric-train toy 
and they would insist that she “repair” its out-of-order parts, 
they would not let her go, and it was an affliction to have to 
disappoint them when we were pressed for time for our work- 
engagements. 

Brasilians call the youngest child in the family “ca(s)ula” 
and being my junior in age, I called her—do still call her “ca(s)u- 
linha” and she likes that very much. Her Irish tongue did not 
find it easy to pronounce my full name, so she’d call me Jo 
and wishing to give vent to her poetical inclination, she started 
ealling me “Jo-ia” which is the Portuguese word for jewel, 2 
word coined by her heart, which I accepted for that reason 
alone. 

I remember very well her difficulty in adjusting her likes 
to the tropical fruits of Brasil, specially to the bananas. When- 
ever they offered her bananas, she would politely refuse say- 
ing: “I like them, but they do not like me.’ Expressions 45 
gentle and sweet as that were typical of her. 

We worked together for one year only. She stayed on, 
worked for five years, now she is back in her homeland. We 
write to each other occasionally. All her letters have the golden 
touch in them—they are true gems of fraternity. 


* ee BRENDAN A. O’DONOHUE 


He has a bit more fire than the average young man. The 
from his Praesidium meeting he told t1e of a very small Prae- 
reason is easy to trace: his Celtic name means “from a fiery 
hill.” 

Brendan O’Donohue joined the Legion in 1959. His -ntry 
into the Legion took place in unlike circumstances. Here’s how 
he relates it. “A friend with whom I was in ‘digs was in- 
duced to join the Legion on a week-end Retreat. Returnir7 
sidium and asked me to go and see it. I went and remained, 
but there were a few ‘near things’ occasions when I nearly 
dropped out.” 
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tn the Mystical Body is a far greater reality than his distinct- 
ness into the various walks and occupations of life. It puts 
this into practice by having people from all walks of life and 
all levels of education within one Praesidium, which makes a 
praesidium a cross-section of the Church itself, which to my 
mind is the ideal framework for a Parish organization.” 

Unlike some legionaries who find that the Legion of Mary 
leaves nothing to desire, probably blinded by their love for it, 
Brendan, with a deeper and more penetrating look at it has 
this to say: 

“What I like least in the Legion—or perhaps it’s the legion- 
aries who are at fault—is the failure to plan systematically for 
the ordinary work we have on hands. Very often careful plan- 
ning is given to an impossible’ situation before the chance is 
actually taken, which contrasts strangely with some of our ef- 
forts in ordinary day-to-day Legion activity. Where perhaps 
our failure to plan shows most clearly is in the field of Public 
Relations. The correct balance between Christ’s admonition ‘to 
let your light shine before men so that they may see your good 
works and glorify your Father in heaven’ and His other advice 
‘to be sure not to perform your acts of piety before men’ is dif- 
ficult to strike—but the Legion certainly hasn’t struck the cor- 
rect balance. Whilst personal contact will always be needed 
to ‘clinch the deal’ we have very often failed to realize the im- 
portance of the Mass-Media as a softening up process—and 
accordingly have either used them badly or ignored them com- 
pletely. A simple example might illustrate where the Legion 
has the ‘image’ of being a women’s organization. It doesn’t 
help to recruit male members by publishing a photo of your 
Congress which shows one man amidst 40 women! Many pec- 
ple, too, whom we'll never reach personally due to the smal- 
ness of our numbers could be reached by the Mass-Media and 
interested sufficiently to approach us with a view to member- 
ship if proper publicity were given to certain particular at- 
tractive aspects of the Legion’s Apostolate.” 

Brendan hasn’t attempted to study the reasons that lutk 
behind the apparent indifference of the Legion to mass-media 
opportunities, but his statement is certainly thought-provoking. 

I am in perfect agreement with Brendan in this. I have 
noticed myself that the Legion here and abroad, too, is always 
somewhat wary to “appear in public” so to say. I presume that 
this general attitude of legionaries, specially in Oriental coun- 
tries, could be attributed to the folowing causes: 

—Since the Legion’s specialized field of activity is the spli- 
ritual order, legionaries tend to consider the material aspects 
of the apostolate as less important and consequently, less de- 
serving of attention; 
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—Many legionaries are cautious to speak of the Legion and 
its activities thinking mistakenly that if they do, they commit 
a breach of the Legion secret; 

—Considering, moreover that the Legion has no set mem- 
bership fees, the Legion is always as poor as the proverbial rat, 
and would not be able to afford the expense that the use of 
mass-media supposes; 

—And who knows, finally, if the Legion indifference to 
publicity would not be due to its highly centralized system? 
With so many permissions to have to secure, the legionaries 
who would be capabie of giving publicity to the Legion end up 
in laziness or just indifference. 

It is indeed a pity that the Legion does not earn due re- 
cognition. Here in the Philippines, for example, it is indeed 
strange how, with so many capable members, so many profes- 
sionals in its ranks, the Legion had not exerted the influence 
it could upon society. Proofs of this: few legionaries are 
ever invited for nataional events, even the strictly religious’ 
other associations with less age and accomplishment are in the 
forefront of public performances. But of course, there are ex- 
ceptions to the rule. Lately, I received a letter from Colombia, 
and in that country, 50% of the representatives to nationai 
congresses of any kind are composed of legionaries. No so in 
most countries. 

I miss Brendan’s presence here to be able to discuss with 
him these matters. And I’m sure he'll pardon the deviation 
in this write-up about him. 

Brendan was born in Sligo, Ireland in 1940. He is proud 
to have one little thing in common with Edel Quinn: like 
Edel’s father, his is a national bank official. His father’s oc- 
cupation is his own now. Because of his father’s occupation, 
he lived in many parts of Ireland—Sligo, Mayo, Limerick, Wex- 
ford, Cork and Westmeath. So, he is used to travelling! 

His Peregrinatio works took him to London, Bournemouth, 
Birmingham, Glasgow, Bedford, etc. 

He came to the Philippines in 1965 as a Visitator of the 
Concilium. He rounded-up all the Legion areas—from Aparri 
to Jolo. Like all Europeans, the first novelty to him was seeing 
a mosquito net, although he did not have to use one, as he 
stayed at the Pius XII Center, in United Nations Avenue, Ma- 
nila, where he had an air-conditioned room. But he must 
have used the mosquito net in the provinces. Before actually 
using it, he was curious to see and have the feel of it. He went 
to a department store and asked the salesgirl to show him one. 

It must have been the first time he ate bananas. His guide, 
Gregg Gabriel says that Brendan loved our mangoes—who does 
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not among the Europeans? 

Brendan says that so many Filipinos asked him about the 
Blarney stone, that he kissed it on his return to Ireland. He 
says, however, that it was the Legion, not the Blarney stone 
that has given him eloquence. 

He admits that he is sarcastic and extremely stubborn, 
and he adds: “Opinions differ as to whether the Legion has 
improved me or not in these respects.” 

Replying to a question I put to him, he has this to say: 
“Weaknesses? I classify these as ‘strengths’! I smoke, drink, 
gamble and take girls out—and if you name some others I’m 
sure I have them.” 

Brendan is a fairly good correspondent. And he’s ever 
ready for service even across the seas. He helped me in more 
ways than one, though not bank transactions, thank God. 

And his humility is just the right kind—he does noi ask, 
neither does he refuse. When I sent him a form which would 
give me data about himself for this write-up, he answered back 
saying: “I’ll.be very interested to read the completed work in 
course—particularly as it will be the only book in history to 
mention me.” 

I met him just a few days before he flew back home. And 
we met on a day when it was raining cats and dogs and there 
was lightning and thunder, in the most poetic site in the center 
of Manila, at the Hospicio de San Jose, a little island on the 
Pasig River. 

I saw him off at the Manila international airport. He was 
wearing a raincoat in the height of summer, just to be able to 
carry in his pockets a lot of “pasalubong”* that could not be 
accomodated in his suitcase. Of course, he was smoking end- 
lessly. 


* 160 * ANNIE ‘CURRAN 


Annie was in the flower of her youth when I met her. She 
must have been been twenty then. Many human guardian 
angels have assisted me in my sojourn here below, but none 
made the record in my heart as Annie did. 

Annie was a living doll, with that blonde type that she was, 
with her deep blue sparkling eyes and curly hair and little nose. 
At her heavenly age, none have I known as graceful and poised 
as she. 

She was assigned to be my chaperon, my helper, my co- 
shopper, etc. She did her assignments faithfully and marve- 


* A Tagalog word signifying gifts te be given on arrival, 
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Shortly before I left Dublin, she was becoming involved in 
a love rivalry affair. I was dying to know the sequel, but she 
is a hopeless correspondent, and were she not God’s “living 
doll,” I’d pinch her ear for never writing to me. 
Riek cil Eo Same! Fen See 


JAPAN 


PAST * REV. FR. GERARD CHRISTOPHER GRIFFIN, S.S.C. 


“Gerry” to his triends, was my first contact in Japan. His 
was the first Japanese address given to me by the Concilium. 
I owe him much for his help in the securing of my visas, guaran- 
tors and the like travel-formalities. 


I was treated to supper at the sumptuous Haneda Airport 
restaurant on my arrival in Tokyo. The conversation turned 
to the Japanese language, and I optimistically asserted that 
“Japanese was easy enough to learn, unlike the Chinese language 
which seemed beyond my capacities.” And Fr. Griffin, one of 
the welcome party, laughed and said: “Wait till you get at it, 
and you'll see if it is that easy.” Later, he was reported as 
having perfect mastery not only of spoken Japanese but also of 
the abstruse writing which only foreigners of the scholarly type 
like him do ever master. Be it said in passing that I knew a 
foreigner-priest in that country who was in the field already 
twenty years 2nd still could not distinguish whether the Japa- 
nese characters were upside down or correctly placed. 


Father Griffin is Irish-born from County Clare.. His parents 
are dead. Out of the 14 children, 10 are living: 6 boys and 4 
girls, all, except himself, married: 5 are in England, 2 in Ire- 
land and 2 in Australia. 


I noticed that he never signed his first name in full but 
only the initial G. My curiosity waxed and finally I asked him 
what his first name was. He said that he was registered as 
Gerard but was always called Gerald. For one thing, that’s a 
name whose spelling I never know: I am ever doubtful whether 
it is Gerald or Gerard, or whether both are accepted forms. I 
like the former better specially due to the play of R and I which 
make it sonorous and varied. 


I imagined Fr. Griffin to be as slim as the “i’s” in his name 
and as long as the “f/’s”. What was my surprise to find him 
physically of the ideal stature for a man of any race. He says 
that his happiest memories of family life are his experiences 
during World War II, specially his putting jigsaw puzzles toge- 
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ther, hour after hour, with his brothers. His happiest memories 
of school life are not the school itself but the long summer 
evenings of vacation when he would be playing games. I asked 
him what people say of him and he answers: “I would like to 
know this myself!” 


Fr. Griffin’s Ordination took place in Dalgan Park, Navan. 
Ireland on the 2ist of December 1949. He has always been 
assigned to parishes, but he would like to teach. He Says that 
the most challenging of his priestly works has been the spiritual! 
directoriship of the Chiba Curia, as it obliged him to put a lot of 
time and effort into preparation for the meetings, ete. And 
one of his priestly “prides” is the “rehabilitation” of ‘a person 
who was suffering from neurosis and depression causing her 
family much trouble. She later became a legionary and did 
marvellously as a member. 


Father is a devoted legionary. He is proud of the Legion. 
He is proud of Frank Duff our founder whom he contacted in 
Dublin. In order to facilitate the regular sending of the reports. 
he lent me his rubber Stamp with the address of his parish 
in “kanji” (Japanese characters). And he loved my reports! 
He became «a legionary having to take charge of Star of the 
Sea praesidium which was in Tateyama when he was appointed 
parish-priest there. He became Spiritual Director of two Jr. 
and two Sr. Praesidia and also of the Chiba Curia. 


He acknowledges these human weaknesses of his: He is in- 
clined to be too positive about things; he is somewhat shy and 
at times over-sensitive. But these weaknesses are counter- 
balanced by his perfectionist tendencies. His praesidia and 
Curia had high standards. He also directed a Patrician group 
in Chiba, and I still remember that interesting topic discussed 
at one of the sessions which I attended: “Ancestor worship” so 
appealing indeed to the Japanese mentality. 


His favorite pastimes are reading, walking (alone or in com- 
pany of others) and tennis. To all appearances, his love for 
puzzles and riddles still persist. He stayed six months in the 
Philippines, taking up a course on pastoral theology at the East 
Asian Pastoral Institute in Quezon City. One day, he gave me 
a surprise with his unannounced visit. He came to the house 
on a few occasions. He’d give my nieces and nephews riddles 
to solve. One day, my nephew Raymond asked: “Why has Fr. 
Griffin not come to the house for a long time now?” And my 
little niece Joaquinita answered: “May be, he just played a 
trick on us, and probably he himself cannot solve the riddle 
that he has asked us to solve until his néxt visit to us”? Fr. 
enjoyed that! 
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This is my “laughing priest,” Fr. 
Andre Leveille, now stationed im 
Hirosaki Aomori-ken. 


His latest riddle which he enclosed in a letter to me from 
his present assignment in Oiso-machi, Kanagawa ken, Japan, is 
as follows: 


Riddle 


For the Lucas Brains Trust 
(Josephine to be called in only when checking which answer 
is right or wrong) 

When I saw Paul, he was part way up a ladder. He went up 
four rungs. Down seven rungs and up ten, That put Paul at the 
top of the ladder. Then he went down nine rungs, up three 
rungs and down ten. That put him at the bottom of the 
ladder, that is, with his feet on the ground. 

How many rungs has Paul’s ladder? 


And he includes a parenthetical warning: “No trick in it.” 
*-1Gte* REV. FR. ANDRE LEVEILLE, P.M.E. 


I met him in Towada-shi, in the Aomori prefecture, way up 
north of the mainland of Japan. I stayed in his parish only 
two days, and in those two days, he and I did nothing but 
laugh, laugh, laugh. Laughter cemented our friendship. His 
identification in my heart is: “The laughing priest.” I wrote 
him lately, asking him the reasons of our two-day laughs those 
days of old, but he says he doesn’t remember. The only straw 
of a2 remembrance that I have is that it all began with our 
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eorn flakes; then, too, that his “obasan” (cook) contributed 
somehow to our merriment. 

His happy moods are reflected in his letters, the one in- 
forming me of his change of parish recently, for example. 
Here’s how he said it: “I’ve been assigned to the parish of 
Hirosaki recently. Since I have just arrived, I do not know toe 
many people yet, but I am sure that when I’U go laughing im 
the streets, I’ll certainly know many of them.” When I read 
those lines, I said to myself: “He could easily be another St. 
Philip of Neri.” 

Naturally speaking, he should not be my friend, because he 
is a young priest—he could be my son as regards age. But he 
took to laughing and it seems that I was contaminated with 
his ways, for, he takes me for a cheerful person like himseif. 
This is what he said in one of his letters: “IJ am delighted to 
read the few lines you’ve written to me, and excuse me, but 
I laughed a little, when I perceived the ‘humorous’ way yor 
have to speak and write about things. The contrary would have 
been surprising since I knew you like that... and it will cer- 
tainly be impossible for you to change the character which G 
life in union with God, a life on the apostolic field, has given 
to you! Yes, God is a God of joy... and He wants His children 
to be children of the Lord and joy!” 

Fr. Andre, as I call him, is a French-Canadian priest. 

Andre or Andrew means “manly” and Leveille means a per- 
son who is always awake. Says Father: “For me, it is a really 
good name except in the morning when it is too early.” 

Fr. Andre was born in St. Jerome, Quebec, Canada. The 
circumstances of his birth are very interesting. In his words. 
“My father says that I was born during a baseball game on 
St. John the Baptist day. He had to quit the game and rush 
to the hospital to see me on the 24th so that his team lost the 
game. But on my certificate it was written that I was born on 
the 23rd, a thing I learned just before coming to Japan; that 
is why, from the age of one to 26, my birthday was on the 24th 
and from my 27th birthday thence on it has been and wiil be 
on the 23rd.” 

The way he first thought of becoming a priest is no less 
interesting. He relates it as follows: “Our house was surrounded 
by a river and woods and there were many flowers and grass. 
I owe my vocation to God, but also through the words of my 
mother, and all this, because our dog “Ross” simply tore the 
eassock of a priest who was walking near our house in St. Jerome. 
This dog found it amusing to see this long black cassock waviny 
at the wind, and it simply tore it. So, my mother invited the 
priest to come in and she mended it in our home. After the 
priest left, I asked my mother who was that man and she told 
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me he was helping others to become good. I think that through 
those words God invited me because the moment I heard those 
words, I also wanted to become like him. When I went to 
church the first time after that incident, I saw the same priest 
offering Mass. I recognized him and at the transubd stantation, 
my mother told me that he held Our Lord in his hands and 
that Our Lord loved me. From those words, as far as I remem- 
ber, God inspired me quietly and invited me to become also a 
priest and this idea grew up and was always strong in me. This 
first appeal of God never changed through the difficulties, and 
which I try now to realize in my daily work.” 

On being asked what people say of him, Fr. Andre says: 
“That I really do not know, but to tell you the truth I don’t care 
to know it.” For him, happiness on earth consists in living day 
by day, for it is only in the present that we can love God and 
others and then be really happy. He is 10 years now in Japan, 
he loves his works, every bit of his parish-duties. 

He loves nature — mountains and seas and being in a very 
cold region —Aomori-ken he says he has to love snow, too. 

He belongs to the Quebec Foreign Mission Society of Pont 
Vian, founded by the Bishops of Quebec Province on Feb. 2, 1921. 

His impression of Japan is that it is a very nice country 
where God has given a lot of natural gifts to the people who 
try to develop them on their own strength, ignoring that all 
those efforts could be a marvelous way of loving God if they 
knew Him and believed in him. The missionary in Japan, he 
says, has a lot to do and can be very happy if he could bring 
hope and joy to the people. - 

Fr. Andre is a tall young man. He’s a Catholic priest; 
that is why he is “single but not available,” as a Filipino priest 
orce identified himself at a banquet dinner. 


* 163 * FR. JOHN BAPTIST LUDOVICA VAN HOYDONCK, O.M.1. 


Who can deny that there are presages that enhance the 
joy of living? One such presentiment became a part of my 
life on the occasion of that unforgettable trip of mine to Kochi, 
Shikoku Island, Japan. It was a train trip. We passed through 
101 tunnels, but the foliaged sceneries at the emergence from 
every tunnel was spectacular. I felt in the meanwhile that 
that unique enjoyable jaunt was a prelude to some exquisite 
experience which the Lord was reserving for me in Kochi. The 
moment I met him I learned something that day: That Kochi 
means wisdom or higher iearning. 

Indeed, it was a grace which looked like a gift to a spoiled 
child, to meet Fr. John Van Hoydonck, an Oblate of Mary Imma- 
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Rev. Fr. 
John Van Hoydonck& 
O.M.1, 


culate. My first impression of his name was that I would never 
be capable of writing it correctly, for it looked German or Duteh 
alright, and to me, German or Dutch would sound Greek. Was 
I happily surprised that I easily memorized his name, and even 
before leaving Kochi where I was guest for a few days, I could 


_ write it perfectly. 


When I learned that Fr. Jan or Van (American pronuncia- — 
tion) as his confreres call him, was Belgian, I did not wonder 
why he loved the Legion with utmost devotion. From experience 
I know that many, many Belgian priests are pro-Legion; not in 
vain is Cardinal Suenens the prime mover of the Legion, not 
only in Belgium but the world over. Fr. Jan got to know the 
Legion shortly before going to Japan. He had been invited te 
a praesidium meeting in Belgium, and a few days after that, 


-to a Congress. “Both impressed me very much by their order- 


liness,” he says. With red Legion blood in his veins, how coulé 
the pastor have failed to appoint him Spiritual Director of 
the Legion in Kochi? He was at the helm of his little barque all 
the time he was there—eight years. Helping him master Legion 
techniques was as easy and delightful as dreaming rosy dreams. 
I had only to explain to him—sometimes up to late in the 
evening— the requirements for the setting up of a Curia, for 
example, and then setting deadlines to their implementations. 
and he did the rest with efficient devotedness. We organized 
what I was to call “my Curia’, as that was the first Curia 
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I organized in the Land of the Rising Sun. Later, he wouid 
continue his “training” through correspondence with me. He 
Rad asked me to send him samples of Curia minutes, and I 
still remember how meticulous he was in checking up the items 
about the attendance recorded in those sample minutes. Like 
all clever boys, Fr. Jan made sure that the items would tally, 
and if, according to his reckoning they did not, he’d demand 
2n explanation as to how to interpret the statistical informa- 
tion recorded in said minutes. 

Fr. Jan was clever from boyhood, and it was useless to 
make him take things for granted or at face value just like 
that. He was a precocious boy in the early stages of his life 
in fact. He relates that he learned to read by asking his father 
what the meaning was of the letters on a piece of newspaper. 
By the time he was three. years old, he could read. At that 
age, he recounts, he was sent to the Sisters’ kindergarten. He 
remembers how after lunch everyday, the boys were made to 
take -a nap, seated at their little desks, head resting on their 
arms, he became so bored with that performance that he told 
his father he did not want to go to kindergarten anymore. His 
father was forced to take him out and he was taken to the gram- 
mar school before he was four years of age. 

In my country, Belgian missionaries are reputed to be lin- 
euists. I have known some to master eight or ten languages. 
And young Fr. Jan is no exception. His mother-tongue is Dutch, 
for he was born in Essen (Belgium) at a couple of hundred 
yards from the Dutch border. He speaks and writes English 
perfectly, but his modesty makes him say that he does not 
speak it so badly... French and German are most familiar 
to him, too; he can read Italian understandingly; being a priest 
he knows Latin and being a missionary in Japan, he has had 
to study Japanese which he calls “the difficult language”. Even 
so, he speaks it quite well, I think. At the time of writing these 
lines, he is studying Spanish. He knows eight languages, how 
many more will he not be able to learn till he is 60 or 70? 

It never came to my mind to ask Fr. Jan whether he got 
used to eating the Japanese delicacy — raw fish — but I chanced 
to ask him what his hobby is, and he says that it is playing the 
organ. After he said that, I remembered how, during my stay 
in Kochi, he took us to see his Hammond organ, ie., the one 
in the parish church. What a lovely organ— the loveliest I 
had seen in my life. I had never seen one with two sets of 
keyboards, one set on a higher level, the other, at a lower level. 
And we made him play it, and he did it. They say he plays it 
beautifully (I can believe it, as he is fond of it but I can’t 
judge). He says that he truly enjoys spending an hour or so 
playing the organ, “be it amateurishiy” as he puts it shyly. 
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I asked him what his weaknesses were—are. Here’s how he 
put his answer: “J nave a lot of them, more than I dare men- 
tion. I collect stamps... only to give them away, I also col- 
lect coins, new and old for my brother who is becoming a real 
expert in that, also matchbox labels. I smoke yes, but mot 
extravagantiy. I am not much given to candy nor drinking @@ 
really don’t like that stuff).” 

There’s nothing like celibacy to be able to devote one’s self, 
like all missionaries, to enjoy a full-time ministry. Fr. Jan was 
ordained priest on July 1, 1951, Feast of the Precious Blood. 
How he became a priest at all is a story by itself. Early in his 
life, a Passionist brother was recruiting boys for the priest- 
hood. The Brother spoke to his (Fr. Jan’s) mother who im 
turn relayed the Brother’s message to him. But little Jan un- 
hesitatingly replied to his mother: “Mama, I am not going. 
I don’t want to become a priest.” That same little Jan, years 
later, listening to a talk given by a Father Raskin of the Scheut 
Fathers on the missions on China, heard the lecturer sey: 
“The secular priest is beautiful, the religious priesthood is more 
beautiful, but the most beautiful of all is the religious mis- 
sionary priesthood.” And instantly, as Fr. Jan relates, “I fos 
wanted to be a missionary.” And in time he became one. He 
applied to go to Japan. His desire and prayer were granted. 

As mentioned above, he was eight years in Kochi, doing 
parish work. In September 1963, his Vicar Provincial called 
him to their Seminary in Tokyo, for several reasons: one, to 
be near the printer who was publishing a book that he had 
translated from French into English: “The Catholic Churck 
in Japan since 1859.” It was his job to read the galleyproofs 
(some even six times, he said). Another reason was that he was 
to be the Spiritual Director of the scholastics. All of a sudden 
there was a request from the Bishop of Osaka for him to teach 
English at the Bishop’s new university. At the present mo- 
ment, he says he has no free minute, just like a true mission- 
ary. About his work and studies, here’s his schedule at the 
moment, this being less hectic than some months ago: He has 
four periods, 100 minutes each at Eichi University. He was ad- 
mitted to the postgraduate course of Osaka University where 
he has four periods a week of 90 minutes each, plus a lot of study 
and research work in connection with that. 

“Not on bread alone doth man live,” said Christ. Not on 
the high-life (missionary sense) of intellectual and divine pur- 
suits alone doth a missionary life, but also on humdrum human 
associations and activities. 

Much is said in favor and against the human ability of 
“match-making.” But missionaries like Fr. Jan, would be too 
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Dusy or too prudent to indulge in such hobby. But Fr. Jan 
cid something akin to the art of “match-making.” Shall I call 
it “heart-matching?” I am thrilled to be able to quote him: 
“Last year (1966) I went on furlough to Belgium. During those 
siz months (from March to August) I met, of course, many pec- 
ple, on different occasions, in different places, and several of 
them developed a strong affection for me (I still cannot figure 
out why). On the day of my departure a good number of those 
people came to see me off at the airport in Brussels. For many 
of them it was the first encounter but they all grew so close 
together that now they all call themselves ‘one family’ in the 
fullest meaning of the word. They include my own family, a 
friend of mine with his wife and five children and several reli- 
gious Sisters with their relatives. They meet on whatever chan- 
ces they have and seem to have no secrets for one another. 
Which prompted another Sister of the community of one of 
those Sisters to say: ‘How strong must be the love going out 
from Father Jan, when it is capable to unite so many people 
close together!’ Another Sister of our family remarked to that: 
‘Isn’t that the love of God who works in you and all of us?’ 
And really, I am more and more convinced that the first Com- 
mandment is LOVE one another’.” 


I had always had the impression that Fr. Jan is very so- 
ciable. He’d be an extraordinary terrific Public Relations Of- 
ficer, I’m sure. To my mind, this quality makes for a terrific 
asset for missionaries, specially for Japan, specially for this 
Ecumenical age of ours. 


As an attraction for winning the Japanese people, Fr. Jan 
has another beautiful asset: he has ability for handling lit- 
tle situations, for producing odd things and repairing lots of 
wreckages. Offhand examples that I could give: if you need 
somebody to direct a choir, call on Fr. Jan and he’ll do it 
gladly and satisfactorily. If you need a graph for some sta- 
tistical study, let Fr. Jan know it and he’ll do it for you and 
receive approval for it. Who does not have broken things all 
the time: a watch, eyeglasses, your ball pen, may be a broken 
bowl, perhaps a dynamo: from wristwatches to pumps, to put 
it shortly, Fr. Jan is your repair-man par excellence. Some- 
how, I’ve always thought that no seminarian should be allowed 
to become a priest unless he knew how to be a repair-man, the 
most useful ability in mission territory, even in Japan, I think. 


Of all his human assets, I like this best, for it makes him 
a down-to-earth missionary who has infinite opportunities to 
be useful to those whom he wants to win and the work is so 
humble, that he will have no chance of becoming proud. 
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Mre, Hamada who works at the 
Kagoshima Police Station as 6 
translator into English, and hor 
son Kazuo, 


As a friend, his greatest asset is that he is a fairly good 
correspondent. He is now in Itami, Hygo-ken, ever joyful over 
assignments in the vineyard of the Lord. 


When I want to locate him in my endless list of “loves,” 
I identify him as my “repair-man,” for repair work is an abi- 
lity which the Lord never even dreamt of giving to me, as I 
imagine, and on this account, I admire him and envy him in 
& singuiar way. 


Pile ay & *.* 


* 164 * MRS. MA. CECILIA YOSHIKO HAMADA 


Cecilia is an interpreter at the Kagoshima Police Station. 
She was very busy after World War II as there were then many 
Americans whose interests had to be interpreted by her. Her 
humility makes her Say that she has no accomplishment, no 
achievements in life; the truth is that she became an English 
teacher for some years at the Girls’ High School in Kagoshima. 
She first learned English from the Canadian Sisters who were 
in Amami-oshima island in times past; then she continued her 
English studies at the Tokyo famous Sacred Heart College, 
still later, she entered a Japanese university where she got 
her teacher’s license. For 20 years now, she has been serving 
at the Kagoshima Police Station. 
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When I asked Cecilia to tell me about. herself, she narrated 
the beautiful biography of her father who was originally an 
officer of the Japanese government in Seoul, Korea, later, he 
was chief engineer in Naze who helped the Mission no little 
and for which help, he suffered immensely and was accused 
at the courts yet finally he was declared “not guilty.” Then 
he became a Catholic, so, too, his daughter Cecilia. 

Mrs. Hamada has two children: a girl, Miyako, graduating; 
and Kazuo, a boy, in the first year high school at the La Salle 
College in Kagoshima. 

Mrs, Hamada (Cecilia to me) became my friend. We write 
to each other once in a while. I usually put lovely stamps on 
my envelopes. She was wondering why some stamps bear the 
name Pilipinas, and others, Filipinas. Up to the moment of 
writing, I have not yet told her that “Pilipinas” is the Tagalog 
name for Philippines, while “Filipinas” is the Spanish word. 
The latter stamps are those of the 4th century of Christianiza- 
tion of the Philippines by Spain. 

When I visited Kagoshima, Cecilia accompanied me to a 
lovely sightseeing tour of two hours around Kagoshima; she }s 
most friendly indeed. 

She is an auxiliary member of the Legion in Kagoshima. 


2B) ee = ed doe 


KOREA 


* ¥63-* V. REV. FR. RODOLFO NAVARRO GUERRA, M.G. 


If the fallacy “post hoc, ergo propter hoc”* could be true 
by exception, then Fr. Rodolfo’s name could be said to have 
been inspired by Rudolph Valentino, the world-famous mo- 
tion-picture actor of the 2nd decade of the 20th eentury. For 
Valentino died in 1926 and Fr. Navarro (nicknamed El Guero) 
was born in 1927. But no; the time of his birth was a period, 
too sad, in Mexican history to have made. his pious mother as- 
sociate his christening with the idolized actor of the world, 
Valentino, those days. Father was born during the atrocious 
religious persecution of Calles in Mexico. 

He is one of ten children, five boys and five girls. He is the 
only priest, his brothers and sisters are all married. 

Among the VIP’s in the priesthood are those who have 
pursued studies in Rome, and Fr. Navarro is one such. From 
September 1953 to June 1955 he studied at the Gregorian Uni- 
versity in the Holy City. He was ordained on August 16, 1953 


* After thia, therefore, because of this. 
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and in the following two years, he acquired pastoral experiences 
in Italy as Vicar (without any official appointment) in the 
Church of S. Vitale, Rome. Similarly, with the Prado Fathers 
in the Mission of France. 

His hobbies are: visiting historical places, museums, moun- 
tains and markets. He has a few pet aversions: the cinema, 
television, comics and cheap novels. This does not mean that 
he cannot talk about them or discuss them, but he just does — 
not enjoy them. After all, they don’t help him in the “only 
thing necessary,” ** 

He is ever .eager to discover the latent potentialities of the 
laity. He feels that many of said potentialities are not made 
use of. No wonder the mission life suits him perfectly, for in 
the missions, all energies and efforts can be put to good use 
for God’s glory and the benefit of the community. 

His interesting philosophy of dreams is this: that a good 
percentage of our dreams are “the disguised realizations of 
frustrated desires,’ as Freud would put it. I did not have the © 
opportunity to ask him for some examples about this. 

Father Navarro ts at present the Superior of the Mexican 
missionaries in Korea. 


* * & &* KF *€ 


* 166) * REV, FR. JOSE LUIS ORTEGA, M.G. 


Some persons, wishing to play fair to all their Patron 
Saints, use all their names in writing, Fr. Jose Luis Ortega is 
one of them. I’ve told him time and again that I never know ~ 
whether he is Jose Luis or Luis Jose. In a way, I have more 
chances with his employ of two names: if I forget to greet 
him on St. Joseph’s day, I still have another chance to send 
'him greetings on St. Louis’ day. 

Fr. Ortega is a “chaparrito”’ as the Mexicans sweetly call 
their undersized men. There is a saying in the Philippines: 
“small but terrible,’ but in the case of Fr. Ortega, it is “small 
but likeable.” . 

I met him the very day I arrived in Kwangju, Korea. He 
was surprised when I identified him immediately as a “a Mex- 
ican.” Not in vain had I lived three years in Mexico; not in vain © 
do the Mexicans occupy a prominent place in my heart, was my — 
explanation to him, and I thus made a “hit” from the first 
moment of our acquaintance. He was the first Mexican priest 
I met in the “Land of the Morning Calm.” In order not to be 
outdone in the matter of “firsts,” he started teasing me by 


** Eternal salvation. 
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In order to remind me of his youth (probably), he sug- 
gested that in our letters we use the Spanish familiar forms. — 
I told him that I would accept his proposition after I had — 
written him 500 letters, not before. We began our exchanges — 
and we had had agreed to put the serial number of our letters. — 
Our third exchange had taken place; in his fourth letter, he 
wrote: No. 500... bs ; 

It was my privilege to have indoctrinated him in the Legion \ 
system in my early days in Korea. At present, he is Spiritua! 
Director of a praesidium in his parish, but he says his legion- 
aries are ever complaining to him for not giving them money 
(for transportation) for going to the Curia meetings. And what 
is more, their complaints take court-like ways, for they are 
brought to the higher Council! 

Like a true Mexican, he has his sense of humor at the tip 
of his finger. His sparkling sallies outweight his serious moods. 
I have lost count of them, but from the form which he filled 
in with data for this write-up, we can get a glimpse of his 
“sparks.” ‘This is how he filled in some items: 

—Special memories of your school days: The beginning of 
' every school year brought me an older teacher. 

—Hobby: Eating “kimchi” Korean favorite food.) 

—Dreams: All censored. 

—Aversions: The Legion of Mary. 

His letters come to me very rarely, but when they come, . 
cherish them for their fraternity, Mexicanism and above all, 
for their refreshing friendliness. He has promised that. if by 
any chance, he came to the Philippines, he will not fail to see 


“Kina” in her castle. 
* % + * * * 


* 167 * DR. GEMMA KEE HYUN LEE 


Gemma was my translator in the Pusan area. I was al- 
ways amazed at her wonderful abilities as translator. She 
would take no notes whatever, but she did not miss a single 
phrase of mine, it seemed. . 

Gemma’s family was originally non-Catholic; little by little, 
the entire family was converted to Catholicism. Her father 
was a bookkeeper, but also did poultry farming in the country. 
near Seoul, the place of her birth. She remembers well that 
when she was six years old, her grandmother who was still liv- 
ing, was a member of the Seventh Day Adventist Church. Her 
interesting story about that grandmother is, in her own words 
as follows: “Occasionally, some women came to my house and 
worshipped together with my grandmother. Oftentimes, they 
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gang some hymns, and I thought that a hymn which was say- 
ing something about the next life in heaven was just beautiful. 
it was the first time I had heard about heaven in my life and 
eouldn’t understand well, but I liked it. My uncle was a Min- 
ister at the Seventh Day Adventist Church, too. My family did 
not believe that that church was the true one.” 

She was brought to the Legion by Msgr. Chang, now Pusan 
Comitium Spiritual Director. She likes the Legion “meeting” 
best, because, as she says, “Our Lady watches over our meeting, 
and legionaries become very close to one another in their minds 
and legionaries become better at each meeting.” I have no- 
thing that I don’t like in the Legion, she adds, confirming Ker 
all-around love for the organization. She was President and 
Treasurer in senior and junior praesidia. 

She loves the visitation of homes of non-Catholics because 
the latter look happy on being visited by the legionaries, she 
gays, and they take interest in learning about the Church. _ 

She relates her own conversion as follows: “I was working 
at the 64th Field Hospital of the American Army in Ko Je Do 
for sometime as a physician. The hospital was’ for prisoners 
of the Korean War. Many Korean civilians, men and women 
doctors were working there. Every night, I tried to help sev- 
eral Korean girls by teaching them English. They were refu- 
gees from North Korea and were working as waitresses at the 
American Army Officers’ dining room. Through those girls I 
came to know an American Army nurse who was a Catholic 
and who practised charity. I decided to become a Catholic 
myself, began to attend an American priest’s catechism class 
and was baptized on August 9, 1953. It happened that right 
after my baptism, prisoners of war were released and those who 
wanted to go to North Korean were sent there. So the hospital 
closed. Wishing to know more about Catholic life, I came to 
Pusan to work with the Maryknoll Sisters. The present hospi- 
tal was only a clinic then.” 

This doctor-friend of mine continues the practice of her 
profession at the beautiful Maryknoll hospital in Pusan. 


* 168° MICHAEL KO 


Mike is another youngster who became my friend. I met 
him in the beautiful island, tourist-spot of Chejudo, Korea. 

Himself a native of Chejudo, Mike was born on October 23, 
1939. In Korea, people give their height in centimeters. He is 
172 ems tall and weighs 60 kilograms, the ideal height and 
weight for a handsome young man like he. 

His full name is Ko Wan Jong Michael. His father is dead; 
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Michael Ko, with his aister om the 
latter’s graduation from High 
School. 


his mother still alive. How spoiled Mike is, I do not know; but 
he could be such, being the only boy of the four Ko’s. I easily 
sensed that he belonged to a nice family. His testimony con- 
firmed my impressions. He says that what he remembers of his 
family life is that it was “a peaceful family atmosphere full of 
affection and love in perseverance, from mother specially never 
seen any dispute, not even a slight one, occuring between mo- 
ther and father.” 
q He did his schooling at the Searsolin Xavier University and 
later he enrolled in the College of Agriculture in Cagayan de Oro, 
Philippines. He is a holder of the DSL (Diploma of Social Lead- 
ership). Of his school days, he remembers most the charity of 
a boy of the Middle School who helped him out with old clothes 
when he was victim of a terrific flood. 

I did not doubt even for half a minute that he was truly 
born to be a leader. I found him congenial, very capable, spon- 
taneous and full of initiative. He arranged for my visits to the 
Legion bodies in his area and he was my faithful translator when 
Columban Fathers were not available. He never took down 
notes, nor made me stop after every paragraph, but he would 
listen absorbed during the entire talk and then do the transla- 
tion in one stretch, I always felt his translations were perfect, 
judging from the reaction of the listeners. 

For reasons which I regret, I somehow failed to take more 
notes of my Legion rounds in Chejudo, and I sought Mike’s help. 
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He gladly condescended to my request and I am happy to have 
received his testimonies as regards the highlights of the talks in 
that island. 


Mike remembers best that talk which, according to him 
“was, is and will be impressive.” Its theme was “How to remain 
young.” I had told them that although I was 56 I felt as young 
as a girl in her sweet sixteens. And I told them the secret of 
remaining young in spirit even though one may be old physi- 
cally: keep on, be interested in everybody and in everything. 
Let your heart smile all the time — whether in the road, or at 
home or anywhere. 


Mike reports, too, that another topic that was well received 
and liked was the one the theme of which- was “sowing.” Often- 
times, Legionaries think that because the seed they sow seems 
to be sleeping and does not germinate, they become discouraged. 
I told them of the beauties of winter: how in this season every- 
thing looks dead and useless, but it is not so. What appears to 
be sleeping or dead is in fact full of life; it is “gaining momen- 
tum”, as it were in order to burst out into full activity and life in 
Spring and summer. Thus, too, in the spiritual order. Sow the 
seed. Let it die in appearance. Wait. Just wait. And the fruits 
and flowers will come in due time. This last talk, says Mike, 
was given at the Isidore Development Association Office in Hal- 
lim up. 


In spite of his youthfulness and vigor, Mike is a quiet boy. 
People say that he is a straightforward boy, holding his mouth 
shut all the time. Even his favorite pastime confirms his quiet 
nature. He loves to hike, but alone... He does little talking 
in fact. 


This, in his own words, is his idea of happiness: “Not only 
try to keep alive, but live the life bestowed upon you from the 
good God; that is, to enjoy all the good to be found around us 
on this earth, not however, against the Will of God, but in a way 
which is contributable to our utlimate goal of union with 
God in heaven. There is so much good in and around us that 
we cannot fully enjoy all of it during our earthly life. So I can- 
not understand why we are in such a terrible turmoil of war and 
sinful plots in this could-be happy world of ours.” 


Mike is a legionary at heart. He helps in every way he can. 
He says that there are two Curias in Chejudo. There are 24 praesi- 
dia in all of which 13 are juniors. 


He is working at present as Program Assistant for the 
USOM, Korea. 
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Most Rev. Manecdl Martin \’j4s Cam 
po, former Bishop of Leon, Gta 
now Coadjutor Bishop of Morelia 


MEXICO 


& AO9er HIS EXCELLENCY MOST REV. MANUEL 
MARTIN DEL CAMPO 


Coadjutor Archbishop of Morelia 


This Bishop is a native of Morelia, Michoacan, of the pris- 
tine type, i.e., a very hearty man. He ever reminded me of the 
late Archbishop of Mexico, Msgr. Luis Maria Martinez, who 
could win your heart in five minutes, and you his. I remem- 
ber my first meeting the Bishop of Leon in the city of Leon, 
seat of his Diocese. Twin sister Pacita Santos was with me. 
As is his custom, the Bishop gives a big embrace to everyo 
who visits him; man, woman or child, of any age and condition. 
He was thrilled to meet two Filipino girls in a stroke of luck 
of his. As usual, he embraced each of us, but so tightly that 
my eyeglasses slipped off to the ground. That was a warning: 
next time I visit him, I said to myself, Pll not have the eye- 
glasses on lest they fall and break. His smiles are broad as 
daylight. 

Once I was in a bus stop waiting for my vehicle. He passed 
by that road in his own car. He must have seen me from afar 
for he asked his driver to stop, and he picked me up and brought 
me to my destination, inquiring from me during the journey 
about the progress of the Legion in his Diocese and renewing 
his patronizing goodwill towards the Legion. 
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In the early days of our acquaintance, he was Auxiliary 
Bishop of Leon, with right to succession. In the course of time, 
&s Bishop died and he took over. His love for his Bishop pre- 
Gecessor was deep and filial. 


I recall the sad-joyful news in relation to his mother's 
@eath. His mother was in Mexico and he in Rome then. It 
wes the Marian Year and he had gone to the Holy City to 
Sttend the Dogmatic Definition of the Assumption. On that 
wery day he received news that his mother had gone to 
the Lord. She had just been to confession; on leaving the 
confessional, she had a collapse and was gone. News was re- 
layed to him to Rome. The shock that he received was toned 
gown by a note of comfort: He was opportunely seeing the 
Pope that day, he relayed the message to him, and the Po; 
said a Mass for the soul of his beloved departed one. 

Next time I saw him was at the International Eucharistic 
Congress of Rio de Janeiro in 1955. Whether in Mexico, or 
outside of Mexico, the characteristic embrace was not wanting. 
All the Bishops were lodged in their headquarters in Rio de 
Janeiro where I went to pay a visit to him. In the presence 
of the Bishops who were at the door, he gave me a big embrace 
on greeting me. He was as happy as a skylark informing me of 
the mention of the Legion at the Bishops’ Conference. He 
Was proud that it was mentioned four times in one day. He 
congratulated me for it. 

In his youth he was a militant member of Catholic Action 
with risks of his life due to the religious persecution of that 
epoch. 

On the 5th of August 1965 he was transferred to Moreli 
as Coadjutor Archbishop of Morelia with right to succession. 
The Diocese of Leon could not feel resigned to that transfer. 

He continues patronizing the Legion. In my memory, he 
is the “overflowingly hearty” dear little Bishop of Leon whom 
I remember most for his typical Mexican embraces. 


“170: # MSGR. FRANCISCO VALENCIA AYALA 


Up to the time of meeting Msgr. Valencia I had a definite 
picture of Canons in my imagination: they were tall and dig- 
nified like cypress trees, with three adjuncts invariably asso- 
ciated to their over-all personality: the thick-rimmed horn 
eyeglasses to represent their vast learning, the cane-swayiny 
in their afternoon strolls across the country farms to symbolize 
the playfulness of their leisurely lives and their comfortabirc 
smoking of cigars (large ones, not necessarily of the popu- 
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lar one-meter ones of the Ilocanos in the Philippines) 
ing their sedentary ways. 

Msgr. Valencia is a Canon. His ways revolutionized 
old picture of a Canon in my mind. He is neither tall, 
brings a cane, nor smokes at all. He represents now my 
idea” of Canons. 

Msgr. Valencia became a Canon—considere/ a high dig 
among priests—when he was barely six years in the priestitc 
Wishing to justify his unusual appointment, the Bishop we 
explain to others that Canon Valencia had to have that ¢ 
as he was Seminary Spiritual Director. 

In Mexico, Canons are addressed as “Sefores,” he is & 
fior Valencia to others. Somehow, when talking to him, I 
ver call him Sefior or Monsefior Valencia, nor even 
Valencia. I think of him always as my “Pto. (Padrecito) 
icano.” 

The way I got to know him was unique and unforgett 
He was not connected to the Legion then. I saw him only o 
from at a distance—he had accepted the invitation to atte 
the inauguration of the First Curia in the Republic of Mexics 
in Zamora city, on August 1949. 

At that time, I was looking for a priest to be my persor 
Spiritual Director. I applied to Fr. Javier Hernandez (legie 
ary priest Number One in Mexico those days) on a Christ t 
King Day. For some reason which Fr. Javier thought justified 
(but which I thought crooked) he refused my application am 
suggested instead that I apply to Msgr. Valencia. With sx 
sort of “spite” in my heart, I reluctantly decided to “try” 
Javier’s recommendee and see what would happen. 

It was on the eve of the Feast of the Immaculate Concep- 
tion, 1949 when I decided to “try” the Canon. Ascetic author 
tell us that Adam’s sin became a “felix culpa” (hanpy fault! 
because it brought to us the Redemption. Fr. Javier’s turn me 
me down became the happiest mishap that ever befell me i& 
life, for the Canon whom I finally “tried” turned out to be « 
treasure-trove. In the early days of our acquaintance I joked 
him saying that I had received him “with reluctance” and b= 
just took it smilingly. He will surely smile again on reviewir 
that bit of revelation through the reading of these lines. 

My Mexican Padrecito is a poet by temperament. Nothing 
charms him so much as Nature. He once said of himself: “9 
have a bucolic soul. The roses, the pines, the brooks delight 
me.” To him, an ideal room is one with a little balcony from 
which he can contemplate birds, flowers and sunsets. He en- 
joys the incomparable Song of Creation. He was talking of 
poverty one day, and unwittingly he remarked: “As for me, a 
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‘hat I need is a soutane (but of course a clean one) and running 
water and a little corner with flowers and books.” Many of 
Sis letters are tinged with his overflowing love of beauty. Here 
are some exquisite letter-excerpts of his: ; 

“What makes the Seminary beautiful are its chapel and its 
pardens. I write you in front of the window that overlooks a 
garden full of roses. 

“You should see the beauty of the seminary gardens, with 
the thousands of roses of all colors. The roofs are covered witir 
Sugamville and the climate is delightful. I cannot praise God 
rsfficiently. 

“Yesterday, I was. telling a student of Philosophy that I 
love life because God put in it flowers, birds, friends. And the 
poungster gave me a hug of satisfaction. 

“I always pick a rose and put it in the flower vase at the 
root of the heavenly Mother, then I open the window to con- 
template the garden and the birds. 

“I shall go through the fields (he was talking of plans for 
sacation,) I’ll sleep under the pines, I'll sing with the brooks 
and above all, I’ll visit to my heart’s content my good friend 
Jesus in the Tabernacle. I shall laugh with my seminarians 
and I’ll improve my nerves in order that I may continue to 
love everybody. 

“From my terrace I can see the flowers and the lovely stars. 

“Now I do not paint as I used to do in my youth, but I read 
and compose verses. I love music, friendship helps me to be 
good. I love everything that is human, but I do not want to 
forget the superiority of the divine.” 

When he is drunk with the Wine of Beauty, he writes verses 
under the canopy of pines and perhaps magnolia trees. Even 
his prose is laden with poetry. On a certain vacation of yes- 
teryears, he dedicated to me a long poem in prose on the sub- 
ject of books which he entitled: “AMIGOS DE VACACION” 
(Vacation-friends) which was published in “ABSIDE” (Cupola), 
one of the cultural magazines of Mexico. Offhand I do remem- 
ber some of his other poetic contributions: 

—“COMO UN ARBOL” (Tree-like) 

— “EL CEREZO” (The Cherry Tree) 

—“DESEO...” (I Desire...) 

—‘EMPEDERNIDO VIAJERO” (inveterate Traveller). 

My Pto. mexicano has always regretted his tight and hectic 
schedule which impedes him from writing poetry as his heart 
eraves. Like all good priests, he has had a breathless program of 
work all his life. For over a score of years, between the four 
walls of the Seminaries (Major or Minor), he taught Spanish 
literature, Biology, Oratory, Church History, Pastoral Theology 
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or Religion with the in-betweens of one-hour choir twice a day 
(as prescribed for all Canons) at the Cathedral, and preachings, 
giving of Retreats or lectures, directing constructions of build- 
ings etc. Not a minute. to breathe, in short. After giving a re- 
treat in a town called Apo, he wrote: “Apo killed me: 518 retreat- 
ants, six daily talks or meditations for eight days.” 


He was once President af a priests’ associaton with 700 mem- 
bers for as long as the term would permit. As either Spiritua! 
Director or Rector of the Seminaries, he had charge of an aver- 
age of one hundred seminarians and some 50 priests. He used 
to say, feeling relieved, that it was not his vocation to direct 
women. He had only about a dozen nuns to attend to and... 
one or two ladies. I was happy to be one of the latter. 


In one of his recent letters, he describes his full schedule 
as follows: 


i? i have a true Shepherd’s lije: .I am alone in this big pa- 
rish-house, with only two-housemaids and no family member. 
I work in the Parish; I give a class on Morals in the School of 
the Religious Sisters, I visit my ranches on the occasion of their 
Patronal feasts, I’ve given Retreats to married couples and to the 
youths; I’m giving another retreats in the coming two weeks to 


professionals who are lapsed and to modern girls ... The Pa- 
rish-priests of this area have constituted me their President for 
the Joint Pastoral; I speak over the radio broadcasting station 
every Sunday, and I write in two newspapers twice a week. A 
fortnight ago I went to the frontier of the United States, to Me- 
icali, in order to preach to married couples. The Bishop of that 
place, my former classmate, wanted me there to become his V!- 
war-General and the Rector of his Seminary. I was taken on @ 
pleasure trip to San Diego, California, U.S. All in all, I had a 
little rest in order to resume my works here.” It is only during 
vacations that he can quench his thirst for poetry. 


I am reminded of the Spanish saying: “De musico, poeta y 
loco, todos tenemos un poco.” (We all have in us something of 
the poet, of the musician and of the madman.) If I were asked to 
describe my Pto.’s life, I’d unhesitatingly pronounce it to be some- 
thing of asymphony. Although a poet, he’s not like many poets, 
sort of eccentric or offervescent. If he had the musician in him. 
I feel that he'd nevertheless be of another stuff. In nearly 
twenty years that I know him, I've not witnessed high or low 
tides in his priestly or even personal career. He has not been 
upset to the point of having to take tranquilizers to cure. He's 
equable. How well-balanced his personality is indeed. He 
is never so human that he diseragrds the divine aspirations and 
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aestinies of men; never so divine as to forget the down-to-eartb 
ways of mortal living. He is peerless in the harmonies divine- 
human combination, I think. . 

Take his letters, for example. When I said goodbye to him 
om the occasion of my departure from Mexico, we agreed that: 
I could write him as often as I wanted, but he could promise me 
= letter a month only. Urgent matters would receive a reply 
oy return mail. How human to promise, how divine to fulfi'l 
with chronometrical punctuality almost. I can even guess the 
éate of his next letter. Up to now — after 18 years, he has not 
failed me. I have some 200 letters from him as of now. 

His letters are a joy to read, to re-read, to quote and even to 
reep: to read, because invariably they have the rainbow-color 
tints of joy, friendship, fatherliness, poetry and inspiration; to 
re-read and to quote because his priestly sayings are more than 
skin-deep and therefore need a second look for a better grasp 
of them; and to keep because they are uniform in their neatness 
and format (wide margins, good paragraphing, uniform size and 
with finish). 

We enjoy each other’s letters. Although I never promised 
sim nor myself a given frequency, instinctively I write him as 
often as time permits, even weekly. There is not an item which 
be does not comment on. Every interest is taken into account, 
even such details as asking me how “Djakarta and djalan” — 
Indonesian words-are pronounced. I wrote. him foreign phrases 
— Indonesian and Japanese, and in his next letter, there was an 
allusion to them. He has the art and ability to comment each 
ef my paragraphs with just one sentence But there’s always an 
mmplied: “I’m interested in this and that matter,, and all mat- 
ters in fact.’ I told him once how I relay his practical and 
oriestly sayings to others, and he answered: “I write only for 
pou, but if my writings are usefui to others, well and good. I’m 
sorry to have to write always very fast, without plan, without 
reflection. But I’m interested in saying a word of encourage- 
ment and of affection. That’s all.” At times he is afraid he re- 
eeives more letters than he can handle, and here’s how he’ want- 
ed to solve this problem: he told his Spiritual Father to allow 
him no longer to write to anybody. But his Spiritual Father did 
mot agree because his letters give good service to all. Was I 
*hrilled to the bones to hear him say once: “Your tetters do me 
good because you are a woman of decision who strives for « 
beautiful cause and because you recognize your frailties and that 
“& human and therefore beautiful and encouraging.” 

And how human is friendship indeed. I had bought a new 
*ypewriter and written my letter for him with it and he com- 
mented: “I like the types of your new typewriter — they are 
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small; therefore you can write more in less space.” Friends are 
always famished of one another. His seminarians sometimes 
ask him if “Miss Lucas” has written to him. And he explained 
the reason to me: “Because I speak about you to them and 
therefore they know you and appreciate you.’ Like most Occi- 
dentals, he was unusually charmed with the fancy Papers and 
Stamps from Japan and Indonesia. Like many of my correspond- 
ents, he loves the stamps I put on the envelope — lots of them 
and of the most assorted type. I remember how intrigued he was 
with the letters which I sent him from Colombia. In that coun- 
try, there is a unique way of sending out air-mail letters. One 
is obliged to pass by the stamp window and let the girl in charge 
put the necessary stamps. You don’t bring the envelopes already 
stamped; they have to be stamped by the girl in charge. The 
stamp girl usually placed the stamps in an irregular, disorderly 
way. Accustomed to the beautiful arrangements (including har- 
mony of colors) of my stamps, my Pto. just could not understand 
why now the stamps on the envelope followed no order, looked 
like drunkards ... He enjoyed the joke when he learned the 
explanation. 

The Lord must know that my Pto.’s letters do me immense 
good, for He did not allow any of his letters to me to get lost 
I have them in two volumes, one is already bound; the other, to 
be bound soon... These are one of the strongest attachments 
which I perhaps have ... But the Lord has allowed it. He 
knows best. 

Knowing that there are comparatively few priests who, like 
my Mexican Pto. make correspondence a part of their apostolate, 
and wishing to share with my readers, specially the legionaries 
of Mary my correspondence from him, I allow myself the hap- 
piness of translating three of his typical letters which I consi- 
der the most golden among the two hundred others: 

The first was written on the occasion of the preparation for 
my arrival in the Philippines after an absence of twelve uinter- 
rupted years abroad: 

(Excerpt of his March 9, 1958 letters) 

“And now let’s talk of your RETURN” 

You should return with contentment for having spent your 
life in propagating the Legion of the Bi. Mother in America and 
Europe. It fell to you to sow, and you did sow; the growth and 
increments should be left to God, to the Bl. Mother and to those 
who have the duty of cultivating good works. You could have 
rendered more — because we always can give more — but you 
have given enough, so be at peace. I can certify your aposto- 
late your example, your generosity. In the name of God and the 
Bl. Virgin, your Spiritual Father who knows you says: tired, 
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Wasted away, you return with contentment in order to fecund 
wth prayers from your country, the beautiful sowing that you 
Sere done. I hope to confirm my testimony of you in heaven. 

Bring with you your experience, the happy memories of your 
Spestolic wanderings and forget everything disagreeable: re- 
member the priests, the good legionaries, the simple people in 
piace of the bad ones you have met on your way. 

Remember that in your country you are called to fulfill with 
moch affection the Fourth Commandment. You have to have 
plenty of patience and delicate treatment towards your father. 
Se may not understand many things due perhaps to his being 
wc and sick and doting. You have to deal with patience with 
your own folk; love your brother and sister-in-law; you will dote 
sver your nieces and nephews. You will have to receive with 
Sedness many visitors and relate a thousand times stories that 
everybody will like to know about as regards your travels ana 
weur apostolate. Don’t bother about giving classes; tell them 
‘tom the moment of arrival that you are tired, that as of now, 
peu cannot engage in them. Don’t refuse giving some cultural 
semferences. Help the Legion, but don’t assume important of- 
Gees at the beginning. Communicate your experiences to others, 
sat do not reprove the customs of your country. Show that you 
‘el happy once again to meet friends and acquaintances and 
™ contemplate the sceneries of your land. 

On your way, observe, learn and help the legionary groups 
Mat you may visit. 

There’s nothing more left than to give you my blessing for 
your return, like the one I give you everyday. Be it known to 
pou that with my prayers, respect and great affection, I ac- 
‘empany you in all your steps and I participate in your joys and 
serrows. Doesn’t a father have to be like that towards his 
Seughter? 

Finally, you have to feel the farewell to Portugal and to Ma- 
mazinha and her father and all the good friends. One has to 
‘el such things because we have a heart. But for Christ’s sake 
“bere should be one more farewell, and one more example of 
eourage and generosity. 

I await some cards on your way back .. . and then the news 
“at you are in Don Pedro’s arms (give him my very affectionate 
meetings, my thanks for allowing you to come here, and the 
message that I remember him to God and send him my priestly 
‘iessing) in that of your old acquaintances and of your Isles 
which must be warm and beautiful. 

The second letter was 4 — Welcome-to-the-Philippine letter 
Gated May 25, 1958. 
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Sis. Joaquina Lucas 
Manila, Philippines 

My very dear Sister Joaquina: 

I do not know how long it takes for the letters from here & 
those remote Isles; that is why I write you in advance, with tae 
illusion that this letter will await your arrival (I was due home 
June 7). Because I would like that, next to your father — imme 
diately after him, to give you my welcome to your country. Ex- 
joy the affection of your own: your relatives, your friends ane 
acquaintances. Enjoy once again the sceneries of land and se® 
of your country; feel once more the affection of those who am 
around you; enjoy once again your Filipino dishes; make a tom 
through old roads, shake hands with those whom you know; i= 
a word, I am grateful to God and to the B1. Mother for your re 
turn to the fatherland. 

Try to regulate your life at once: the hours of piety, your 
attentions to your father, the visits you are to make, the busi- 
ness to be arranged and take up calmly bits of the apostolate. 
Forget the hardships and ingratitudes of the world you have beem 
to; revive everything good and pleasant; speak with enthusiasm 
of everything because everything that God has given to you & 
good and for which you should be content. You’ll have to tm 
to love once more the life of routine and to feel God in the simp 
life of home. For a few days examine yourself on the kindness 
with which you receive everybody, because they will overwhelm 
you with questions. 

I have received your three last letters of April and Mar 
Thanks. Fr. Cuevas is parish-priest of Tinguindin; Fr. Melgozs 
is in the city of Mexico as chaplain of a church. 

The meaning of the Gospel saying of “carry neither purse 
nor pouch nor sandal” is just an invitation to detachment from 
what is necessary and confiding in Providence who takes care cf 
us. You may carry what you need. As for me, I travelled three 
months through Europe with just 15 kilos of luggage includine 
the soutane. I remember that in Ginebra and New York they 
thought that my valise was a hand luggage, and that I had some- 
thing else beside. In reality I need but a few things to be hap- 
py: God, Who does not occupy space, 4 few books, a few friends 
and a piece of land with flowers, with sunlight and the skies - . 

After Easter a Congress of Seminaries in Mexico city; novena 
to the Sacred Heart, First Mass celebrations etc. Yesterday 1 
counted 15 sermons which I shall have to preach in one month 
And my classes and the Rectorship and the choir at the Cathe- 
dral. Definitely, my vacations will come only in heaven... 

After you have had some rest, make a Retreat so that you 
may ordain your life in the Philippines. Tell me about your trip 
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@mc your new life at home. Give Don Pedro (my father) an em- 
and tell him that the person who sends it to him is the one 
has most loved you in all your legionary wanderings — I 
continue sharing your typewriter, as in it you will write to 
we. The Ayala Bridge will remind you always of your Father 
who accompanies you with his prayers and affection. 
Pray much for me. The Holy Spirit wants me to be good, 
united to God through prayer and through kindness to 
thers. Long live the Philippines! Goodbye. 


The third letter which I translate was written on the occa- 
@on of my father’s death. 
Zamora, Dec, 29, 1959. 
Miss Joaquina Lucas 
Monila, Philippines 
My dear child: 


I have just read your letter with the sad news of the death 
wf Don Pedrito, and I hasten to give it a reply, in order *o tell 

that I accompany you in your sorrow and orphanhood. To- 
morrow, God willing, I shall celebrate.a Mass for the soul of 
peur father and for your consolation and that of your dear nes. 
Simce a few days ago, I’ve had a presentiment that it was the 
st illness of Don Pedro and I’ve been recommending him to the 
terd. The Lord must have received him to His bosom. A good 
ic man goes directly to the Lord’s embrace. But we have to 
ewffer suffrages for him nevertheless because the Church wants 
& Faith helps us much by telling us that we shall meet in 
eeven. In the meantime, however, the heart suffers for having 
‘% lose our dear ones in the course of our lives, even though we 
mow that God and the Bl. Mother watch over us when we are 
tt alone. 

Don’t be surprised that I call you now child. You have 
wished this since many years ago; I was keeping this name for 
Sew. Although you know that very well without telling it, I 
Gave always wanted to be your Father and to form you for Christ, 
®ver since He brought you to me. You know that I have no near 
Telatives except my brothers who are married with many chila- 
ten. Were it not for this, I would invite you to return to Mexico 
a=nd to live with my relatives. You know very well how we 
‘ere you over here and you would be happy. At any rate, I offer 
Pou this second country to you and in case you accepted co- 
ming here, I would gladly look after you. When my sister wrs 
mre, she used to complain that the Seminary took too mucii of 
my time and that I hardly ate with her even though she was 
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living in front of the seminary in Zamora. Even so, I’d take 
care of you. 

I hope that Christian resignation will fill your heart, that 
you may see in the amiability of your relatives and friends the 
tenderness of the Heavenly Father and of the Bl. Mother. These 
days I shall pray for you. You'll see how the Lord will make 
the affection of your spiritual father from thes eremote place 
reach you. 

The Sisters of the Sacred Heart are celebrating now their 
75th year of Foundation. Several Bishops came and the number 
of all the religious is 750. — We get news here of the Family Ro- 
sary Crusade of your country and they are very consoling. — I 
received opportunely your Christmas card. A thousand thanks — 
The former Rector of my Seminary is now Vicar-General, but he 
continues to live here. Fr. Rogelio Sanchez, occupies my place 
ny ae Minor Seminary. — Fr. Javier resides in the Capital (Me- 

co). 

I wish this would go by cable so that soon you may receive 
the condolence embrace, the consolation and the blessing of your 
Father in Christ, 
(Sed) Fr. Valencia Ayala 

What do fathers do if not look after their children con 
tinually? When I was in Flores Island, Indonesia, there was no 
way of sending him letters. No stamps were sold in the post- 
offices then (I don’t know now). So, I could not write. When I 
went back to Java, I had a letter from him awaiting me with 
this message: “As soon as you leave Flores Island write me, be- 
cause I’m worried over you, even though I know that the Blessed 
Mother takes care of you. I am worried about you, so alone, so 
far from everybody. But God and His Mother will take care of 
you and return you to your family.” 

And what else do fathers do if not dream of their child:en? 
How moved I was when he wrote me a few years ago: “When I 
learned that there were women Aulitors at the Council, I thought 
of Joaquina. You would have done well in your role at it, I’m 
sure.” One tender thought — also fatherly — came from his 
pen after he knew my eyes were sore: “Take care of your vyes 
so that you may see well our Lady of Gudalupe when you came 
back to ‘Mexico lindo’ which awaits you.” And on the same sub- 
ject: “Think that your tired eyes which are wasted away in the 
doing of legionary correspondence will have more ‘Lumen gloriae’ 
in heaven, for as Theology teaches us: we shall be rewarded in 
the measure that we have glorified the Lord.” And still another. 
“Attend to your eyes ... let us die like trees: standing.” 


He was ever watchful not to let me become victim of the so- 
sated heresy of action generally committed by those who over- 
® their apostolic endeavors at the expense of their prayerful 
emercises. For, prayer is indispensable for our sanctification, 
ome occasion, he was giving a week’s Retreat to a group of nuns 
= Zamora. He invited me to take part in it: At first I protest- 
= for I am not a nun, but he said I should not mind. I was the 
muy “extra” — lay person — in that Retreat. Of course, I was 
“tilled to be privileged taking part in that particular retreat, 
ood I felt that the meditation’s were too high for my spiritual 
evel; nevertheless, the Retreat did me no small amount of good, 
* only to have witnessed what seemed a trifle yet was a charm- 
mg example of mortification. One day, it occurred to a naughty 
Sy to pose on his face during several meditations; and if an or- 
Gmary fly is bothersome, that one seemed to be extraordinarily 
= But the Pto. must have found that opportunity golden for 
mortifying himself, and with my own eyes I witnessed how he 
©t the fly bother him to its heart content, not once did he drive 
‘away. How unobtrusive is a true mortification, I said to myself 
end still do say — in admiration. 

The symphony of Pto. Mexicano’s life is manifest in his im- 
™ense output of the divine-human reactions of which I pick at 
"andom a few examples. 

To begin with, how delicately human yet utterly divine his 
“ecription of the priestly character (which, to my intoxicating 
telight, he had applied to me) in these words. “I imagine your 
seart like the priestly heart: it loves everybody with a personal 
werm love (i.€., not only with a Platonic love) but he does not 
mre away his whole heart (because it is God’s) neither does he 
temand the totality of hearts because he wins them for God, 
sot for himself.” 

I have re-read this excerpt at least twenty times more after 
‘he first reading and I still feel charmed with Pto. mexicano’s 
“classical touch” if I may call it so. How human to allow a 
oriest, not a mere platonic love, but even a personal warm love, 
‘er the priest is as human as we are. Yet how divine to fore- 
warn him that he has to put “brakes” to his affection and say 
~ himself: “So far and no farther may I go” because he be- 
‘tongs to God. 

His pithy pronouncement becomes all the more credib!r 
when we see his own life to be a patent proof of it. His life is 
= wondrous portent of his warm, human (not Platonic) love. 
Tnsuspectingly, he spontaneously revealed his loveableness when 
me said: “J expect to be rewarded by Christ for the great lor: 
"hat I have for my priests, my seminarians, my friends, and 1-1 
etreet-boys. My cross is my heart: I love too much; no, for it is 
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not too much to love all, but it pains me to see that they (t 
seminarians- do not make use of the love I have for the 

And once he related the story of one of his boys. These ¢ 
his very words: “The boy Cortes came to my room to ask me fe 


possibly become angry, could I have helped but weep for joy an 
give him an embrace for understanding me? No; I gave ht 
the magazines, a few candies and pushed him a little towaré 
the door so that another may come in...” His boys were eve: 
queuing to have the chance to talk to him. , 


It is therefore not strange to know that he is much’ loved 
After all, “amor con amor se paga (love is paid back with love) 
as the Spanish saying goes. People who know him love him 
He compared himself to ripe cherries which the “birdies” (hig 
seminarians) would peck and peck endlessly. I imagine him 
too, like the corolla of a flower from which the “bees” (hit 
friends) suck the delicious honey of his love. On the occasion 
of his transfer to his parish of Jiquilpan, the people gave him 


day people come to visit me. But that is precisely my present 
ministry: to attend to all the people and to give all of them 
Christ. Of course, I miss everything that I left ‘behind, but the 
Lord knows why He wants me here. 


“My new life gives me plenty of work: notarial works, cor- 
respondence, worship, associations, ranches, and I don’t see how 
4 can give myself a bit to each. Good that my assistant priests 
are my friends and are young, and they do much of what falls te 
me to do. I am fairly well installed; I miss the company of the 
youngsters with whom I lived so many years, now I have to ad- 
just myself to my new children. I have to accept dinner in- 
vitations constantly, a thing I was not used to before. I am get- 
ting used to being kissed by children and even by the older ones 
Everybody loves me and in this way I am becoming too involved” 
There are many more descriptions like this in his letters, but 
this suffices. Sometimes I have imagined that he would do ex- 
tremely well as a politician, with this difference, that his love 
was not fictitious but real and warm. 
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And very human, too. I still remember an anecdote of St. 
Therese which he related to me. It is said that St. Therese the 
Great and St. John of the Cross were making tours in Andalucia 

Spain), for their foundations. It was the height of summer. 
Both were very tired and perspiring. There were some boys who 
om seeing them offered them a bunch of fresh delicious grapes. 
St. John looked at the grapes, praised God and for His sake re- 
‘used to taste them. St. Therese looked at them, smiled and she 
ate them praising Him for His gifts to His children. Comment- 
ed my Pto.: “Who merited more? Both merited equally well, 
secause both reacted with love, and love is the measure of all 
things. But I am of the school of St. Therese, because I want to 
eo to heaven eating chocolates, reading verses and talking with 
friends about beautiful things.” 

He is a “sweet tooth” as the Irish people say. He eats cho- 
eolates with childish delight. I presume that he has always 
some candies in his pockets or in his drawers, so as to share them 
with others at the first opportunity. Every time he sends mz 
feastday greetings he says: “If you were here, we cculd eat cho- 
eolates together at the parlor.” His love of bombons reminds Mr 
on passing of a Mexican girl who could eat in one sitting the 
contents of a half-pound box of chocolates, for which capacity, 
her auntie would hide her chocolate-box birthday gifts so as to 
spare her of illness due to overeating her sweets. No, Pto. does 
not overeat his sweets. He is a “moderate” in more senses than 
one. 
This note of moderation is perhaps one of the secrets of his 
physical and spiritual health. Physically, he is strong. “T resist 
uke a bull’, he says. In one of his letters he said that he did not 
have a cold in years in spite of his work from 5 a.m. to 10 p.m. 
His health is always good and during vacation it improves. “My 
only ills are of the spirit, not of the body,” he confessed humbly, 
end continued: “My ills are of another kind: impatience with so 
many lazy people, seeing the lack of union among apostles of 
Christ, the lack of organization so that work may give better 
results; lack of humility as regards my own imperfections, lack 
of goodness to my brethren to whom I should give myself till 
death. 

Other aspects of his “human trait” are not unknown to me. 
For one thing, he does not like to die in old age. “If I am not 
going to be amiable when an old man, I’d rather die soon,” he said. 
In another occasion, the same wish was confirmed: “Imagine 
my pride not wishing to reach decrepit old age so as not to have 
to bother anyone. Work till the end, smile the end, sing till the 
end — isn’t it better this wayl” 
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In passing I am reminded of what he says: that he wot 
like to die out-doors-in a field. Why? Because seeing the fle 
ers and the birds, he would leave this world with a good im 
pression of it — of its beauty that is. 

The truth is that a priest is for ever young. Doesn’t he sey 
daily at Mass: “I will go unto the altar of God Who giveth joy 
to my youth?” Moreover, as Fr. Lord Says or implies in his pam 
phlet “How to Remain Young” the secret of never growing old iz 
Spirit is: become interested in everything and in everybody, and 
that is the priest’s mission, specially since the Aggiornamenr 
ideal, ‘ 

And if the priest is young, he is cheerful and humorous. My 
Pto. has an obsession for joy. He cannot imagine service withouw 
joy. He insists that we keep continually a goed reserve of the 
oil of joy so that our light of good example and service may keep 
burning. Humor is rarely wanting in men, Specially in priests 
Some of his pieces of humor are the following: 

— I was telling him that we had typhoons and that these 
are named after women. He commented Also in Mexico they 
bear women’s names. There must be a@ reason for it... 

— “They saw me off, and while conducting me to the road 
(bus station) they sang to me: “Adios, Reina del Cielo” (Fare- 
well, Queen of Heaven). 

— I was telling him how legionaries slept in meetings, and 
here were his remarks: “Kither let them sleep or wake them up, 
but always with charity and love. Didn’t you say that ‘The only 
truth that exists is the love for one another?” 

The Pto. mexicano tries to tone down the awessomeness of 
the divine exigencies with the magic touch of human under- 
standing and sympathy. One day I was telling him that I was 
beginning to scruple about my friends, why in the world should 
my greatest friends be men and not women, and with a “take- 
it-easy-smile”’ he said: “Don’t you worry over that. I want you 
to notice that the great women saints have had special friend- 
ships with Jesus Christ: for example, St. Margaret of Alacoque, 
St. Gertrude, and the men saints of first calibre have had weak- 
nesses for the B1. Mother or other women saints: St. Bernard 
and St. Alphonse were Marian to the core; the St. Cure of Ars 
loved his little St. Philomena. That is but human,” he concluded 
and definitely consoled my tortured soul. 

Once again I was telling him of a boy across the seas with 
whom my friendship seemed to have become intimate. He was 2 
pen friend only, a legionary at that, we understood each other. 
He loved me so much that he would consult to me his waxine 
love affair, sending to me the love-letters of his fiancee etc. And 
of course, I had a very deep love for him and I tried to help 


At my request, Canon Valencia 
gave me the farewell gift of his 
oldest photograph. 


=m make up his mind even in the matter of marriage. I sent 
™ my Pto. sample letters of his and mine, and on examining 
“em and returning them to me, here was the verdict of the 
®wo.’s red human, sympathetic heart: “It is true, both you and 
“2 write very intimately indeed but never mind, he’s thousands of 
miles away from you, no danger’” He did not give this decision 
w2en airplanes were not yet in vogue, no; it was already in the 
“®t age when the verdict was pronounced. 

And the sweetest cutest human touch I ever experienced was 
“ss one: I was saying goodbye to him for ever, or till heaven, 
snd I asked him for a photo, and I added: “even an old one wil? 
=o.” He didnt say yes or no, but he left me for a few minutes. 
smd when he came back he had “an old photo” in his hands a 
nmoto of his when he was a few months old, sitting up straight 
“side a basin which was on a four-legged rattan table. It was 
mcdeed the fun of my life. This photo is now under the glass on 
=y desk. My nieces and nephews are ever asking me whether 
sat baby wasI.... 

But the “human”, dissociated from the “divine”, makes littie 
s=use or tends to be an aberration. This explains why Christ was 
amd is the most human of beings, because He is divine. If the 
waman-divine structure be compared to a tree, the roots and the 
=p would constitute the essence of the “divine” which, by a 
wert of osmosis permeates into the leaves and flowers of the 
“suman”. Now, one of the manifestations of the “divine” is the 
=mcere, natural love for truth. A man who can tell the truth 
wSthout fear, without ackwardnesg is certainly divine. 

Priests are usually “divine” in the sense that their mission 
= divine. Their mission is difficult since they have to present 
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and teach the truth and truth is oftentimes the “sign of con 
diction”, the cross, in other words. But for those who appre 
true values, the priestly Sayings are priceless because they invol 
us; they make of our miserable earthly situation a glorious 
tiny. Of my vast collection of the priestly Sayings of my 

I love most of all the following: 

— “Renew before the Crib the small virtues that make 
great: simplicity, humility, joy, poverty, mortification; love fi 
the poor and the rude. 

— “It is better to accept the divine gifts than to wish 
sical evils. 

— “Never mind the frailties: bits of impatience, envies . - 
that is proper of our nature. The important thing is to thins 
and feel ourselves and to love like children of God. 

— “We priests should be the most amiable persons on earta 
because we represent Christ who is goodness Himself. But ou- 
goodness should not be sugared, as that does not fit our state 
No matter how cheerful and good a priest may be, he should be 
somewhat austere. 

— “Don’t fear the Lord Who loves you so much. Do the or- 
dinary things with extraordinary love and they will bring you 
to the summits of humility, patience, interior life and joy in the 
legionary apostolate. 

— “The talents that God has given to us are like pearls in 
the mire of our miseries. It pains us to be evil; we are anguished 
because we are not saints. Sometimes we dream of an extraor- 
dinary sanctity. But no; our sanctification will be that of duty 
well fulfilled, fidelity to our mission, enthusiasm among the 
crowd, and loving... yes, loving all people as they are. 

— “We should give men more love than they deserve. Per- 
fection is not measured by penances nor apostolic activity, nor 
by science, but by love. And thanks to God, we can always love, 
and love everybody. 

— “Love of neighbor always ends in patience and amiability. 

— “We ail have a volcano of filth inside of us and virtue con- 
sists in watching so that when it explodes, we may not be soiled. 

— “Enthusiasm is the sun that gives us encouragement. 

— “Christians have to avenge the Christian way: doing good 
for evil. 

— “Don’t grow impatient over your impatience. 

“Be an apostle of joy. We have created a Christianity 
which is deformed by sadness and sorrow, and yet the Gospel 
fs joy and triumph. How many of the faithful know the 
Resurrected Christ? Where are His paintings? Why should it 
be the common belief that in order to be good one must be 
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sed? The joy of the Lord is our joy. He continues to live and 
will never die. 

—“Politeness is a form of charity. 

—“Modesty is not opposed to decency, not even to elegance. 

“—Love the Lord with simplicity; love Him who is so ami- 
able in the Eucharist and yet so difficult in our neighbors and 
pive your love the Marian flavor because without the Mother it 
= hard to walk toward Christ.” 

My Pto’s material weaknesses are: eating chocolates and 
contemplating the beauties of Nature. His spiritual weakness 
ss the Sacred Heart. He can preach nothing but the mercies 
of the Sacred Heart, he said once. And relating to him one of 
my penances—a rosary—given by a priest who nevertheless 
added: “I give you this penance, not because you deserve it, 
Sut because I know that you love to say the rosary,’ Pto. Mex- 
“ano had this comment: “I don’t give big penances except 
‘or big sins and special cases. I feel that the Sacrament of 
Mercy should show itself even in the penance that is imposed.” 

Pto. Mexicano’s spirituality is that of St. Francis de Sales. 
He is ever trying to tell me that he is far from being the Saint’s 
mitator, but he cannot convince me till now. He has the ear- 
marks which testify to my stand. For, like the great Saint, 
=e goes for taking souls to God through friendship. He loves 
~ be called “Father Pancho, Fr. Panchito,”’ to be offered wiid 
‘ruits or flowers by street urchins, in short, to be a friend to 
everybody. “J have no enemies” he revealed several times. 

He has a weakness for Christmas. Says he: “My vocation 
wes born on Christmas, I was ordained on Christmas; I re- 
setved a big grace on Christmas.” 

“Every time somebody looks for me, I open my heart an 
mut a good face. God wants it so. So, too, do I,” he said. 
“What else is this if not Salesian Spirituality? I ask. St. Fran- 
ms de Sales is the saint of friendship. Canon Valencia is the 
criest of friendship. In the name of friendship, he does, even 
tmat which he does not like to do. For example, I asked him 
w™ let me know more of his life. Although reluctantly, he ac- 
ceded. Putting it the friendly way, he said: “In order to sa 
Safy your feminine curiosity, I hereby give you this informa- 
tion so that no mistakes may be given as regards my biograph- 
sal data.” And he went on to give the data, in several instal!- 
ments, entitling each, as is the custom in Spanish: “Vida y 
milagros”’ (Life and miracles). 

This is the resume of his dear life: Born 12 June 1912 
m™ Jiquilpan, Michoacan (his present assignment). To me his 
sirthday has become more memorable ever since Philippin: 
Independence is celebrated on that day. Baptized June 18, 1912; 
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First Communion August 15, 1920. Became a teacher June 15. 
1932; a seminarian November 20, 1933; a priest December 19. 
1942; a Canon August 13, 1948 and legionary since 1949. 

His legionary career is sporadic and short. He was ap- 
pointed Spiritual Director of the Legion when the latter in his 
area was practically dead; he has always had the role of 
“resurrector,” if there is such a term as regards the Legion 
But he has learned much from the Legion (that is, because 
never had direct connections except those sporadic ones) fre 
my reports. One of his “few proud sayings” (tho not public) 
was that he was the Spiritual Director of the Legion in 
South America for a long time because he was the Spiritu 
Director of the envoy there .. 

Even now, he upholds the Legion to the best of his abi 
Recently he met Miss Isabel Edelen, one of the incumhent € 
voys to Mexico and gave her full support. 

We write to each other until now—he with his month 
fidelity power and I, with my filial devotion to him. Only on 
did I get angry at him. It was on the occasion that I de 
cribed to him my idea of heaven. I told him that my idea 
heavenly life was like this: We would get to know the life 
each one of the saints in heaven one by one, first A, wt 
every thought we will become acquainted with, then B, t 
C... and by the time we had finished our rounds, half of et 
nity would have been spent away, then we’d make a sec 
round, the same way, but perhaps finding new delights in 
viewing each other’s live... And of course, I dreamt that 
would tell him many many things that I was not able to 
him on earth but... he wrote back and said that in heave 
he’ll probably not like to talk to me anymore, for he would 
too absorbed by God... That’s the only disappointment I ¢€ 
got from him. God bless him and forgive him, in spite of 
truth of his despicable utterance, for it was friendly just 
same. Whether he likes it or not, when we shall be in hea 
Tll talk to him. If on earth, he enjoyed talking with me, 
will it be possible to do otherwise in the Land of Peace 
Happiness? 

I’d love to possess at least 50% of his loveable qualitz 
and since 18 years ago, he’s been and, God willing, will cont 


to be “the friend of Bi and Father of Fathers to me.” 
he ee ee 


RAs * MARY ISABEL EDELEN 


Envoy to Mexico 
Mary Isabel’s life is a “Marian saga” as she puts it. 
full name is MARY ISABEL (from Baptism); LOUISE 


Miss Isabel Edelen, envoy to Mex- 
ico, poses with a girl to whom she 
ected as sponsor on the day of her 
Firet Communion. 


be 


Confirmation). She was born in Loreto, Marion Country, 
Sentucky, on May 10; made her First Communion in the month 
of May and later studied in St. Mary’s College, Notre Dame, 
Indiana. 

The circumstances of her birth pointed to the full Legion 
role she was to play later. She was born with “feet first,’ so 
Ser mother used to say; that was the reason why she was 
always “on the go” ever since. She was baptized on May 28 
when her mother’s only sister, her Aunt Elizabeth arrived to be 
2er godmother. 

Her ancestry is interesting in its complications. This is how 
she relates it: “All of my father's ancestors were of English des- 
sent—and his ‘Edelen’ ancestor, by the name of Richard, came 
with Lord Baltimore’s first colony to found Maryland, the only 
ome of the 13 original colonies of the U.S. which was founded 
by Catholics and which guaranteed religious freedom to others. 

“My dear mother, Clara Ella Burns, was born in Charles- 
*on, Missouri. She was of Irish descent on her father’s side; 
German descent on her mother’s side. My grandfather, George 
Christopher Burns, was born in Troy, New York, just after his 
serents had emigrated from Ireland. My maternal grandmo- 
ther, Mary Mushold, was born in the U.S. after her parents had 
emigrated from Germany. 

“The greatest thing about my ancestors is that they were 
= Catholics as far back as we have ever known. And that I 
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feel is one of the greatest graces of my life—to have had a ct 
pletely Catholic heritage and the consequent great opport 
to be reared and educated as a Catholic.” Travelling has bee 
a life-experience with Mary Isabel. Visiting relatives in M 
souri and Kentucky is one of her early recollections. 
home to the boarding school in college, she went off ale 
when barely 16 years old, travelling 1,500 miles. She had 
change trains yet never minded it, in fact, says she, “it 
always a most happy journey. I am happy to say that I 
never had any fear of travelling.” “It is still one of the m 
enjoyable features of my life!” 

She joined the first praesidium of women in the Americ 
and the second to be founded following that very first praes 
dium of men in Raton, New Mexico. “I had the distinction oF 
being the only member who had not gone to school in St. Low 
all the others were students or alumnae of Webster Colle 
St. Louis.’ She says she joined when she knew that a de 
friend of hers, Rose Mary Corley (now Mrs. Paul F. Koprows® 
went to a meeting every Sunday morning and she wished ™ 
be with her! 

One beautiful thing about her Legion career is that, as ste 
expresses it, “I have never known the Legion without extending 
it. The first praesidium that I helped to found was the o 
inal one at the Cathedral of St. Louis. I helped on ezxte 
tn Missouri, in the Diocese of Fort Wayne in Indiana and neigh- 
boring areas; and in her own home area in Kentucky. In 196 
she was sent to Tennessee to get the Bishop’s permission, w 
she obtained—a limited permission—on the Feast of Sts. Peter 
and Paul. There was nothing “limited” about the growth there 
she relates, because “Fr. Joseph E. Leppert (now Msgr.) hea 
been waiting for about 20 years for even a limited permission. 
The Legion started immediately, and she witnessed the fastest 
grown she had known in the U.S. in all parts of the Diocese @ 
Nashville. Her assessment of the legionaries in that State & 
“as southerners their natural sweetness and gentleness 
takes on a higher role as it is super-naturalized by Our Lady.” 

She worked with other envoys in extending the Legion. 

A typical period of work in an envoy’s life is described Dp 

Mary Isabel in this excerpt of her last letter to me (December 
’ 17, 1967): “...I was then sent to Mexico in that Vicariate 
Two extension workers went with me, Lucy Avila, of Alburque=- 
que, Secretary of Alburquerque Curia and who returned various 
long periods to work in other parts of Mexico, and Frances Saiss 
very new legionary, destined to become the President of Hale 
brook, Arizona Curia. I have covered almost all the Peninsals 
of Baja California which is very isolated; we made foundatioms 
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to the very tip of the Peninsula—San Jose del Cabo .. and gave 
explanations in Cabo San Lucas, the uppermost point. After 
jounding the Curia of La Paz, B.C., I started with my teams in 
Sonora, then Sinalao Nayarit and finally I came to the Arch- 
ciocese of Guadalajara to help Fergus Roche, the other envoy, 
im a@ new extension campaign to multiply the praesidia in this 
large Archdiocese. Our campaign brought results, and now this 
Comitium has helped extend the Legion in many other areas, 
even outside the Archdiocese. The Cardinal of Guadalajara, 
His Eminence Jose Gabriel Garibi Rivera and the Archbishop 
Coadjutor, the Most Rev. Xavier Nufio, both attended the Con- 
gress of this Comitium which was held in November 19-20 past 
with excellent attendance.” 

Mary Isabel is at present in charge of three-fourth of the 
Republic of Mexico. She works with some other envoys and I 
am sure she will continue marching on, on, on, and will not 
stop till Our Lady tells her to. 

She says that the only nickname that she ever had and 
which was given to her by her good friends in Monterrey some 
25 years ago is CHAVELA and that they still call her by it. 


+ SF BLS * * 


= t72-* MSGR| REDENTO M. GAUCI 
Titular Bishop of Ida, Mauritania (O. Carm.) 


One of the names that fascinated me since childhood was 
Malta. I had heard of it for the first time in my Bible-history 
class, from our nun-teacher who related how St. Paul, on ar- 
riving in the unknown (to him) island, after being shipwrecked. 
had been bitten by a snake. The natives of the place had come 
to watch him build a fire. When they saw that his hand did 
not become swollen or hurt from the snake-bite, they took him 
for a god. They treated him very hospitably during his short 
stay there. 

Once again “Malta” revived in my consciousness when my 
father told me of a friend of his who had been ajudged with 
the award of Knight of Malta, an honor which, according to 
my father, was conferred only on those who have a noble an- 
cestry of several successive generations. I saw his Knight-of- 
Malta friend in gala attire and that added to my admiration 
for the stately implications of knighthood. In the course of 
my readings, I came across an illustration of the Malta cross 
whose arms look like arrowheads pointing inwards and whose 
vertical and horizontal bars, if drawn, would be equal in length. 
Then there was the Maltese cat supposedly beautiful on ac- 
count of its blue-gray fur and domesticity. But my greatest 


Most Rev. Redento M. Gauci, 
O. Carm. of the Prelature of Chu- 
quibamba, Arequipa, first organizer 
of the Legion in Pern. 


attachment for “Malta” had to do something with the 
popular malted milk which I loved very very much and 
until now, even though “malted” milk derives its name, nay 
from the Island of Malta but from “malt” or barley. 

In spite of these many mental associations with “Malia” 
the most important was still missing, that of meeting a Mal- 
tese. What was my joy, therefore, when I got to know the firs: 
Maltese in my life. His name: Fr. Redento M. Gauci, a Cat 
melite priest of the Old Observance, as they call themselves. 
and who sign their title this way: O. Carm. 

There is a joke in Peru where the two branches of the 
Carmelite Order are in existence: the Carmelites of the Olé 
Observance and the Reformed ones (the latter is supposed to 0® 
stricter in its rules and requirements than the former.) The 
joke has to do with the Spanish play of words. The word “Car- 
melite” is rendered in Spanish “Carmelita”; the word honey i= 
Spanish is “miel.’ The lay people of Peru speak of “Carme- 
lita” when referring to those of the Reformed Order and “Car- 
mielita” to the other branch. The implication is that the Ole 
Observance members lead a “honeyed” life by comparison. f 
enjoyed the joke very much on account of the ingenious play 
of words. But as I admire all the branches of the Order, spe- 
tially where I have friends, (in the so-called “Carmielitas”) I 
like to think that, it is not the habit that makes the monk 2 
the saying goes, but the way in which he lives his chosen ideal 
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Whether you belong to the strict or to the honeyed branch 
matters nothing, it’s the spirit in which you live that counts 
in the economy of God’s mercy and justice. Fr. Redento, there- 
fore, belongs to the “honeyed” order. 

I did not even know the name of the capital of Malta un- 
til I met Fr. Redento. It was the first time I had heard a 
name like his: Redento, which is probably a derivative ef the 
Svanish word “Redentor”’ meaning Redeemer. Fr. Redento was 
sxorn in Valetta, the Capital of Malta, December 27. 1y20. He 
s a big man; I did not get his height, but he must hb? a six- 
‘ooter, and a bit stout, though not too much. Had he not re- 
vealed Nis nationality to me, I would have taken him for an 
Arab or Israeli (to updaie my expressions) on account of his 
viack diamond eyes and jet-black hair. 

“My heart was always for the missions,’ Msgr. Gauci loves 
to declare. When only six years a priest, he organized among 
ne clerics of those days, the “Students’ Missionary League,- 
ais dreamland was Africa. But it was not he who was to ar- 
cide the land of his dreams, to all appearances. When every- 
thing was ready for the Southern Rhodesia assignment, his 
Prior General advised him and his companion to accept a pa- 
rish in Tingo, Arequipa, Peru, South America. Arequipa is 
Peru’s second largest city, famous for its beautiful volcano 
ealled Misti. 

Two Carmelite Maltese Fathers took over the Tingo parish 
on June 6, 1949. Fr. Redento was its first parish-priest and 
stayed in his post for 13 years. Simultaneously with his parish- 
cuties, he had charge of the first Reformatory school for ju- 
venile delinquents where he served as Director for ten long 
years. 

It was in Tingo where I met him, probably end of 1952 or 
early 1953. He was then a very young, dynamic, tireless, al- 
ways busy, always joyful priest proving thereby that he was 
truly the happy missionary that he had always dreamt to be. 
He has other “firsts” to his credit: 

While still in Malta, he became the Spiritual Director of 
the first Praesidium of the Legion of Mary in the Carmelite 
Priory. The praesidium was a men’s praesidium which was 
ealled Mary Mother of the Redeemer. In Tingo, Arequipa (in- 
duced by Fr. McDonald, the Maryknoll priest who did precur- 
sorial work for the envoy there), Fr. Redento organized a !a- 
dies’ praesidium, the first one, not only in Tingo, but in all 
Peru. When the Curia was formed in Arequipa, he recom- 
mended a Peruvian priest by the name of Fr. Nicolas Factor 
Herrera to become Spiritual Director. I still remember his in- 
eecisions to accept that Curia post, for he feared that being a 
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foreigner, his appointment: might not be acceptable to 
Peruvian priests of the area, but he was downright mistaken 
for he later held that position for many years, to the happiness 
of his fellow-priests there. And on the 8th of June 1962 the 
Holy See created a new Prelate of Chuquibamba and Fr. Re- 
dento was appointed the first Prelate of that place. 

“Only people who like to lead a hard life care to do miz- 
sionary work. The life of sacrifice was not unknown to Fr 
Redento. He was brought up the hard way. Here’s the storr 
come from his own lips: “Both my parents were from the work- 
ing class. My mother died when she was only 38 years old. 
My father married again and died in Australia when he was 
66. In all we were 11 brothers and sisters, two are members 
of a Maltese sisterhood and six are married, of whom one die@ 
recently, leaving a family of 13. I studied my primary in the 
Malta Government School. Earning a scholarship, I studied for 
only three years in the Malia Lyceum. With some private les- 
sons in Latin, I joined the Carmelite Order in 1935. Before en- 
tering the Order, I was very impressed by a small prize I earned 
during a contest in Religion. During my school years I had te 
help my father, who at that time had a bakery. Every morning 
I was assigned about five customers to whom I had to carry 
their bread, before going to school, After school, when neces- 
sary I was called to help in the bakery.” 

- As regards his interesting parentage, I remember how Fr 
Redento would receive letters and photos from Malta, and he 
would tell their story. He belonged to a large family but he 
said that Maltese families were large as a whole and what is more 
beautiful, that many, many families are proud to have priest- 
members or religious-sisters among them. He loves his family 
relations very fondly. 

His priestly career did not become any easier. As he <- 
lates, the last three years of theology were done under the 
hardest conditions, because of the constant air-raids, lack of food 
and poor rest. “On various occasions,” he recounts, “during air- 
raids I had near misses... brushes with dead.’ His solemn 
vows were pronounced during a very heavy aid-raid, while al- 
most all those who were invited for the occasion were in the 
air-raid shelter. His ordination took place on August 1, 1943 
at St. John’s Co-Cathedral, Valletta. It was, however, one of 
the biggest ordinations in the history of Malta, he says with 
happy memories. Why? Because 33 were ordained, some for 
the Carmelite Order, and some for other Orders. One of those 
has recently been consecrated Auxiliary Bishop of Malta. His 
name is: Most Rev. Manuel Gerado. E 

- His priestly career went at full speed: In less than a month 
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after Ordination ,his Provincial assigned him to teach Latin 
to their Postulants. These classes eventually grew to what is 
now Mount Carmel High School. During his second year after 
Ordination ,he was a member of the teaching staff of a private 
high school: the Flores College where he taught all the Latin 
and Religion classes. After his summer holidays that year, he 
had a bad attack of appendicitis which almost took his life, 
due to a serious infection. He remembers vividly how, during 
his hospitalization, the surgeon said to him these prophetic 
words: “It seems that God wants something special from you.” 
And Father also remembers gratefully that the doctor spare! 
him of a very dangerous operation. 

Shortly after, he was assigned for two years to a new 
foundation in Malta, in a very backward place at that time. 
But times change and improve, and now that insignificant 
place has become a flourishing small town with a parish. Ané 
for two other years, he was in charge of the Carmelite Third 
Order throughout Malta. 

And now he is the Prelate of Chuquimbamba. Hin conse- 
cration took place on the 30th of April (1967) in the same 
church where he was ordained priest almost 24 years ago. 
As far as I know, prelatures are usually undeveloped territo- 
ries, that is why, even if the take-over would be after the pre- 
lature is on the go, the work is still “nada facil” as Msgr. 
Redento says. But in his hands the development will be af- 
fected and who knows he might still see it transformed into a 
full-fledged Diocese. 

After leaving Peru in 1953 I kept in touch with Msgr: Re- 
dento, but somehow discontinued my correspondence to the 
effect that I lost sight of him till lately. As soon as our cor- 
Tespondence was re-established, I asked him permission to do 
this write-up about him, and like simple people, he said that 
I could write on any anecdotes I may remember about him, 
including those that speak of his defects. Such words revived 
in my mind the definition of humility which I learned from 
somebody, probably a priest: that a humble person is one whe 
sees and judges things as they are, including one’s weaknesses 
as Well as strength. 

I remember well how he “fathered me during my stay in 
Arequipa. He made me stay in the home of a Peruvian lady 
by the name of Dofia Cristina, and Father often came to the 
house just to see how life was treating me. 

He was a portent in the Spanish language which he spoke 
as well as a true Spaniard. I heard him_and his four fellow- 
priests speak the Maltese language, and I was eager to find 
similarity between it and our Tagalog, but I just could not. 
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Rev. Fr. Donato de Genova, OFS 
Cap., first Curia Spiritual Dee 
tor in Peru and S.D. of the 
day-Praesidium" in  Chorilloa, Oe 
ma. 


He gave me a Maltese tessera as souvenir... and the first 
Maltese postal stamps I had seen in my life. 

His ensign in my friendship list is: My Maltese Bishop 
friend now and forever. 


* 173 * REV. FR. DONATO DE GENOVA, O.F.M.Cap 


From the first moment I had a ready identification of 
the beardless Capuchin priest. I oftentimes humorously thougS! 
of him as the smuggled Capuchin priest due to his beardless 
ness. Beards deform somehow the impression of age—they 
grandize it. Beardlessness extenuates it, fortunately so for Fr. 
Donato who impressed me as hopelessly young for his t 
when I met him for the first time. 

Physical features indicate the race to which a person 
longs, and just as every race has its peculiar traces, so, tow 


that I’m almost certain to be able to identify; the Sal 
and the Marian, already in a second conversation. The former 
has the distinctive note of simplicity; the latter, of swee 
and both of joy. Thus, it was easy to guess that Fr. Do 
was a Slave of Mary. In later visits, my first impression of 
was confirmed. He is a follower of the De Montfort’s Trae 
Devotion idea, a slave of Mary, therefore. This fact made hi 
name his praesidium Regina Cordium, a favorite invocation 
the devotees of the Slavery of Love. 
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Many people are poor correspondents; a few are almost 
“epeless, but Fr. Donato is my most hopeless. Here is a lively 
“seerpt of his acknowledgement of his failure at writing: 

July 5, 1962 

My dearest Joaquina, 

On May 27, Feast of the Ascension of Our Lord I 
began to write you a letter, but it did not reach the mail 
because I did not get to finish it. As regards the writ- 
ing of letters I ama hopeless debtor. My own folk tell 
me that when I write it’s a miracle. Well, here Iam... 
and the miracle is wrought. You will perhaps be say- 
ing to yourself: “May he not be satisfied with a small 
miracle, may he be converted into a thaumaturge. The 
truth is that I cannot promise much, because I assure 
you that ['ve grown tired promising much, to myself to 
do something extraordinary, i.e. to write. I imagine 
that I would have to be permanently placed in the cate- 
gory of the ‘buried alive’ of whom Msgr. Quarenghi of 
M. Robinson* who renews his epistolar relations with 
Fr. Stephen. Such people do not write, but they remem- 
ber. If you grant me the honor of comparing me with 
the above mentioned Monsignor, let me tell you that I 
have not forgotten you for one moment. Through your 
letters, those of Msgr. Untiveros and Olga** I have seen 
as in a picture film your difficulties, your trips, your 
triumphs, your complaints and resentments. And if you 
do not take offense let me tell you that I do not deserve 
to have been banished from your epistolar relationships 
with me. I hope that this is not shamelessness. (You 
have committed.the mistake of teaching legionaries to 
become shameless***, and you have not set limits to 
that statement of yours), but the truth is that I miss 
your letters, specially your bits of biography (Vida y 
Milagros, as the Spanish say). How do you expect me 
to go from prodigy-man in the maiter of letters to au- 
thentic miracle-worker if you do not persist in showing 
me the way to become such? What I have said does not 
mean @ reproach to you, neither is it an irony, but only 
my desire that you forget, if only for a while my origin- 
al sin, the most original sin of not writing. I wish there 
was a sacrament that could erase it (the sin).” 


* Author of “The Cardinal,” a novel, 

™ My friends, 

“* I had taught them that they were not to be ashamed of doing good, but ae 
“westsh allows, through a play of words to say “sin verguenza’”’ (not to be ashamed) 
wh sounds the same as “sinverguensa”’ (shameless in the wrong sense), that wae @ 
weree of fun to them. 
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The Capuchins have a quaint way of identifying themsel 
_When they take their religious vows, they drop their baptism: 
. Name and assume another one; they also drop their famil 
name and adopt that of their birthplace instead. The Italia 
place the maternal surname after the paternal one. Fr, De 
nato’s secular name is Giovanni Battista Jose Sebastian Ga- 
bella Corsiglia. His pet names are no less plentiful: Pir 
(from Giuseppino i.e. little Joseph) and Pinocho because i 
winter his nose used to be red like that of the hero of ¢ 
story “Pinocho.” 

Just remember the first two multiples of 11 and you 
get his birthday: January 11, 1922. He was born of Giovan 
Gabella Groce and Rosa Corsiglia Bazzurro, the fifth 
youngest of the Gabella children: Delly, Luigina (a rel 
gious), Aurelio (a priest), and Mario who died in Russia dur 
ing the war. 

He was born in Genova; that is why his Capuchin nan 
is Fr. Donato de Genova. 

He must have been a naughty little boy, for already in t 
Theology years, he still partook of flagrant tricks that were 
result of his joyful temperament. He relates-how one nigt 
for example, a group of the Theology students decided 
frighten the Fathers at the Convent. They represented a moe 
invasion of robbers, with shots and all that sort of defensi 
armaments, and with the sole purpose of frightening the § 
periors, including the Provincial who was guest then. Did > 
purposely fail to relate to me the consequences of that fien¢ 
ish mischief of the naughty team? I do not know. For on 
thing, Fr. Donato must have enjoyed giving vent to his f 
vorite pastime—shooting. Lined up with it are also meck 
anics and swimming. Like a true Italian, he loves classic 
music. 

Fr. Donato is a post-war priest—he was ordained by #& 
Eminence, Jesuit Cardinal Pedro Boetto, Archbishop of Gen 
va. His initiations into the priesthood were grand: he 
Chaplain of Labor at the port of Genova and later, for one yeat 
Chaplain of a large hospital in Genova called “Duchessa G6 
liera.” But his spiritual ambitions craved for more, so he am 
plied to go to the Missions. Thus was he sent to Peru in i$ 
where he became parish-priest of St. Peter’s church in Cho 
rillos, Lima, where I met him. He does some teaching in th 
secondary schools and in the Seminary and is Archdiocess 
Director of the Christian Doctrine Confraternity. 

He’s a linguist with a command of his native Italian, Sp 
wish, French, Latin, English and a bit of Greek. 

Fr. Donato foreshadowed the “aggiornamento” ideal lor 
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“tore the beloved Pope John XIII ascended the papal throne. 
“eady in the 50’s, Father loved, at least in desire, to. go about 
rough the streets without the priestly garb, but he was pru- 
=nt to add: “but only outside of Peru” in order to avoid scan- 
“ais and misinterpretations at a time when the up-dating of 
Se Church mas not yet universally conceived. 

Travelling around the world has been—still is—one of his 
@eams. He did not miss the opportunity of visiting Brasil on 
=< occasion of the International Eucharistic Congress which 
Mek place in Rio de Janeiro in July 1955. How happy our 
“anion then! His companion was his fellow-Spiritual Director 
“2mnon Untiveros whom he fondly loves. I remember vividly 
“©w molest Fr. Donato was with the ejecta from the exhaust 
wees of those rickety public buses in Rio. He felt that he-~- 
wss forced to inhale smoke all the time—what nuissance! 

His legionary career is accounted for in the Chapter “The 
2nd of the Soles” (Cfr. Part I, Chapter VI) but the remaining 
“tz on hand about him are no less enthralling. 

To my query how he became a legionary, Fr. Donato gave 
S® this surprise-answer: “I was won to the Legion by Joa- 
“ma Lucas, that darling legionary who knew how to make 
wen the Legion discipline appear charming.” 

Of course, “beauty lies on lookers’ eyes,” and to him I ap- 
wsred charming in my explanations. I thank the Lord for 
Swing given him’ that happy impression. Truth to tell, given 
“= youth and his joyfulness, at the time of our preparatory 
“eeting I wondered deep in my heart whether he would ap- 
weye and accept the Legion. At first sight, young people 
== usually repelled by the sober aspect of the Legion disci- 
mine. 


Iam glad therefore, to confirm my own opinion that one 
“Seon why recruiting is not successful many times is this: 
“s* legionaries tend to picture the Legion to their recruits 
© sacrifie and nothing but sacrifice and merit without end, 
“stead of just portraying it as joy from a to z, for, after all, 
“st is the kernel of the truth. For, what joy can surpass 
®= service of the Lady Beautiful, Mother of Love Itself? Dis- 
“pime is necessary, it is true, but to present it naked, with- 
= Ms sugar-coat of promise and success results in a delusicu 
“== which it is hard to extricate the sad victim. 

In his assessment of the Legion values, Fr. Donato places 
“smpline as No. 2. These are the things he likes best-in the 
en in the order of preference: “the Marian spirit, the dis 
“weme and the heroism of the legionary apostolate.” To him, 
“eeism is the slow, unassuming, constant beat of duty which 
weeually consumes the legionary fire of effort and enthusiasm. 
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He was my first big thrill when he became the first C 
cil Spiritual Director of the first Curia in Peru, that of C 
Coronata which was set up in Chorrillos, the seat of his par 
At present he has three Praesidia under his care. 

I asked him what he says or does that makes people 
mark: “It is so like Fr. Donato to have said or done this 
that!” He replied: I imagine nothing good. It might be 
bothers to neighbors and the explosions of my bad temper 

In my sentimental register, he is marked as the 
beardless Capuchin Spiritual Director who called me a dar 
legionary because I presented the Legion with charm .. 
probably with warmth, too. I remember, too, his indictme 
against girls who wore the short skirts that heralded the rn 
skirts of today. 


* * * * * * 


174 * OLGA LEONOR VERGARA GONZALEZ DE CHOY 

Olga, alias Olguita, lives right across the church. She® 
daily church-goer and communicant. And she is a leis 
lady besides. With those ircumstances surrounding a life 
expected to find her name registered in all parish associat 
But no; Olga had never become involved in any of them 
often wondered whether she had refused to join or whee 
she had just been overlooked by the recruiters. 

Olga was therefore, virgin soil where thé Legion of 
could sow high-quality seeds. Being married to a conge= 
husband and being well-to-do in life, she had all the chs 
to devote her entire life to the apostolate, to allow her 
to be developed in full by an association that boasts of 
singular ability to squeeze out its members’ potentialities. 

Fr. Donato gave her the “Victories of the Legion” pam 
let to read. She says she read it, liked it much and dec 
to join her maiden organization. The time a secretary 
in writing the Minutes is not considered a part of the lem 
ary substantial work and few could be in a better posi 
to find the “eztra” time needed for secretaryship. She 
expectedly appointed first secretary of Regina Cordium, 
first praesidium in Chorrillos, and she did a wonderful joo 
that position. Her knowledge of both typing and stenogra 
enhanced her secretarial work. Having proven her abilities 
devotion, she was appointed to one position after another. 
became President of the Junior Praesidium which she loved 
mother, and twice Treasurer in it. At present she is ine 
bent treasurer somewhere. She belonged to my “Friday 
sidium” described in Part I, Chapter VI. 

I never suspected that she is not a Peruvian. I lear 
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what she is an Ecuadorian during my last days of stay in Peru 
when she introduced me to her Ecuadorian relatives. Olga 
was born in Guayaquil, Ecuador. She is March-born, the 4th 
of March to be more precise, Feast of St. Casimir. She mar- 
ried young, at 20, on the very feastday of Our Lady of Guada- 
lupe in 1937 in Lima. Her husband, Don Alberto Choy is a 
refined, Chinese gentleman who joined Catholicism a coupe 
of years ago, the quiet type of a man who loves nothing better 
than wife and home. The couple is childless. They were my 
eracious hosts during my second stay to Peru. They live in a 
beautiful modern house in Chorrillos, opposite the Church of 
St. Peter. } 

Olga gave me the impression that she was petted every- 
where. Her husband idolizes her; her in-laws spoil her. She 
feels at home with her Chinese in-laws and they with her. 
She took me once to them and we had a sumptuous Chinese 
dinner. She knew how to use the chopsticks and she could 
understand them with a bit of Chinese that she seems to know. 
Her mother died during her early years, her father still lives. 
She was brought up by grandparents who must have spoiled 
her. 

But Olguita does not misuse these bounties of the Lord; 
on the contrary, she is devoted to Him. She spends her free 
hours at the parish office, helping. When Fr. Donato says 
that he’s afraid he does nothing but bother his neighbor, he 
must have Olga’s ever readiness back of his mind. He runs 
te her for many odd little parochial works. 

Olga is an accomplished housekeeper. She has culinary 
abilities, she loves to bake cakes which she shares with friends 
She knows'the weaknesses in the line of food of the priests 
in her parish, and she delights in “spoiling” them on occasions. 

There’s a Spanish saying which goes this way: “Ni feo sin 
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Msgr. Casas, Bishop of Imm 
snapped by Charlie Chen a 
occasion’ of the celebration of 
cila Dominis Silver Jubilee 
at St. John the Baptist 
Pinaglabanan, San Juan, 
Monsignor founded this 
He is talking with his fit 
cillans. 


gracia, ni guapo sin tacha.” (There's not a person so 
that he does not have a redeeming grace, nor a person so 
tiful that he hasn’t some defect). I classify my dear 
Olga on the “guapo” side and take notice of the only 
thing that mars her career on earth, if we may say so: 
herself reveals that she is very sensitive and much given 
sleep. She’d give the impression of being a “lazy bug” 
very fond of her bed, and she finds it hard to wake up at 
a.m. Many people are addicts to wine; Olga could be 
humorously that she is an addict of sleep. 


* 175. * MOST REV. ARTEMIO G. CASAS, D.D. 


We: were a group of six girls (whom our professors j 
called “The Merry Widows”) going to a Metaphysics class 
the U.S.T. in the year 1932, under the late Rev. Dr. Angel 
Blas, O.P.. There was a lone male student in that class of 
We called him Casas. 

We all, including Casas, were fans of that star-intelli 
of our beloved Metaphysics professor. ‘We enjoyed his e 
thing—a lock of his hair which he kept on fondling with 
nine-like vanity during -his lectures to us; his jay-w 
along the corridors on the way to class and to the S 
building where he resided; his chain-smoking interrupted 
by class hours; his thunderous shrill voice that echoed 
the halls of that wing of the building; his antipathy for 
sophisticated boys on the one hand and his high praises 
bright students like our columnist Teodoro F. Valencia on 
other; his voracity in reading, specially novels for which 


was constituted a member of the Board of Priests who are. , 
‘censor librorum”; and his ample cultural background which . 
) put him in the pedestal of glory (known to but a few, alas! ). 
“We called ourselves “Blas-istas’ in our devotion to him. 


Casas was a quiet, unassuming, conscientious lad. What 

® could he do amidst so many girls? Fr. Blas had a special es- 

‘teem for him. Understandably so. For, he was a deserving stu- 

dent; moreover, he was a loyalist of San Juan de Letran Col- 

lege where he graduated high school. He must have earned 

a loyalty medal for having stuck to that college all through 
is elementary and high schooling. 

The “merry widows” missed him when he left the Meta- 
physies class. We gossiped about him with Fr. Blas who re- 
vealed to us that he was contemplating the priesthood. We. 
followed him askance in his Seminary days. He was therefore 
my contemporary at the U.S.T. but not my co-graduate, . This ... 
constitutes one of the retrospective prides of my life... 


Msgr. Casas was born on a 20th—October. He was or- 
vained on another 20th. The late Archbishop of Manila, His 
Fxcellency Most Rev. Michael J. O'Doherty, the Legion Patron, 
made him a priest for ever, according to the order of Melchise- 
dec on March 20, 1938 at the historial Manila Cathedral in In- 
tramuros. His first priesthood assignment was Acting Parish- 
priest of San Roque, Cavite. Did Msgr. Casas, at that. time, 
eet the Lord’s hint that in later years he was to be the first 
Bishop of the Cavitefios? I have no idea what his reply to 
this question could be. 

Rightly or wrongly, I oftentimes imagine explanations and 
reasons of God's ways and dispositions. And as I read in 
Msgr. Casas’ “curriculum vitae’ its highly interesting items, I 
say to myself: “The Lord must have known how impatient the 
young Fr. Casas could have grown if He had not allowed the 
race of developments that marked his career. His promotions 
had the tempo of a valse or mazurka beat.” Thus, Acting 
Parish-priest of Intramuros, Manila, six years; Parish-priest uf. 
Tayuman parish, six years, Chancellor, Domestic Preelate in. 
1926: Rector of the Metropolitan Cathedral of Manila, 1952, | 
Viear-General of Manila, 1960 and consecrated Bishop of Imus, 
February 24, 1962. : ‘ 

I smiled when I read this piece of information from him: 
“First heard about the Legion of Mary from Sister Joaquina 
Lucas, before World War II. She. lent me a Spanish handbook.” 
t could hardly believe it was I who offered him the “aperitif.” 
Much less could I believe his’ first reactions to the’ Legion, 
which were, in his own words; . “opposition .. then, slowly 
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painstakingly, approval.” The late Archbishop of Manila did 
not let a priest pass by in front of him without inducing him 
to the Legion (Cfr. Chapter I, Part I) Kow come, therefore, 
that the young Fr. Casas was not nudged by the very Bishop 
who made him a priest? My imagination could not catch up 
with the escapism of Fr. Casas. But all’s well that ends well, 
and his legionary record after “conversion” became as heart- 
warming as a beautiful dream come true. 

His first Praesidium was Ancilla Domini, in San Juan Pa- 
rish, in 1943. Four extension workers were entrusted the task 
of “converting” him—Salvador Mendoza and Apolonio Abola 
of Paco, and Corazon Mendiola and Natividad Inocentes 
of Mandaluyong. He was the “lone” defender of his case, and 
to all appearances, the overpowering appeals of the four repre- 
sentatives of the Curia were too strong to resist and he “suc- 
cumbed” and ended up with his attitude of “highest commen- 
dation” as he put it. His praesidium Ancilla Domini continues 
to be the dream-praesidium that he created, and the legion- 
aries remember him with unfailing joy.* His other Legion 
outposts were Intramuros, Quiapo and Tayuman. In each place, 
he fathered senior and junior Praesidia, with accent on the 
latter. 

He was the beloved Manila Junior Curia Spiritual Director 
for many many years and his spirit lives after him in the said 
Curia until now. 

It must have been in Intramuros that I first met the young 
Casas, my classmate, already in priestly garb and dignified 
mien. But now he no longer looked sober and quiet. My first 
thought on seeing him was that he had outlived his shyness in 
reference to the “merry widows” of old. Now he was a fulil- 
fiedged Pastor, chirpy... and communicative... and as spark- 
ling as Christmas lights. I remember very well that it was 
his lot to take over that un-celebrated Intramuros praesidium 
which could have been buried more than twice, and from night 
to day, he transformed it into a “living wire.’ That much T 
remember faithfully and cheerily. During those days I cited 
Fr. Casas opportunely or inopportunely, as St. Paul would say, 
to all priests to prove to them what a Spiritual Director can 
do ,and what his role is in the Legion system... and how true 
that the Praesidium is what its priest wants it to be. Fr. Casas’ 
“magic” over that half-dead praesidium was a tangible proof. 
There was no gainsaying to that. 

I am sure that my classmate Casas never imagined that 
in later years, he’d be exchanging letters with-me. But we did. 


® This year (1968) the “‘Ancillaws” eolebrate their Silver Jubilee as legionaries, 


When I was in Mexico, I received several letters from the 
pr Fr. Casas. Here is a specimen-excerpt of his fascinating 
style: 

“My dear Sister Joaquina, 

“1 thank you very much for your very spicy stories 
about the Mexican propaganda system. I think your 
letters will ‘Mexicanize’ me in no time; in fact, I am 
now a lover of Mexico more than ever before... I like 
the Mexican chili con carne, the Mexican gaiety .. 
everything about Mexico particularly the very funny 
‘ESTAMOS LOCOS’* bill at a dry-goods store. This cer- 
tainly made me laugh, and I could continue laughing up 
to this time were you only here to see me do it. I won't 
if I shall have to do it alone. I might be another ‘loco’ 
that is, if I am not one yet. What do you say about 
this?” (From an undated letter of 1948) 

He was particularly amused by the story of the “Estamos locos” 
bill which was as follows: There was a sale in a downtown dep- 
artment store. In one of the sections of the sale (men’s 
clothes) the price tag was set prominently in the very middle . 
of the board and just below the price tag, the bill read: “Es 
tamos locos!”* I enjoyed the humor so much that I passed it on 
to all my correspondents those days. 

Fr. Casas never forgot to give me news about his Junior 
Curia. Sometimes, he would assign me to write to each one 
of his Curia officers. I don’t remember how obedient I was 
to his assignment. 

But one of his letters said: 

“I must thank you in a very special way for men- 
tioning the names of our Junior Curia officers, one by 
one. Just wait till I have the chance to read part of 
your letter to them (just that part which concerns 
them), and see how they turn pink, then green, then 
red, as they hear their names mentioned by our very 
dear Legion Envoy.” e 

I could follow the progress of the Manila Junior Curia through 
his correspondence. He was proud of his officers. In his let- 
ter of October 5, 1948, he said: 

“Let me repeat to you the officers: 

Bienvenido Valdez, President 

Estanislao Aragon, Vice-President 

Adoracion Trinidad, Secretary 

Ana Morales, Treasurer.” 

In the postcript of this same letter he gave me the happy news 
of Fr. Angel de Blas’ being elected as new Rector Magnificus 
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of the U.S.T. and the late Fr: Jesus Castafion, as Vice-Rector. 

I did not merit the grace to secure the first-hand whole- | 
sale information that I would have wanted, but scrap newsies_ 
from “retail vendors” are never wanting. There is this one,. 
for example. A Parish Council wanted a message and a photo © 
from him for a souvenir town fiesta program. Fr. Casas sent — 
them thoughtfully his message plus a group photo in which he — 
was eating. He certainly did not want to be mistaken for a7 
political candidate who distributes photos to left and to right. . 

He must iove to keep souvenirs. Linda Sanz who visited him ~ 
not. so long ago told me thrillingly how he showed to her his — 
well-kept albums of collections of letters, programs, even tele- 
grams. He’d be a good archivist and historian, I said to my- 
self. 

He was leaving his San Juan parish then. He made his 
“Last Will and Testament” verbally in this unique manner: 
He calied some of the ladies who helped him much in the care ~ 
of the altar linens and other church works. He then showed ‘* 
them the images inside the church and he “bequeathed” to 
each one those images saying: “Ana or Maria, so and 30, 
I leave you that image (pointing to it) but make sure not to 
take it out from its place there.” 

Unlike Linda, my friend, I did not have the fortune 
of meeting him in his episcopal residence. I had a mind to 
see him before leaving for Indonesia. Twin sister Pacita and 
myself scheduled a visit to him in Imus. Unluckily, he was 
not in that day. We left him a note, and on January 5, 1963 
he penned one more charming letter to us, as follows: 

“My dear Sisters Joaquina and Pacita, 

“When I came back home yesterday at about 10:30 
a.m. and I read the note which you left on my table, 

I felt bit culpable and sorry for having lost the occa- 
sion to welcome you to this new house and make you 
feel at home. But what could I do? I had just come 
from the Parish of Thirteen Martyrs City in order to 
fix an important parish business in that place. it turns 
out that that official name of Thirteen Martyrs will 
have to be changed to Fourteen Martyrs, because the 
14th is the very Parish-priest who has no church nor 
chapel, for the saying of the Holy Sacrifice of the altar, 
neither has he a house to live in. 

“IT believe that the irregularity which I found in 
that parish is partly due to me. You will remember 
that d:was Chancelor of Manila, and even Vicar-Gen- 
veral, (I:think) when that Parish of “The Thirteen Mar- 
tyrs” was canonically erected. From my table at tire 
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Archbishop’s office in Manila, I could see nothing but 

statistics and names... and consequently, the erection of 

the new parish was approved. But now that I am the 

Bishop of the place, I see the situation at close range, — 

and although late, I verify my past error. Help me then 

to pray to God so that I may be able to solve the prob- 

lem, 

“Do you like to come back on the 14th of the month? 

Good. I'll be waiting for. you. In the meantime, sa- 

yonara, and dopo una settimana. 

“Blessing you ex corde, yours in JMJ 
“Signed + A. G. CASAS” 

This is one of two letters that I have received from Bishop 
Casas up to the moment of doing this loving write-up. The 
then Fr. Casas has not changed at all in the matter of corres- 
pondence. We all know that one of the simplest and effective 
ways of keeping friends is by cultivating friendship through 
correspondence. Msgr. Casas is awfully good at it. 

One common impression of all—“retailers” included is that 
Msgr. Casas is a jolly man. I perfectly agree with that as- 
sessment. Without a cigar in his mouth, he always grins 
like a champion. Isn’t every good Bishop a champion of joys 
in the service of the most worthwhile ideals in this side’ of 
earth? And joy is the keynote to success. vi) 

His label in my heart is: “The classmate who became & 
Bishop.” by gor eee 

Ri) Bote SO my 
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There are persons whom we know and yet don’t know in 
a way; they lie in our minds, so to speak until we give them 
the nudge (“Kalabit” in Tagalog) of “Actualization.’ Msgr. 
Pacis has been one such person in relation to me. Although 
his was a familiar pre-World War II name to me, it was only 
about a decade ago that he became “registered” with me, ,His 
letter dated November 16, 1958 reveals the story of the start of 
our friendship. I transcribe it in toto because it is typical of 
his easy, lucid, friendly style of. writing: 7 
“November 16, 1958 
“Dear Sister Joaquina: . F, he 
«9 make the record straight, you have never once 
written to me, nor I to you. No correspondence - has 
come to.a halt, for none. has ever started. Yours of 
th 11th and this.of mine can begin a series. And I 
shall not regret it. 4a 
“Thank you very much. for your comforting message 
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sogon and everywhere else.’ I hope it were true. I have 
gone to three places only: Manila, Naga and Sorsogon. 
I fail to see what is tn that word ‘everywhere.’ Words? 
I have never been to Legion congresses and have not 
gone to Sr. Elvira of the Senatus. You have to come 
to the Philippines to discover what no one has ever sus- 
pected nor ever thought of. 

“IN BATTLE ARRAY has its own story. I shall not 
tell it now. But your congratulating me for it is one 
thing I shall treasure. Considered against the back- * 
ground of IN BATTLE ARRAY’s story, your congratula- 
tions and most specially your ‘pleasre of disiributing 
LOTS of it’ speak very highly of the regard in which you 
hold the booklet . and disarm me from administering 
the spanking you asked for. Surely it will please you to 
learn that said booklet has been translated into Chinese, 
and has been honored by Bro. Cecil de. Sousa with an 
edition in India for India. 

“The big events in December? Oh, yes. {f am look- 
ing forward to ’em. Till then, again thank you very 
much. Pray for me always. 

“In Mary, 
“Ff. C./PACIS) CMs 
If my file does not deceive me, there seems to have beea 
another big lull The second letter from the then Fr. Pacis 
(as testified by my file) is dated seven years after the above- 
mentioned letter. 
And this one seems to have been caused by another little 
“nudge” of mine. i badly needed a priest-adviser for this 
nt work. His name was suggested to me? I wrote him 1 
Ser of appeal. Here was his precious reply: . 
“September 10,65 
‘Dear Sister Joaquina: 

“Yours of September (this means no 1)—I had to wait 
jor an answer. Mainly because of work-pressure. And 
lime-pressure, teo. 

“The letter was a surprise. I did never expect one 
from you. Much less for the purpose you asked. But 
it was a most welcomed and most pleasant surprise. 

“The call is clear. You must write. Born or made 
matters little. The point is that you have something 
to say. And unless you say, nobody els2 will. 

“Your choice of topics from “a” to “n” ts excellent. 

All are interesting. 
“The suggested titles do not appeal, at least, to me. 
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For a title I would cull from the Handbook an apt and 


fitting phrase like: 2 
“IN HIGH ENTERPRISE FOR GOD, 
. or 


ADVENTURING FOR CHRIST” 
“Of course, the familiar, journalistic, conversation- 
al style... spiced with anecdotes... humor... 
“This much for today. If you have not yet started, 
its time that you do. If a cammand is needed and if i 
can command, you have it here and now. What you 
have to do, do quickly. 
“See you at the Hospicio... and see how far you are 
in the new writing job... for Mary and her Legion. 
“Prayers and blessings 
“Signed. T. C. PACIS, C.M.” . 

Fr. Pacis was not the only priest who persuaded me to 
write. There were LOTS of others—and even Bishops—who 
did. But I never was sufficiently induced, that is, I was 
persuaded in theory but I never set myself to do what I had to 
do. It had to be Fr. Pacis, whose “push” I have imagined 
strong as a bull’s to have given the final GO to either my 
laziness or shyness or what other “complex-for-not-writing” 
was in me. 

He was God-sent. Not that he agreed with everything. 
Precisely, one of his qualities as adviser is that he says point- 
blank what’s what with this or that. “Disagreement is natu- 
ral,’ he said in an early letter of his as adviser, as if to pre-. 
pare me for right attitudes as regards his corrections. “And — 
healthy,” he added. “No two independent minds meet without 
disagreeing. They disagree in order to agree. You may agree 
with me or not; I don’t mind.” 

We exchanged lots of letters—with agreements and dis-. 
agreements. But certainly he never failed to encourage when 
there were reasons for it. And I take for granted that his 
encouragements oiled very much the machine of my amateurish 
journalistic capacities. Here are some “oily” excerpts which 
kept me going, going, going, untii he became a Bishop. 

—“I] read and re-read with gusto what you have writ- 
ten with gusto. It has warmth, freshness, humor and 
romance. I like the whole .. both the literature and. 
‘andthe substance. But if I were the author, I would 
entitle it: the Romance of the soy sami in the Philip- 
pines.’ . 
—‘Your letters: are like peer spells. They are be- 
coming part of my life. And I am learning to look 
forward to them... specially the installments of your 
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Legion story. 

—"I am glad we are making some progress. I don’t 

see why you have io.lean so much on ‘censors. They - 
rhyme with ‘scissors. ? 

—"“T enjoy your pieces. They make me think; they lift 

me up, challenge my critical judgment (there isn’t 
much,of it) and keep me in good company. 
—'‘The whole is heart-warming reading. I like your 
observations, your insights into persons and events. 
And thank you for inserting a paragraph about my 
Legion career. I feel a part of its history .. and I 
think I deserve mention, modesty aside. 
—“It would seem Legionary Envoyship should end in 
book-authorship. There is material of experience rich 
for keeps between covers. ° 

—“I enjoy the spices of humor. Specially, the one on 
Laredo and the pig’s story. And other trivia, like 
Murray’s being mistaken for a priest and you as *ja- 
ponesa, ete. 

—"I have taken the floor .. and I shall end by urging 

you to go on... with the LEGIONARY VIGNETTES 

I am looking forward to the forthcoming instaliments. 
Will you have any objection if I pass my copy on to 
some legionaries for their edification and reading 
pleasures and also for suggestions?” 

Little did Msgr. Pacis dream that his copious encourage - 
ments like the ones mentioned above, fuelled the enthusiasms 
which overflowed into those three articles which I wrote later 
on the occasion of his elevation to the episcopacy. 

Msgr, Pacis is a new Bishop. Step by step, in liturgical 
feremonies which are as simple as they are noble, the then 
Pather Pacis became a full-fledged Bishop on January 25, 1967 
at the San Vicente de Paul parish church in San Marcelino 
Manila. 

The altar looked heavenly that day. Mary’s lordly image 
seemed to be looking on at the practise-heaven-on-earth cere- 

_ monies taking place at her feet then. The blue-white decora- 
tions and lights reminded me of the blue celestial graces that 
rain down from the immaculate regions of unalloyed happiness. 

The serene majestic Consecration rites followed by the hu- 
man feature of the divine event, the grand testimonial banquet 
held at the Fiesta Pavilion of the Manila Hotel, constituted his 
initiation into the episcopacy. ° 

About a month later, on February 19, 1967, was the Instal- 
lation. I was invifed to this act, but having an’ aero-phobia, , 
I declined. However, Bishop Pacis himself, described it to me 
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in his enthusiastic-as-ever-but-more-than-usual letter of March 
2, as follows: 

“Because of clouds and rain our plane had to circle 
four times over Tacloban airport and landed one hour 
behind schedule. But the crowd was there: Bishops, 
clergy, religious, government officials and delegations 
from parishes. A long motorcade along a 12-kilometer 
highway, lined on both sides by people and school chil- 
dren, passing under welcome arches up to the Cathedral, 
packed to its 3-thousand capacity for the installation 
and Pontifical Mass. 

“The First Lady was there. As I passed by, I blessed 
her, and she smiled graciously. 

“I hit my residence at 7:30 p.m., took a bath and 

hurried to the Divine Word University gym in Tacloban 
for the testimonial dinner attended by 1,200 guests. A 
program followed that lasted till 11:30. I went to bed 
at 1:00 a.m., slept soundly my first night, and at dawn 
woke up on the right side of the bed. 
* “In a matter of hours, I spoke three times: one at 
the civic reception at the airport as a response to the 
City Mayor’s and the Governor’s speech of welcome; a 
second, a 10-minute homily in church; and the third, du- 
ring the after dinner program. And quite successfully in 
all three: thanks to God. 

“The Bishop’s residence is atop a 20-meter hill, built 
on solid rock; silent and secluded, overlooking vales 
and in the distance the seas. I like the place, fertile 
for seeds of contemplation to germinate. I am sure you 
will like it, too. 

“These are days of calls, days of meeting people, of 
readjusting myself to the new situation. The legion- 
aries have come and are more than happy. They booked 
me for their council meetings and the coming Acies. 

“The Governor, a chip off the Romualdez block, a 
staunch and staltwart Catholic, paid a call and briefed 
me on the socio-economic problems of the island. My 
eyes were opened to new problems I never before 
dreamed of. We shall work, Bishop and Governor, hand 
in hand. 

“Receive my blessing. And remember me in the 
Lord. 

as ever... 
Sgd. + T. C. PACIS, C.M. 
Msgr. Pacis is a writer of note. He writes for “The Rain- 
bow,” a monthly magazine for Christian renewal; for “Vincu- 
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lum,” the Naga Major Seminary journal; for “Mary’s Ar- 
my,’ a national Marian magazine. He used to write for the 
Naga Cathedral “Chimes,” for secular papers, too like “The 
Bicol Examiner,” and others. He is a terrific correspondent. 
His letters sparkle with human and divine interests, with friend- 
liness and priestliness. He gives the impression of answering 
every letter he receives. 

What his encouragements have done to me only God can 
tell. Encouragement is indeed an ingredient—a major one for 
success. In connection with the topic of “encouragements,” 
I am reminded of our exchange of experiences about the “FA- 
MOUS WRITERS SCHOOL” of America. Here’s Msgr. Pacis* 
side about the story: 

“I dont know what your correspondent from Fa- 
mous Writers School told you. I took the Aptitude Test 
myself a year ago.. and in a letter dated July 8, 1965 
(which I treasure) the registrar,-Donald T. Clark, my 
corrector and correspondent was very kind and tempt- 
ing. He _ said: 

‘I note that your grade is B. This is a superior 
mark, received by only a minority of those who take 
the test... It indicates that you treat words and ide- 
as with respect, that you have a feeling for effect, that 
you enjoy the satisfaction of creative challenge. Whe- 
ther you’re now ready to turn this aptitude into crea- 
tive attainment is a question that only you can answer.’ 

“I was not ready. So I did not answer. I was con- 
tented with my mark. That was all I wanted to know. 
Just the same I come to congratulate you. We belong 
to the same school,” 

I had told Msgr. Pacis about my happiness in having passed 
the test, with a superior grade, too. Like him, “that was all I 
needed to know.” Next to Msgr. Pacis’ “pumpings’ of encour- 
agement, I owe that school my ever-increasing self-confidence 
at writing. 

Msgr. Pacis’ writings make delightful reading. Here is one 
sample. It was written in a letter to me on the occasion of 
the Foundation of the “Daughters of Mary, the Mother of the 
Church,” a new Religious Congregation founded in Naga on 
October 11, 1966. He described the event in the following man- 
ners: 

“You could have witnessed an apotheosis. For so, 
it was. Apotheosis is my word for it. Without exagge- 
geration. Music band. Cadets on line. Naga’s four 
hundred. Colegialas... Atheneans... Seminarians and 
the clergy. Ateneo gym where the mass and reception 
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_ ceremonies were held was packed to capacity: about 
2,000. And in the midst of all this splendor: 8 white- 
robed and white headrressed postulants with Mother 
Superior-Mistress-Foundress Victorina Vicente embarked 

on @ new mission. 

“Too apotheosic to start with. De tejas abajo, hu- 
manly speaking, at all appearances, it was a success. 
‘Phenomenal... beyond the fondest expectation.” 

Msgr. Pacis’ greatest and latest contribution in the line of 
letters is his translation of the Missal into the Bicol dialect, a 
180-page volume which is now on sale only to priests, as there 
are limited copies. 

Like many modern writers, he signs his name without using 
any capital letters, and allows his budding writers to do the 
same. And he uses pen-names, one of which is T. de la Paz. 

Msgr. Pacis is a multi-faceted man. His interests range froin 
playing pingpong, to shaping human destinies that a Seminary 
Rectory implies, with the intermediates of legionary priest, 
artist, organizer, and cursillista. 

At his Consecration Testimonial banquet, Dean Marcos He- 
rras. the toastmaster, introducing him as the evening’s honoree 
said, that the curriculum vitae of Msgr. Pacis as seen in the 
program did not include items that were his keepsake. He 
went on to relate that Bishop Pacis and he were classmates 
for some years; that, the young Teotimo was at first a ping- 
pong player, later a volley-ball player, still later a ‘‘killer,” 
who earned that title because of his ability to defeat his com- 
petitors at play. 

His legionary career is most outstanding. His Legion wan- 
derings from 1943-1958 were ag varied as circus team’s, for they 
took him to all regions of the Philippines except Mindanao: 
from Manila to Mandaluyong, San Juan, Malabon to Naga, tu 
Sorsogon, to Calbayog, Jaro, Dumaguete, in short from Baguio 
to Dumaguete. In those 15 years, he directed city and rural 
Praesidia: English, Tagalog and Bicol Praesidia. He had un- 
der his directorship a Junior Curia, a Senior Curia, a Comitium 
and a Senatus. In the Major Seminary where he was Rector 
for many years, he organized eight Praesidia, composed of ALL 
major seminaries. These eight praesidia which are affiliated to 
the Naga Sub-Curia have made a world-record. 

Msgr. Pacis is ever happy to recall that he Recaely a leg- 
ionary a week before he became a priest. .- 

His “In Battle Array,’ (referred to elsewhere), a sete of 
AHocutiones for the year round, is used as-a reference for pres- 
1dents who’ are handicapped in giving .allocutions. Four ed:- 
tions have been printed and the book is still in demand. This 
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book came into existence almost without his knowledge, this 
way: The then Fr. Pacis had the custom of preparing his al- 
locutions in written form. He never attended a meeting with- 
out such a preparation. When he could not attend, he’d send 
his allocutio to the President with a written apology for his 
absence (what lesson for the absentees!). He gave a copy of 
each of his allocutions to his President. In the course of time, 
the copies mounted to a pile, good enough for a bound volume, 
#0, the President sent it to press... and then notified him. The 
thing was done. This particular work of Msgr. Pacis is inter- 
nationally known. 

Now he is a “Cursillista,” too. Just as he tells the legion- 
aries with pride that he became a legionary before becoming 
a priest, now he tells the Cursillistas that he became a Cur- 
sillista before he became a Bishop. In a doctrinal talk deli- 
vered at the Grand Archdiocesan Ultreya, Carmel Church, Naga 
City, February 12, 1967, Msgr. Pacis said in part: 

“For many a layman the Cursillo means conver- 
sion—either from a life of sin to a life of grace, or from 
an attitude of self-complacency to one of total commit- 
ment. But for me as a priest, it was more of a disco- 
very than a conversion. I discovered that God is not 
so dead as some people today think He is, and that re- 
ligion is still a living, dynamic factor to be reckoned 
with in the life of modern man. 

“Hilaire Belloc, one of my favorite English essay- 
ist, once remarked that some of our sweetest songs are 
songs of exile. In Salve Regina, for instance, we sing as 
“banished children of Eve, mourning and weeping in 
this valley of tears.” In “O Salutaris”, we sing as away 
from our homeland, asking the Lord that “vitam sine | 
termino nobis donet in patria.” In Mother Dear, we 
sing as ‘far from heaven, wandering over life’s tempes- 
tuous sea.” : 

“But Cursillo songs are of a different style. They 
are popular melodies. They are songs that sparkle, 
songs that expand the muscles and tickle the ribs, songs 
that radiate joy and enthusiasm. 

“And songs in the Cursillo style are elements in the 
anatomy of perseverance. I make bold to say that as 
long as a Cursillista sings, he will remain faithful and 
true. But the moment he no longer sings the songs he 
once loved to sing in the Cursillo, either he is dead or’ 
his heart has betrayed him. 

Msgr. Pacis is a promoter of art. To quote Angel Dy: 

“If today we have artists in the seminary in pric 
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tically every field, it is because we had a Fr. Pacis. As 

Rector, he encouraged his seminarians to develop their 

artistic talents and skills. He organized contests from 

lantern-making to painting, from essay-writing to poe- 
try, from solos to choral singing. 

“He proved that the literary artist, the organizer 
and the busy Rector could dabble in architecture with 
a forte in landscaping. Proofs of this are the basket- 
ball and tennis courts, the interior gardens, the prome- 
nade and the monument of St. Vincent de Paul. These 
and the paved inside road are now landmarks. in Con- 
cepcion—a tribute to the architect in him.” : 
One of his priestly dreams was an association of all the 

Bicolano priests. To crystallize his dream, he organized the © 
then known ASESAC (Asociacion de Sacerdotes Exalumnos del — 
Seminario Achidiocesano de Caceres) now known as the Union 
of the Bicol Clergy (UBC) on July 19, 1958, Feast of St. Vincent 
Ge Paul. In the 1965 plenary session of the ASESAC, it was 
resolved to erect a monument to commemorate the 100 years 
of the Vincentians in Naga (1865-1965) and it was Fr. Pacis’ 
job to implement the resolution. In connection with this pro- 
ject, he jokingly commented: “Once implemented, I was e- 
titled to rest (but not to rust).” 

I know a Father Rector who in every commencement exer- 
cise in the Seminary addresses the parents in the audience 
this way: “You have five, six, ten children. I have 260, (or 
whatever the number would be.)” And his refrain always re- 
minded me of my own belief that every full-grown man wants 
to feel a father. But a priest specially a Seminary Rector, is 
doubly so, for he fathers his seminarians’ temporal interests 
in a way, and he fathers their souls in every sense. 

For eight years, Msgr. Pacis was Rector of the Holy Rosary 
Major Seminary, Concepcion, Naga City. His fatherliness is 
testified by his seminarians: 

—“A father who was essentially kind and soft- 
hearted, but had to hide his true nature behind a firm 
exierior so as not to spoil us; 

“I remember Fr. Pacis weil for the candies anid used 
stamps he gave us and for the stories he used to teil 
us as we strolled along Bibingkahan driveway on moon- 
lit nights and shady afternoons. He was a second fa- 
ther to us, too, one who kept us too busy and happy to 
think of home.” 

Msgr. Pacis is a Bicolano. Bicolandia (southeastern regio 
af she island of Luzon, Philippines) has given the greatest num- 
ber of Bishops to the Philippine Hierarchy. Msgr. Pacis is the 
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10th in the glorious roster. 

Born on April 20, 1913, to Canuto Pacis and Estefania Cruel, 
Msgr. Pacis is the 14th of 15 children; on this account he calls 
himself “the salutatorian.” He is a native of Tiwi, Albay. He 
has an unfailing love for his family.. Of his mother, he said, 
fimong other things: “J loved her—had the impression that I 
was her favorite son.” Of his father: “My father died when 
! was barely five years old. He was a cultured man. He studied 
in the University of Sto. Tomas, Manila—contemporary of Rizal* 
Where he got his Latin surnume, perhaps I shall never know 
And of his family devotion: “At home in Tiwi, it was an un- 
usual family reunion. More attendance . .. and more closely 
united. It is one family affair I never miss. And when al- 
ready in Palo, I will do my best to attend it every year. It 
Josters love and joy and unity among the members of the same 
blood. And it’s beautiful to see the new generation look up te 
the vanishing ones.” 

His Excellency was ordained to the priesthood on March 
20, 1943. Those were the sad days of the Second World War. 
Circumstances then did not permit his relatives to come to Ma- 
nila for the Ordination. He invited instead his “spiritual fa- 
mily,” composed of the Legionaries of Mary who were then un- 
der his directorship. They were the only ones who witnessed 
his Ordination which took place at the Archbishop’s Palace, 
at that time in Intramuros. 

He joined the Congregation of the Mission on July 4, 1935, 
being one of the first two Filipinos to join this Congregation. 

As a Vincentian priest, his assignments took him to the 
San Carlos Seminary in Mandaluyong, Rizal, where he was a 
professor; to Polo, Bulacan, where he was vice-rector; to Sor- 
sogon’s Minor Seminary as rector, and to Naga’s Major Holy 
Rosary Seminary where he was again rector for a period of eight 
uninterrupted years, This was his last post before becoming @ 
Bishop. When the many social engagements of a Bishop ha- 
rass him, he remembers his rectorship. In one of his letters 
lately, after recounting all his social commitments: commence- 
ment exercises, national and local conventions, pontificating at 
Mass in town fiestas... pastoral round-ups, etc., he said: “J 
wish I were a simple Seminary professor again... given to hid- 
den, but great work of forming priests.” 

After 23 years of missionary and educational experiences, 
Msgr. Pacis became the FIRST BISHOP of the one-hundred- 
year-old Congregation of the Mission of the Philippines, and 
the 25th Bishop of the same congregation in the world. 

In my white list of friends, he stands but as the First Fi- 


* National hero of the Philippines, 
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Rt. Rev, Magr. Bernard L. Panay, 
D.P., the ‘last’ of my Bernarda, 


see) ‘Lath 
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lipino Vincentian Bishop who made history, the first Filipino 
Legionary Bishop who honored the Vexillum in his episcopal- 
coat-of-arms, and of course, my friend Number 999 in the chro- 
nological order of appearance, ever reminding me of the labor- 
ers whom a Lord hired at the eleventh hour, of the great 
Parable... 


* 177 * RT. REV. MSGR. BERNARD L. PANAY, D.P. 


It all started with that Vigan talk on “Romance in the 
Legion.” Fr. Panay was one of the priests who had enraptured 
phrases describing it. To all appearance, this enthrallment cf 
his flattered me so much that, a fortnight later, I sent him a 
feastday-greetings letter. In this my first letter to him I had 
told him that he was one of the several Bernards who had come 
my way up to now. 

To begin with, his name—Saint Bernard of Clairvaux had 
always been one of my favorites. For he was one of the heart- 
stirring figures of the Church in the 12th century. He was the 
Saint who, as Francis X. Connolly puts it “even in this world’s 
woe by contemplation tasted of that peace... that impassioned 
bliss of love.’ He is among the few Saints whose lives have 
lent themselves to being romanticized. My weakness for this 
Cistercian-Abbott-Saint was enhanced ever since I saw that 
unforgettably lovely paiting in a European museum, The Saint, 
dressed as a Cistercian, was kneeling in front of the Blessed 
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Mother (who was sitting from a level higher than he) with 
his mouth opén. And from the Blessed Mother’s bared breast 

flowed a drop of milk into the mouth of the sweet Saint. The 
course of the immaculate drop of milk is traced in the picture. 
The artist certainly must have wanted to justify the Saint’s 
title: “The Melifluous Doctor.” 

With so much “Bernardism” in my heart, how could I fail 
to grasp the opportunity of befriending one more Bernard? 
My other Bernards were—are—Fr. Bernard Roos, a German 
8.V.D. Father who was ever in the mood of calling friends 
(including me) “gangster.” There was—is Fr. Bernard Le Frois, 
also S.V.D., then Spiritual Director of the Major Seminary Prae- 
sidium Queen of All Hearts, the loveliest praesidium I had seen 
in the Philippines (till then) since the foundation. 

Fr. Bernard L. Panay was the youngest of my Bernards. 
The end of August had come. One day, my eyes feasted for 
the first time on an August 28 “thank-you” folding card which 
was bedecked with red, cheery, bunch of roses on its outside and 
inside pages, which came from Fr. Panay, and his first sentence 
after the salutation was: “How Marianly sweet of you to ccunt 
me as one of your Bernards.” He underlined Marianly sweet. 

The Marian slant seemed to accompany many of his let- 
ters. They often gave the impression that, when he assessed 
* person or thing, his first thought was the “Marian standard- 
stick” Here are some examples: With his knowledge, of 
course, the Vigan Comitium officers wrote to me now and then, 
and once he thanked me for what he said was my “Marian 
role” in directing generously impulsive souls as was one of 
his officers). He was talking of the above mentioned Fr. Le 
Frois, and he called him a “Marian priest.” I was bidding 
woodbye to him before my departure to the Land of the Rising 
Sun and in his return letter he congratulated me for the 
“Marian privilege’ to know brother and sister Orientals more 
intimately and at close range. The truth is that, if you will 
ask Msgr. Panay for the names of those who influenced his 
life, his first mention will be Our Lady’s. And next, St. Ber- 
nard. 

Like my Pto. Mexicano, he is poetically disposed. I would 
not-demur to bet that he could win any contest on poetic ex- 
pressions, for I have a pile of them to prove my contention. 
Other people would say: “There’s nothing new in my ‘life’ to 
describe the humdrum of daily routine, but he says: “Over 
here hardly anything stirs the gentle ripple of daily parish 
routine.’ Even the way he receives letters has its poetic touch. 
“Your welcome letters came in an avalanche these days nnlike — 
the trickle of election returns being sent to the Comelec,” he 
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said in one of them. I had invited him to come at home several 
times, and this is how his promise was expressed: “Just keep 
your fingers crossed till the day that dawns when our shadow 
darkens your door.” 

Msgr. Panay is an Ilocano. He was born in Agoo, La Union. 
The news about the Paivanese in Taiwan tickled his Tocano 
blood. Here are his comments: 

“It is a thrilling surprise to know that there are Ilocano- 
looking people in those regions (Cfr. Chapter X). Those Paiva- 
nese must have been shipwrecked over there from the Ba- 
tanes or from some Philippine region. Meeting them must have 
been a welcome experience evoking nostalgic longings for your 
own people. Your legionary journey through Formosa has pro- 
duced gratifying results through your bubbling enthusiasm and 
specially from your romantic attitude in your noble work,’ 

Msgr. Panay was the 12th and last of the Panay-Laroco 
couple. Four of his brothers are alive, seven have gone ahead, and 
three sisters died in chilhood. The priesthood symptom was de- 
tectable from his childhood. He remembers that he used to 
make the sign of the Cross so often that it caused ribbing and 
teasing from his brothers and sisters. His mother was his first 
inspiration on earth. She it was who stood by him in spite of 
all the objections of his father and brothers regarding his go- 
ing to the Seminary. His adversity can be better sympathized 
with considering that the youngest in the family are usually 
given the tenderest affection in such a way that his will is 
usually constituted a command. But in Msgr. Panay’s case it 
was no so. In a way it was the best test of his vocation to 
the sublime calling. 

He began calling me “madrina’* or “madrecita”’** ever 
since he became a Monsignor. On the occasion of the passing 
away of his mother, he wrote me: 

“Your ‘ahijadito’* has become a complete orphan 
like his madrecita. My dearly beloved mother left for 
the Great Beyond last July 12 amidst the sweet murmur 
of the Aves of Mary’s Rosary. She suffered terribly from 
a suspected stomach cancer for almost a month, dvut the 
end came peacefully, quietly like one slipping into a deep 
slumber. May her dear soul rest in peace! There is fi- 
lial sorrow in my heart, but also a trusting hope that she 
has gone to a better life. Please breathe a prayer for 
her soul, madrecita mia.” 

His mother lived to see him not only a priest, but a Do- 


* Madrina — Godmother 
* Ahijadito — Little godson 
** Madrecita — Little Mother 
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mestic Prelate as well. His Ordination and First Mass took 
place on April 6-7, 1946; he became a Prelate July 25, 1959, a 
year before his mother’s death. 

Priests who belong to the elite of the intelligentsia are 
ordinarily assigned to the educational fields, some time or 
other and Msgr. Panay was no exception. Graduated as vale- 
dictorian from Agoo Elementary and La Union Academy 1932 
and 1936, respectively, and later from the U.S.T. Central Se- 
minary in 1946 as Ph.B. and S.T.L, with summa cum laude, he 
was eventually assigned to the Vigan Minor Seminary where 
he became the First Filipino Rector, occupying that dignified 
post for four years. 

His other talents probably claimed to the Lord to be used 
up, too, for He furnished them their opportunity. After a 
score of years came a big change in his priestly career which 
Msgr. Panay articulated with youthful enthusiasm in these ex- 
cerpts of his August 24, 1961 letter which was written in a pa- 
per with this letter-head: 

PARISH OF ST. LUCY, VIRGIN AND MARTYR 

Aringay, La Union 

“Your ahijadito is now a ‘Cura Parroco’,* at last af- 
ter 15 long years. It is now four months that we have 
been in this sprawling vineyard of the Lord. Some 
18,000 souls under my care—what a tremendous respon- 
sibility, more than enough to make one tremble. But I 
trust in the Divine Shepherd and in the Mother of Pa- 
rish Priests, and your ‘sandwiched prayers,’ 

“Last April and most of May, I went to offer Masses 
tor my parishioners, talked with .them and tried to get 
acquainted with them. They were glad to have a new 
‘Cura’ The barrio folks are simple, respectful and still 
nurture the Holy Faith although leaders of many sects 
have gone to entice them to embrace their tenets. 

“Had to use all sorts of transportation to meet my 
village parishioners. Sometimes we commandeered the 
jeep of the retired ‘Cura Parroco, who now tives in his 
own house here; at other times in a bull-cart, on a sled, 
on carabao’s back and on horseback. My first horse-ride 
ended in a hilarious comedy—both rider and horse fell 
in a muddy hole. My Guardian Angel must have been 
very alert to prevent a major tragedy. It was good we 
were already going home then from a far-off barrio 
(some 12 kilometers) from the town when his accident 
happened. The old standby—‘kadilakad’**—is my most 

©* Kadilakad—A Filipino word coined from “Cadillac” and ‘“lnkad"’ which meana 


wall Meaning: going on foot 
* Cura Parroco — Parish-prieat 
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frequent means of transportation in meeting my peo- 
ple. Oh, what would I give for a jeep! .Am still plead- | 
ing with St. Joseph to provide one for the poor Pastor. 
“The Church edifice is baroque in style, spacious and 
relatively in fair condition except for the deteriorating 
ceiling, the swaying choir loft, and the dilapidated Sa- 
cristy. We have been on a sporadic ‘begging tour’ in 
Manila, Baguio, Vigan and nearby towns as well as in 
the parish to get some needed funds for repair. To date 
we have collected some four thousand pesos which were 
used to repair the Sacristy and the damaged portions 
of the church building. There is still so much to be done 
in the House of God not to mention the rickety Parish 
Convent crying also for repairs. We do not lose heart 
though. 
“Upon arrival here we found out the dormant state 
of the parish organizations. With Mary’s help the two 
praesidia have been revived, the Sodality is picking up, 
the CWL is waking up, the Adoradores are getting 
stronger, and very soon we shall organize the Holy Name 
Society. My assistant is tied to the local Catholic School 
with some 400 students. The harassed Cura has to run 
the parish almost single handedly. Religious instruc- 
tion in the public schools are now in full swing at least 
in the Central school with some 700 pupils. By next 
month, God willing, we shall start in the barrio schools. 
Many catechists are needed and there are so few avail- 
able and willing to sacrifice for God’s little ones. And 
to complicate matters, the funds are dangerously low 
during these lean months of parish revenues. But Deus 
providebit as we fondly say when things get hard.” 
Those were the newsy parts of his letters. He has always — 
been as dynamic as all that. The above story has been re- — 
peated in all the parishes he has been to since. I quote other 
similar excerpts: 

From the September 3, 1962 letter: 

“There was a reshuffle of priests last May and your 
‘ahijadito’ was one of them.. Had just a year’s stint at 
Aringay, my very first parish. Humanly speaking, it 
was hard to leave so soon, but orders are orders and a 
good soldier must obey. Monsignor Diaz took my place, 
for it seems, he pleaded with His Excellency to be trans- 
ferred in Aringay to be near his ailing mother, who, in- 
cidentally, went to her reward just a week ago. 

“Rosario is a sprawling parish with some 15,000 
souls, mostly baptized Catholics, but the majority shy 
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away from the Mass and Sacraments. .Imagine only 
some 400 persons came to Mass on Sundays: It was a 
real heartbreak. Now the number has doubled and with- 
the children’s Mass we hope to break the thousand mark | 
soon, Few go to confession and holy communion even. | 
on feast-days and first Fridays. My confrere, the Dir- | 
ector of St. Mary’s Academy, has seen to it that the fa- 
culty and students of our school will make the first Fri- 
day confession and communion, Things are humming a 
bit. There were no praesidia alive when we arrived here. 
A senior and junior are starting to show life. The other 
other religious organizations are also being revived. The 
Parish Council had its first meeting last month.” 
January 16, 1964 letter: 
“At present we are putting up a new (lawanit only) 
ceiling for our tiny church. Soon the sanctuary arch 
will be next. Painting plus new benches and new sta- 
tions of the Cross are future projects. Some 10,000 bucks 
are needed for them all. And it is not easy to be a beg- 
gar even for holy things. Here is where we need the 
power of your sacrifices and pleadings with the Al- 
mighty to touch the hearts and purses or pockets of 
generous benefactors.” 
From his August 12, 1964 letter: : 
“Your ‘ahijadito’ is well, thank God. Had a teach- 
ing stint in Agoo Congress College last summer. It was 
refreshing to teach Personality Development and Ad- 
justment, Logic and some Spanish. After putting up 
the new Sanctuary Arch, painting of the interior of the 
church plus new lighting and renovating ceiling, our 
church became richer by P8,000 all paid now thru the 
generosity of parishioners and generous benefactors. 
New narra pews and candlesticks are our present pro- 
jects. We shall start catechism classes next month.” 
St. Lucy, Virgin and Martyr must be particularly fond of 
the “ahijadito,’ for not content with having Him assigned to 
Aringay, La Union, she must have arranged with the Lord so 
that he take charge of her other parish in Narvacan, Ilocos 
Sur, Monsignor latest assignment. Here’s his beautiful write-up 
of his parish activities. The November 28, 1966 letter-excerpts 
gives us the setting and his settling down: 
PARISH OF ST. LUCY, V. & M. 
Narvacan, Iloces Sur 
November 28, 1966 
“Dear, dear Madrina: 
“Greetings in St. Lucy! 
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“My brother, nephew, nieces and I arrived here late 
afternoon of the 18th with all our things left behind at 
Rosario, awaiting a freight truck. The parish house was 
almost deserted with only the old Monsignor, his as- 
sistant and boy in. No beddings and preparations for 
supper, so we had to take refuge in the house of a for- 
mer legionary, an old acquaintance at the Ilocos Sur 
High School. No lights and no running water here. We 
live practically in the old primitive way. It is good we 
brougkt along a Petromax which we used during the 
barrio missions in Rosario. Had to buy kitchen uten- 
sils, pump, cans, kerosene, another Petromazx for the 
church, etc. The three hundred I brought with me were 
spent in a couple of days. It is good we have Mass of- 
ferings here unlike Rosario. 

“On the 19th a send-off program in honor of the re- 
tiring Monsignor Paredes was held at the hall of St. 
Zita Sisters. Accidentally it was also a welcome for the 
new pastor. It was literally a warm welcome (the room 
was stuffy, for the good Madres refused to have the 
doors of their Clausura be opened.) When called upon 
to say a few words, I just pointed out the many achieve- 
ments of the old Monsignor and the debt of gratitude 
of the parishoners. Pleaded for cooperation. An ice- 
cream party closed the affair. 

“The different religious organizations are being re- 
vived particularly the defunct Hoiy Name Society. The 
officers pitched in today and now we have P800 for a 
down payment for an electric generator, the church- 
convent. I announced the need for a communion pa- 
tent, red vigil glass for the Blessed Sacrament and vigil 
candles, and a brass-host container. You know what? 
After the Mass generous parishioners came in with their 
offerings. Am a perennial beggar. One can’t type well 
with the flickering light of a gas lamp or a candle.” 

It seems that the.“ahijadito” reserves his two most impor- 
tant Wednesdays of the year for writing to his “Madrinc.” 
Last year it was on Holy Wednesday; this time of Ash Wed- 
nesday 1967, so full of heartening news of his “magical” pow- 
ers: Even the salutation gives the tone of his early victories ‘ 
in his new (for him) parish: 

“Dear, dear Joaquina, 

“It is the first day of Lent and here’s wishing that 
we make it a truly penitentially fruitful one. Fasting 
is good for the figure not only physically but also spi- 
ritually. And so we must shed some grease and grime 
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grimly if not cheerfully. > ei 

“Could hardly believe that in 10 days from now we 

shall be here three months in Narvacan. Some little things 
have been accomplished: a 10 HP electric generator 
bought and installed costing some two thousand pesos; 
8 chandeliers with mercury lamps, some 20 fluorescent 
lamps brightening the church,—about one thousand five 
hundred bucks in all; other donations like a commu- 
nion paten, candeleros, vigil glasses and candles, etc. 
another five hundred. All in all some 4 thousand pe- 
sos donated to the church by generous parishioners and 
friends. The convent has some improvements, too: a 
R-HP generator pump with tubes and fittings—1,000 
only; a tiled stove and 3 lavabos (also tiled) another 
600 with labor. Expenses for the parish house came 
from my lean pockets and now am poor as the prover- 
bial rat. 

“Spiritually, the Holy Name Society was ‘resuscit- 
ated; the other religious organizations such as the CWL, 
Apostolado, Hijas, Legion (only 1 senior, a junior prae- 
sidium will soon be organized) reactivated; Mass in 
the barrios began; confessions and communions—that’s 
what oldtimers say. Well, that’s all for three months labor. 
There is so much to do and we have only one assistant 
in this sprawling parish of around 30,000 souls. Did I 
tell you how peaceful we are here? At five p.m. our 
stores and even our homes are already closed. And pri- 
ces of foodstuffs are the highest in Northern Luzon. 
Very few sellers and vendors venture to come here with 
their wares. Are they afraid? They would swarm here 
they are not. ‘Ay buhay!* Mahtrap talaga.’** If I send 
the cook to market with only 10 pesos—thats good for 
two meals only. 

“ .| Keep strong and healthy for the sake of those 
who love and cherish you. 

As ever, devotedly, 
’ Sod. Fr. BERNARD.” 
Bishops know whom to send where. For one thing, al- 
though no confidante of any Bishop (in the Philippines), I 
have a feeling that the best priests are sent to the most dif- 
ficult places. Narvacan is one of the hot-blooded towns, the 
“no man’s land” in Northern Luzon—and it certainly takes 
courage and priestly heroism to feel spiritually at home with 
_a tough assignment. The Lord compensates Monsignor’s he- 
——Soeeee ; (, Se ee 2 AM 


* What a Sife! 
** It's indeed difficult. 
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roism with tremendous success as the shepherd of the so 

I wonder whether he has time for the moment to devote | 
his favorite hobbies: bowling and pingpong. He has no smoki 
or drinking habits to alleviate him in his irksome responsibiliti 
as smokers and drinkers are won’t to say by way of alibi. I ¢ 
easily gauge his busy or free days at any given time. PI 
sumptuously perhaps, I think that, if he cannot write, even 
me, then he must be awfully involved with parish duties. Othe 
wise, what with his facile pen, what with letter-writing as h 
main outlet for overburdened life, he would communicate. ¢ 
late, he has written little, and at times, he sends me copie 
of letters that are a “must” for him. That’s a way of tellin 
me: “IJ remember you just the same.” I understand, of courst 
I must live up to what he thinks of me: that I have “a7 
educated heart’, as he put it. 

Except for his reports on new assignments and duties, his 
letters are sparkling gems of friendship, of poetry, of filial devo- 
tion. He’s my best reminder of my Pto. mexicano. Like Msgr. 
Valencia, Msgr. Panay is a sweet tooth; too. He loves candies, 
coco jam and the like sweets. He was twice guest at home; ane 
it seemed that he delighted to distribute candies to my nephews 
and nieces. 4 

Of the spiritual aphorisms which he has graced my soul 
with, I quote the following: 

— “God has always a reason for lengthening our years 
either to do more for His glory or to make up for the 
wasted opportunities in serving Him. 

— “Trying to console me for something, he said: “One thorn 
in your legionary life which must adorn your crown, . — 

— “The more you put yourself in the background or just in © 
passing, the better for Our Lady’s purposes. 

—“Your excitingly fruitful journeys are a source of unending 
wonder how the grace of God diffuses itself through your 
instrumentality. } 

—-‘How proud mortals wish to preen feathers upon the 
stage of life. But woe to us if one of the saddest of all © 
Scripture lines will be directed to us: ‘They have already ~ 
received their reward, 

— “The good Lord wants us to share the tidbits of His heaven — 
with us even here below.” 

Every letter of his is pregnant with friendly phrases of © 
appreciation and devotion. At random, I pick out some from ~ 
an endless variety: 

— “It makes me very happy to know that you are becoming — 

a gentle whirlwind of Our Lady’s Legion in far-off Indo- 
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nesia. y 

— “Keep up with your Marian work and keep us posted. 

— “Your feastday greetings caressed my heart and filled it 
with joy. 

— “It has cost you much to effect those Marian fruits of 
your watchings and labors in that troubled land. 

— “The welcome news of your arrival to your home-sweet.- 
country brought warmth to my heart during these nippy 
days. 

— “It (referring to my legionary career) is a veritable saga 
of a soul falling headlong in love with Mary’s Legion. 
There are certain souls destined for special roles in God’s 
work and you are one of them. 

— “Lucky me indeed to be the recipient of the wonders oy 
your care and madrinal(?) affection. 

— “That’s (a Curia assignment) a dream-work tailored for 
you! 

— “The sweet aroma of your loving hospitality still per- 
fumes our heart.” 

— “Those who bask in the warmth of sunshine of your love 
of efficient service make me envious 

—“‘Your legionary odyssey truly sparkles 

— “Here comes another letter filled with the fragrance of 
your thoughtfulness 

— “May the fragrance of. heavenly graces encompass you 


today 
— “And you will soon bring rays of light to the Indonesian 
darkness.” - 


The following looked more like a Laetere-Sunday paragraph 
than a Holy Wednesday one: 

“Right after Easter Sunday will be our yearly 
retreat at Baguio this time. Please accompany me 
with the silent communings of your fervent heart 
with the Almighty. ,Thank you for your sweet con- 
gratulations on the 20th Ordination anniversary. 
Perhaps condolence would be more appropriate, for 
there weré so many shortcomings, faults and negii- 
gencies that punctuated those many years. One 
bright star shines though, your coming into my life 
to bring to it an aura of genuine spirituality and 
mother-of-pearl affection.” 

And many others of the countless series. But these suffice. 
Msgr. Panay’s impersonal identification with me is: “My Ilocano 
Msgr. with the Visayan name.*” His personal identification: 


* Visayan name — Panay — name of an Island in the Visayan region. 
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OFFICERS OF THE SENATUS OF NORTHERN PHILIPPINES —Left to right, seated: 
Dr, Alfonso Cuyegkeng, President; Rev. Fr. Manuel A. Gracia, C.M., Spiritual Directorj 
Atty, Pacita Santos, Vice-President. Standing: Mr. Alfredo Samonte, Asst. Secretary} 
Miss Elvira Altavas, Secretary; Miss Genoveva Goyena, Asst. Treasurer; Dr. Gregorio 
Gabriel, Treasurer. 


“my ahijadito chulo,**” “a dream-Monsignor-cito”, the “Ben- 
jamin of my Bernards. 


THE OFFICERS OF THE SENATUS 
OF NORTHERN PHIL. 


* 178 * V. REV. MANUEL ANTONIO GRACIA Y DEL MOLINO, C.M. 


— Founder of the Legion of Mary in the Philippines and Spir, 
Dir. of the Senatus of N. Phil. 

There is nothing like the Spanish language in the matter 
of courtesy phrases. Its richness lends itself to all fine shades 
of expressions of gallantry and even sentimentalism. Many 
Filipino students of Spanish at present, with 24 units to their 
credit probably, don’t know that the politest way of asking a 
person’s name in the Castilian language is: “Como es su gra- 
cia?” 

Father Gracia was once buying a pair of shoes. The sales- 
man got talking to him and finally asked him: “Como es su 
gracia?” 

“Gracia, para servirle,’” Father replied. 

Thinking that the purchaser was joking or that he didn’t 
understand his question properly, the salesman asked again: 


** chulo— Mewican affectionate term which means, more or less, “dear, very dear.” 
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¥. Res. Fr. Manuel A. Gracia, C.M. 
a to me)—Founder of the 
of Mary in the Philippines. 


"Como es su gracia?” 


“Gracia”, again. Father then explained that that was his 
name. Both had a chuckle. 

When Fr. Gracia was Seminary Rector, the seminarians 
used to call him by his title: “Fr. Rector.’ Commenting on 
this, he said: “I’d rather be called simply Fr. Gracia. For in 
these two words, one gives grace to the other: Gracia de Padre 
and Padre Gracia (grace of being a priest and a priest who is 
called grace.)” He said that “Fr. Rector’ was good for the 
newspaper. } 

The Gracias do not abound in the Philippines, and often- 
times he is called Garcia instead. Of course, his name sounded 
Greek in the pronunciation of the Japanese during the War: 
'Gu-ra-shi-ya.”, And a Chinaman would call him “Gu-la-si-ya.” 

Next to the Andalusians, the “baturros” are reputed to be 
the gayest people in Spain. To listen to “cuentos baturros” 
signifies spending enjoyable hours. The “baturro” anecdotes 
are superb in their rib-tickling humor. 

Fr. Gracia calls himself a “baturro’ or “mafo” because he 
hails from Zaragoza, Spain, the land of the “baturros.” A “ba- 
turro” is supposed to be as jolly as the Spanish castanets and 
devoted to his “Pilarica” of whom he is proud to the limit. 

Fr. Gracia’s “cuentos baturros” highlighted his stay at the 
Hospicio de San Jose, Manila, where he was Chaplain then. 
Those were the days of the culminating horrors of the Second 
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World War, when even babies and pet animals panicked with 
the crying need for relief and safety. It was precisely then that 
Fr. Gracia played a valuable role among the orphan boys and 
girls of the Institution. He was an indispensable part of their 
lives then. Father is a great story-teller. And a terrific enter- 
tainer. I was at the Hospicio then. I remember the games he 
played with us, Chinese checkers, for example. The long, taper- 
ing fingers of the hands of a six-footer like him contributed 
no little to his flair for tricks. He’d sabotage the game by hiding 
between the joints of his little finger his opponent’s marble 
The players would go crazy looking for the missing marble, and 
only when they were exhausted in their search for it, would 
he return it at the game table without their noticing it. The 
kids, suspecting his tricks, enjoyed immensely watching him 
closely, eager to catch him on the spot. But they could not 
That was the source of fun. At blackout nights, he was the 
soul of their recreations. In his soft, gentle voice, he’d sing 
‘4otas aragonesas” which diverted their young minds from the 
tense expectations of the War developments. When tired singing, 
he’d shift to story-telling, recounting his enthralling “baturro 
stories” which relaxed the youngsters’ nerves. He was as charm- 
ing to them as popular Danny Kay in his films. 

The children of the Hospicio de San Jose did not call Father 
Gracia by his name. He was just “Padre” to them. He was no 
abstraction to their lives. They took him for the embodiment of 
fatherliness and entertainment, a ray of sunny hope in the 
dark gloom of the War brutalities. His liveliness was the mantle 
that shielded them from the nightmarish fears of those historic 
moments. 

Most of the Hospicio boys and girls are orphans and his 
love for them accentuated his bizarre asset in relation to his 
poor ones. He meant everything to them. 

They, in turn, were his possessions. He called them in a 
possessive way: “my Rosita,” “my Cecilia,” “my Marcos,” “my 
Victor,” etc. 

Good parents have the instinctive tendency to ennunciate 
principles for keepsake of their children. I for one, put to use 
one of his practical and wise sayings which sounded as mathe- 
matical as uniquely ethical and it was this: 

“Siempre sumar, 
Nunca restar; 
Multiplicar siempre, 
No dividir.’ 
(Always add, never subtract, multinly always, don’t divide.) 
Ever since I learned that aphorism, I tried to analyze the cause 
of peoples’ troubles and disorders in the world, and I’ve found 
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them to have been caused by the disregard of that advisory 
formula. 

I was once explaining to my students what a balanced 
personality is. I said to them: “One becomes perfectly balanced 
if he develops 90% of the qualities proper of his sex and 
10% of those of the other sex. One who lacks at least a few 
characteristics of the other sex is still far from the ideal of 
perfect development.” 

One of the feminine characteristics which Fr. Gracia has 
developed in a remarkable way is order. Perhaps one man in 
a thousand is as orderly as this man of God. Of course, neat- 
ness is order’s twin and Fr. Gracia possesses it, too. He is 
always as tidy as a fashion model, and as neat as a diploma. 
Many women would be ashamed of the way they keep their 
things in their desks, cupboards, wardrobes and rooms if they 
had a peep of Fr. Gracia’s room. He notices the way people - 
dress. Not a pencil, nor a scrap of paper, nor a pin is out of 
place. No cigarette butts are on his floor, in spite of the fact 
that he smokes like the proverbial chimney, at least 20 cigar- 
ettes daily. His room is truly palatial-looking in every respect. 
How ripe for heaven is Fr. Gracia in this sense, for, as St. 
Thomas Aquinas says, “Order is heaven’s first law”, and besides, 
as philosophers tell us over and over again, our exterior is a 
reflection and an index of our interior. If we cannot discipline 
and control our exterior which we see, how shall we be able 
to control our interior which we cannot see? And above all, 
as the Lord Himself says: “Put thy house (life) in order .. .” 

Logically, Fr. Gracia’s interests in life are: history, ar- 
chives, archeology, liturgy and art. 

History is Fr. Gracia’s special talent. He has a keen eye 
for historical detail and statistical interpretation. 

On the occasion of the Centenary on the death of St. Vin- 
cent de Paul, founder of the Congregation of the Mission, the 
Headquarters of the Congregation in Rome sent a request to 
the Provincial of the Philippines to produce a history of the 
Hundred Years’ missionary work of the Vincentian Fathers in 
the Philippines. Fr. Gracia was assigned this noble task. On 
April 5, 1952, the Father General of the Vincentian Fathers was 
in Manila, signing with his own hand the permission which ne 
gave to Fr. Gracia to publish his “opus magnum” “Historia de 
los PP. Paules en Filipinas.’ That same day, April 5, a hun- 
dred years ago (1862), the pioneering batch of Vincentian 
Fathers and Daughters of Charity boarded the steamer in Ca- 
diz, Spain, that would take them to their second country, the 
Philippines, recalled Fr. Gracia with historic memory and con- 
tentment. His sorrow is that his “Historia” is complete but 
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only up to 1902. He is still working for its completion up to 
the year 1946, and he feels that the most important stages of 
development of their missionary work in the Islands have al- 
ready been recorded, and that the last few decades won’t take 
him long to describe. 

The history of the century-old Hospicio de San Jose, Ma- 
nila, was likewise entrusted to his care. His work at it will be 


incomplete as the archives of the Hospicio were burned dur- | 


ing the war and Father has no way of securing the data re- 
quired to continue and finish that history. 


Fr. Gracia’s historical endeavors are greatly enhanced by | 
his archivist’s inclinations. For twelve years he was archivst | 


at the Archbshop’s Palace and office in Intramuros, Manila. 
He once took a group of his legionaries of Mary to his ar- 
chives and there be showed to us documents signed by King 
Philip II of Spain during whose reign it is said that “the sun 


“never set,” (a way of expression signifying a glorious reign.) 


Those documents pertained to the period of Spain’s coloniza- 
tion in the Islands. 


His greatest contribution to the Philippines as archivist — 


was his discovery of the Retractation from Freemasonry of 
our hero Dr. Jose Rizal and the others. It was on May 1935 
that I had a long distance phone call from him in Baguio City. 
How could I have guessed its message even in a dream? It 
was just to share with me his overflowing joy of the unearth- 
ing of those precious historic documents. 

For it, he has suffered immensely, because the enemies of 
the Church want to disregard it and deny the fact of Rizal’s 
retractation. In a pamphlet of 30 pages, published by the 
Freemasons, Fr. Gracia’s name was mentioned with “gall and 
malice,’ as he puts it, 40 times in 12 pages. His important 
discovery involved him in many polemics which he sustained 
through the papers of those days: La Vanguardia, La Opinion, 


La Defensa, (Catholic) and Voz de Manila. But the Catholic 


Church in the Philippines has the joy of having seen her not- 
able sons come back to her bosom in the most decisive mo- 
ment of their lives. 

Aside from histories, some other works go to the credit of 


Fr. Gracia. He started his literary career as a young priest. 


His earliest writings were in connection with the patriotic 
movement in Spain called “Falange” after the Spanish War of 
1937. The official magazine of Falange called “Yugo,” pub- 


lished in the Philippines, was honored occasionally by Er: 


Gracia’s pen. 
In his own Congregation, he is the Chronicler, and it falls 
to him to write articles on its important events. 
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Of his legionary writings, the most famous is “Bautismo 
de Fuego,” a translation of Frank Duff’s “Miracles on Tap,” 
the story of the Legion beginnings in Ireland. An edition of 
this work was done in India, and Fr. Gracia himself is sur- 
prised that they retained, not Frank Duff’s title “Miracles on 
Tap,” but his title “Baptism of Fire.” 

In the Marian year 1954, he produced a booklet, the only 
one of its kind that year in the Philippines. The work is en- 
titled “Mary’s Queenship.” He secured a copyright of it, 

The style is the man. With Fr. Gracia’s keen penetration 
into persons and events, his writing style is unsurprisingly 
dialectic, as a famous writer put it, and I would add: “and 
terse,” as a true “Falangista de corazon.” 

Most of his writings are in Spanish, of course. But he 
knows French perfectly. And the late Archbishop of Manila 
was ever. intrigued as to how he learned English. One day, 
taken unawares, Fr. Gracia had to answer to His Excellency 
this question: “Who taught you English?” Father replied with 
all simplicity: “Well, I did two courses in English as a stu- 
dent, and here in Manila, Fathers Aurelio Fernandez and Pedro 
Urdanis helped me for some time develop it. They asked me 
to read and read the English papers.” Not fully satisfied with 
his answer, the late Archbishop whom Fr. Gracia calls “abue- 
lito” said: “No, you learned it from the Legion.” And Fr. 
Gracia admits that the “abuelito” was not far from the truth. 
For indeed, a priest who takes the Legion to heart learns any- 
thing he wants to. He had to do Spiritual readings in English, 
give Allocutions in English, pep talks at Legion functions in 
English, talk to the legionaries in English and convocations 
with them? How could he have escaped becoming Englisr.- 
ized? 

Fr. Gracia has a passion for collecting... His files are re- 
dolent with all sorts of material. And with what order! Pa- 
pers are usually well bound. Stray pieces of paper are celo- 
phaned in his scrapbooks, so, too, his innumerable phot: graphs. 
He collects postal stamps, coins, programs, Legion reports, 
agendas, letters, what not. In 1965 his Legion collection alone 
had 14 volumes of reports, correspondence, Minutes and every- 
thing Legionary. He loves heraldry, too. He keeps souvenir 
plane tickets and tags that his traveling friends sen’? {) him. 
He advises everybody to have his papers bound to collect, and 
keep this and that. One day, he said to his seminarians: “T/ze ° 
day Fr. Gracia dies, it will be easy for anyone to write about 
his life because he has all the data kept.” And _ how pleased 
he was when I sent him a plaque-souvenir of the Consecration 
of the Manila-Cathedral. Similarly, how glad he was when I 
\ , 
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sent him a collection of pictures of Japanese Madonnas! It 
follows that the most appreciated gifts for him are those that 
can increase his wide collections. 

I do not know how Archeology got into his veins. But I 
cq remember one interesting archeological anecdote which he 
to..” ane. Meaning no offence to anyone, this was the story: 

«here was a certain small convent of nuns. The greatest 
desire of these nuns, like most of their kind, was to have their 
Founder or Mother Foundress beatified and later canonized. 

But how? Their very grave could no longer be located due 
to war happenings, neither did they have writings among them, 
and relics were not kept... , 

It happened that certain house repairs and remodellings 
had to be done those days in that convent. And along with 
this, some diggings. It was in one of these operations that the 
workmen found a skull. They brought it to the nuns. With 
the dream back of their minds of having a Foundress canon- 
ized, the nuns were happily alarmed. Now they would have 
found the remains of their dear Foundress, there might be 
possibility of their dream come true. They took the skull to 
their Bishop for identification of the skull. 

Smilingly, the old and experienced Bishop took time out 
from his heavy schedule in order to share with them their 
dream. He sent for a group of archeologists to identify the 
skull. One of them asked for a hammer... the nuns held 
their breath. 

The old Bishop wittingly took the skull and struck it with 
the hammer. The skull remained intact. “This is not a man’s 
skull,” he announced. 

A second strike—skull remained the same. “It is not a 
woman’s,” went on the identification. 

Strike three. Not broken yet. “Then, it’s not a nun’s 
skull.” 

Strike four. The skull gave way. Final verdict of the old 
Bishop: “This skull is that of a Prioress.” How Fr. Gracia en- 
joyed that joke which was not his however, but only picked up 
by him. . 

Another concrete proof of Fr. Gracia’s orderly life is his 
love for the Liturgy. He was professor of Liturgy for many 
many years. He was appointed the Official Master of Cere- 
monies for the Cathedral of Manila and he acted in this capa- 
‘city for more than twenty years. He played his role in Ordi- 
nations, Consecrations, Congresses and events with more com- 
plicated rituals. I saw him Master of Ceremonies in several 
acts of the International Eucharistic Congress in 1937. If I 
had not known that he was the Master of Ceremonies, I would 


not have distinguished him at all, for unlike other Masters, 
he is not nervous at all. He did not seem to mind whether the 
acolytes were doing right or wrong, and his signs were imper- 
ceptible, I imagined that he was just using his eyebrows to 
give them instructions. 

For about ten years Fr. Gracia was professor of Art Appre- 
ciation. He loves best classical art. In the early 40’s he was 
editor of the Seminary official organ called “Seminarium.” In 
the November issue of 1941, wishing to promote the thought 
and devotion to the’ Souls in Purgatory, he chose for a cover 
design an artistic classical picture, one that the psychologists 
call “ambiguity,” for from one angle of vision the cover pic- 
ture represented a skull and from another angle, it represented 
a young lady at her boudoir. Most priests were subscribed to 
this magazine. And Fr. Gracia enjoyed very much Msgr. Jose 
Jovellanos’ story about his first impression of that cover-pic- 
ture. Msgr. Jovellanos was among those whose first impression 
was the lady at her boudoir, and he himself confessed to Fr. 
Gracia, that no sooner had he seen the lady with her vanities, 
he said to himself: “What is Fr. Gracia’s idea of presenting 
this lady in a Seminary magazine!” But how happily disap- 
pointed he was when he saw the other picture .. the skull. 

Fr. Gracia chose the design of the program-cover of the 
Centennial celebration in honor of St. Vincent de Paul. Since 
St. Vincent is a “classical saint,” so to speak, who has outlived 
centuries with his sanctity and exemplary charity, Fr. Gracia 
depicted a pouring sandglass to represent the perennial figure 
of St. Vincent in the Church. 

Then came the Silver Jubilee of the Legion of Mary. One 
of the souvenir pictures that he designed was as follows: 

Mary Mediatrix in the pose of the Miraculous Medal oc- 
cupies the center of the picture. To her right above, appears 
the background of the Philippines and to her left above, the 
Legion symbol, the vexillum. The other souvenir has the vex- 
illina in large size with a simple and dignified thin silver frame. 
Father loves to represent beauty with dignity. One of his 
favorite artists in Bernini, the author of the columns of the St. 
Peter’s Basilica, Rome. 

He uses artistic language, too., When I arrived from abroad 
the first time, I was invited to many cities and towns in the 
Philippines. I happened to tell him that, not wishing to ap- 
pear in a uniform dress always, I ordered some “beautiful 
ternos” for those occasions. And here was the reply of im 
artist: “You are right in not wanting to appear in a uniform. 
For you are a symbol to our legionaries and naturally they ex- 
pect that a symbol be presented beautifully.” 


His architectural preferences are, in general, the Romanes-~ 
que-Gothic styles like the French Cathedrals of Notre Dame 
and Rheims, the Spanish Cathedrals of Leon, Sevilla and Bur- 
gos and the German Cathedral of Cologne. He has a particular 
liking for the elaborate Gothic style called “Manueling” of 
Portugal. 

Playfully, he always adds to his signature, the sketch of a 
little rat... probably to symbolize how he enjoys “gnawing” 
the letters he receives... 

His literary-artistic bent makes his annotations of persons 
particularly vivacious. He described a common friend of ours, 
for example, as a person “with a little rabbit’s smile,’ and a 
dynamic Legion extension worker as “the Empress of typhoons 
and cyclones’; a third person, as “an old cat at her best” and a 
Senatus officer as “a true gem.” He amusingly threatened a 
lady with whom he was not congenial saying: “If I could have 
a photo of hers, I’d put on her the stiff whiskers of a cat.” 

It was raining cats and dogs and getting to be deluge, and 
he wrote: “I’m getting ready to create an academic chair for 
the frogs.” 

Even his sufferings are portrayed with color and artistic 
ability. Here are some “graphical” descriptions of sufferings 
borne by him: 

—‘I have known in plural: Judas, Caiphas, Anas, Pilate, 
Herod, the soldiers and all that sort of gentry. 

—‘It’s a seedbed of ambitions, xenophobias, grudges, Pilates. 

—“Such is the world: bad wills, exigencies, cowardice, and 
felonies. 

—*“ even though I am no longer. anybody but the ‘Exec- 
uted Director.” 

—‘When the principal enemy disappears, all the lameducks, 
suckers and rogues will disperse.” 

Fr. Manuel A. Gracia, C.M., is a missionary old-timer in the 
Philippines. He was ordained priest in Madrid on June 2, 1928, 
said his First Mass the following day, June 3. And on the Feast 
of the Immaculate Heart of Mary, August 22, 1928 he arrived 
in Manila, as a volunteer-missionary. He still remembers the 
day of parting from his mother. She was in tears. She moved 
his heart so much that he said to her: “Mother, if you cannot 
stand seeing me going to the Philippines, tell me frankly, and 
] shall ask the Superiors to limit my stay there so that I may 
come back.” But his saintly mother replied to him: “That is 
your mission, son, go. The Lord wants you there. But I can- 
not help crying. I am your mother.” She died on January 4, 
1934. His father passed away April 14, 1959. 
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Fr. Gracia has a priest-brother, also a Vincentian, Fr. Gre- 
gorio Gracia, C.M. He was assigned to Cuba in 1947 but the 
Communists expelled him and now he is in Spain. 


Fr. Gracia has occupied important positions in his Con- 
gregation. He was first of all Prefect of discipline in San Car- 
los Seminary, Manila. The late Archbishop of Manila, Msgr. 
O’Doherty once asked him how his seminarians behaved. And 
he answered: “Your Grace, they are all lambs.” He did not 
not have to punish them at all. He felt that the invisible or 
moral presence of the priest was enough to keep them in the 
right track. Fr. Gracia recalls one outing to which he was 
invited. This outing was a Legion function. But his semina- 
rians took part in it. And on a given moment, the seminarians 
saw Father Gracia laughing heartily with the rest of the crowd. 
And one of them, approaching Sis. Pacita Santos who was there 
remarked: “So, Fr. Gracia knows how to laugh! We never 
thought he could!” Of course, they knew him up to that mo- 
ment with only one pose: that of the Prefect of discipline. 


He was professor for 20 years at San Carlos Seminary of 
Manila. He taught Dogmatic and Moral Theology, Church his- 
tory and Liturgy largely. Four years in Bacolod Seminary. For 
one term (1957-1960) he was Rector in the Seminary of St. Vin- 
cent Ferrer in Jaro, Iloilo. He became also involved in mat- 
ters of the temporal order: he became local Procurator and 
still later, Provincial Procurator, his present. position. He was 
Chaplain and Director of the Children of Mary at the Hospicio 
ae San Jose for some years. He never lost contact with the 
Hospicio. He was once Secretary of the Executive Board of 
Hospicio. Until now, he has connections with the said Insti- 
tution. 


Jokingly, he described one of his priestly assignments as 
follows: “I am now martyr and confessor ... of Religious Sis- 
ters.” 


Fr. Gracia’s greatest pride is the LEGION OF MARY in the 
Philippines of which he is the Founder. His role as legionary 
is described elsewhere (Cfr. Part I, Chapter I). 


. Of his legionary career, Fr. Gracia said this of himself a 
year ago: “Now I am more than a great-grandfather. I have 
become almost a specimen for a museum, but like Johnny Walk- 
er ‘still going strong’.” In the early days of the Legion, he 
compared its growth to a drop of oil that spreads in a piece 
of cloth; but after some years, specially now, he. compares, it - 


_ 
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to McArthur’s invasions. 

Fr. Gracia’s saying are as pithy as those of Francis Bacon 
or Emerson, and many of them bear the imprint of Spanish 
humor condimented with philosophical trenchancy. Here are 
a few of them. 

—“There are no roses without thorns. This saying is as 
old as eating bread. 

—‘They say that the devil knows more because of his age 
than because of his wisdom for he is an angel. 

—‘Truth is truth everywhere. 

—‘God bless you and guide you in whatever mission He 
may entrust to you, for life is a continuous mission.” 

I had written the first chapter of this book and sent it to 
him for suggestion. He liked it. By way of sharing with my 
work, he sent me what he called “Precious notes” for they 
were my own notes of the pioneering days of the Legion. To- 
gether with the “precious notes,” he wrote me saying: “The 
precious notes will be your stars which will complete it (the 
work) just as we complete a Christmas tree with Christmas 
light decorations.” 

What human being does not have foibles? Of Fr. Gracia’s 
dainty little foibles I remember best the following: 

—When he does not sympathize much with a person, he 
ealls him or her “amor seco.’ “Amor seco” literally meaus 
“withered love” and it is the Spanish name for the thistles 
that cling to one’s dress when one passes through fields. 

—How he enjoys imitating the corrupted Spanish words 
pronounced by the Filipinos. Filipinos use the names of Je- 
sus, Mary, Joseph, irreverrently and synthethizing the names 
they say “Susmariosep.” Fr. erate has knack of imitating 
the Filipino “susmariosep.” 

—In imitating the slow beat of phlegmatic persons ways, 
he says that they act or speak “cachan, cachan” and I always 
found those onomatopeic words: of his choice full of grace. He 
has not learned Tagalog,,but some Tagalog words have stuck: 
to his ear: “Naku po!,, kuan, buluk, Tapus ang kuwento, Ano 
iyan?” and the Caviteno: Cosa ba! 

—Fr. Gracia is a coffee- addict, and he wants his coffee, as 
he says, “as black as coal, as hot as hell and as sweet as love.” 
And between gulps he loves cracking a joke or tell a humor story. — 

“Ti lately, Fr. Gracia has been a healthy man: strong of 
limbs," ‘He has strong teeth, good sight, every bit of the “hu- 
man* muchinery” in order. In fact, not infrequently did he — 
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think that at that rate, he would ruin all doctors and drug- 
gists. And he wondered whether the Lord would ever lay hold 
of him and in what part. Time brought a change in his life, 
and the Lord took hold of him by the legs, and he suffered 
an operation due to his varices which he compared humor- 
ously to big sausages. . 

As referred to earlier, Fr. Gracia is my “DADDY,” for it 
is he who made a legionary out of me. I call him Daddy, Old 
38 because of the following: He told me the story of the 
two founders: Vincent de Paul and Louise Marillac, how theses 
two saints worked hand in hand for 38 years. The story made 
me dream that he and I would work similarly for the same 
number of years. Twenty-seven years have passed. He is still 
going strong like Johnny Walker of the advertisements, and so 
am I. Who knows if the Lord will grant us 11 more years? 

Like a true Daddy, he watched all my steps and lent every 
form of help even when I was abroad. 

His topmost fatherly record has been his plan for my ar- 
rival back to the Philippines in 1958. He even made arrange- 
ments to send me money for the arrival “pasalubongs”’* to 
relatives and friends. Even in the matter of money, his ar- 
tistic trade-mark would show off. He calls American money 
“green and white’ and speaking of it, he said: “Nice color 
indeed, the color of hope. In these our times, it is green and 
white, in past times, there were gold at the back and green in 
front. Contrary to what you believe, or you must have forgot- 
ten that Uncle Sam’s bills are not blue and white, but green 
and white.” - 

In his letter of May 28, 1958 his fatherly thoughts about 
my arrival were depicted: 

“IT understand your decision of hurrying your return. 
The poet Bernabe wrote the famous ‘What love has not™ 
returned?’ and with or without false alarms that have 
been given to you, the truth is that your father is old, 
true, but he is strong yet unable to see except lights 
and shadows, just that. And our land is our land. And 
past dreams are past. Welcome to you. Your Old ’38 
would like to be the first to welcome you, thanks to the 
schedule of yours which you sent me. You must have 
sent it to me for something, is it not? Thanks, child, 
Everything you sent me will help me follow you closely 
in your flights which will be done in 7 air companies 
as you say, and with 7 stop overs. 


* An Oriental custom of bringing gifts to relatives and friends on «arrival, epecialay 
from a distant place. 
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And those beautiful, grand arrival ceremonies were largely plan-— 
ned by him: He mobilized some 200 legionaries to meet me at. 
the airport; he arranged for that impressive Te Deum in Saa 
Marcelino church, Manila. It being a Saturday, the day of — 
_ weddings in most. parish. churches, the altar and aisles were | 
decorated. The entire party went from the airport to the 
church. I was conducted to the front pew by my father in 
the manner of a bride, and the Te Deum was solemnly intoned_ 
by Fr. Gracia, my daddy. | 

How can I forget his fatherly services? How can I ever re- 
pay him? aah =i 

* Ril * * * 


* AZO Se DR, ALFONSO MARIA CUYEGKENG 


I have seen Alfonso but a few times. My first comments 
to myself about him ‘were: “If men were reputed and accused 
of being fashionable, as women usually are, Alfonso would. cer- 
tainly be among the first: to be accused to such.’ He always 
appears spick-and-span. He wears most of the times, the “ba- 
rong Tagalog’* the stylish way, of course, that is, the latest 
model. Even the buttons of his “barong” reflect his propensity © 
to fashion and elegance. hs . 

Two factors of his life made me suspect that he was what 
I found him to be: ‘humorous by all means. There was first 
his Chinese origin; then, his medical profession. From expe- 
. rience I know that Chinese and doctors are in the same humor 
boat. Moreover, I could not imagine the father of a troop of 
children wanting in humor. 

Like his Patron-saint, Alfonso’s name has a “Maria” after 
it. Lil.e his Doctor-Saint Alphonsus of Liguori, he is a Marian ' 
devote... Alfonso’s attachment and love for Mary are among 
his most cherished ‘memories of school days when he specially 
developed and intensified his devotion to the Mother of God, 
as if accumulating a big reserve of it for his whole life. 

He was born in Manila at the termination of the First 
World War. He hails: from a large family headed by Antonio 
Cuyegkeng and Margarita Mafigahas who gave eight children 
to the world.. Of ‘these; six were girls, and the only other son 
died in infaney:. His wife is Trinidad Almeda Casas. One hap- 
py characteristic: of the Cuyegkeng children is that they are 
closely knit, the most'important asset for a happy family life. 

The: ‘Jesuit alumni rarely take to the Legion. Alfonso is 
patently a precious exception of that rule. He studied: at: the 


"© National costume of men in the Philippines. 
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Ateneo de Manila till his Pre-Medic; he continued his studies 
at the U.S.T.** where he obtained the M.D. degree. He recalls 
that in his high school days he had second honors. 

At present, he is in the Government service. He belongs to 
the Department of Health. Actually, he is technical assistant 
to the secretary. Of his present occupation he says maturely 
and patiently hopeful: “Jt is easy to criticize bureaucracy. We 
have to join hands to effect changes and this is definitely not 
easy.” He is ready to strive for the best. Not in vain is his 
name Alfonso which means “prepared for battle.” His back- 
ground and good spirit will undoubtedly raise the leaven of 
those around him. Good example is a powerful dynamo for put- 
ting the well-disposed on the road to social and spiritual uplift- 
ment, 

His legionary career is still short (compared to others’) 
yet full. He has been secretary, president and vice-president 
in his own Praesidium. He rose fast in the ranks. He became 
vice-president of the Senatus of Northern Philippines and at 
present he has the reins of the same Senatus in his capacity 
as president. 

To prove that he loves’ the Legion, he says that “the sys- 
tem in itself is very good, else I would have left long ago.” 
He finds the unity and discipline of the members among the 
most loveable traits of the organization. Of course, he is not 
blind to human deficiencies of even a perfect organization as 
the Legion is. He cannot help but notice the attachment of 
officers to their positions for motives of personal aggrandize- 
ment as well as the superiority complex of some old-timers who 
are not amenable to suggestions from the younger set. But of 
course, he expects such weaknesses, for he knows that earth 
is a place where there are still lights and shadows, strengths 
and weaknesses, good and evil in all quantities, combinations 
and proportions. Earth is neither hell where hope cannot be 
dreamt of at all, neither heaven where everything is in the 
nick of perfection. 

The busy father of 11 children that Alfonso is, finds re- 
laxation in his few simple pastimes: reading; swimming, golf. . 

Whether or not Alfonso suffers from the modern ailment 
of “o.a.”* I do ne* know. For one thing, he gets irritated 
when things tiat san be done immediately are deferred. Ob- 
viously he goes for the principle “what you have to do, do at 
once,” as Christ Himself said to Judas who was about to be- 
tray Him. I imagine that the Lord wants us to “hurry” in all 
our things due to his “saudades’** for us, as the Portuguese 


** University of Santo Tomas, Manila. rieey ; vrei + exits 
* Over-cctinity 
** Nostalgia 
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Attorney Pacita Santos, the star 


pe typical Fil 
attire called the “mestiza 
Seis? This raged is in the Em- 
on gallery in the Concilium, Du- 
in. 


would say. He (God) is ever eager to see the day and the mo- 
ment to be able to give up the Eternal Embrace of welcome 
to the Beautiful Land of Dreams and Happiness, Heaven. 

* 
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“ 180 * ATTY. PAZ SANTOS 


One of the joys of mothers is to watch their children in 
all stages of life. They love to see them born, grow up and 
become settled in life. I had the joy of seeing the Legion 
born in the Philippines, but I did not see it “settling down.” 
Pacita had that grace. She saw the Legion born, grow in in- 
fancy through adolescence and finally develop into full ma- 
turity. 

' Elizabeth Kirwan was the first ‘top-Legiovi-leader in the 
world when she assumed the presidency of the Senatus of Ire- 
land called the Concilium, now the International Headquarters 
of the Legion. Pacita Santos is the Filipino Elizabeth Kirwan. 
She was the first top-leader of the Legion in the Philippines 
when she became the first president of the Legion National 
Council, the Senatus of the Philippines (which changed tts 
name to Senatus of Northern Philippines when the second 
Senatus in Cebu was set up). 

Pacita’s historical contribution to the Legion in the Philip- 
pines is described elsewhere in this work. This write-up is 
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therefore, complementary to those excerpts. (Cfr. Part I, Chap- 
ter I). For Pacita is too important a personality to be treated 
briefly. 

As stated in the chapter “Gaining Momentum,” Pacita is 
my t.s.* in the Legion. God must have wanted me to “sister” 
her for this reason: He gave me my late little sister who was 
called Pacita, born the same year, the same month as Pacita 
Santos. That is why the latter impressed me as the God-sent 
substitute for that little angel of ours, and this explains also 
how easily Pacita Santos became grafted into my family. 

I met Pacita at the U.S.T. during her studies. She would 
come at home often. My mother learned to love her as her 
own child; in fact, one of Pacita’s prides was that mama called 
her “hija”** Papa took her-in much the same way. When I 
left for abroad, papa was consoled with the idea that, anyway, 
he had his “other daughter,” Pacita, with him. But when she, 
too, by design of Providence had to leave for envoyship abroad, 
the poor old man passed a tremendous sentimental crisis. My 
folks at home wrote me saying how depressed he had become 
due to Pacita’s departure. 

It was interesting coincidence that her father was called 
Roberto and her mother Roberta. Both celebrated the same 
feast and birthday. She did not get to know her father. Her 
mother became a widow very young and remained so till death. 
Like all diabetic patients, Dofia Roberta, as we called Pacita’s 
mother, was forbidden to eat sweets, but that prohibition was 
useless. Dofia Roberta went for the Spanish saying: “Muera 
Marta, muera harta.’*** Pacita had to play “police” to her. 
Not infrequently Pacita would locate her hiding place and find 
sweets under the mat or clothes in the wardrobe. But Dofia 
Roberta was not the woman who could be angry at her favo- 
rite child, Pacita. She even loved being caught “in fraganti.” 

Pacita is the youngest of ten children. She is the proud 
sister of Atty. Ignacio Santos, at one time judge in Binangonan 
and Pasay, then Congressman and still later Quezon City mayor. 
He was also head of the Sweepstakes office for a time. Pacita 
remembers well that she learned of her brother’s being Quezon 
City mayor only “by chance.” To all appearances, Judge San- 
tos is not the type who brags or makes “pasikat”’**** When he 
was Congressman,|/he helped his sister secure a diplomatic visa 
for her entry to Mexico. 


® Twin rister 

** Daughter 
##¢ Ax oy» nay Marta will die, let her die satiafied. 
*e8* Showoff: 
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T.s. and I met in Mexico on her way to Columbia. We en- — 
joyed the “lively mejicanitos” who took us for “japonesitas”**** — 
I remember some of our adventures of those days. 

The work for that Sunday done, we got a bus for home. 


We were seated in the bus. In front of us, standing, were two — 


couples of love-birds exchanging intimacies. In order to avoid — 
those “sights” Pacita decided to turn her head out of the win- 
dow. She kept it in that position till the end of our journey. 
When we got off the bus, her neck was hard stiff. We had a 
big laugh. 

On another occasion we took one of those rickety street- 
cars that go at snail-speed and make thunderous noise. We 
got seats alright, but not near each other. We had to get off 
at the very end of the line. When I ticked off her shoulder, 
what was my surprise to find her heavily asleep. Not only that, 
she was at that very moment falling from her seat. How she 
could have slept with all that noise and discomfort, only she 
knows. When she sleeps at home, the slightest noise wakes 
her up. Here she was in the land of Morpheus, inexplicably as- 
leep. 

It was in Consolacion College, Manila, where she finished 
high school with the valedictory honor in 1934. She was one 
of the seven first-Law-graduates of the female sex in the tri- 
centanarian U.S.T.* who graduated with “cum laude” in 1940. 
She recalls with just pride the names of their very distinguished 
Law professors, Chief Gervasio Diaz, Justice Pompeyo Diaz, Jus- 
tice Jose P. Laurel who became president of the Philippines 
during the Japanese Occupation, the late Atty. Feria, Sr., the 
late Atty. Gabriel La O, ygatice Montemayor and Atty. Tafia- 
da, now senator. 

‘Pacita is a terrific conversationalist. In her talks, she 
flashes and sparkles and electrifies by turns. And watch for 
the two favorite subjects which she invariably broaches op- 
portunely: age and false teeth. At times, she forgets her own 
age; at other times, she jokes- about it, like the time when she 
said to somebody: “When I was single ..” as if she were a 
much married lady. 

The truth is that many people joke the twin sisters (she 
and me) as regards our maidenhood, or. our “merry-widows” 
status” as the Dominican professors of yesteryears used to call 
some of us in the university. There is a Filipino Monsignor who 
beats the records of all our “teasers.” Whenever he sees us, he 
has no other remark but this: “7 just cannot understand, how 


eee Little Japanese girls. 
® Uniwersity ef Santo Tomas, Manila, 
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having gone around the world, you have not found your ‘man’.” 
Of course, with him, that remark has become a refrain, and 
t.s. takes the trouble of playing counsel to the defense (she had 
to be a lawyer!) In this connection, I am reminded of the story 
I once told another priest about Pacita and myself. Circums- 
tances forced us once to be left alone to keep house together. 
She and I know how to cook simple foods for, everyday menus, but 
somehow we never managed to eat anything but boiled eggs 
and sandwiches. Going over our failure to do any cooking that 
whole week, we said to each other: “What a poor record we 
would have done as housewives. What misery the family would 
have fallen into if in our hands. And we just laughed at our- 
selves and enjoyed our blessed singlehood!” 

Twelve years of Pacita’s precious life were spent in envoy- 
ing for the Legion of Mary. She visited Mexico and Colombia 
first, then went to Portugal for a brief stay before she settled 
down in Spain where she worked for a continuous 12 years. 
Not even with the magnetism of her appeals and the power of 
her prayers could she encourage the priests to start the Legion 
“as soon as possible.” No. She had to work with the torrential 
sweat of her brow to implant the Legion in the land of the 
colonizers of the Philippines, Mother Spain. She has toured 
every inch of Spanish soil, visited its every shrine where she 
has implored God’s mercies to hasten the blossoming of the 
seeds that she had sown. But patience conquers all. Now she 
is the mettled mother of the several Senatus in that country. 
Not only that. Two of the Spanish legionaries are now envoys 
in Latin-America. 

When t.s. came back from Spain in December 21, 1958, 
full of victory and consolation, she had many stories to tell 
about her “espafiolitos.” I remember how she described the 
talkativeness of the Spanish women legionaries. If a praesi- 
dium was composed of 12 women, their reports made one feel 
that about two dozen were reporting, and commented Pacita: 
It was mighty hard to control their reports, to tell them to 
shorten them so that the meeting could be finished in one hour 
and a half, the maximum time allowed for a Legion meeting.” 

Another little story (which is a joke rather) I remember 
well was this: As she was suffering from the stomach, she 
had to have diets and regulated meals. One night she was 
offered something which she thought was “heavy foodstuff” 
for the night. She thanked the hospitable lady and said: “I 
wish I could take this, but I can’t at night”... And the Spa- 
nish friend briskly retorted: 

“Why bother about the night? After all, does your sto- 
mach know whether it ts daytime or night? Just eat it, the 


stomach doesn’t know it is night now.” 

In spite of her wonderful achievements, Pacita is so sim- 
ple that nobody thinks of calling her Attorney Santos. She is © 
just Pacita to everybody. Her name means “little peace.” No 
wonder she loves peace at all cost. She would not exchange — 
peace to all the glittering and dazzling worldly values put toge- — 
ther. And she is right in that appreciation of hers. 

Like all envoys who try to “seek first the kingdom of God” 
everything else is added to them. Pacita has travelled through: 
Europe for one reason or another, been to headquarters in — 
Ireland, passed through England, France, been to Italy and 
Switzerland and France and the Canary Islands. On her way — 
back home she had the opportunity of visiting the Holy Land. 

She has been delegate to the two International Congresses 
of the Lay Apostolate in Rome: the first one in 1951 and the 
second one in 1957. The reigning Pope Paul VI was then Car- 
dinal Montini. In relation to the Congress of 1951 mentioned 
above, she appeared in the front cover of “Maria Legionis,”’ the 
official organ of the Legion. If we pick up the issue of Decem- 
ber 1951, Vol. 8, No. 4, she can be seen the third to the right 
among the delegates who are sitting. 

Since her arrival she has occupied the presidency of the 
Senatus for two terms. At present she is vice-president of the 


Senatus. And she works in Catholic Charities, Manila, as ad- 
ministrative officer and head of Parish Welfare Services. 


* * * * * * 


= isi * ELVIRA ALTAVAS 


The way Elvira became a legionary suggests to me what her 
own dear name means. Elvira means “like an elf.” It was 
just “elfish” of her to have presented herself to the late Father 
Maximo Juguera, C.M. in June 1942 and go into the erstwhile 
men’s Praesidium of which Father was Spiritual Director, in 
order perhaps to get a feel of the Legion of which she would 
later form a “tenderloin part.” 


I first heard of her when she became president of the 


girls’ Praesidium “Mater Dei.” Fr. Teotimo C. Pacis, C.M. now 
Bishop of Palo, was Spiritual Director. The name of that Prae- 
sidium had been haunting me for sometime shortly before its 
being set up. The reason for it was: during those days we 
had a Legion function. And one of the numbers of the pro- 
gram was a vocal solo, an “Ave Maria.” But the “Mater Dei’ 
(Mother of God) phrase of the song had been omitted, thus 
giving the audience the impression of a Protestant version. 
Fr. Gracia called the attention of the program-organizer about 
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that omission. What was therefore his joy when at his next 
breath, as it were, a “Mater Dei” Praesidium had been born 
in the St. Vincent de Paul Parish. All of us felt as if Our 
Lady had demanded a satisfaction for the involuntary omis- 
sion of her sublime title of Mother of God in the “Ave Maria” 
song of the Function. — 

She is “Elvi” to everybody. And her nickname is often- 
times written in more abbreviated form: LV, which could 
easily serve as a code for “Love.” Some of her relatives call 
her Bia. 

From the first moment, Elvi was eyed for secretaryships. 
To all appearances, she was born to be a glorious incarnation 
of secretaryship. She started her legionary career as secretary 
in her own praesidium, then she became president. For a short 
spell, she was vice-president in Paco’s Curia Presentata which 
later was absorbed by the Senatus. Ever since, the secretary- 
ship has been her boon companion over the years. She was sec- 
retary of the Senatus of the Northern Philippines where she 
served a two-full terms and at present she is its secretary. 

Her secretaryships are perfectly explicable. How could Leg- 
ion bodies fail to involve a person as be-titled as Elvi? She 
has three degrees to her favor: A.A., B.S.E. and Bachelor of 
Music. In St. Paul’s College where she did her elementary 
schooling she had second honors. Growing with age and grace, 
she obtained first honors in her B.S.E. graduation and Magna 
Cum Laude in her Bachelor of Music. After her recital, she 
taught for six years in St. Theresa’s College. She also taught 
for one year at the Paco Catholic School. 

Not only for secretaryships could she be eyed for. Since 
ten years ago I’ve been eyeing her for envoyship. She’d be a 
dream-envoy. And I cannot help but feel that she owes the 
Legion this big debt of envoyship? I can understand though 
why she is not decided to take up the “sweet yoke.” 

Her declarations have confirmed my suspicions. “Mother 
was killed by the retreating Japanes of the Second World War,” 
she says, adding: “Mother was a daily communicant, best cook, 
best mother in the world.” And of her father for whom she 
has a large-size affection she says no less: “Father, best 
jather in the world.” And she is the only child. The latter 
reason has great weight indeed. 

Elvi, like her dear mother, the late Concepcion Barrios, is 
a daily communicant. Her church is St. Vincent de Paul, the 
church of the Congregation of the Mission which has patro- 
nized the Legion since its foundation in the Philippines. 

It’s easy to remember Elvi’s birthday: the eleventh day of 


the eleventh month of the year, a historical day at that.* She 
was born in Capiz, Capiz, now known as Roxas city. There is 
a town in the Visayan Islands called Altavas in honor of her 
uncle, Jose Altavas. She is among the few Filipinos who does 
not sign her name with her maternal surname. 

Her personal inclinations are interesting to watch, too. 
She’s awfully fond of dogs: from large police dogs to small 
terriers. She has thtee terriers—no cats though. She says that 
her dogs are already old. Aren’t these graceful and faithful 
pets such pleasant companions indeed? 

I don’t know how much of a movie-goer Elvi is; for one 
thing, she likes such TV shows as mystery thrillers and good 
Western dramas. She is the quiet type of a girl who would: 
love to read mystery stories and sacrifice even sleep to be able 
to discover their endings. Her fondness for and adeptness at 
crossword puzzles also reflect her quiet ways as well as her 
alertness of mind. 

Like Gregg Gabriel, there’s nothing in the Legion which dis- 
pleases her, she had fallen headlong for it, that’s all. You'll 
see her always gay at her meetings, at her Legion works. She’s 
‘ever ready to laugh and enjoy jokes. I remember one of these. 
Souvenir fans were distributed to those who attended a Legion 
function. The fans had an advertisement of a medicine com- 
batting worms. We began using the fans then and there. She 
whisperingly remarked to me who was to her right side: “How 
heavy this fan is!” Ireplied: “Because they carry the weight 
of those worms!” She could not help but relay the joke to 
Pacita (my twin sister) who was sitting to her other side. 
Elvi’s sense of humor is keen and fine. 

Elvi is also a great letter-writer. When she writes, her 
heart runs away with her pen. Her writing-style is lively, crisp 
and loaded with feeling. Much of her daily routine is spent at 
her desk now producing her gallant secretarial work, now zip- 
ping through the letters from friends. One of the outstanding 
memories of her younger days is that she made these friends 
whom, she has retained with utmost loyalty and they, her. 

If I had the ability, I would identify Elvi with a pencil 
sketch or painting as follows:' She stands by a pedestal with 
a typewriter on it; on her right hand she holds a Magnolia ice- 
cream cone and at her feet lies cozily a terrier. Above her 
head, by way of background, the basis spe of her father, Don 
Juan Altavas. t 


* *° * * * *- 
bd Armistice Day of World War I. 
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Y 162 * DR. GREGORIO D. GABRIEL 


One of the characteristics of love is its tendency to unique- 
ness. The lover wants to impart to its beloved something unique 
by way of surprise. This probably explains why Gregg has a 
long list of nicknames. Every group of those who love him has’ 
given him a nickname. He is “Gorio” to the old townfolks. 
In school, they caled him “Gabby”; for his godfather, it’s 
“Goyito.” Then there are still Totoy, Goring and finally Gregg. 
Most of his co-legionaries including me, call him “Gregg.” I 
associate “Gregg” to the stenography by Gregg and to the Gregg 
quality-shoes in the Philippines. 4 


Most legionaries love the Legion system very much, yet 
they have a “out” to it. They may like its ways but there may 
be something of which they are not fully in accord with or 
convinced about. That something may be discipline or the 
“no-material-relief-giving” rule. But Gregg is different. Tnere’s 
not any aspect of the Legion that disagrees with him. He 1s: 
100% for it. 


Gregg is not the bubbling or effervescent type of character. 
He would not be among those who are choked with or drowned 
by the toils, crosses and disappointments of life. No; he is 
unruffled and gentle. He is as congenial as the smiles of 
spring. He is as busy as his eyelids and as uncomplaining as 
his shoes. That is why he can go and has gone far in life. 


After attending the Mandaluyong Elementary School and 
doing his high school at the San Beda College, Manila, he went 
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to the N.U.*, where he obtained his degree of D.M.D. (Dentis- 
try) thence to Letran College for his A.B. degree. . 

Who doesn’t remember unusual moments of glory? Gregg 
has special memories of the time when he qualified for a 
partial scholarship for two semesters at the N.U. before his © 
transfer to Letran. Likewise, he remembers his presidency of — 
the Liberal Arts Council at the N.U. 

As a teacher at Namei, he became president of the Faculty © 
Club for the year 1965-1966. The faculty members were given 
a test. On the basis of ability, preparation and physical ap- © 
pearance, he got a rating of 91 which was the top-record, ac- — 
cording to the Principal. Up to the present, he keeps up to — 
his excellent record. You'll see him always presentable in ap- — 
pearance, tidy and even “chic,” and his abilities and perfor- 
mance have never been the object of polemics of any sort, be- 
cause they are found as expected to be. 4 

Gregg doesn’t get bored with his life-service, as other pro- 
fessionals do. He loves it and finds it rewarding, even when — 
some of his patients do not pay their dues to him. Not being 
able to tell them of their debts straight from the shoulder, 
what else can Gregg do if not pray to the Lord to remind 
them of the one who relieved them of their ugly toothaches 
which made them feel so miserable? He just goes on. “I fell 
in love with the profession,” he says, “and have been reaping 
its rewards now.” 

The Legion of Mary does not bore him, either. He has 
scored a hit in the Legion in fact. He joined in 1958 when 
his auntie, then secretary of Praesidium Regina Patriarcharum 
of Mandaluyong, recruited him. Since then, Gregg has held an 
uninterrupted chain of positions in the Legion. He has held 
these offices in Praesidia, in the Curia and now in the Sena- 
tus. He has occupied the presidency twice, the vice-presidency 
twice, secretaryship twice, but the treasurership beats the rec- 
ord. He is now fifth time a treasurer. His service-leaf in the 
Legion is as follows: 

—Praes. Regina Patriarcharum, Mandaluyong, Vice-Presi- 

dent, Treasurer, Secretary in the period between 1953- 
1958. 

—Praes. Our Lady of Lourdes—President for 3 years and 8 

month. 

—Praes. Our Lady of the Abandoned—Treasurer, 2 years 

and 8 months. 

—Praes. Our Lady of Lourdes—Treasurer, April 23, 1967 (ap- 

pointed). 


* National University, Manila. 


—Praes. Our Lady of the Star (La Salle Hills—acting at 

present). 

—Rizal Curia: Treasurer first, then Secretary, then Vice- 

President between the period 1958-1964. 

—Senatus of Northern Philippines: 

a) Asst. Treasurer—October 1964-May 1967 
b) Treasurer—June 4, 1967 to the present. 

Gregg loves the Peregrinatio Pro Christo very much for its 
sacrifices and challenges. He is an assiduous partaker in the 
Peregrinatio yearly projects. . 

Gregg is the first son, third child in the family. His pa- 
rents are Florentino P. Gabriel and Elisa R. Domingo. His 
sisters are Josefina and Luzvimin; and the brother next to him 
is Ramon. He is very attached to his family, even though he 
is not a spoiled boy. There is nothing that hurts him so much 
as separation from them. 

He is proud to have been born November 25, same birthday 
as the late beloved Pope John XXIII. 

His pastimes are simple enough: movies and reading all 
kinds of books and magazines. His top-weakness is as simple 
as his hobbies: “saging na saba”’* in all its forms. He’d be 
good for the Island of Flores, Indonesia, where this kind of 
banana is most abundant of all the places on earth I know of. 
I myself love it, too, and I had my “fill” in that island, and 
I love it in one more form that Gregg did not specify: in its 
raw form. 

This reminds me of an Indonesian friend of mine with 
whom I had my meals every day. I told her that I had one 
similarity with the monkeys: I love bananas. She enjoyed 
hearing that. But I doubt if the monkeys like this kind of 
bananas that Gregg and I love very much. 

Another of Gregg’s weaknesses is the “mechado,.”** 

Gregg had a big plan to travel around the world. But his 
plans were not perfectly realized as one of his party got sick, 
and this forced him to come back home. Nevertheless, he has 
seen a part of the land of his dreams—the U.S. 

Gregg doesn’t think himself a PRO, but he is one in fact. 
As his house is located conveniently, most of the Legion mes- 
sages and doings take pace in his house, and he is. messenger 
for lots of legionaries in the Mandaluyong area. 

Gregg is a bachelor. He’s as available as a doorbell and as 


saleable as pure gold. 
* * * * * * 


* A kind of banana which can be boiled, fried or eaten raw. 
** A kind of meat-preparation. 
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“183 * SALVADOR J. MENDOZA 

It could be said in justice that Salvador was the first 
VIP among the men legionaries in the Philippines. He was 
secretary of the first men’s praesidium in Paco (and in the | 
Philippines for that matter) but for a brief spell only to as- 
sume its presidency for full and repeated terms. 

Salvador Mendoza y Javier is known as Salvador J. Men- 
doza, with Bading as nickname and “Cherie” as pet name 
given by his wife and “Bro. Salvador” by the majority of the 
legionaries. 

Bading describes the interesting particulars of his birth as 

follows: 

Place: Parish of San Fernando de Dilao, Paco; House in 

Herran interior, now Pasaje Eduque. 

Date: December 10, 1910. 

Special circumstances: Normal delivery, in between two 
miscarriages. Fifth in a family of seven brothers, with 
no sisters at all, forming a strong basketball team at that 

time. 

One of Salvador’s likeable traits is his deep love for family 
life. To all appearances, the Mendoza family is a well-knit 
one. His unforgettable memories of family life are, in his own 
words the following: “The strict discipline in the daily recita- 
tion of the holy rosary at 7 p.m., nightly; togetherness in the 


yearly retreat at St. Ignacio’s church; yearly pilgrimage to Our 
Lady of Antipolo; the ‘war’ games at home, three agains three, 
with the eldest brother as umpire—a headache for pa and ma; 
the marriage of the eldest in Pagsanjan, with all the others I 
present; the scene at the death bed of papa, again with mama 
and the seven brothers till the end came.” 

And of each brother, he has something “nice” to say, thus: 
Telesforo, eldest, physician and surgeon, married to my wife’s 
elder sister Rosario Cosme, with 7 children, eldest is a nun— 
Sis. Rosiana, ICM; Mariano, athletic type, married, segundas 
nu.cias* to Leonida Bernardo, sister of a nun with the Madres 
de Caridad** (La Concordia); Jose, born on a July 4, killed by 
the Japanese at Fort Santiago, with my brother-in-law who 
was also bor non a July 4; Antonio, one of first recruits of the 
Legion, married during Japanese time while in the Legion, 
with Dolores Clemente, another legionary. After the Cursillo, 
Tony is back with the Legion and much involved in Quezon 
City Curia; Vicente, still single, who took special care of mama 
during her last years; Francisco, youngest brother, married 
immediately after Liberation, an auxiliary called Pilar Reyes, 
one of early legionaries in Paco.” 

Bading is married to Paulita Cosme, also a staunch legion- 
ary. Where Salvador is, there Paulita is and vice-versa. It is 
next to impossible to invite Salvador and leave out Paulita from 
the list of guests. Their two children, Junior and Guadalupe 
were their juniors in the Legion in every sense. Both are now 
married. 

Like Fr. Gracia, Salvador is a great collector of Legion 
things. His house has one of the largest collections of Legion 
paraphernalia, and he is very much attached to it. He does 
not want to part with anything, as far as I know. 

Another weakness of Bading is autograph-hunting specially 
from VIP’s. 

His name appears in many Minutes of Praesidia and Coun- 
cils, as he has had important roles to play in the Manila Coun- 
cils. He was Comitium secretary when I left him, then he 
rose to Senatus officer, occu.ying presidency and vice-presi- 
dency for several full and repeated terms. I cannot specify 
dates, as the data about his legionary career have not reached 
me (after a year’s waiting). 

Bading has travelled abroad a bit. With his wife, of course. 

‘He occupies a high position in an insurance company. 

In physical appgeranve, he is always spick-and-span. 


** Daughters of Sg ohte 
6 * For the second time. 
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members that his mother, Petrona Crisostomo used to pick on 
him to accompany her to the 4:30 a.m. daily Mass at Sto. 
Domingo church, their parish. Peping draws the conclusion: 
“At an early age already I was exposed to the Church, the 
Mass and priests.” With her spiritual-mindedness, his mother 
must have told him that he was named Jose principally in 
honor of St. Joseph of whom she was a great devotee, not so 
much in honor of his father. 

Joe’s professional career is outstanding. Afwr a private 
practice of four years of his legal profession (1950-54), he became 
Asst. Fiscal of the Province of Cebu, a post which he held for 
eight consecutive years (1954-62). He is a Member of the Legal 
and Research Division of the Court of Appeals and was de- 
tailed as Legal Assistant and Researcher of Hon. Juan 
P. Enriquez, now First Justice of the Tribunal. He was desig- 
nated to prosecute all anomalies in the Cebu Portland Cement 
Company (Administrative Order No. 99) in 1962, together with 
Fiscal Pascual Atilano of Zamboanga by Secretary Diokno. He 
was taken as Legal Counsel of Dr. and Mrs. Salvador Araneta 
principally because they wanted a legionary as their lawyer. 
He did private practice in the Law Office of Senator Briones. 
With all those highlights of his career, we can easily say that 
he has completely rounded-up his legal education and is pro- 
ficient in Trial practice, Research and brief-making. 

His legionary career is no less conspicuous. During his in- 
cumbency as Secretary of the St. Vincent de Paul Parish Coun- 
cll, he was recruited to the Legion. He became the first Pres- 
ident of the Praesidium of men Mater Divinae Gratiae which 
Was organized on October 20, 1941 through the extension efforts 
tion he joined Praes. Mirror of Justice in the U.S.T. parish; 
of Salvador Mendoza aud the late Ricardo Molina. After Libera- 
Was called to join Praes. Mater Amabilis of Sta. Ana and 
Appointed its Vice-President to increase the membership of 
said praesidium; in 1949, he joined Praes. Presentation of O.L. 
In Paco and was Vice-president and Secretary, respectively. 

His law practices took him to Davao and to Cebu. He 
helped in every possible way in the extension works of the 
Councils to which his praesidia were affiliated. 

His Legion work in Cebu is described by him in this ex- 
olting manner: “J temporarily joined a ladies’ praesidium until 
through “nagging” I succeeded in getting about eight men after 
two months work.” Unlike me, Joe does not favor mixed 

raesidia; he is obsessed with the idea that men should have 
heir own praesidium. 

In 1956, he was elected Vice-President of the Comitium of 
Cebu and upon instruction of the Manila Senatus, he laid the 
groundwork for the Senatus of Southern Philippines. The first 


officers of the Cebu Senatus were: 
Lilian Borromeo — President 
Jose C. Villa-Real, Jr. — Vice-President 
Luz Ortiz — Secretary 
Rufo Rusiana — Asst. Secretary 
Lolita Gaboya, Treasurer 
Sister Varela, Asst. Treasurer 
Rev. Fr. Lorenzo Fuente, C.M. was Spiritual Director. 

As Vice-President and later President of the Cebu Senatus, 
Peping spent most of his weekends and sometimes weekdays to 
extend, visit and encourage Councils throughout Visayas, Min- 
danao and Sulu. 

Simultaneously with his presidency in the Senatus, he also 
held the Presidency of the Cebu Archdiocesan Catholic Action 
and in this way he improved Legion and Catholic Action rela- 
tionships, 

Joe says of his weaknesses the following: “I have plenty: 
I smoke too much, I still have my terrible temper when aroused 
... I still have too much pride.” ; 

But one thing is certain: that in whatever organization he 
belongs, he is immediately elected or appointed to officership 
because everybody sees his intense interest in the work and his 
desire to be of service. He reveals that in the Court of Appeals 
just the sight of him makes his companions think of the Le- 
gion, the Cursillo, and his comrades say of him: “Here’s a guy 
who is good but does not have that “holier-than-thou” attitude; 
who understands a sinner, never reproaching him but patiently 
waiting for his improvement through prayers that this world 
does not dream of. 


* * * * * * 


183. *. OFFICERS OF RIZAL CURIA 


VERY REV. MSGR. CASIMIRO O. ALVAREZ 

His Eminence Rufino J. Cardinal Santos, Archbishop of 
Manila was looking for a priest to undertake a difficult task. 
The Family Rosary Crusade (FRC) propagandists to the pa- 
rishes of Manila needed a guiding hand. The first campaign 
was to be in the slums of Tondo, Manila. It fell to His Excel- 
lency, the new Auxiliary Bishop of Manila, Most Rev. Bienve- 
nido Lopez, former National Director of the FRC, to talk this 
matter over with Msgr. Alvarez. The latter, although op- 
pressed by his failing health and overburdened by his parish 
and off-parish duties said: “Fiat!/’* Explaining his “fiat” to 
himself and later on to me when he told me the story of that 
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V. Hee, Magr. Casimiro O. Alva- 
rez, the “Prison-Padre” and at 
present Vicar-Forane of St. John 
the Baptist Vicariate and Rizal 
Curéa Spiritual Director. 


particular assignment, he said, in the sunniest of dispositions: 
“Anyway, I am a butafigero.” 

“Butafigero” is a Tagalog word which has no equivalent 
in any language. It’s more than what legalists and diplomats 
would call a persona non grata; different from what psycholo- 
gists are won’t to declare a wayward person; not éxactly a sus- 
pect or criminal; nor what a society dame would label uncouth 
and a social worker, undesirable. The term “butangero” sums 
up all the above characteristics, for it means each and all of 
these qualities: a bully, a trouble-maker, a man to be feared, 
the scum of society, in short. ; 

With a humility that is heavily coated with the sweetness 
of humor, Msgr. Alvarez called—and still calls—himeself a “bu- 
tafigero.” And I for one, enjoy his calling himself that way. 
In his mouth, the infamous word loses its loathesomeness, be- 
cause in so doing Meggr. Alvarez reveals that he takes sides with 
the poor. 

Already in the first week of his priestly career, Msgr. Al- 
varez had made a record with a “butafigero.” Here’s how he 
did it: 

The day following his First Mass on December 21, 1936 at 
the new Seminary of San Jose then in Balintawak,* recently 
transferred from the old Ateneo at Arzobispo street, Intramu- 
ros, Manila, the brand-new Father Alvarez was assigned a work 
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in the parish’ of Balic-balic, Manila. Those were the days 
when every parish in every locality was holding a Congress by 
way of preparation for the mammoth 33rd International Eucha- 
ristic Congress. which was to take place in Manila on February 
1937, The new priest’ was made to preach daily in the evening 
teligious programs which were held in the open air. 

One night, ar soon as the religious acts were over, the no- 

‘torious “butafgero” of Galas, Balic-balic, had involved himself 
in a squabble and then and there, boxed by his adversary, he 
fell unconscious. The people ran panicky at the sight, and in 
the meantime, Fr. Alvarez called an ambulance, took his emer- 
gency case to the hospital and looked after the patient until the 
crisis was over. Then he went back to the convent. 

The following day, the patient was released from the hos- 
pital and he immediately directed his steps to the rectory. 
His unexpected appearance at the parish house brought mis- 
givings to the then parish-priest, Fr. Jose Marquez, who in a 
spirit of fellowship, advised the young priest, Alvarez, to. hide. 
But Pedro Rabo av he was called insisted in seeing Fr. Alva- 
rez, His insistence, accompanied by an explanation of his pur- 
pose in wishing to see the young priest (no other than grati- 
tude, he asserted) forced the appearance of Fr. Alvarez. The 
fellow became the priest’s friend in no time. As a first act of 
friendliness, Fr. Alvarez invited him to the cinema, They went 
to Avenida Rizal, Manila. There were not too many theatres 
in Manila then. The Fox Theatre was showing “Mga Pusony 
Dakila”** then. It was the first film that Father Alvarez had 
seen in his life, he revealed. 

The two became friends. Attracted by Fr. Alvarez’ sym- 
pathy, Pedro Rabo came to see Fr. Alvarez often, unsuspecting 
that the young priest was readying him for the “catch.” 

Pedro Rabo was an orphan of father. His mother was liy- 
ing with a man in a common-law union. Pedro was the eldes} 
son. He had 5 brothers and one sister. He and his entire fa- 
mily were Aglipayans.* This made the priest-friend of “Pe= 
dring” see that there was much in store for him to do in rela- 
tion to his other self. ; 

Days lengthened into weeks, and as the day Slipped by, 
the priest was evolving his ministry. Pedro was now taking” 
catechism lessons with Fr. Alvarez. His teacher of catechism 
still remembers vividly, his answer to the first question pro- 
pounded by the little fundamental book of wisdom, the catech- 
ism: “How mauy gods are there?” And when asked that ques- 
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tion, Pedro said to Father: “Wait, Ill go inside the churen 
and count.” He counted the images, big and small. He said 
there were 16 gods (big images) but that there were too many 
cthers (small images) to count in a short time. After six 
months of instructions from young Father Alvarez, however 
Pedro became his brother in the faith, and continued to be his 
loyal friend. 

Msgr. Alvarez could have a thousand “prides” in his life, 
but his outstanding one in his having served prisoners. As 
early as his seminary days, he taught catechism twice a week 
(Fuesday and Thursday) in the Bilibid Prison in the former 
Calle Azcarraga, Manila, for seven uninterrupted years, under 
the custody of the then Fr. Luis del Rosario, S.J., now retired 
Archbishop of Zamboanga. He still’remembers one Good Fri- 
day in which for 3 consecutive hours he explained (not preacked, 
jor he was not yet a priest), the Seven Last Words to the pri- 
soners. They listened to him from the prison “patio.” 

The greatest accomplishment in his prison work record was 
his membership in the Board of Pardon and Parole. Msgr. 
Francisco Avendafio, the first priest member of the Board of 
Pardon and Parole had to leave to join the army in an active 
capacity, and it was he who recommended Msgr. Alvarez to’ 
become his successor. The appointment to that post was ap- 
proved by the late President Ramon Magsaysay and renewed 
by President Carlos Garcia. For 5 years Msgr. Alvarez was 
chaplain of the New Bilibid Prison in Muntinglupa, and at the 
same time Parish priest of the town proper of Muntingiupa, 
Rizal. When he took over almost 99% of his parishioners were 
not more than six graders. This made it difficult for the au- 
thorities to appoint prison guards whose requirement is a high 
school certificate at least. To solve the problem Monsignor Al- 
varez, aided by Rev. Fr. Cullen, S.J. set up a high school cailed 
the Sacred Heart Institute, the first of its kind in Muntinglupa 
town. Two Jesuit Fathers reinforced the jiaculty. People saw 
them coming and going to the school, getting the impression 
that that school was a branch of the Ateneo de Manila. The 
Mayor of Muntinglupa who was killed for political reasons was 
a product of said school. 

As member of the Board of Pardon and Parole, his main 
work was to interview candidates for release, give to the Board 
his findings and recommendations; 

Monsignor Alvarez is a father and friend of the poor. Dur- 
ing his ineumbency in the Board of Pardon and Parole (now no 
more), his houseboys and convent helpers were largely ex-con- 
victs. His name among the prisoners and ex-convicts was as 
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popular as that of the President of the Philip.ines. In his con- 
vent, he ate with them, even with the displeasure of his as- 
sistant priests. He did not keep his boys as salaried employees © 
but as sons whose every need he had to provide for, from hair — 
pomade and polo shirt to more or less permanent jobs. Those ) 
who became mortally wounded with the dart of Cupid’s arrow — 
and left him for marriage would have a handsome wedding gift © 
in cash with which to enable the new couple to have a snug: 
start in their new life. 

He told me the story of his ex-convicts’ generosity on the 
occasion of his three months’ tour in the South. He rounded 
up Visayas and Mindanao, stopping at Catbalogan, Tacloban, 
Cagayan de Oro, Bukidnon, Zamboanga,, Cotabato, Cebu and 
Bohol. In every place, he had some “highlight” whereby to 
remember it. In Catbalogan for erample, the parish priest could 
not put him up because he already had four seminarians to 
take care of those vacation days. Msgr. decided to stay in a hotel. 
But the Parish Priest prevailed for fear of scandal to see a priest 
living in a Hotel. So he stayed in a barong-barong of the sis- 
ter of his friend, living in the Barrio of Borac. In the meantime, 
‘one day after Mass, Capt. de Guzman, a former Captain of the 
PC. garrison of Norzagaray offered Msgr. hospitality in his house. 
This gentleman had been called from Norzagaray to Bataan, and 
at that juncture, he left his wife and children to the care of Fr. 
Alvarez who was parish-priest of the place then. It was now 
May 1, Labor Day. And according to custom, a big banquet was 
offered by the Governor of Catbalogan for the P.C. men. The 
Gov. recognized Msgr. Alvarez, and in doing so, he sent for the 
500 ex-convicts of the place to greet Msgr. Alvarez. The ex-con- 
victs did nothing but entertain the man to whom they could 
now show renewed gratitude for all his past benefits and mercies 
to them. They took him to see different islands; they “spoiled” 
him, as Msgr. says it with proud satisfaction. 

He arrived in Cagayan de Oro at midnight, and when an 
ex-convict recognized him, he took him in a jeep to his house 
and played host to kim. 

The Cotabato episode was unique. The “datu” of the place 
already knew Msgr. Alvarez by name from the 1,200 ex-convicts 
of that city. Now they introduced him personally to the “Datu”, 
who, feeling much sympathy for Monsignor, offered him the 
honorary title of “DATU”. Intrigued by the honoris causa title 
Msgr. asked candidly the datu: “And what benefit do I derive 
from this honor?” The datu proudly replied to him: “You will be 
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person’s for that matter. 

But the most memorable event, he cherishes with special 
predilection in his heart as a Prison Padre, is the birth of 
praesidium Comforted of the afflicted of the Legion of Mary, 
that in 1945 he established with the due permission of the 
Department of Justice. With unprecedented privileges the 16 
members could go anywhere in the prison-compound to comply 
with their assignments to bring Christ thru Mary in the hearts 
of the inmates. Their influence was such, that when Brother 
John Murray of the Legion Concilium in Dublin, Ireland, came 
to visit the Legion of Mary in the Philippines, he stayed 
the whole day with the Legionary prisoners. He was impressed 
so much with the works of the said Legionaries, that in one 
of his public comments, he said that this praesidium is one 
of the seven wonders of the Legion in the world. 

Way back in the 30’s a group of “apostolicos”* under the late 
Fr. Valbona, 8.J. used to make a stop at home for their snack 
after catechetical instruction in the church of old Pasay town. 
I resided in Pasay with my parents then. ‘Msgr. was one of the 
“apostolicos” in that group. His fellow-catechists were Msgr. 
Pedro Abad, now Vicar-General of Imus, Cavite; Msgr. Eulogio 
San Juan, now stationed in Naic, Cavite, the late Fr. Emilio Gu- 
tierrez, their “musician”, who was a victim of the Japanese Occu- 
pation in the Islands; and Fr. Jose Cruz, the “Pampanguefio“, 
now in Guagua, Pampanga. The young Alvarez impressed me as 
the most robust of the group and the one with the most unquiet 
eyes. This was my first contact with Msgr. Alvarez. I lost 
sight of him until he became for a short time, the most talked 
of person in the Philippines. It was on the occasion of the de- 
portation of a Chinaman named Ang Chio Kio. 

As member of the Board of Pardons, Msgr. had voted that 
the sentence of life imprisonment for this man be committed to 
17 to 20 years. Contrary to his will, however, majority of the 
other members then, recommended conditional pardon with de- 
portation. Following the Blue Ribbon Congressional Investiga- 
tion, all the members of the above mentioned Board were re- 
moved except Msgr. Alvarez. Ang Chio Kio was deported and 
public opinion rose vehemently against Msgr. Alvarez in the be- 
lief that it was he who had let the Chinaman go. An aggravat- 
ing circumstance prevented Monsignor to defend his stand be- 
fore the public; those were the days when he was enclosed in 
Holy Retreat, and he was not allowed to leave the retreat. His 
name appeared in all mass media forms of communications as 
the man deserving blame and condemnation for that decision 
of deportation. Msgr. just “took” it, a befitted a priest of God. 
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The next thing I knew of him was that he had become a 
Monsignor. The Monsignori are papal appointees, recommended, 
however, by their immediate Superiors. Monsignor told me the 
Story most ingeniously; Monsignor Marifio, former asst. priest of 
his in the Tanza parish rang him up one night and said: “Con-- 
gratulations, you have been appointed a Monsignor.” Msgr. Al-~ 
varez took the news laughingly. He did not think he should be 
constituted a Monsignor, so he went and consulted his own: 
Spiritual Director, a Jesuit, whether it would be wise to decline 
the appointment. His adviser said tohim: “If you refuse the ap- 
pointment, the Archbshop (who recommended him) might think 
you want to become a Bishop.” The humorous argument dispell- 
ed his doubts magically. ; 

The celebration of this promotion was set for May 28, 1960. 
Two thousand guests were invited. That very day it rained and 
rained and rained, so much so, that out of the 2000 only about 
500 were able to honor him at the banquet. There was, how- 

ver, a Compensating note to that big disappointment of his. 
It was the talk delivered by Rev. Fr. James Moran, S.J. former 
professor of his of Dogmatic Theology whose talk was as fol- 
lows: ; , 
“The night and the storm ask that this talk be short 
and sweet and simple. These three attributes will 
be realized if we capture the thought that dominat- 
ed the life of Msgr. Alvarez. The man of prayer 
went into action with a consuming desire, a consum- 
ing purpose, a consuming redlization —~ and the word 
that expresses that thought, that desire and purpose and 
realization was TRABAJO — WORK! His motto might 
well have been “TO WRITE MY LIFE IN TERMS OF 
SERVICE” — in tremendous toil for souis! 

““There was the work of his body, the work of his 
mind, and the work of his heart. 

“From his earliest days in San Jose Seminary, he 
made his body pay. He came up the hard way — gen- 
erously giving himself, spending himself, volunteering 
to sacrifice himself. One had only to see the energy with 
which he used himself up to know that this boy was 
going to be a solid seminarian ~— ‘fecit spem pro militia 
secular?? — ‘he gave promise for the reserves of the se- 
cular priesthood.’ 

“There was the work of his mind. I recall a contest 
in which he was asked to exploit in catechetical form 
the theology of the virtues — faith and hope. His com- 
petitor was Dr. Ortiz, who is with us tonight, and who 
worked on the virtue of charity. When the vote was ta- 
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ken the prize went to the exposition of faith and hope. 
Today when I want to review quickly the theology on a 
doctrine, I take down the catechism that Msgr. Alvarez 
wrote out so clearly and painstakingly in his student 
days in 8S. Jose. 

“And finally there was the labor of his heart — I 
mean his suffering. No priest will step out and strike a 
blow for God but he will be subjected, often to jealousy 
and criticism. Some years ago, he came to me when his 
life seemed in crisis. “Son”, I said, “Go up on the 
Cross.” He did. Confronted with the charges, he spoke 
not a single word. That was the beginning of his rising 
in God’s love and service. He led a forlorn hope on the 
last redoubt with a broken sword and came off the fieia 
victorious. 

“The years that have run since his Ordination are~ 
glorious for the labor he gave to souls. 21 Parish organ- 
izations were cited tonight as benefactors of his spiritual 
bouquet. Tonight we acclaim the honor that His Emi- 
nence Cardinal Archbishop has won for him — an honor 
enhanced by the merits of one of God’s indefatigable 
workmen, a priest who has gone all out in toil for his 
parishioners ‘Summa cum laude.” 

The guests went home after listening to that beautiful talk. That 
night saw the greatest flood ever recorded in Philippine history. 
The plentiful food which remained from the banquet was used 
as relief to the victims of the flood. Civic-spirited people cam- 
paigned for relief-services to the poor. The entire parish was at 
it for two weeks. The parish house was the place of refuge. The 
flood refugees were given money for food; widows were given 
P50 each. Help was given to all for building their houses anew. 
Special mention was given to Mrs. Angelita Diokno Olives for 
her terrific help. Msgr. never forgets that date, and he converts 
that experience to a joke. He says that everytime he has to put 
on his gala dress as Monsignor, something has to happen... . 
Msgr. Alvarez is a down-to-earth man. He can tell you the 
price of all commodities from vetsin to sacks of rice and real pro- 
perty, and the places where they are sold or produced. I have 
sometimes imagined him excellent for an airport Customs-ins- 
pector. He preaches that moral concepts and practices cannot 
survive well in an empty stomach, and therefore, how important 
it is for the apostolic workers to look into the bread-and-butter 
needs of their brethren. He knows that human nature tends to 
take the line of least resistance, and because of this, volunteer 
workers must be given a fair incentive with earthly compensa- 
tions. This is the reason why he insists that catechists be paid 
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for their services. It’s not that they work for pay, but if paid, © 
they work more reliably and perseveringly. He sees a flaw in — 
the practice of asking Catholic workers to do this and that with- 

out some material benefit. He believes in the generosity of 
volunteerism, but he has fully grasped the truth of the saying: — 
that the spirit is willing but the flesh is weak, insofar as much — 


of human nature depends on its material side. 
His staggered system of Catechetical instruction is taken as 


a model for the whole of the Philippines. All the public schools — 
in the domain of his parish are provided with catechists. They — 


are paid. Religion is taught in a formal way as though it were 
one of the subjects of the school curriculum. Last year (1966) 


100,000 children were under Religious Instruction in the public — 


and private schools of his parish. 

For many many years, Msgr. struggled to finance this pro- 
ject of the CCD. Convinced on the one hand, the impact of re- 
ligion — not only for the welfare of the town, but also for the 
entire nation; and seeihg Msgr. Alvarez ever anxious to raise 
funds for financing his CCD (Confraternity of Christian Doc- 
trine basic project, catechetics), his friend Justice Roman Ozaeta 
suggested the setting up of the San Juan Parish Church Found- 
ation, Inc., the first of its kind in the Philippines. Msgr. wel- 
comed the suggestion with open arms. The campaign for the 
Parish Foundation coincided with his approaching birthday. From 
the pulpit those Sundays, he requested his parishioners not te 
offer him personal gifts; instead, give the equivalents of their 
‘gifts in cash for the Foundation. Thus was the big and constant 
need of the parish met with. The CCD disposes now of P200,- 
000.00. At present (1967) there are 14 catechists, with Miss Re- 
medios B. Ligunas as their Head. The catechists have a load of 
8 hours a day. Religion is imparted in English and Tagalog, in 
all grades up to High School in 4 public elementary and 2 pri- 
vate schools of S. Juan. 

Similarly, for several years, Monsignor had a dream-project 
— a parish bulletin. He made it clear, that he did not want his 
parish bulletin to smell “sacristy.” Even before the Ecumenical 
era, he wanted a modern, community paper which should con- 
tain the spiritual leaven which would raise the dough of the 
temporal order. His project was crystallized in the appearance 
of “The Voice” three years ago. This is registered four-paged week- 
ly paper edited by one of his 17 Legion of Mary praesidia. The 
paper can be read in five minutes and its news are as assorted 
as goods in a “sari-sari” store — from news about births, deaths, 
marriages to municipio news and national projects done in the 
locality. This little paper has served an inspiration community 
paper “The Viewer” ef Mandaluyong, to the Tagalog paper “St- 
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lahis” ef Lucena and even to a paper... run by a Protestant 
organization in the Visayan Islands. 

Msgr. Alvarez’ “down-to-earthness’ is best manifest in his 
ingenuity in the matter of raising funds. That is why he is re- 
puted among his fellowpriests as the best “money-getter.” He 
is the moving spirit in many projects which involve accounting- 
To cite but the case of Norzagaray. He was no longer in that 
parish when this project was realized; nevertheless he directed 
it in a formidable way. The church had been burned. The Nor- 
zagaray parishioners asked him to help them build their church. 
But how? Their petition for help coincided with the celebration 
on that infamous May 28 of the big flood. As many of the Nor- 
zagaray people were not able to attend, they put up another 
banquet in his honor, the proceeds of which reached P2,000.00. 
In his speech on that occasion, he said to the Parishioners of 
Norzagaray in the presence of their Parish Priest, Rev. Fr. Da- 
niel Buning, that he is offering the said amount given him to 
them as a donation for the corner-stone of the church of their 
dream. Then he suggested that each Norzagaray employee pledge 
cne month of his salary. They did. The sum of P34,000 was” 
raised in a short time. Another collection was taken from the 
Norzagaray people living in Manila. For these he suggested that 
their well-loved image of St. Andrew circulate among the fami- 
lies in Manila. In three years, the P150,000 required for the 
construction was raised. The same procedure was followed in 
the case of the Moronko chapel, Angat, Bulacan, with the dif- 
ference of the image used. In the latter case, it was the image 
of the Immaculate Conception, not of St. Andrew. The same 
prezedure he has done for the church of Orion, Bataan, which 
is now under construction, in preparation of its third century 
foundation. 

Msgr. Alvarez is a native of Las Pifias, Rizal, the famous tour- 
ist spot renowned for the bamboo organ at its St. Andrew’s pa- 
rish church. Baby Casimiro was born on the midnight of March 
3, 1912. Unlike countless Filipino parents who postpone the bap- 
tism of their children until they are able to have enough funds 
to celebrate it with a “handa”,* Marcelo and Feliza Alvarez could 
not postpone at all the baptisin of this baby-boy, for he was dying 
at birth. My imagination coined this interpretation about that 
unusual circumstance at birth that the Lord wanted him to die 
to the world as soon as born. He was therefore baptized on 
March 4. : 

Msgr. Alvarez’ Filipinism is remarkable. He is a patron of 
the Filipino language, Tagalog. Now that the Church has intro- 
duced the vernacular in her liturgy, he insists that his parish- 
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‘oners, even though of other dialects, learn Tagalog little by little 
and join in the community prayers at Mass. He is a member of 
\he Liturgical Commission on the Vernacular. He made the trans- 
lation of the Mass prayers, the only Tagalog recognized version 
by the Vatican. It is entitled “Ang Misa ng Bayan.”* 

Msgr. excels in dramatic-writing. His maiden-attempt at it 
was made in his third Year Latin in the seminary. His first 
drama entitled “Ad Jesus per Mariam,’ done in Spanish verse 
was Tepresented in the “palabas” of their Christmas vacation. 

His Tagalog dramas of the early period of his literary career 
verse; “Reyna Elena” with a historical background, was later 
filmed; “Ang Anak na Taksil’**; “Hari ng mga Hari’; “Ligaya 
<a Kabukiran”’; “Ang Matandaan ay Dagok ng Kapalaran.” 
Many of his other works.appear under the name of his godson 
Ding de Jesus, who owes to him his present status as movie 
director. Msgr.’s most important work “Ang Rosario ni Mabin2” 
was dramatized at the FEU*** auditorium and received praises 
‘rom the local press. That performance enabled him to raise a 
fund of P30,000 for his parish works. He would write more if 
he had the time spare. He’s an expert for romantic titles. f 
once asked him suggestions for a Tagalog magazine which was 
in the offing, and he gave me the following suggestions for 
titles: “Sinag-Tala ng Buhay” — “Bahag-hari ng Pagasa” -— 
“Gabay ng Lipunan” Taga-paghasik” — “Binhi ng Tagum- 
pay” — “Tanglaw ng Bayan” “Tala ng Tahanan’’. 

He is artistically inclined. It is he who suggests the motifs 
and the designs for the Holy Thursday “monumentos.”* The 
1967 motif of the Holy Thursday altar were two hands breaking 
bread; in 1966 it was the Pieta; the year before that, it was the 
Ecce Homo face of Christ. 

Similarly, he suggests the designs for the pamphlets pub- 
lished for use of his parish. His latest is “Ang Misa ng Bayan”, 
the pamphlet with the Community Mass prayers. The design in 
colors is an ancient assymetrical cross bedecked with all sorts, 
of precious stones. On top of the right arm of the Cross is de- 
picted a chalice; a bit over the left arm of the cross is a loaf of 
bread, to the right of the perpendicular board below the arm oz 
the cross is the sketch of an “Ecce Homo”, and at the base of 
the cross to the background is a banquet table in which minia- 
ture figures of the communicants are depicted in black and white, 
all of the communicants are standing facing the reader. 

In a program for Tagalog missions in the parish, the design 
is as follows. Jesus is embracing the column of Pillar to which 
his arms are tied, right arm at a lower level than the left arm. 
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His head is reclined on the pillar. This central figure is encir- 
cled by a crown of thorns a bit open on top. 

Msgr. Avarez is a celebrated orator. He loves to recall how 
he developed his oratorical abilities. For ten years, he said, fol- 
lowing the instructions of his Seminary Professor, he prepared 
his sermons in writing. He was assured that if he did this, he 
would eventually become proficient in the sacred art. Msgr. con- 
firmed his Professor’s advice. He is specially famous for his 
Seven Last Words sermons on Good Friday. Up to the last few 
years, it was customary for just one priest to preach for three 
continuous hours. Every Holy Friday in the major cities of the 
Philippines, preachers are chosen for this event and their ser- 
mons are broadcast. It is said that of the Tagalog preachers of 
the Seven Last Words he has had the largest listening audience. 
Since he became priest, he preahed the Seven Last Words for 26 
uninterrupted years in different towns. Jokingly or otherwise, 
he says that by the Third Word, he has assured “his audience.” 
In 1938 he had a unique, killing experience. On the same day. 
he preached the Seven Last Words sermon twice: from 12 noon 
to 3 p.m. in Norzagaray and from 3 to 6 p.m. in Angat. There 
were no microphones yet those days. No wonder he injured his 
vocal cords. He suflers of chronic laringitis, he has a perpetual 
cough. In fact, the first thing I knew about him was trat I 
would be hearing a priest who is “always coughing.” But his 
Seven Last Words have had their compensations, he says. Me 
receives thousands of letters of congratulations ...and dona 
tions. One of his unforgettable donors is Dr. Rose of Pangast: 
nan. Every year, he had a letter of congratulation with a ?100° 
donation from the Doctor. When Msgr. stopped preaching the 7 
Last Words due to his physician’s prohibition, the Doctor wrote 
him wondering why he had stopped preaching. 

This did not mean he was to abandon preaching altogether. 
The fact is that Msgr. had two outstanding sermons after this 
prohibition. One was on the occasion of the Marian year 1951. 
Friests were assigned to give Missions in all parishes, as prepara- 
tion for the Marian year. The Inauguration of the Mission-pre- 
parations was done at the Luneta. It was indeed impressive to 
see each of the preachers receive a Cross: On this occasion, :t 
fell to Msgr. Alvarez to preach in Tagalog. Of course, the sub- 
ject of the sermon was: Importance of the Mission. 

Then came the FRC (Family Rosary Crusade) Rallies in the 
Provinces by way of preparation for the Mammoth FRC Rally 
Dec. 7, 1959 at the Luneta. The Big preparatory Rally for the 
Province of Rizal was done at the Philamlife Parish of St. Ritu. 
The Antipolo image was brought there. Again, it was Msgr. Al- 
varez who preached on this occasion in the presence of Fr. Pey- 
ton who spoke after him at the Big Rally. 
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His social contacts are extensive. His name appears in count- 
less social programs. He is invited constantly to give Invocations 
to be guest speaker at civic and church celebrations, in and out 
of his parish. Of his memorable invocations, there was the one 
on the Opening of the 6th Congress of the Philippines. But like 
his other big moments, this one was marked with the sign of the 
cross. At the moment he started the Invocation in the presence 
of the Congressmen and Senators, the lights were out, and the 
Invocation had to be suspended. The assembly had become 
panicky and the Invocation had to wait for twenty minutes. 
He made a joke out of it all. A similar adversity was met 
by him when he had to give an Invocation on the occasion 
of the Induction of the Board of Directors of the San Juan 
Youth Welfare Council. The celebration took place at the 
St. John’s Academy spacious auditorium. But it was a stormy 
night. And the mother of President Marcos, Mrs. Marcos, the 
Guest Speaker was late by an hour... The Invocation being a 
the start of the program, Msgr. had to wait endlessly and suffer 
the dilemma of whether to wait at all or go home. 

In public performance, his top-ability is his handling of 
open forums. There was a time when he essayed in his parish, 
an afternoon of monthly Recollection for his legionaries of Mary 
and other Catholic Associations. As a closing exercise an open 
forum on matters of religion would be conducted. One of the 
expected questions one day referred to courtship and marriage. 
The boy legionaries were happily astonished to hear that, be- 
fore the formal agreement to marriage was made, they could 
court as many girls as they wanted, for it was neither wrong nor 
impractical. After all, courtship is a period of acquaintance only 
and therefore involves no compromise. It was not so much what 
he said as the manner in which he put it that brought down the 
house. He went farther. He told the boys that, if any one of 
them was ready to get married and found his parents unwilling 
to give them permission for it, to let him know, for he would 
talk to them and secure the permission. Were they thrilled! 

In another open forum a question was brought up: ‘“Whe- 
ther it is true that St. Joseph was 65 years old and a widower 
when he married Our Lady.” And it was the height of fun whea 
he presented his defence of dear Saint Joseph., His argument 
was: How can you imagine the Bl. Virgen so young and beauti- 
ful capable of loving an old man who looked like a “butafigero” 
or something? And in addition to his verbal explanation, he 
gestured the supposed spite that the Bl. Virgen could have had 
if “her man” were widower 65 years old? 

Msgr. Alvarez is a dashing entrepreneur. His line is cons- 
truction. To his credit go the church of Norzagaray, made of 
concrete, which cost P150,000 and which was finished in three 
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years; the chapel of Moronko, Angat, Bulacan, built in two years 
at\a cost of P90,000, and the house “Saudades” in his present 
parish which was finished in 10 months. He loves Spanish art in 
its conservative style to all appearances. He loves landscaping, 
too. 
Grottoes are his specialty. The Pinaglabanan Church grotto 
as Well as that of “Saudades” are products of his ingenuity. The 
former was constructed by his ex-convicts. The leader of this 
group was a Mining Engineer graduate who is now holding a res- 
ponsible position in a large factory in Iligan City, Mindanao. 

Because of his connection with the Filipino artists, he allows 
his church to be filmed. Some of his confreres don’t approve of 
this, but he reasons out this way: “If I do not allow them to take 
a film with this background, they'll get the picture of Protestant 
churches.” 

“Miroy” as his nickname is, was a bright student. He was 
Valedictorian in his 4th grade primary at the Parochial School 
of St. Joseph, Las Pifias, in 1924. That same year, in June, the 
late Fr. Victor de Klerk, Parish-priest of Las Pifias, transferred 
to Pasig, and as a souvenir of his stay in Las Pifias, Fr. de Klerk 
brought the boy Casimiro to San Jose Seminary where Fr. Jose 
Valbona, S.J. was then Rector. When the Rector discovered that 
Casimiro had just graduated from Primary, — the requirement 
for entrance at the Seminary being 7th grade — he told the boy 
that he had to be sent back home. But the clever boy wanted to 
remain. He asked to be allowed to take an entrance test to the 
Seminary. And he passed it. Except for his First Year in the 
seminary, he did all his studies ever with a scholarship. That 
made his parents paid for him P400 (in installments) for the en- 
tire twelve years of his priestly career. 

Alvarez therefore entered the Seminary after his graduation 
in the primary grades. The San Jose Seminary was then located 
in P. Faura St., Manila. 

Msgr. Alvarez was ordained on Dec. 20, 1936. He said his first 
Mass on Dec. 21, 1936 at the Seminary. The Seminary Commence- 
ment exercises took place in March 31, 1937 but because of the 
proximity of the Congress, the new priests were allowed to per- 
form priestly functions prematurely. During these days, all pa- 
rishes were holding celebrations by way of preparation for the 
International Eucharistic Congress and Fr. Alvarez was chosen 
one of the preachers in such preparatory events in Balic-balic. 

His priestly career covered but a few parishes, but his accom- 
plishments in each have been notable. His assignments have 
been: 

— One week in Balic-balic, Manila 

— Asst. Parish Priest in Angat, Bulacan 7 mos. (April 3 1937- 

Dec. 8, 1937) 
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— Parish Priest of Norzagaray, Bulacan (Dec. 8, 1937 — May 


4, 1944 
~— Parish Priest of Angat, Bulacan (May 4, 1944 — ned 6) 
1944 
_— Parish Priest of Muntinglupa town (Aug. 16, 1944 — Oes. 
31, 1950 


Chaplain of the Bilibid Prison in Muntinglupa ( for 5 years}. 

— Parish Priest of. Tanza, Cavite (Oct. 31, 1959 — May 14, 

1954 F 

— St. John the Baptist Pinaglabanan, San Juan, his present © 

assignment — May 14, 1954 to the present. ' 

He headed to Angat, Bulacan on April 3, 1937 where he-was — 
assistant priest to Fr. Pedro Marcelino. He was sent by him to — 
give missions in the Barrios of Angat in order to counteract the — 
infiltration of Iglesia ni Kristo which was starting to flourish 
throughout the Islands. It is there that Fr. Alvarez met Teofilo — 
Ramos who is now the General Secretary of the INK* in San 
Juan, Rizal, Msgr.’s present parish. 

When Fr. Alvarez transferred from Balic-balic to Angat, he 
invited his “butafigero” friend of Balic-balic, Pedro Rabo to ac- ~ 
company him, and the latter acceded to his wishes and stayed 7 
with him in Angat where he was converted by Fr. Alvarez. 

His stay in the next parish Norzagaray has been the place 
of the culminating thrills of his priestly career. ; 

He came to Norzagaray shortly after typhoon Jim accom- — 
panied by a whirlwind had blown the Norzagaray rectory : 
to'3 kms. away from its site. He had therefore come to a parish 7 
that had no convent and no church. He lived in a one-room — 
house made of nipa and said his Masses in the church patio. 

He arrived in this parish on the Feast of the Immaculate 
Conception, Dec. 8. The “Misas de Aguinaido” were socn to start. 
He gave out little envelopes to the people begging contributions © 
from them. They tore the envelopes on the ground that such a) 
young priest had no right to ask contributions from them. The 
Misas de Aguinaldo were said without stipends; he had nc money | 
to pay the band that had pega contracted for the Christmas celc- 
brations. } 

He devised a way with which to save himself from that pre- © 
carious situation. Qn the Eve of Christmas he went to Angat, 
and got all kinds of food available from his friends there ana 
brought the food to Norzagaray. 

After his midnight Mass in Norzagaray, he gave an announce- — 
ment: That after Mass everybody was to join him that Cnhrist- 
mas day, that they should not leave after Mass, but wait and 
stay with him. He ordered that the food he had taken from An- 
gat be served to the people of Norzagaray. At the banquet speech, 
he announced that the construction of the convent of Norza- 


i “Uptewia ni Kristo (a national religion) 
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garay would be realized through the generosity of the Angat 


In his response speech, the Vice-Mayor of Norzagaray Do- 
mingo Bernardo said: that if Angat people would heip, Norza- 
garay had more rights to do so, So, an agreement was made: that 
Angat wuoid offer the materials for the construction, and labor 
and food would be provided for by Norzagaray. 300 workers fi- 
nished the convent in two weeks. 

he church was constructed through the cooperation of Nor- 
ay, and the manner money was raised has already been 
Gescribed elsewhere. 

In the meantime, Fr. Alvarez’ butafigero friend, Pedro Rabo 
of Balic-balic had become an orphan. His mother had died, and 
his stepfather sent all his brothers away. To whom else would 
he have a recourse for protection if not to Fr. Alvarez? Father 
took under his tutelage his five brothers, and he sent his sister 
(Pedro’s) to his (Father’s) sister in Las Pifias. 

Then came the Second World War. As happens during the 
War, there is a general evacuation — city people flee to the moun- 
tains, mountaineers disperse, too. The seminarians of S. Jose 
were sent to their relatives and friends, Fr. Rector sent four se- 
minarians to Fr. Alvarez in Norzagaray to attend to them. The 
War circumstances were becoming cruel, Fr. Alvarez together 
with the seminarians and the Rabo boys fled to the mountains. 
But one day, on his return to the convent, Fr. Alvarez found on 
His desk a letter from the Japanese Bishop Taguchi, (now Bis- 
hop of Osaka) telling him to go back to the parish assuring him 
and his parishioners safety. Parish life became normal at that 
time. 

Even so, it had its mighty complications, One of these was 
the following: three American pilots had parachuted in Norza- 
garay and became reiugees of Fr. Alvarez. He wanted to give 
them protection, of course, but his conyent was too small, and 
he could not accomodate them in the convent. He therefore 
ordered that the empty space under the main altar be consti- 
tuted their place of haven. There the three fellows slept there for 
one whole year. be 

One day, 300 Japanese soldiers fromthe Angat garrison 
came to Fr. Alvarez to search the reportedly 3 American pilots. 
At that moment, the 3 Americans were hiding in Fr. Alvarez’ 
room. The Japanese Captain Mr. Minato got talking to Fr. Al- 
varez He asked him if he knew where the 3 Americans were ‘. . 
With perfect calm Fr. Alvarez told them that he had heard they 
had passed by Sibul, Bulacan, and he suggested that they search 
them there. Fr, Alvarez’ calm did not at all invite the Japanese 
Capt. to search the convent. He took Fr. Alvarez’ word and 
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left. a 
Two weeks after this search, the Japanese came back po 

Fr. Alvarez. It was raining on this day. The Captain want¢d 

to show a propaganda film: Fr. Alvarez agreed. It being a rainy 
day, the Japanese Captain wanted that the film be shown right © 
in church And right in church it was shown. The film projectors 
were placed on the altar. During all that time, the 3 Americdns | 
were hiding under that same altar ..., What thrills! 

War anecdotes are most thrilling. One of them was about | 
a Guerrilla Capt. Borja who was to be married to a Norzagaray 
beauty in barrio Matictik (other side of Norzagaray river). Fr. 
Alvarez married them. During the wedding reception it was 
learned that “The Japanese are coming.” The party disbanded. 
The bride and groom were separtaeed. Thank God, however, — 
they met again after six months. Then and there Fr. Alvarez — 
removed his soutane, jumped into the river and sought refuge © 
in a house at the opposite side of the river until everything was 
clear. 

It was now the year 1944. At this time, the Japanese were 
retreating. Came December 30 — Rizal Day. One of the War 
practices was to “zonify” the men who were suspected guerrillas, 
that is, enemies of the Japanese, and on that occasion 2,000 were 
zonified at the Church patio of Norzagaray. The Filipino spies 
for the Japanese were called “Makapili” and they usually ‘n- 
dicated the Filipino suspected of anti-Japanese activity: 

The pro-Japanese Makapili pointed to 17 men among the © 
2,000 at the church patio. These 17 men were tied in front of the ~ 
church. 

One of these 17 men was Fr. Alvarez. To be tied meant to be 
a candidate for sure death. The group was facing the church 
door. On the door sill there was an image of St. Andrew. Ana 
in that moment of supreme affliction, Fr. Alvarez conversed to 
St. Andrew through his statue; “Dear St. Andrew, you know very 
well that all my parishioners hdve had a chance to confess their 
sins before dying. Why allow me to die without Confession? A 
few minutes after he had said this prayer to the Apostle Martyr 
Andrew, a Japanese Captain approached the Makapili who wes 
watching the lied men to inquire where he could get pigs, chick- 
ens and rice. Fr. Alvarez was pointed at by the Makapili who ex- 
plained to the Captain: “This man is influential in the town, ° 
you can get it from him.” At\that instance, Fr. Alvarez was let — 
loose but with a condition: that some one was to die for him. 

Pedro Rabo was also wanted by the Japanese, so he was in 
hiding. 

Gregorio Rabo, Pedro’s brother on hearing that Fr. Alvarez 
was released conditionally, volunteered to die for him. He ex- 
plained it to Fr. Alvarez who was awed at his volunteerism: “If 
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you (Fr. Alvarez) dies, all my brothers will die because nobody 
will take care of them, but if I die (for you) you'll continue to 
take care of them,” 

Fr. Alvarez took the Japanese Captain to his eee from 
whom he was able to get the desired pig. 

The 17 men were killed at S. Jose del Monte, the Japanese 
biggest garrison, near Norzagaray. 

A year after this event —on Oct. 7, 1945 — Fr. Alvarez was 
made Chaplain of Bilibid Prison where the Japanese and the 
Makapili were now War prisoners. In the list of prisoners wa> 
the Makapili who pointed to him at the Norzagaray patio, who 
was the cause of Gregorio’s death in a word. This Makaplli 
on seeing the Chaplain of prisons was avoiding him. After seve- 
ral days, however, Fr. Alvarez spoke to him for this request. 
“Tf you will tell me where Gregorio’s bones are, Ill release you.’ 
And he did and was released, of course. 

The late Gregorio Rabo was buried 10 meters away from the 
gate-door of the churchyard in San Jose del Monte. After the War, 
Fr. Tongol, parish priest of S. Jose del Monte told Fr. Alvarez 
that he had heard the confession of Gregorio. 

Msgr. Alvarez keeps the bones of Gregorio. He takes it with 
him wherever he is stationed. And he has a clause in his Will 
and Testament that when he dies, Gregorio’s bones should be 
buried with him in his own coffin. It is to Gregorio that he 
owes his “‘second life,” aside from St. Andrew’s intercession. That 
is why Msgr. Alvarez will miss any other feast to which he ‘s 
invited but not to the St. Andrew’s feast in Norzagaray. 

From Norzagaray, Msgr. Alvarez was re-assigned to Angat, 
Bulacan, but with a promotion. Now he was no longer asst. 
parish-priest but the boss. Angat had all the requirements that 
his priestly heart could crave. In it, he felt at home. People 
liked him and cooperated with him, they were docile and warm- 
hearted. And now he was parish-priest— what else could be 
desire? 

But the Lord wanted to show to him once again that no 
spot on earth is a permanent heaven. — A surprise —a very un- 
pleasant one at that—came to his life. His superior the late 
Archbishop of Manila sent him a new assignment: Parish-Priest 
of Muntinglupa town. Muntinglupa parish was a very poor one, 
the priests could not survive on the Mass stipends alone He 
had been accustomed to Angat where the Mass stipends alone 
were more than enough to keep his body and soul together 
As usual, priests are given ten days during which they are to 
make their transfer after the new assignment has been received. 

His superior Most Rev. Michael O’Doherty, like all superiors, 
trust their faithful subjects. They know whom to put where. 
The late Prelate must have been in utter need of an excellent 
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priest to cope with the multiple problems in that poor parish. 
and he therefore thought that a transfer of Fr. Alvarez to tackle 
such hard problems would mean a promotion to him. 

Unfortunately however, the young Fr. Alvarez, still full of 
the ‘impetuosities of youth, with less foresight than a superior, 
did not think alike. To make matters worse, Fr. Alvarez knew, 
that his former Parish Priest in Angat, Rev. Fr. Pedro Marcelino, 
was promoted from Muntinglupa to Angat. So, he considered 
that the transfer from Angat to Muntinlupa was by no means 
a promotion, but rather a demotion. Fr. Alvarez’ first down-to- 
earth-as-usual thought was: How shall I make up for the char- 
acteristic lack of Mass stipends in Muntinglupa? On the impulse 
of his youthful irrascibility, he decided: I'll sell rice at the Divi- 
soria market and get money enough to keep me alive. He wrote 
to the Archbishop to reconsider the matter. But this requesi 
was turned down. Without thought, without consultation, with- 
out hesitation, he removed his soutane and bought sacs and sacs 
and sacks of rice and went to Divisoria market, Manila, got a 
ricestall and hegan to sell rice. Thus had a priest become a 
rice-vendor. He tells the story with sparkling grace: I sold 300 
sacks a day; on each sack I had a net profit of P2, which means 
that average net profit was P600 a day. After Mass each morn- 
ing— very early —he’d come from Angat to Manila—to sell 
rice. There he was from morn to night— the priest-rice-vendor 
at the Divisoria market. 

He sold rice for one week. 

I asked Msgr. if his Archbishop then ever knew that inci- 
dent. He said no. 

I asked him whether he had a mind to give up the priest- 
hood then. No! he replied. He just wanted to retaliate his 
Superior’s intransigency; he wanted to show to him that if the 
parish was so poor that it could not support him, he knew how 
to.support himself. 

And how did you go back to your soutane? I queried. It 
was like this: one of his fellow-priests saw him there. Next thing 
the priest did was to report him to Fr. Leo Cullum, S.J. who was 
then Rector of S. Jose Seminary and Fr. Alvarez’ own personal 
Spiritual Director. Fr. Cullum went to Divisoria to fetch him, 
prophecying to him: “From Muntinglupa will come your glory.” 
With all fatherliness, Fr. Cullum offered him everything he 
wanted; food, trucks for the transfer to the new parish, casn. 
And that’s how he was inducted into his poor new parish of 
Muntinglupa. 

Simultaneously with his parish-works, he was doing Chap- 
lain work at Muntinglupa new Bilibid Prison, where he served 
for 5 years. He was known throughout the Philippines. In an 
article by Johnny F. Villasanta of “Kislap-Graphic” magazine of 
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wucse days, he was portrayed as the “Prison Padre and Mi 

Parole System”. The same writer said: “His jei-propelled s-reen- 
ing machine ground out of 7,249 cases in seven months, among 
fhem the much-publicized Ang Chio Kio pardon case.” Ouring 
those years of service, Fr. Alvarez had blanket author.ty in, 
Prison, he was the Prisoners’ Padre who could que!l their «ots, 
and cure their deep-rooted hatreds and other ill-feelings caused 
by the lack of sympathy and understanding of others. 

In those five years. he recommended 32,000 pardons. 

His failing health forced him to give up his work in prisons. 

Tanza, Cavite was his fourth parish. Gone were the adven- 
tures of War. Gone the thirlls of his prison rule. Now this 
ministry was in the quiet production of the “leaven” for the 
simple folks in the barrios of his parish. He taught them how 
to help themselves. There was barrio Hulugan, for example. 
People of this barrio are. fishermen who, during the rainy sea- 
son have no work nor profit. He taught them how to carn even 
during the rainy season. He bought for each of 30 houses, 10 big 
jars, a hand stone mill and a “kawa”. During the rainv scason. 
the shrimps come in abundance and are sold cheap in the mac- 
ket. The fishermen buy them and preserve them.and transform 
them into “patis” which they sell with such profit that they 
can support their family during the entire period of the rainy 
season, 

Pinaglabanan is his fifth parish. In practice, he still in- 
fluences nis former parisnioners to a large extent. His old parish- 
ioners constantly visit him and share their glories and their 
problems with him and of course invite him to all their key- 
undertakings and socials. The baptisms and marriages of those 
who are in Manila are largely officiated by him. This is the 
reason why he hes a crowded schedule with social engagements. 
The onlcoxer to all of this says to himself: “Msgr. Alvarez has 
capitalized his life with love, and he gets back love with com- 
rounded interest!’ Blessed he!” He impresses me as boing like 
Abraham and thoge prophets of old whom the Lord blessed’ unto 
generations and generations, because love is the law of life 
and the follower vf the Jaw becomes God’s favorite. 

No less than Angat, Norzagaray and Tanza, the Son Juan 
parishioners have taken to him with) an untranslatable love 
When it was rumored that he was to have a new ass gnment of 
promotion, people were nervously alarmed. If matters had comv 
to worse, and a strike could have solved the situation, thes 
probably would have staged a strike. Thank heaven, Msgr. him- 
self was loathe to transfer. He seems to be a believer of that 
Spanish saying: “Mal conocido mejor que bien por conocer’ 
without implying that the San Juan people are an “evil” for 
him. I remember Mser.’s after-thoughts regarding this rumored 
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transfer. He argued in a cheerful vein, to quote him. “Jt took me — 
ten years to win the hearts of the people here, and now that 
I am too old and too sickly to have ten more years to win — 
“new loves” in another parish, that is why I prefer to remain.” 

That solved it. Rumors remained status quo, to the relief of 
all. ; 

Parishioners tell me that he handles his future married 
couples with much charm and comfort to them. They say that 
he tells them many stories in order to extrat truths that they 
will not easily reveal but which are necessary for him to know. 
They become an easy prey to his confidence. No wonder his 
interviews with them take him long, very long indeed. One 
advice that Msgr. gives to his future brides and grooms is the 
following: He tells them to pledge to each other that they will! 
not let a day pass in their married life in which they will not 
pray together three Hail Marys and they are to say these three 
Hail Mary’s in a position which not so many priests would re- 
commend: not kneeling, not in front of any image, but in their 
double-bed, just before going to sleep. The man is to lead the 
Hail Mary and the woman answers the Holy Mary. He assures 
them of union and happiness if they can keep but just this 
simple pledge. 

One day, one of his couples told him a story about that 
pledge of his to his wife. He and she had a fight one day. The 
husband, out of pride did not want to be in his bed for the. 
Hail Mary’s. He wanted to keep his pledge nevertheless. So, 
he went to the sala, and while seated in the sofa, he led the 
prayer. As he was far and wanted his wife to hear it, he sang 
it. His wife remained in bed and she answered his song-prayer 
with her own-song-prayer-response. That brought laughter to 
both and then and there they reconciled. 

Another man told him his story about the same pledge. 
He was abroad, in the U.S.A. But he and his wife had set the 
time for their daily three Hail Mary’s, at 10 p.m. for example. 
At the appointed time every day, the man would say his Hail 
Mary’s, thinking of course about his wife’s answers. In this 
way, the man ‘explained to Father, I am kept away from spend- 
ing my nights elsewhere, and in this way I avoid temptations. 

Msgr. Alvarez is now 14 years in the St. John the Baptist 
Church, Pinaglabanan. The parish projects that have received 
wide recognition due to their pratical results are: his system 
of catechetis based on paid catechists who are supported with 
the help of a permanent fund from the San Juan parish church 
Foundation, Inc.; his Family Rosary Crusade procedures have 
been adopted by the great Leader of the Family Rosary Crusade 
himself, Fr. Patrick Peyton. He. has also established an asso- 
ciation of lay persons the purpose of which is to raise funds 
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for supporting seminarians for the Diocesan priesthood. The 
aseociation is called the “St. John Vianney association” in honor 
of the Patron of parish-priests, the Cure of Ars. The first fruit 
of this project is Fr. Bernardo Bafiu who is the first native 
priest of the Parish. Nice of his “help-yourself-projects” for 
the young men, ag an implementation of the Encyclical Letter 
of His Holiness Pope Paul VI on the Development of Peoples — 
are his woodtiles Industries, Pacific Publishers, Inc. and “Gabay 
Enterprises” which are bringing satisfactory results. 

Every father has pride of his children. Msgr.’s greatest pride 
about the San Juan parishioners is that they live harmoniously 
and don’t have the wranglings found in many parishes. Al) 
Catholic associations work harmoniously, not the least quarrel 
has arisen among them. They help each other in every pos- 
sible way. This is a reccrd of which few other parishes can 
boast of. We are for ever reminded of the psalm verse whica 
says: “Behold how good it is, and how pleasant where brethren 
dwell at once, for there the Lord has pronounced His Blessing, 
life forever.” 

Msgr. humbly confesses that liturgy is not his line. He re- 
members that as a new priest, he refused to act as sub-deacon 
in Lumbang, Laguna’s town fiesta because he did not know 
the ceremonies. Fr. Vicente Gozo jokingly told him that, so long 
as he did not go beyond the Communion rail, he was O.K. As 
its adjustments. Msgr. is a man who understand all aspects 
far as the cassoch is concerned, he is a conservative i.e., he does 
not favor a change in priestss’ apparell. 

Pastoral theology is his forte. Yearly, neo-presbyters are 
sent to his parish to take oratorical and practical lessons 
from him in the art of handling a parish. And average of 12 
new priests have passed his hands every year, for 8 years now. 

Msgr. has a way of making people become attached to him 
and to be under his spell. I know two cases at least. The first 
one was a man who was finding difficulties in providing for 
his family, he was Msgr.’s protegee for some time. One day, 
Msgr. came upon a job or project which in his opinion would 
suit his protegee. He rang him up. Msgr. said to him: “J have 
in mind a job for you. Would you like it?” Before Msgr. had 
described it to him, his ready reply was this: “J’ll accept any- 
thing you offer to me, even if it should be going. to hell.” Msgr. 
understood that desperate answer, and he just laughed. 

The other case was a woman. She had a cross in the per- 
son of a near relative. Her friends, including priests, advised 
her to avoid that relative, but Msgr. told her otherwise. He 
argued that since it was God Who gave her that cross, she 
should not avoid it. Her problems were at once solved with 
the taking up of that cross, as suggested by Monsignor. The 
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solution of her problem was one more proof of Msgr.’s deep 
understanding of human nature, its foibles, its weaknesses and 
of life, specially of modern life, from twists to karate and 
because he understands, he is in a position to help at all time 
and in all places. 

Msgr. is very Jesuit-minded. In fact, I was wondering why 
he did not become a Jesuit. It is a common belief that Jesuits 
try to bring all their bright students to the Jesuit fold. Msgr. 
explained that he did not join the Jesuits because he wanted 
to disprove foreigner priests’ accusation that no Filipino priest 
can be the pride of his fatherland. Filipinism again. 

Msgr. has a robust look, the fact is, however, that he has 
a poor health. He has heart ailment. Once in a while he give. 
shocks to his household. He does not eat chicken or any fow 
they say. One happy thing is that he does not lose his appetite 
“even when his meals are interrupted by phone calls .He does 
not smoke. 

He has a “perpetual cough” due to his chronic laryngitis. 
But this does not prevent him from talking much. He speaks 
so very iast, in any language, I’ve wondered whether even iap2 
record would be able to capture faithfully any of his conversa- 
tions or talks. 

Monsignor is a man of red blood. He is a fignter.. He does 
not give up the resolutions he has made. I was told abeut a 
lady who for one reason, or another had ili-feel’ng: about him. 
He resolved to win her goodwill. He wrote a poem about her 
and sent it to her, and that did it. 

There is something else that he has been fighting against. 
He has not succeeded fully but he insists in saying that he will. 
That something is the unique, undesirable traditional practice 
of the “santong tao” in San Juan, Rizal. It goes this way: 
Long, long ago, at the time when the St. John the Baptist 
parish was not yet constituted (but there were Augustinian :1uns$ 
in the place looking after the spiritual welfare of the few parish- 
ioners.) There was no parish-priest then. The Feast of St. John 
the Baptist was to be celebrated. But as there was no Catholic 
priest, the Agipayans of the town hired an Aglipayan priest 
from Mandaluyong to say Mass somcwhere in an improvised 
chapel near the San Juan market. Then followed the traditional 
procession. For lack of an image, they thought of getting a live 
boy in place of the image. This practice was done by the Agli- 
payan population, but as the years went by, the Catholics joined 
in, and ever since, there is a “santong tao’ in the festivities 
of San Juan, Rizal. The santong tao is a live person hired for 
about P30, on condition that he will act like an inmovable 
image. So, whether he is laughed at, or whether he is thrown 
water on his head or pricked or forced to drink, he should re- 
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bess immune like a statue, and if he doesn’t, he forfeits his 

This is the unwholesome, outmoded practice which has be- 
come ridiculous and even ridiculous in a modern, Catholic society. 
Msgr. has taken steps to secure its disappearance. Last yea: 
(1966) he encouraged the putting up of princesses for the tow: 
fiesta so as to supplement the practice. This year (1967) there 
are amateur nights with contests and plenty of fun. Monsignor’: 
fighting hope is expressed in this his saying: “Fither I kill the 
santong tao or the santong tao kills me.” But he continues 
fighting hoping to be victorious in the end. 

My identification of Msgr. would be: The “butangero priest 
who sold rice and conquered or will conquer the “santong tao.” 


* * * * * * 


*~ ASO* DANIEL B. STA. MARIA 


One of the points of pride of my late father was that he 
was born the same year as the Little Flower of Lisieux — in 
1873. 

But Daniel could be proud of more than one point of similar- 
ity with the popular little Saint. He shares two graces with 
her: She was born January 2 and Daniel January 3. Considering 
the time differences between East and West, Daniel would have 
been born the same day as the Carmelite Saint, that is, Jan. 2, 
by European time reckoning. He was born exactly seventy years 
after her. 

The next similarity he can boast of is their mutual love fcr 
roses. One of the delightful poetic promises of the Saint was 
that, when she died, she would send a “rain of roses’ (mean- 
ing graces) to us here below. 

Daniel loves roses, He cultivates them at home, he has at 
present 24 rose plants, he says. He brings his roses to the meet- 
ing for the Legion altar and after the meeting. he dedicates 
the flowers to whom he thinks of first. That’s how I got my 
roses yesterday after the beautiful Curia meeting in which I 
delivered the Allocutio upon his request. The bunch he offered 
me had four lovely roses of different colors: a red, red one, like 
God’s ardent love for us, a just-red one, like man’s go-go exist - 
ence; a light pink bud which told me of the sweetness of good- 
ness and a tea-colored one which was almost a symbol] of purity. 
When Daniel has no fresh roses to entertain his fancies with, 
he carries with him a bit of paste which he molds into roses 
with his dexterous fingers. 

I have no idea why he has come to love roses, I imagine 
that he shares the belief of those devotees of the little St. Therese 
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Danny Sta. Maria snapped at the 
1967 General Reunion of the Rizal 
Curia, 


who say that, if she is to grant the favor asked for through her 
intercession, she will send the petitioner a bunch of roses during 


the novena, as the heralds of the favor to be dispensed to the 
prayerful beggar of grace. 

Daniel, nicknamed Niel, Danny and Dan in the order of 
his preference, must be the boy of whom Mggr. Pacis (who was 
attending the Rizal Curia Meeting prior to his Consecration) 
made reference to. The Bishop still remembered that, during 
his missionary works in the Barrio of Hulo, Mandaluyong, Rizal, 
during the Second World War, he used to see a tot who mus> 
have been running gawkily and bobbing and ranting along the 
nondescript Hulo streets of the War Day. Pointing to Danny, 
Bishop Pacis said: “This must have been that boy.” 

Did the Bishop imagine that that little fellow, an inch from 
the ground then, would later become the Valedictorian of the 
Mandaluyorg Elementary School, Valedictorian of the Plaridei 
High School (now Arellano University) and even Summa Cum 
Laude at the University of Santo Tomas, Manila? Danny is a 
B.S.Ch.E. (Bachelor of Science in Chemical Engineering) and is 
still studying for his M.S. (Mathematics) degree. 

At present, he is Scientist II, Philippine Atomic Energy Com- 
mission and Instructor in the Faculty of Engineering at the 
U.S.T. 

His activities other than Legion are: 

Adviser, Hulo Youth Council; Editor-in-chief “The Nucleus”, 
newsletter of the Radiostope Society of the .Philippines, Inc. 
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Chairman, Committee on Constitution and by-laws, Phil. Insti- 
tute of Chemical Engineers; Member, Board of Advisers, “The 
Thomasian Engineer,” technical magazine of the Student body 
of the UST Faculty of Engineering. 

‘The world gives high commendation to a girl who is not 
only beautiful but also brainy. Beauty is first and foremost in 
every woman’s heart. When she owns it, she thinks she has 
got the best possession. In a similar way, men are expected 
to be more brainy than beautiful. But if they combine both — 
a rare occurence to be sure —they have won their day. 

This brain-face combination reminds me of a George- 
Bernard-Shaw anedote which I heard about in my student days. 
He was a young man then, at the age when boys are trying 
to get settled and girls no less. And there was a girl who 
was beautiful—and only beautiful—as he was brainy — and 
only brainy — already then reputed as a famous writer. One 
day, she proposed to him with this argument: You are the 
wisest man I know of, and I am the prettiest girl you will 
have known. Let’s get married, for our children will be the 
ideal products of this combination of your wisdom and my 
beauty. George Bernard Shaw was amused with the beauty’s 
sally, and he penned her a repartee as simple as this: “But 
suppose our children get the intelligence of their mother and 
the beauty of their father?” Ah, combinations! How illusive 
and how elusive they can be. 

But Danny’s combination isn’t like that at all, for he is 
as handsome as he is intelligent, and there’s no possible escape 
for one who likes to consider him. He has salable traits, and 
it’s up to him to set the price for them. 

For one thing, he is a charming mixer. He feels at home 
in everybody’s company. One of his own experiences has con- 
firmed this. He was then in his 2nd year college. A youth 
club in the barrio was being organized. His elder brother and 
younger sister were invited to join through him. Absorbed by 
his studies and school activities, he did not join then. At the 
next meeting of the club, he joined uninvited and after three 
months, he was elected President. 

Of his Legion works, he loves best home visitations, spe- 
cially when there are children in the home and when the visited 
are a young couple, he says. His love for the Legion is all around. 
He highlights his appreciations of: the beauty of the Legion 
meeting; the Legion’s ability to provide the necessary atmo- 
sphere for leadership and for personality improvement. He ad- 
mires greatly the training in punctuality. 

Speaking of the Legion at the Congress of the Rizal Junior 
Curia, he suggested that Legion life be not taken negatively 
as a work that entails sacrifice and more sacrifice, but rather 
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as the groundwork for development of our own powers and 
faculties, as a stepstone to our own improvement. 

He was President of the Barrio Praesidium of men “Our 
Lady of the Abandoned” for which title, the members are 
jokingly called by others “the abandoned ones.” His magic hands 
have made of that praesidium the classical “thing of beauty 
and a joy for ever” of the poet. The mountain stream ripples 
and murmurs and gurgles and soothes; so, too, does that prac- 
sidium chatter and glitter and sparkle in Mary’s praise and 
honor, and started a journey into grace of some of its members 
who have shown marvels of personality transformations as a 
result of its ideal operations and set-up. 

This is Niel’s story of his entry into the active Legion rank3. 
A girl classmate of his (a polio victim) in high school canvassea 
him to join the Legion, but he did not heed her. He must have 
been still unripe for it. Four years later, Gregg Gabriel “forced’’ 
him to join. How? By requesting him to allow the legionaries 
hold their meetings in his own home. How could he escape? 

He was Rizal Curia Treasurer for a time. His term had 
not ended when the presidential chair vacated for him to fill in. 

For one reason or another, he demoted himself in his prae- 
sidium. He is now secretary. 

But it is not all Legion in his life. He has talents that form 
the happy counterpart for the strenuous, solid Legion apostolate. 
He can declaim and pirouette folk dances, if only in a flash, 
as he and his co-officers did at the after-lunch program of the 
Rizal Curia’s 2nd Legion Congress. 

He’s not a woman hater but he dislikes seeing mini-skirted 
girls sitting in front during Curia meetings; neither does he 
enjoy seeing unclean images of the Bl. Mother at the Legion 
altars. He’s obviously a perfectionist. 


me Whey 3 MARIA ASUNCION ARANETA SINJIAN 


Nenuca was born under the zodiac constellation Aquarius 
(February 4). Her energies seem to be a replica of its symbol: 
a man pouring water from a container in his right hand. For 
she is dynamic from head to foot. She’d be in the role of hand- 
ling an aquaplane, an airplane or even just a plane, for she is a 
girl of many gifts. The moment you meet Nenuca you say: “This 
girl is a woman of action, the right person for any job, in an 
age when the dictum is: Live your life full and fast.” 

Her parents, Bernardino Sinjian and Mercedes Araneta ap- 
parently have made it a point to have all their children’s name 
begin with an A: Alicia (nickname Alice), Anselmo (Pocholo), 
Andres (Nene) and Ma. Asuncion (Nenuca). The last named 
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Nenuca Sinjian, Vice-President of 
Rizal Curia claps her hands dur- 
ing the program of the 1867 Gen- 
eral Reunion of the Rizal Curia. 


is a chip off her mother Mercedes, a devoted oldtimer in the 
Legion and for a short time my President in Virgo Potens Prae- 
sidium, the only Spanish-speaking praesidium, not only in Holy 
Cross Parish, San Juan, Rizal; not only under the Rizal Curia 
or Senatus of Northern Philippines, but the unique Spanish- 
speaking group in the Philippines. 

Nenuca is a Visayan, a native of Bogo, Negros Occidental, 
a fact which explains her vivacity and her favorite pastimes— 
bowling and swimming. 

Like the intelligent accomplished girl that she is, books and 
movies constitute her hobbies. Her academic career leaves no- 
thing to desire: She attended St. John’s Academy (San Juan, 
Rizal) and Jose Rizal College, Mandaluyong; St. Joseph’s Aca- 
demy in Quezon City and the University of the Philippines, 
receiving first honor in her elementary schooling, third in her 
high school and cum laude and loyalty in college. She is a 
B.C.S. (C.P.A.) and is at home in English, Spanish and Tagalog, 

If Nucs promises you something, you can be sure she ful- 


| fills it. A friend had invited her to attend a Legion meeting. 


She thought it over and promised she would, after she finished 
college. She did as she had promised, and she is too clever 
not to have grasped the impact of the Legion from the. first 
moment. That’s how she was hooked to the Legion and ever 
sinee she became a staunch legionary. 

It is difficult to escape a position in the Legion if you are 
gifted like Nenuca. Her fellow-members have happily squeezed 
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out all her potentialities making her assume various responsi- 
bilities. In her praesidium she has been president, secretary 
and treasurer. In the Rizal Curia she has been treasurer and 
at present she is vice-president. 

Nenuca is a four-square realist and she knows that without 
discipline you get nowhere in the Legion. As incumbent Curia 
vice-president, she has to keep a lot of records: attendance 
and membership rolls, the particulars what not. All these re- 
cords would confuse a tyro in the Legion, but Nenuca is disci- 
plined and she is able to steer her ship of duties with driving 
efficiency. She sets fierce deadlines for the submission of data 
for the aforementioned records, and she gets a kick out of her 
disciplinary measure. For she forestalls the appearance of 
bristling difficulties and above all, the evitable headaches of 
an officer having to witness non-performance of duty. She cer- 
tainly knows by memory that discipline pays. 

Nenuca is also the chairman of the Rizal Curia Visitation 
Committee. She presides at its meetings—and any meeting for 
that matter—with nonchalant composure which is the result of 
her alert and analytical mind that make of her legionary career 
a selling success. 

Not in vain does Nenuca bear the name of Our Lady. Ask 
her what she loves best in the Legion and she will answer: 
“Mary is my main attraction in the Legion.” Her Legion re- 
actions point to the truth of her assertion: her most interest- 
ing comments to the reports read at the Curia meetings are 
usually Marian comments. Contributing to the discussion on 
way of eliminating non-performance of legionary duty, she vo- 
lunteered a thought which I had given them a while ago: the 
thought that if we tried to see Mary with the eyes of our mind 
(and faith) as actually present in our midst, we would always 
do as expected of us to do. She was walking up and down the 
auditorium in her role as usher. The session on “Mary’s Mo- 
therhood” was on. She heard the moderator suggest that some- 
body should undertake to state the difference between Mary's 
motherhood and that of any other mother in the world, and 
she ran to the mike to give the reply. She quoted Fulton Sheen, 
who said that the difference lay precisely in their sons; where- 
as all mothers are mother to a human being, Mary alone was 
mother to a Divine Son, Jesus Christ. That made all the dif- 
ference. 

In the Legion or outside, Nenuca’s energies go brimful. She 
bustles around in the famous big commercial firm of the Ta- 
bacalera, Manila, where she lets the fiery flow of her youthful 
years find an outlet. She belongs to the finance division. Her 
job-title is: “In-charge of Personnel Section.” It would take 
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a whole sheet of paper to describe the variety of works that 
she undertakes even in tabulated form. On the one hand, it 
has to do with the usual secretarial works of correspondence: 
records, reports and the keeping of files; on the other hand it 
involves such resounding items as interviewing officials and 
studying and preparing policies of the Corporation and secre- 
tarial work of the consulate. As she says: “...aside from the 
secretarial work involved in my job, I work a lot with figures, 
computing mostly, analyzing and gathering statistics and pre- 
senting data, graphing included. The work I do for the consul- 
ate is not much really, but the information that I come across 
through it, I sometimes find helpful in my assigned task. And 
since the officials of the consulate are not in finance, I do the 
work for them during my spare tife.” 

Her strictly human weaknesses are: ice-cream, cakes... 
and footwear. 

One of her idiosyncracies is to be eager to eat her supper 
as soon as she gets back home from office in the afternoon, 
even if it is only 5:30 p.m. 

* * 


* * * * 


=" 168° NIEVES CRUZ GABRIEL 


Nieves was born four days after the Feast of Nuestra Se- 
fiora de las Nieves (Our Lady of Snows) which occurs on Aug- 
ust 5. 

Her first name reminds me of an experience of mine in 
San Antonio, Texas. The legionaries there, mostly Mexicans, 
offered me a party. The Mexican hostess asked me: “Gusta 
una nieve?” (Literally, do you care for snow?) To myself I 
said rather perplexed: “The climate just now is very warm, 
how could there be snow to see, if that is what the lady offered . 
to me? But no, she asked me if I like to eat snow? How could 
snow be a thing to eat?” I could not understand. What was 
the fun when I learned that when Mexicans serve ice-cream 
they call it “sorbete” if it served in a cup, and “nieve” (snow/ 
if served in an ice-cream cone. Ever since, I think of “nieve” 
as Mexican ice-cream. , 

But Nieves’ name has further implications. Her full name 
is almost a compendium of theology, for Nieves stands for Mary; 
Cruz, represents Jesus Christ and Gabriel, the angelic choirs. 
How three little words can stand for a volume of doctrine and 
realities, 

Parents love to note the special features of their children's 
birth: whether one was born on a Saturday when the sun kept 
on smiling; whether the Holy Saturday bells were ringing just 


Nieves Cruz Gabriel, Secretary of 
Rizel Cnria, 


hae ae 
then. And no parents (J think) will fail to tell their children 
whether they were born with “feet first” or “head first’. Nie- 
ves was born with “feet first,” she was told. 

“Girlie” as Nieves’ nickname is, was born in the lovely Old 
Capital of the Philippines, the “Peari of the Orient Seas” and 
and at a time when Catholic Philippines was still fresh with 
its fervor of the 33rd International Eucharistic Congress, five 
months away from her birth. 

It is so human to like what we don’t or didn’t have. For 
those who are city-born, there’s nothing like an occasional! vaca- 
tion in the provinces. Girlie remembers their Stay in the pro- 
vinces as\one of the most unforgettable memories of her family 
life. 

Like her teacher parents, Constancio Gabric! and Rosario 
Cruz, Nieves took to the life of letters, and after her schooling 
in the Mandaluyong Elementary School, Far Eastern University 
Girls’ High School, University of the Philippines, Philippine 
Women’s University and Ateneo University, she earned her de- 
gree of Bachelor of Science in Home Economics. Of her school 
career she enjoyed best her UPSCA days (University of the 
Philippines’ Student Catholic Action). It must have been dane 
to the prestige of the late Rev. Fr. John P. Delaney who, she 
confesses, influenced her life most, spiritually it is understood. 

Paulina Vicencio is a legionary of old vintage, the type that 
that will leave no stone unturned to promote Our Lady’s Legion. 
She recruited Nieves to the active ranks, and the latter is among 
those who, on being called, leavé everything behind in order to 
follow the Master and the Queen. Thus, did Nieves become a 
legionary in God’s good time and belong to Praesidium Assump- 
tion of Mandaluyong, one of the pioneer groups in that town. 
Nieves is treasurer of that Praesidium. She loves her Legion 
assignments: visitation of homes and working in the house of 
the aged specially. ; 
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But the Peregrinatio pro Christo is her choice work. It is 
the most novel in the Legion in the Philippines and one that 
entails adventuring for Christ’s interests. Nieves’ assessment 
of its worth reveals her mature judgment and excellent spirit. 

Praesidium Assumption boasts of one feature that few prae- 
sidia can be proud of: its members belong to different age 
levels—the older set and the younger, both of which swing the 
balance of perfection. This happy combination accounts for its 
much coveted stability, and with this insured, the rest of the 
Praesidium is a cinch. 


It is a pity that the “Maria Clara” type of a girl is no 
longer upheld in our whirling world. Girlie would well fit in 
into the patterns of the “mahinhin na Maria Clara,” gentle and 
unassuming like her sister of yesteryears, the charm of Philip- 
pine society then, and the archtype of Philippine womanhood. 
As society stands today, her worth is perhaps noticed only by 
those who still cling to the traditional evaluations of our fore- 
fathers. 

Like the Maria Clara girl of old, Girlie’s favorite pastime 
is not parties and mahjong but embroidering in the quiet com- 
pany of a pure heart and nimble fingers. 


Nieves is at present Rizal Curia’s new secretary. 
a * * * * 55 


= 189s SERAFIN A. SALDANA, JR. 

He goes for heights. He’d ‘easily be identified among a 
thousand persons: he would be one of the tallest. His name 
also suggests heights. He is called Serafin—seraphim—a mem- 
ber of the top ranking angelic choirs. A good deal of adjust- 
ments has to be made in the microphone that he uses, spe- 
cially if others have preceded him in their use. 

Of his nicknames Bobot, Jun and Sady, he likes Bobot best. 
It is well that he prefers it, for the sound of “Bobot” seems to 
reduce his height and put on him a bit more of “width.” 

Credit is due to youngsters who invite the elders to do good, 
as in the case of Edwin, Serafin’s younger brother. The latter 
recruited the former to the Legion and not vice-versa, as could 
be expected. Serafin joined while still a junior and as such, 
he says with loving remembrances: “I learned how to serve 
Mass and Benediction.” That was the main fruit of his junior 
Legion membership. That was the steppingstone to his role 
of commentator on Sunday eae at St. John the Baptist 
Parish, Pinaglabanan, San Juan, Rizal. 

IM his senior life in the Legion, Serafin learned to approach 
and talk to people of all ages and circumstances in life. This 
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Serafin Saldatia, Jr. 


Treasurer, Rizal Curia 


is no small asset in an age in which Mother the Church stressec 
the role of the lay apostolate. In his junior membership, he 
was secretary and vice-president, respectively in Praesidium Ad-- 
vocata Nostra. At present he is vice-president and senior Prae- 
sidium Pace Plena. 

Succeeding Caloy Ferrer, Serafin was elected treasurer for 
the Rizal Curia in its January meeting. The first thing he 


said in his new office was that he was wondering why he was a 


given two bags for the secret collection at the meeting: a big 
white bag and a smaller blue one. He probably thought that 
he became doubly responsible for the treasurership; but no; 
he was told that it was a matter of accelerating the pace of the 
collections at the meeting. That bit of news relieved him. 

What Serafin appreciates most in the Legion is the fact that 
members are all given assignments. Not only that. Assign- 
ments are concrete and definite. He must have missed this as- 
pect of the system in other associations. On the contrary, he 
dislikes long meetings. To all appearances, he wants enough 
time to spare for his favorite pastimes: basketball, ping-pong 
and reading books and magazines. 

Born to Serafin B. Saldafia, Sr. and Aurora G. Ancheta, 
Serafin is one of four children. He has two brothers: Ruben 
and Edwin and his sister, Editha He is a native of Tarlac, 
Tarlac, Central Luzon. Like many Tarlaquefios, he must know 
several Philippine dialects: Tagalog, Pampango and Pangasi- 
nan ,aside from English. 

Serafin attended Lincoln College, the University of San 
Agustin and the Far Eastern University and he obtained the 
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degree of Bachelor of Science in Chemical Engineering. 

Three happy memories adorn his school days: He was mo- 
del student of Class II (high school) for 1956-57; he was F.E.U. 
delegate to the National Union of Students in 1960 and team 
captain of Institute of Technology basketball team for 1966-67. 

His idea of happiness in this naughty world of ours is 
this: being in the state of grace. If everybody thought the 
same as Serafin, this world would be devoid of factions and 
wars and. crisis and everyday news of wranglings and pettiness 
of the human heart: For grace, if sought and possessed en- 
hances human existence, even to the enjoyment of good food 
and chocolates as does our Serafin. 


* * * * * * 


ab 9 Mid DR. MILAGROS FERNANDEZ Y CORTEZ 


She is an incontestable opportunist. From her early let- 
ters to me I had sensed that, like a cat that watches for the 
opportunity to catch its prey, she was vinada es awaiting the 
chance to “register” in my friendship.. 

Civilized society goes for “registrations” even for the sacrc- 
sanct and friendly relations. The truth is that Mila hadn’t been 
“registered” yet with me. The Fernandez’s were among the 
traditionally Spanish-speaking families wnom my parents had 
mentioned to me at one time or the other. When I first heard 
the name of Mila Fernandez, she was the Rizal Curia secretary. 
I knew her only by name and from hearsay. . 

One day my Praesidium Foederis Arca was in need of a 
document which was under the custody of the Curia secretary. 
I wrote her for it. That started the “ball of friendship” rolling 
We began writing to each other. Then came the “formal peti- 
tion” from her to become my “little sister” in a sort of official 
way. That application came in the last sentence of her April 
7, 1967 letter: “I send you a big hug and never forget to pray 
for the little sister you adopted (by force). Signed.” 

In response, I wrote her on April 11, as follows: 

“My dear little sister Mila, 

“Fraternity takes a ‘bow’ does it not? But don’t say 

it is forced on me. No, seftora, not at all, but how could 

you expect me to be a presentada** big sister? Can I be 

otherwise than proud to have a doctora little sister? 

Not I. 

“For one thing, you have one quality which I appre- 
ciate immensely in friends—your being a good corres- 
pondent. The Lord has given me friends of all sorts, 


* No, ma’am (affectionately). 
** To volunteer in a sort of conceited way. 
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Dra, Mia Fernandes (in the 
front), former Secretary of 
Curta, 


but this is true: that when persons I love do not write, 
I somehow feel defrauded in my friendship, and there 
are at least 5 or 6 in that category among my friends. 
But you are not, that’s no small grace.” 
Overconfident in the goodness of her Little Sister, the Big 
Sister at once gave her an assignment which was a test. That 
same letter of April 11 carried this long paragraph: 
“You come just on time. And I shall begin the fra- 
ternal relation with a test for you. See if you will pass 
it. Ready? In fact, if you did not see it come, then you 
don’t have the lynz’s eye, nor did you have—do have— 
do you say ol-faction?... Heres now what I have to 
say: As you know, the “Gossiping with Love” is com- 
ing along beautifully and soon it will be the turn of the 
Philippines, and when I come to this chapter, I’d like to 
include YOU. But how? Yow’re just born... and of 
course, I would not like to include imagination, nor just 
dreams, That is why I need your help. Don’t tell me 
no, or you will give me a big, if not life-disappointment, 
already at the start of your ‘affiliation’ (ahem!). This 
is how you can help: just fill in what you can and want 
of the form I enclose. And return to me as soon as 
possible. Needless to say that the form is an outline; 
if you want to enlarge on any point, you may use ex- 
tra sheets. That’s how I get my data for the write-ups. 
From the Philippines, I’ve several already... even if you 
had not come yet, I’d have asked you, as I was intend- 
ing to include all the Curia officers, also the Foederis 
Arcans, and well, just a host more of friends and ‘weak- 
nesses. You will have no chance at all of feeling proud, 


see? Your contribution will be to give pleasure to your 

Big Sister, and to prove once again to the world that 

St. Francis de Sales is to be followed when he says: ‘Do 

not ask, do not refuse” Be that good, huh, send at 

once, so I can prepare my write-up in due time.” 

Mila, as she is called by her co-legionaries and friends or 
Milagring by her parents, is a physician. I do not know who 
oriented her to the medical career, but indeed, a girl as gifted 
as Mila would have buried her talents had she chosen another 
career. Prejudiced in favor of the medical profession, prob- 
ably because my late father was a doctor, I think it to be the 
most exalted career next to the priesthood. 

Mila’s terrific natural gifts found a challenge in her life- 
work. Except for Grade V and Second Year, High School, in 
which she was salutatorian* only, from Kindergarten to Fourth 
Year, High School, Mila was always valedictorian.** And ex- 
cept for her summer courses in 1948 to 1949 which she did at 
the La Consolacion College, Manila, Mila received the “Domi- 
nican” influence all through her schooling: she did Kinder- 
garten in Sta. Catalina College in Intramuros, Manila, then 
transferred to St. Catherine’s Academy, later called Jesus Ma- 
ria and at present Dominican College, where she finished high 
school in 1950. Then she went to the Dominican U.S.T.*** for 
her medical course. In the “revalida”’**** she obtained the 
honor of “benemeritus”’** She was a medallist all her life, 
specially for conduct, religion and Spanish. 

Professionals are as busy as they want to be. But Mila is 
an exception. She is as busy as others want her to be. Here 
are some excerpts of her daily routine in her own words: 

—“I could not invite you to the fiesta here as I was on duty 

in the hospital. It’s a 24-hour work, you know. 

—“My work has kept me ‘useless’ for writing or any other 
thing. I had to stay 2 days in the hospital—Saturday and 
Sunday. I came home Monday almost noon. As soon as 
I vame, I had to rest my tired body, especially my eyes. 
When I woke up, I had to go out to answer calls and on 
arriving, the rest of my time I had to give to the unez- 
pected number of patients that patiently waited for me. 

—I should be very well by now if I did not have to attend 
to some patients during my illness (which made Papa boil). 
Once I answered a phone call, ‘How are you?’ ‘Still sick, 
I replied. ‘Good, so we may see you as my child is sick,’ 

—“To this day, the virus has not completely abandoned me. 


*** University of Sto. Toams, Manilo, 
99° Medical examinations, 
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It loves me so much. But I have to be up and about to 
serve others who are more sick than I am. _ 

—“‘Yesterday was one day I had to be on my toes all the 
while and to forget sleep for there were difficult delive- 
ries and emergencies that came at the wee hours of the 
morning.” 

Like a two-spiked prong, Mila’s career is for her both a 
life-occupation and an apostolate. She loves the poor and she 
even spoils them, I think. Here are some of her “confessions”: 

—“I do not know what to do many times when they (her 
patients) insist. I know that I am not the only doctor— 
and more so, I am not a specialist. But it is sad to say 
that I have often been forced to see them because they 
have been going from one physician to another or from 
one hospital to another, just to be turned away because 
they have no money. Even as an intern, I felt so sad 
whenever I encountered such cases. 

—“Most often, when I have two calls—one from a poor fa- 
mily and one from a rich paying client—I go to the for- 
mer first. After all, the latter can go to any specialist 
any time. So, I am happy to know that you are of the 
same opinion.” 

Her last statement was pronounced in connection with my 
advice that she receive patients at clinic hours only, lest her 
health be impaired by too hectic a life, but I said: “at clinic 
hours, give preference to the poor.’ “Following my family’s 
wishes, my Spiritual Director’s and your advice, I shall try to 
be more firm and see them only during clinic hours,” she 
promised. So far, however, she has not changed her pace of 
work in spite. of her papa’s continually telling her about it: 
“Mejor que te vayas alla con tus hermanas. Asi podras descan- 
sar,”* he has been. telling her. 

She will have her reward though, for her lively faith which 
sees Christ in each of the patients she attends to, within clinic 
hours or outside, even to the detriment of her own health. 

She would not be the Mila with the renowned Catholic 
pedigree if she did not enjoy the apostolate. In her pre-medic 
course, she won the award for being the most outstanding leader 
in Catholic Action in-the Liberal Arts faculty. In 1964, she 
took up the course in Religion at the Institute of Catechetics 
in the Santa Isabel and Loreto Colleges, all of which equipped 
her for her legionary, apostolic assignments. 

She invited herself to the Legion, she says, a rare occur- 
rence which points to the fact that, as the Spanish saying goes, 


* You better go where your sisters are (in the U.S.) so that you can have some rest. 
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“sabe lo que es canela.’**She loves the Legion for its rules, 
discipline, meeting and works, for everything, therefore. She 
has a keen sense of the Legion potentialities for good. 

“Please pray for our Praesidium. Pray that many souls will 
join us. Welfareville is such a wonderful place of attaining 
jor souls who want to go to heaven by joining the arm of Mary 
(i.e. the Legion). Welfareville* is a very fertile ground for the 
apostolate. It admits of any work. One need not read novels 
or magazines. Here we find stories true-to-life—tragic, comical, 
etc. The mother, sister, brother, ‘—lover’ complex will really 
come out, squeezed out like juice as one goes about the work. 
Difficulties there are many—but happy ones.” 

Mila loves not only the flowers and fruits of the Legion 
activity, but also the roots—God's grace and the “HF”*** Frank 
Duff, of whom she wrote: “It is not that we ‘idolize’ Frank 
Duff, but that we can actually find a model for a layman who 
is striving to be Christ-like by being Mary-like. It is obvious 
that divinity and humanity are separated by a big gap; but in 
Christ, the gap has been filled and in Mary, the promise has 
been fulfilled. Our nothingness turned to something and the 
impossible to the possible. Frank Duff so clearly illustrates 
this and his life and works are sweet consolations to us. He 
is not fiction but a reality.’ And she adds in parenthesis: 
(“I cannot understand why I had to write this—I tend to be so 
when I read of great holy men during the present times).”’ 

Good Catholic parents have their children baptized as sooa 
as possible after birth. Mila was christened 5 days after she saw 
the light of the world for the first time. Her full name in the 
Baptismal register is as long as a life of promise and is as fol- 
lows: Milagros Feliciana Carina Fernandez y Cortez. What a 
lovely anthology of names: Milagros means “miracles”; Feliciana 
connotes “happiness”; Carina must be a variation of “Cara” 
meaning “dear.” Even her family names have a significance. 
Fernandez must be a form of Fernando, the Spanish for Ferdi- 
nand which is the Teutonic word for “bold venture” and “Cortez” 
would mean courteous. 

She was born in the house where the family resides at pre~- 
sent “formerly 107, now 202 Blumentritt, San Juan, Rizal.’ She 
was among the few who came out with the “feet first” and she 
explains humorously: “Hence I am always on my feet in the 
streets.” The Parish where she lives now (Holy Cross) did not 
exist as a parish then; that is why she was christened in the 
St. John the Baptist Parish, Pinaglabanan, San Juan, Rizal (my 
parish at present). 


\ 


; Cohiapep on pe atractogne hat is good, 
** Having keen t of w really 
*** Holy Founder, as Frank Duff is called at his back, at general headquarters. 
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The size of Mila’s family exemplifies a typical case of the 
Divine largesse towards a Catholic family. Here’s her family 
roster as put by her: “I have very good parents, brothers and 
sister, nice uncles and aunts and cousins, 38 sweet loveable 
nephews and nieces, a superb Spiritual Director, dutiful helpers 
and a lot more and now you (meaning me), a patient, loving 
big spiritual sister.” ‘ 

Her parents are: Atty. Enrique Fernandez Lumba and Cris- 
tina Cortez Villanueva (the latter deceased since Jan. 2, 1953). 
Her stepmother Lelilia Cortez Villanueva (youngest sister of her 
late mother) was a widow cf Apolonio Navato with 3 children. 
Originally, the Fernandez Family had 9 children (4 boys, 5 girls) 
but 4 died. Five are living (2 brothers and 3 sisters). Except 
Mila, all are married with big families, making a total of 38 
children of whom, says Mila “24 are with us and 14 in S. Fran- 
cisco, California, U.S.A., where her two sisters live.” 

As the Spanish saying puts it: “A quien Dios no da hijos da 
sovrinos’’,* Mila is surrounded by a troop of tots. You have just 
to open your eyes to be able to notice that she dotes over them. 
She has not had many chances to tell me about them, but if, 
“nara muestra basta un boton’’**, here’s what she has said of 
them: 

“T love to be with children for they are like angels. They do 
not make you sin. A sample of the innocence of a child is this: 
My three years old nephew, so much in love with Jesus (I pray 
that he be a priest!) asked me to remove Jesus’ hands and 
yeet from the cross and cure the wounds, as I was a doctor. 
He insisted so much that I had to tell him just to be patient, 
as Jesus Himself, being powerful, would do that if He wanted to.” 

I had asked her who takes care of a “doctora’’*** when she is 
sick? Here’s her answer which incidentally describes her 
nephew’s “show-up:” “Who cares for a doctora when sick? 
Generally, herself. But if the conditions needs somebody else’s 
skill, prudence dictates that she calls this skilled one. When I 
got sick, I.had to give the orders myself. I was blessed though 
to have my 10 year-old nephew as a nurse. He refused to go to 
school because he claimed nobody would take care of me know- 
ing that his Lolot**** is old and Auntie had to go to work. He 
took my temperature every 4 hours and made me take my medi- 
cines on time and did not want me even to hold the broom.” 

Aside from her “kids” she has over a hundred godchildren 
She has, to do her Christmas shopping early, late in October 
to be able to attend to all of them. “You can see how many 

* If God does not give one children, He gives one nephews and nieces. 

** “One button is enough for a sample,” i.e. one example is enough proef. 


*** Lady doctor. 
#4 Grandfather. 
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children I have,” she reported proudly. 

Milagring’s writing abilities are extraordinary. Her pen has 
the flow of a lucid thinker even though she describes her ideas 
as “jumbled” and her writings as “spidery.” Her warm fraternal 
style, dotted with her introvert little philosophies of human con- 
duct and poetic flashes make of her correspondence a thing to 
look forward to with utter joy. 

I had asked her to contribute with editorials for our “The 
Voice.”* Together with the contribution, her letter-opener said: 
“Here’s a sample of my crazy writing. It is up to you to add, 
subtract, deduct, reconstruct or throw away this piece without 
causing me any hard feelings.” Humorously, she added: “But 
don’t throw me away with it.” Concluding the letter, she sent 
“regards to Sister Carmen and ‘all who want it’” 

Of her little philosophies, I liked this one best: “God’s ways 
are the wisest and the strangest, so I do not complain when He 
just sends anything, specially illness. All I pray is that He gives 
me the proper disposition. It is so abhorrable to be “masu- 
ngit”*** One has so many faults which people have to bear up 
with without being cranky as yet.” 

But of all thrilling expressions she has used, this one has 
become my number one bet: “October is such a beautiful month! 
Of roses, or rosaries, of favorite saints, of angels, of feasts of 
Our Lady!” 

We need a judge to decide “our case” (hers and mine). I 
think that her letters are lovable and absolutely delightful, and 
she does not think so; instead she thinks mine are, as evidenced 
by these words: “I was unable to resist the strong temptation 
to read your letter as soon as I saw it on my head-board. It 
has always been like this. From time to time, I manage to make 
these occasions little mortifications, but not this time. I was too 
human. 

“I am sure that the praises I receive from you are from the 
heart. But believe me, I find it difficult to accept them for 
I find my style too dry in contrast to your loving humorous pieces. 
I hope that I be contaminated with them. Though I am grow- 
ing old, there is still room for change.” She says she has to have 
an excuse for writing to me, and if there is none, she tries to 
create one. Unlike her, I write to her, with or without any spe- 
cial reason save that I enjoy writing to her. 

Mila is like a gold mine. She has to be digged in order to 
be found; in other words, by just seeing her, nobody—not even 
the so-called “executive search” interviewers—would suspect that 


© Weekly parish-bulletin of St. John, the Baptist parish, San Juan, Rizal. 
* Crealy (Tagalog word). 
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she is the doctor that she is. She is conservative in her dress- 

styles, more so in her head-dress. Her dresses are not old- 

fashioned, nor nun-ish though. Her two knotted braids on the. 
occipital area of her head deprive her of the “modern” look. 

According to Filipino standards, she’s regular in height and 
bespectacled like a respectable professional. 

I sent her a list of possible weaknesses and hgbbies, asking 
her to check on the ones she had. Instead of just checking, she 
sent me this lovely excerpt: 

“Of my ‘human weaknesses’ I have plenty, but sup- 
pressed. Why? to make up for the many sins and the many 
failures I've made. You mention: 

1) sports— you should have seen me in my teen-age 

days! I used to be a player in school. I like to be a 

player but never an audience. If I were not too busy 

and quite old, you would still see me playing. 
music — the piano pieces I learned without much of 

a tutor (but which I’ve now forgotten) speak of my 

being a frustrated pianist. I still yearn to learn. As 

to singing sweet music, once in a while you will catciz 
me at it. 

3) gossiping? I do not love it but is one of my faults. 
The gossiping I speak of here is talking of heartaches 
(when they bear down too much), of the Legion and 
experiences. 

4) trying to be a ‘poet’ and a ‘dialectist’* as I cannot 
be a linguist. 
Contemplating nature —is a love which I inherited 
from my father. If it were not only necessary to 
destroy the old balcony, he never wanted it closed. 
How he loved to watch the clouds and the play of 
colors in the skies etc.! I remember that in grade 
school we had a debate on “Country Girl” and “City 
Girl” and I chose the former because I said, “the 
closeness of the mountains, the heavens, the beautiful 
sunset, the blue waters, the chirping of the birds etc. 
reveal God’s attributes and show His Divine Provi- 
dence. In us, is expressed the gifts that have been 
given — a poet, a painter, a musician, etc. more easily 
create their poems, paintings, pieces, etc.” 

“They call me a country girl as I enjoy the moun- 
tains, the sea, the skies. As a proof, I had my best 
retreat in Mt. St. Carmel for the clouds that appeared 
too close, the mountains, the cold air, the rainbow- 
colored flowers in a carpet of verdant green, made me 


* The underlining is hers. 
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feel the closeness, the goodness und the greatness of 
God more deeply. Meditation was easy. Words can- 
not describe the surge of feelings in such an at- 
mosphere.” 

Indeed, her gossips spell of prayer and poetry. I love them 
and I am kept rapt in my delight and admiration. 

Her “divine” weaknesses are: that the Blessed Sacrament 
be known and loved by all; her father and mother; good friends 
and her kid nieces and nephews. One of her thoughts about 
her Guardian Angel amused and tickled me. She put it this 
way: “I believe that my Guardian Angel is always around, but 
I must not tire him so.” 

I have two youngster-doctors very close to my heart: Dr. 
Michael McGuinness, my Irish little spiritual brother, now Presi- 
dent of the Senatus of England and Dr. Milagros Fernandez y 
Cortez, my Fiipino little spiritual sister. I think of her as the 
“little doctor-sister” whose services are available, day and night, 
not only for aching flesh and bones but also for countless lacer- 
ated hearts and souls including mine. 


eet d ee CARLOS RAMIREZ FERRER 


The Ferrers were, to all appearances, born under a lucky 
star. All—from father to the last fledgling—have the’ Legion 
imprint in their souls. Papa Dr. Jose Ferrer and mamma Espe- 
ranza Ramirez were members of Praesidium Ancilla Domini, San 
Juan, Rizal, which the now Bishop of Imus, Most Rev. Artemio 
G. Casas organized in 1943. Says Carlos further: “I have two 
brothers in Makati. They were both active members before they 
entered the seminary. I have four sisters: three are active mem- 
bers and the youngest is an auziliary.” 

Carlos (alias Caloy) says of his own membership in the 
Legion as follows: “I joined the Legion when I was in the sixth 
grade. I had heard from my parents a lot about the Legion 
those days — meetings, get-togethers, programs, excursions — 
and I asked them whether I could join and they said ‘yes’ and 
so I became a member of an organization which I thought was 
‘recreational’. It was years later when I was assigned co-worker 
of Bro, Artie Alcantara during my first senior meeting that I 
learned tke ‘hard facts’ about the Legion.” 

The Legion is a multi-faceted spiritual machinery, and eacin 
of its aspects has some appeal. But ask Caloy what he loves 
best in the Legion and unhesitatingly he will reply: “The out- 
door functions, of course.” I am reminded in this connection” — 
of a preparatory meeting for arrangements for an outdoor 
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function for the Pinaglabanan parish praesidia. He was presid- 
ing. Names of places and more places for the outing were sug- 
gested: Novaliches, Balara, Pandi, Antipolo, etc. Votation time 
came. One place had only one vote. His co-legionaries asked: 
“Whose is that vote?” Caloy amused everybody when his reply 
came: “It’s mine.” After a lot of discussions and hesitations 
and choices, his choice after all won the day. 

His next love in the Legion is the Peregrinatio Pro Christo 
work. He took part in one such Peregrinatio in 1965 and again 
in May 1967. The “Peregrinatio” is a pilgrimage but it has the ~ 
“special” note of challenging adventure which transforms the 
sacrifice involved in it into the realization of a Gargantuan 
youthful dream. It is on this account that the young and nature- 
and-adventure-loving like Caloy want to get involved. 

If the Legion used ornamental symbols to signalize the ser- 
vices of its members, Caloy could wear a tiara to signify his 
triple leap into the position of treasurer: first of his junior 
Praesidium, later of his senior Praesidium and at present of 
the Rizal Curia to which he belongs. 

Like the full-fledged, honesty-guaranteed treasurer that he 
was, his comments, let alone his jokes and probably thoughts, 
too, were always money-wise. Examples: The moment he was 
installed in Office, he assured his electors that as a first act 
as Treasurer of the Rizal Curia, he would try to salvage the 
sad accounts payable to the Curia. The Acies expenditures had 
exhausted the Curia funds. The harrassed Treasurer suggested 
that a second collection be taken at the next meeting of the 
Curia in order to cover the expenses. He did not fail to remind 
them of the second collection by means of a small strip of 


paper which he stapled prominently on the agenda of the meet- 
ing in which the collection was to be made. He got what he 
wanted. 

One day, he and his co-worker were official visitors to a 
Praesidium. The Praesidium President graciously gave him the 
floor towards the end of the meeting. Caloy said something 
like this: “I volunteered to visit this praesidium knowing that 
f would gain something from it; but I am sure, too, that this 
praesidium will get something from our visit, for the secret bag 
collection today will have more than the usual amount.” And 
at the 2nd Legion Congress of the Rizal Curia, his had to be 
treasurer’s contribution. He stressed in his little talk the need 
of members’ contributing more to the secret bag. Speaking 
concretely, he said that, if each legionary would be generous 
enough to give a 25 centavo contribution, the funds of the Curia 
would swell greatly. That was his target suggestion which the 
assembly enjoyed immensely. 

Caloy’s early life was as interesting as his treasurership. 
He says he completed his elementary course in six different 
schools in three provinces, that he attended high school at the 
Don Bosco Tech. Institute, Mandaluyong where Dr. Gregorio 
Gabriel was dentist, and that the Salesian Fathers spared him 
two medals: one for honorable mention and the other for con- 
duct. He himself was surprised about this latter award! 

Although born towards the termination of the Second Woria 
War, he is a man of peace. This is one of the several contrasts 
in his life.. He looks as serious as a graduate but with the first 
word already that he speaks out in any conversation, one will 
be “pepped up”... He says he never sung in public and con- 
siders that his greatest talent, and that, unfortunately, he has 
no idiosyncrasies nor anything that makes people say: “It had 
to be Caloy to do this or that.” 

His hobby is chess and while trying to win at it he loves 
to munch imported chocolates. 

I would never have imagined that a B.S. in Mechanical 
Engineering like Caloy is capable of so much fun and humor. 
He’s not a clown but he certainly is a quiet entertainer, in or 
out of meetings. 


be BIENVENIDO Q. KABIGTING 


OFFICERS OF RIZAL JR. CURIA — No name is more sug- 
gestive which literally means “Welcome-” Since we carry our 
name with us from birth to death — and even after death — it 
follows that the Bienvenidos must be perpetual “welcomers.” 
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Right: Bienvenido Q. Kabigting, 
Rizal Jr. Curia President, poses 
with his brother, Fernando, in Cebu 
City. 


ever true, beautiful and good is set before us. To welcome is 
to love, for every welcome is an invitation to union .. and we 
know that union is the quintessence of love. 

Spaniards have a ready response or answers to everything 
they see or hear. And when in Spanish we tell somebody: “Bien- 
venido” (“You are welcome”), he is supposed to answer “Bien 
hallado,” that is, “Well found.’ Now, to find a person “well” is 
to find him agreeable and likeable, the very way we want every- 
body to be. Consciously or unconsciously, we want ‘to find all 
men — the good and the bad alike — in the possession of truth, 
beauty and goodness, for we all want happiness which is the 
sum total of ail that. Good men and bad men alike seek hap- 
piness: the difference is that the latter seek it in apparent real- 
ities while the former extract it from the true ones. 

It is said that our resurrected bodies will appear beautiful, 
young to be sure. I’ve always imagined that in the resurrection, 
our bodies will be young like those of youngsters in their middle 
twenties, for I think of the middle twenties as “the beautiful 
age.” ne 

Bienvenido, or Benny, as friends call him, is just that age. 
He is 24. In a crowd, he would easily be identified, as his com- 
plexion is too clear for a Filipino’s. He could readily be taken 
as a member of the white race except perhaps for his nose. 

His “curriculum vitae’ has two items which thrilled me 
somehow. The first one is his maternal surname, like mine, 
begins with a Q. The truth is that few surnames in the Philip- 
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pines begins with that letter. I was trying to decipher the origin 
of his maternal surname—Quiambao—but I cannot guess. Most 
likely, it is of Chinese origin which was Spanish-ized in the 
course of time. 

The second thrilling item is that he was born in the pearly 
and rosy month. (June’s stone is the pearl and its flower is the 
rose.) June 7 is one of the most memorable dates of the year 
for me. My mother died on June 7, 1945. One June 7, 1958 I 
arrived back to Manila from the Occident and met my father 
once again after an uninterrupted absence of twelve years from 
my native land; on this same day I met my brother as a mar- 
ried man for the first time and with him, my sister- -law 
and her six children then. On this very day, moreover, the 
Lord gave to me one of those of whom it can be said: “a friend 
once, a friend for ever.” And still on June 7, 1965 I put toa 
close my envoyship career in the Legion of Mary upon my second 
return home direct from Korea. It is therefore, not likely that 
I'll forget Benny’s birthday. ; 

A real modern boy, he was born in Galas, Quezon City, 
the new capital of the Philippines. Although only girls are re- 
puted to remember details, Benny remembers cheerily even the 
time of his birth: at eight o’clock in the morning, the time 
when the smile of the sun is freshest, gayest, happiest. He 
thinks that at the time of his birthday, the Americans celebrated 
their D-Day on June 7. He is one of the eight Kabigting chil- 
dren who are evenly divided — four girls and four boys —a rare 
occurrence in families. The Gemini sign of the Zodiac for June 
represents twins: a boy and a girl, and I like to imagine these 
two groups of children as 4 pairs of twins with the Gemini as 
their symbol. 

Orphaned at the uge of ten, Bienvenido learned to appre- 
ciate wisely and maturely the intrinsic excellence of family life. 
“I like happy families,” he says with contented redolence, with 
perhaps a reservation in his mind: “like my own.” Belonging 
to a large family, he senses keenly the ups and downs of the 
basic communal society the success of which depends on the 
cooperation of each member.. “Family life is no joke for me” 
says he earnestiy, as if to express his desire to serve it with 
utmost capacity and consecration. 2... 0) wus 8 , 

To be sure, he is in a position. to render a good share of 
well-being to his dear ones. Having finished his studies first 

in Pedro Cruz Elementary School, San.Juan, Rizal, then in the 
High School, of the Far Eastern University in 1960 and finally. 
his collegiate studies in the University ofthe East im, 1964, ne 
graduated with the degree of Bachelor of Science ‘in Business , 
Administration (Accounting Major) and is at present, working. 
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in the Investments Section of the National Life Insurance Com- 
pany of the Philippines. 

When Christ calls, He truly calls. When He called His 
Apostles, He uttered just a few words: “Come, follow Me,” and 
that was the end to that. No sensational appeals whatever. No 
sensational explanations about His Mission on earth. Nothing. 

Benny’s “call” to the Legion was equally un-glamorous. This 
ts his own story: “My brother was a legionary then. I was in- 
vited by their President to attend once. So I tagged along two 
of my friends and we attended their meeting. All was Greek 
to me, this Legion of Mary, and the attendance was a disap- 
pointment. There were only four of us, that is, the President 
and three visitors. I’m happy it didn’t discourage me and 
I kept attending.” A seed planted in a climate as unfavorable 
and disheartening as that meeting would not have survived at 
all. The fact that Bienvenido kept on is more than proof of 
his spiritual worth. Hig spirit is like a rock that is not moved 
by the waves of contradiction. His first meeting, that is, the 
day he formally enrolled in the Legion was June 8, a day after 
his 13th birthday. He therefore became a junior legionary. 

He has been connected with the Junior Legion ever since. 
He was appointed Treasurer and Secretary respectively of Prae- 
sidium Advocata Nostra in which he was enrolled. When this 
Praesidium split in October 1960, he became the Vice-President 
of the new praesidium Honorificentia Nostra. The President re- 
signed as early as March 1961, and although underage for 
senior membership, Bienvenido was made to take over the Presi- 
dency (thus acting as contraband President for 3 months) as 
‘Legion rule requires that the President of a Junior Praesidium 
be at least 18 years old. Benny declares: “So far, I have really 
enjoyed all my stay in the Legion. It’s a part of my life now.” 

A tree is known by its fruits. Not blind to perceive his ex- 
cellent spirit and achievements, the Rizal Junior Curia elected 
him President on the expiration of Angelina Francisco’s term 
as President of the Curia, on August this year (1967). Bienve-_ 
nido is the first male President of this Junior Curia. 

The Rizal Junior Curia was holding a Congress shortly before 
Bienvenido’s election. Of course, he could not miss it. At the 
Question and Answer session, he presented a thought-provoking 
question and requested that the answer be given by me who was 
guest at that Congress: His question was: 

Which is better: to put our life in the Legion or to put 
the Legion in our life? 

This was my answer: First of all, let the Legion come to 
your life. Through the years, this Legion will grow depending 
on the care and nourishment you give it. When the Legion 


spirit has grown big enough in you, you will be able to give your- 
self to it by way of reciprocation. Let us take a comparison. The 
sun, the air, the surroundings give a tree what it needs to dev- 
elop.. The tree uses all those elements given to it: warmth from 
the sun, moisture and substances from the soil. Then the tree 
grows, and in turn it gives back something: the flowers and 
fruits. If the sun could speak, it would say a word of appre- 
ciation about the beauty of the flower and the usefulness of the 
fruit; and the soil would do the same. 

Thanks to God’s mercies and Mary’s bounties, Bienvenido 
hasn't grown the horns of sophistication of city-boys of his age. 
He is as simple as the day. I put this question to his considera- 
tion: “If God had consulted you what you wanted to be, what 
would you have answered Him?” This is Benny’s answer, straight 
from his heart: “From the time I knew what prayer is and 
its power, I have been asking God to make me good, a real 
good boy in the true sense of the word. That is what I would 
have wanted, had He asked me.” I don’t think there could be 
amore thorough and a simpler answer to that question than this. 

His devotion to the Blessed Sacrament and the inspiration 
of his parents have moulded him into a young man (rare for 
this age of noise and restlessness of every sort) who loves quiet 
and peace. On account of this, Bienvenido rarely goes to the 
movies. He prefers the background of quietude for his salutary 
pastime: reading. All the same, he can accompany his thought- 
ful feeling by strumming his guitar. He can also indulge in 
sports like basketball, and pingpong. He joins bowling tourna- 
ments and he plays chess. And he can swim, too. 

His quiet pastimes are: pencil portraits and painting in oil. 

He has a little twinge of conscience due to this: that he 
wants people to act or think like himself. I do not think he 
should scruple over this, for it is natural in one who has right- 
eous ways and an idealistic outlook of life. Even the Great 
Apostle St. Paul had such an attitude as regards his disciples. 

His idealistic bent makes him love everything beautiful— 
the material beauty of nature: singing birds, colorful and 
fragrant flowers and ardent sunsets ag well as spiritual beauties 
like the smile of a baby, the resignation of sufferers and the 
aged, the enthusiasm of people who work in the service of the 
Lord. My heart leaped with joy with these words of his: “I 
admire legionaries who are happy doing their works for the 
Legion, for example, the former Legion Envoy by the name of 
Sister Joaquina”’, And feeling shy about this little revelation, he 
adds a little “ha, ha” to that statement. My own thoughts have 
been: If human beings who can appreciate Jess are that happy 
seeing enthusiasm in the service of the Lord, how much more 


The legionaries of the Pinaglabanan area chose the “Hawaiian motif” for 
their 1867 Praesidium: Function, Ester T. Flores, Vice-President of the 
pape fr * well as Bro, Felix G, Concepcion, Jr. President of the Pacific 
ue ers, Inc. are seen in the fiesta costume. The lady accompanyin 
them is Ester's mother. , ae 


would the Blessed Mother be! 
For identification purposes in my list of dream-personali- 
ties, he is marked as Bienvenido IV* the June-7-born. 


Rit9S. ESTER TANTAY-FLORES 


She has two nicknames: Ining and Ning. She seems to 
prefer the latter because, as she says, “it sounds romantic.” 

With strictly feminine curiosity, she discovered that she was 
born at seven in the morning, the time when the sun is “getting” 
ready” as it were, to display its majestic splendors. She is happy 
that she saw the light of day at that hour so that later she 
could have a perfect right to celebrate her birthday rather 
than her birthnight. 

The name Ester is familiar to me since childhood. The sister 
of my first childhood friend Judith G. was called Ester, and 
later,. in my Bible-story class I learned the history of Ester, wife 
of Assuerus.,. “Ester” always represented to my mind a queenly 
figure—a woman tall and beautiful, with dignity and authority. 
What was my, surprise therefore, to meet an Ester who was 
short of stature and as lissome as a butterfly. She is so fragile- 
looking, and. small that I have sometimes imagined her capable 


* My first’ ‘Bienvenido was ‘one ‘of my first pupils at the U.S.T., the second, Bienve- 
Curia president, the Bienvenido 


Valdez, panne Manila- Junior’ ¢ third Bienvenido, Fr. 
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of passing without hurt through the slit of a door or screen. 
And I don’t know by what funny trick of coincidence, every time 
I go to the parish mouse, 99% or the times I see Ester Flores 
there, aheaa oi me, and of course, always chatting, always 
smiling and iaughing. 

Esters good-mixer characteristic points offhand to the fact 
that she belongs to a large family. Born to Ponciano Flo. 
and Ana Tantay are the four Flores children: Bella (now Mrs. 
Loren), Ponciano Flores, Jr., Ester Flores and Corazon Flores. 
Three children are in the other world. Ester has six nephews, 
six nieces and four grandchildren. Her mother is still alive. Her 
father passed away when she was in the fourth grade. 

Ester’s delightful family memories are descriptive of the 
simple typical Filipino family of the good old days when child- 
ren kissed the hands of the parents, and specially the sweet- 
ness and harmony of family relations. As Ester says: “We 
never witnessed any quarrel between them (their parents).” 
Peace reigned supreme in every Filipino home of the blessed 
days gone by because all were united by the love of the heavenly 
Father and the Blessed Mother. And when First Holy Com- 
munion day came, as in the case of Ester, the boy or girl would 
be thrilled and would show the First Communion certificate to 
the parents who in turn, would put it in a frame for keepsake. 
In the ordinary routine of daily living, the girl, like Ester, 
learned to go to market with the “listahan’’* her mother pre- 
pared beforehand, and to wash the clothes and do all kinds of 
household chores. The parents meant everything to the children. 

Ester cannot recall how her widowed mother managed to 
support their family. There were few office-women those days. 
The Filipino woman of the Golden Age in the Philippines never 
abdicated from the family throne. Widows had to double their 
efforts in order to make ends meet through domestic handi- 
crafts like embroideries and weaving, cooking specialties, per- 
haps opening an “eatery” somewhere or doing a bit of buying 
or selling of ordinary commodities. 

Although born in San Juan, Ester did her early studies (up 
to H.S.) in Manila: first studies at the Burgos Elementary and 
secondly at the Mapa High School. Then she took up the 
Secretarial course in the Florida Institute of her native San 
Juan. What an ambitious little girl a “tiny” Ester can be! 
She is still studying until now. At the Mapa Vocational School, 
she is taking up Radio Mechanics and Machine Embroidery 
and at the Philippine Normal School her 3rd Year College for 
the BSE Ed degree. 


* Mariet-list of things to be bought. 
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If Our Lady were invoked as Queen of the Flowers, I am 
sure that this title of Our Lady would be Ester’s favorite, for 
it suits her name perfectly, firstly, because “Ester” is a queenly 
name and secondly, because Flores means flowers. True to her 
name, Ester, which is the Hebrew word for “a star’ sometime 
during her school days was a “star”... of beauty. She was 
chosen “Muse” of her class. Her charm and grace must have 
defied description. I imagine her charming enough for having 
won a Beauty contest with the nine Muses of Greek Mythology. 

Behind all that weakness for beauty, Ester has a serious 
mental frame. She is pious and hard-working. She loves to 
learn everything she has a chance to. Here are her own 
words: “With the help of Miss Josefina Arellano through Msgr. 
Alvarez, I can now sing. I can also crochet and do hand em- 
broidery, and can operate and produce knitted garments in the 
knitting machine.” Ester sings at present in the parish choir, 
she sews her own dresses (modernistically, to be sure) and she 
can operate, not only knitting machines but also mimeograph- 
ing machines with perfection. For some time, she cut the 
stencils and mimeographed the copies for “The Voice” to the 
satisfaction of all. 

Ester is a legionary of high calibre. But she is not among 
those who fell in love for the Legion at first sight. She must 
have been dragged along, for she says that at last it was 
Zenaida Ledesma who “won” her. She enrolled in Praesidium 
Ancilla Domini which she gave up when the barrio Praesidium 
Regina Virginum was organized. But when the latter Praesi- 
dium gave forth its fruit “Regina Cordium junior praesidium” 
Ester was weaned from the mother praesidium and became 
Regina Cordium’s little mother, that is, she served in it as its 
President for two terms. At present she is its Vice-President. 

Ester is the newly elected Vice-President of Rizal Jr. Curia. 

Ester seems to have been born to lead the juniors. I have 
sometimes thought that God made her small for the sake of 
the juniors. She has a wonderful knack for handling them. 
The juniors take her as one of them, for which reason they 
enjoy her company and “management.” And she, in turn says 
enthusiastically: “I love to be with them.” 

Her simple tastes favor her work among them. Her favorite 
color is white. She must have strong teeth for her favorite pas- 
time is “munching anything eatable.” But I can bet that Ester 
would munch even a pencil, if by doing that, she could keep 
sleepy juniors lively and alert specially in a meeting. 

She has an unusual humor for being a girl. If smiles and 
laughs were servants—and they certainly are—I’d say that Ester 


“overworks” them, not without extra bonuses for them though. 
She humorizes every word or gesture which she observes. Indeed, 
her bright disposition is her greatest asset among juniors. 

Paradoxically, she has an atttraction for the convent life. 
If her dream comes true, she will be a sunny little nun of the 
modern age, but she will have to be careful to strictly schedule 
her laughing spells and innate disposition to crack jokes and 
be boisterous. She‘ll surely serve the Lord WITH JOY as befits 
His predilect children. 
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e194 CF CELENITA CRUZ VICENCIO 


One of my hobbies is to study or imagine the meaning of 
every name I hear for the first time, as I did in relation to 
Celenita’s. Her name sounds Spanish alright. Nouns ending 
in “ito” or “ita” represent the diminutive form of that language. 
I was immediately reminded of the popular use of diminutives 
by the extremely affectionate Mexican people. Celenita’s name 
must be a variation of either “Cecilia” which means “musical” 
or “Celeste” which means “heavenly.” In either case, the etymo- 
logy of her name is loveable. The first part of her name re- 
minded me of a kind of cloth called “celanese” which was 
fashionable in my youthful years and I remember how I loved 
the touch of that slippery rather shiny cloth which could not 
be crumpled. I’m not an industrial chemist to be able to tell 
whether “celanese” was the forerunner of our present-day nylons, 
but I would not be surprised to know that it was. I had two 
celanese dresses; I still remember their cuts, the way the girls 
of those days raved over that expensive cloth, and the diffi- 
culty and laundry woman had in pressing it, as it could easily 
get burned. 

Celenita is in the chrysalid stage of life. She became twenty 
last May (1967). She is. young enough to be rightly called a 
Baby. I say “rightly” because Filipinos love to call their chil- 
dren babies, and the latter love to be called that way. Some 
times we hear of “babies” who have reachéd the incongruous 
age of 50 or more but it is still all right for Celenita to be called 
“baby” and she loves that nickname better than Cel or Cely used 
by her less intimate ones. 

She is still too young to be able to recount multiple achieve- 
ments, but she has already finished her studies and that is some- 
thing. She studied in Mandaluyong Elementary School, then in 
the Rizal High School in Pasig, Rizal, still later at the Univer- 
sity of the Philippines in Diliman, Quezon City. She is a Bache- 
lor of Science in Business Administration. Having as parents 


Celenita Cruz, Vicencio, Secretary 
of the Rizal Jr. Curia. 


Artemio L. Vicencio and Vicenta Cruz, a government employee 
and a teacher, respectively, it is no wonder that Celenita should 
have tried to pursue the ambition of higher studies and a bet- 
ter position in life. With her title, she has somewhere to begin 
in life, so to speak, with the recognition that society gives to 
persons who have academic degrees. 

At 20, one is in the best age to have fresh memories of 
childhood as does Cely. For one thing, she loves to recall it. 
She remembers this particular mischief of hers: she would 
pretend to sleep on the sofa so that her father would carry 
her to her bed. She remembers the pride of her parents over 
her scholastic record which they considered extraordinary. Up 
to now she is reputed to be her father’s “pet”, but she denies 
this categorically saying that all of them—her brother Jose 
Patricio and sister Maria Aniana, are pets, too. 

Of the sayings of her mother, she treasures filialy these two 
specially: Her mother used to tell her children that they should 
be like a seed, and that, in order to make the seed develop, 
they had to acquire experience, solve problems, share knowledge 
with others, read books .. as all this was necessary for the 
seed (of life) to grow into a sturdy tree. Cely also learned 
from her elder that it was necessary for one to put one’s whole 
heart into whatever one did, for, the doing of duty well brings 
no regrets; on the contrary, duty left undone or not well per. 
formed brings sorrow and discontentment. 

I know several cases of aunties who want their nephews to 
become priests, and they force their nephews to join the priest- 
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hood. It is the aunties, not the youngsters themselves. Celenita’s 
legionary vocation has come about in much the same way. It 
was neither she nor her sister Aniana who wanted to become 
legionaries, but it was their Tia Choleng who forced them to 
join the Legion. By scoldings and much prodding, the two 
girls attended the meetings. The story behind the forcing was 
this: In 1959, praesidium Virgo Fidelis which was originally in 
Hulo, Mandaluyong, was dying. Apparently, an S.O.S. was sent 
to their Tia Choleng, and the praesidium was transferred to 
Barranca where it is now. In the beginning, says Celenita, 
attending meetings proved to be most difficult, but little by 
little, with all the pressure from her Tia Choleng, she got to 
like the Legion. And now? Says she enthusiastically: “Since 
then the Legion has been my first love.” 

Her Legionary career was this: In 1960, she became Treas- 
urer of Virgo Fidelis praesidium; in 1961, Secretary of same 
praesidium. When she turned 18 in 1965, she was appointed 
President and two months after her appointment as Praesidium 
President, she was elected Rizal Junior Curia Secretary, which 
position she occupies until the present time. If we followed 
her mother’s comparison of seed-development, we could say 
that Celenita’s tree has now foliage aplenty, and soon the 
flowers will blossom, who can doubt it? 

Of course, could she help feeling nervous, the first time 
she sat at the presiding table of the Rizal Junior Curia meet- 
ings? But now she has become self-possessed and anybody 
would think she is a veteran legionary judging from her poise 
and devotion to the ideal. She usually gives the report about 
the Junior Curia at the Senior Curia. 

She loves “everything” in the Legion except dull meetings 
and inactivity. And in her “everything” her Junior Praesidium 
Virgo Fidelis has the lion’s share. This is how she describes 
that love of hers for the Praesidium that she now mothers: 
“Every meeting with the juniors is a new experience for me. 
These young people are so full of surprises that I always look 
forward to every meeting with them. They are very interesting 
creatures. This week they may be enthusiastic in attending 
meetings and perform their work and next week, they will be 
the exact contrary. As President, this is one of my most-liked 
difficulties: Juntors have been posing one of the greatest chal- 
lenges in my Legion life. It is a joy being with them, though.” 
With an equally Legion-minded co-worker to support her, Cele- 
nita can go smooth sailing. Her own sister Aniana and she 
are like twins as regards their legionary hearts. 

Cely was born in Mandaluyong, Rizal. She is a chip off 
her father, no wonder her reputation of being his favorite. 
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She is regular in height, and is still in the age of growing. 
She tends to increase not only vertically but also horizontally 
though not much of the latter. 

She loves reading. She has a quality which is rare in the 
youngsters of this age of the TV’s and cineramas; she tends 
to be pensive in many moments of her life. Most likely, she 
has introvert qualities which make some people think that 
she is not capable of friendship. But try to befriend her, and 
you will be convinced that she can cultivate a friendship that 
is warm and lasting. 

Favorite colors? Pink and white, she says. 

She has two points in common with Danny Sta. Maria: 
both have a weakness for roses, Cely loves the pink and white 
ones with special predilection. The other point is that: both 
have a weakness for foods. Danny hasn’t specified his food 
items, but I’m sure they will include Celenita’s: cakes, choco- 
lates and ice-cream. 

One funny weakness of Celenita is this: she is attracted 
by “cute noses” If weaknesses. can have an explanation, I’d 
dare say that this last weakness of hers may be due to the 
fact that her nose is the typically Filipino flat nose... and 
anything different or better than hers fascinates her. 
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* 195 * PABLO SANCHEZ REYES 


Pablo (in Spanish) or Paul is a popular name in history 
as well as in daily life. The Webster’s New World Dictionary 
lists down several Pauls: Paul, the Apostle of the Gentiles; 
Paul I, Emperor of Russia; Paul ITI, Pope of the Middle Ages 
and Paul VI, our present Pope, gloriously reigning. The men- 
tion of the name “Pablo” also brings to my mind the Filipino 
nursery rhyme: 

“Rain, rain, go away 
Come again another day 
Little Pablo wants to play.” 

Pablo Reyes is a “Liberation” boy. He was born June 16, 
1946, the eldest of eight children to Pelagio Reyes, a government 
employee and Catalina Sanchez. He is a “San Juanite”, as peo- 
ple of San Juan, Rizal, call themselves. The first five children 
are all boys, Pablo says, good enough for a basketball team. 

By the looks of it, Pablo has overflowing energies, for he 
has taken part in lots of extra-school activities. Already in 
Sta. Lucia Elementary School, he was usually participant in 
folk dances; in the Arellano University High School, he was 
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President of the Kabataang Maka-Rizal* as well as President 
of the High School Red Cross Unit of which 7 other schools 
were members. He was also class officer. In his collegiate 
course, at U.S.T. where he obtained the B.S. degree of Pre- 
Med (Major in Psychology), he was Chairman of the Pax 
Romana** and a Holy Namer.*** At present he is a student 
of lst Year Medicine at the FEU****. He has a steadfast am- 
bition: to become a Doctor. And he is a Barrio Councilor. 

Inclined to piety from boyhood, at 12 Pablo used to make 
daily visits to the Blessed Sacrament in his parish-church of 
Holy Cross, San Juan, Rizal. It was in one such visit that 
Ruben Cepte, a De La Salle graduate recruited him for the 
Legion. But at that time, there was no boys’ junior Praesi- 
dium, so Pablo joined clandestinely a senior Praesidium in order 
to get the feel of the Legion. Soon, however, he was discovered 
as a “contraband junior member in a senior praesidium” and 
he had to\quit. He then joined the girls’ Jr. Praesidium Aurora 
Rutilans. More boys were recruited in the meantime. When 
the boys had reached the number of 12, the boys formed their 
own praesidium. This is how Pablo finally stabilized his mem- 
bership. He was first treasurer, then Vice-President and now 
.President of this praesidium called Queen of Apostles. 

In 1966 he was elected treasurer of the Rizal Junior Curia. 
He still remembers that election. His rival candidate for the 
post was Sis. Supleo. He knows her to be more popular than 
he, that is why he did not expect to win the election. But he 
did. 45 votes were cast for him and 22 for Sis. Supleo. 

He is gratified with his attendance record at Curia meet 
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ings. The Legion never grants an award for any reason wha- 
ever to anybody. However, some officers give private awards. 
Pablo received three medals and some pamphlets on religion in 
this way, and he is proud of it all in fact. 

His personal likes and dislikes are interesting to note: His 
favorite flowers are the sampaguita* and the lily; his favorite 
fruits: chico, atis, mango and lanzones. He dislikes roasted 
pig called “lechon” in the Philippines, and fried chicken and 
“lutong-makaw”** . ' oar 

His favorite wear is: short polo and~black pants. 

Hobbies: collecting essays like those of Fulton Sheen and 
of columnists like Pura Santillan Castrence in Women’s maga- 
zines. 

He loves to read biographies of Saints and great men: 
St. Paul, St. Ignatius Loyola, St. Thomas Aquinas. Great men: 
Dr. Jose Rizal***, President Kennedy, Lincoln and others. 

He reads essays on psychological, philosophical and educa- 
tional matters. 

One of his weaknesses is his taking pleasure in speaking 
to crowds. He loves to talk to many people at a time. Once 
he spoke to 70 persons. Strange to hear therefore that lately 
he has changed his mind, and he now no longer desires to talk 
to crowds. The fact is that at the First Congress of the Rizal 
Junior Curia, he was among the very very few who did not 
render a contribution that day. He says that at present he 
prefers to visit praesidia. He makes it a point to visit one or 
two praesidia weekly. Of course, being a Curia officer now, 
this practice is very good, as he will get a general impression 
of the status of the Junior Legion in the area. Few officers, 
even among the seniors, are able to round-up their groups at 
that pace. 

Pablo has hardly any nicknames. His best friends call him 
Paul, and when they want to tease him they call him “Ambo”. 


* * * * * * 


gl = Te ANGELINA G. FRANCISCO 


It is an established axiom that women conceal their age.’ 
Some are indeed ever-ready to give evasive answers to queries 
about it; some tell downright lies. Verbal forms that diploma- 
tically reduce the number of their days on earth are the spe- 
cialization of many. 

Angelina is in truth a rare exception to that common 


* National flower of the Philippines 
** Kind of noodles, of Chinese origin ; 
*** National hero of the Philippines ‘ 
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Angelina G, Francisco, former Pre- 
sident of Rizal Jr. Curia. 


tendency of the daughters of Eve as regards their age. And 
because she is truthful about it, the Lord has given her in ex- 
change a gift that He has not bestowed on others of her sex: 
that of making her look very very much younger than she 
actually is. As she herself puts it: “When I tell the truth 
about my age, people don’t believe me, they think that I am 
telling a lie.’ For one thing, my guess of her age’ was that 
she was in her middle twenties, and I am at least one mile 
away from the truth, happily for her. Nevertheless, it does not 
fall to me to reveal her age, if only to disprove the popular 
accusation against women, that we don’t know how to keep 
secrets. Besides, it is nice to keep people happily deceived. 

“Angelina” is a diminutive of “Angela” which, according 
to its Greek etymology means “heavenly messenger.” Her name 
perfectly suits her. What does the white-robed figure in human 
form, with wings and a halo bring to earth if not beauty, love 
and peace? That is precisely what Angelina, nicknamed Gely, 
does to those around her. 

Gely’s beauty-chest is replete with highly prized endow- 
ments. To begin with. simplicity is beauty. Angelina goes for 
simplicity. She shuns the use of the feminine trimmings that 
most women are fond of. She avoids the use of personal deco- 
rations unless they be a simple necklace, for example, or fancy 
earrings once in a while, for she has the better natural fur- 
nishings of grace and charm. Her dresses are youthful in 
colors and smart in styles yet always within the bounds of 
decency. I still seem to see her in her light green “dorso” 
which she wore at the Rizal Curia’s Second Congress. She 
looked a “dote” in it. She doesn’t often go to beauty saloons 
to have her hair done. She has adopted what she calls a 
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“casual hairdo” by which she means that she alone fixes it 
with an unpretentious easy care. 

Her life is like a simple pattern, with no complications, no 
afectations. Even her birth seems to have been an affair as 
simple as her own story about it: “My mother was walking 
around, doing her household chore when I suddenly slipped 
out of her womb. At once she pressed me between her legs 
and caught me with her trembling hands.’’ The story could 
not be simpler, compared to the days stag g waiting and 
checking with the physicians and the dreaded complexity of 
Caesarian operations of other births. In this connection, Gely 
jokes her mother telling her that~She flattened her (Gely’s) 
nose by having pressed her too much on that occasion, and of 
course, her mother laughs and answers: “Pasencia ka na.”* 

Simplicity seems to have become a sort of calling for Gely. 
Even at present, her life is still as simple as it can be. Not 
having been able to finish her career as a teacher at the 
FEU** (where she studied two years) due to War circumstances, 
she forewent it altogether and calls herself a “frustrated 
teacher” on that account. She chose the “general course” (as 
a friend of mine calls it) of home-life. 

There she is, presumably the “princess” of her home, help- 
ing her mother who, in spite of her fourscore years still cooks 
nice sweets and keeps her “halo-halo”’*** garden blooming, as 
Gely puts it. And she lends a hand to her older sister who is 
a dressmaker. Six children were born to Fortunato Francisco 
and Vicenta Geronimo: Avelino, Arsenio, Rita, Angelina, Con- 
solacion and Leonor. Not being the eldest nor the youngest, 
but a “middle”, so to speak, she must be a good mixer, for in 
that position. she can be most impartial, siding neither the 
older nor the younger. 

And every day, she prays for the soul of her departed Auntie 
who influenced her greatly for the life of piety. It was this . 
auntie of hers who prepared her for first Confession and First 
Holy Communion and gave her the religious instructions that 
were not given to her in school. She has been praying for 
her auntie daily since 1947. Gratitude and fidelity are two 
of her likeable traits. 

Gely has a winsome personality largely due to her gentle 
as-a-zephyr ways. Already in her grade-school years in the 
Mandaluyong, T. Earnshaw and Burgos Elementary Schools 
she was the favorite of her teachers, on account of which she 
as well as her teachers had sometimes embarrassing moments. 
She continued her studies at the Mapa High School and the 


* “Have patience with me.” 
** Far Eastern University located tm the heart of Manda. 
tscellanecous. 
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FEU. Having had no school honors to recall, she declares 
humbly: “I am not the intelligent type.” In this, she seems 
to be “deceiving” people, too, for she does not seem in the 
least unintelligent. Similarly, she thinks and says that she is 
shy, but once again, she does not seem so. Some people, too, get 
the impression that she is “high-hat”’ but when they establish 
contact with her, they find her otherwise, for she is easy to 
talk to and to live with. 

Twenty-two years ago, her older sister who was then a 
legionary, recruited her to be an auxiliary member. She fell 
in love with the Legion, she says, but like reticent lovers, she 
was too shy to “propose”, ie., to become an active member. 
So she just watched her “love” and waited for the develop- 
ments and the climax. There’s a time to wait and a time to 
decide. The time to decide came. It was on the occasion of 
the First Acies to which she was invited to attend. The legion- 
aries recruited her to join the active ranks. Still shy about 
her “new found love”, she was just thrilled inside of her and 
she replied to them with a smile: “Someday I will be.’ That’s 
how the Legion won her “for better or for worse.” No; never 
is a Catholic won for “worse” to the Legion, unless one takes 
the worldy point of view which believes that the life of sacri- 
fice is for “worse.” The Legion demands a life of constant 
sacrifice, but only to bring to its members the happiness with- 
out end which awaits all of us in the Great Beyond. 

“And here I am,’ meaning in the Legion, says Angelina 
with full satisfaction. One need not be a psychologist to be 
able to verify that Gely’s love for the Legion is still her first- 
hour beautiful love. One has to see her at Praesidium and Curia 
meetings, ever joyful, lively, fresh and young in her reactions. 
One has to know that she has occupied two terms each time 
of so many positions in the Legion: Vice-President and President 
of Jr. Praesidium Mater Humanitatis; Vice-president and Presi- 
dent of Praesidium Assumption, and President of Rizal Junior 
Curia, giving up those offices by force of rule only. If there 
were such a thing as “life term” for officership in the Legion, 
I feel that Angelina would be happy to occupy one such posi- 
tion; unfortunately, there is none, that is why: she is now on 
a sort of vacation, now that her second term in the Curia has 
just expired. 

Officer or not, she sticks to the Legion. She loves the Legion 
discipline. Her solid training can be accounted for when we 
are told that she loves to do visitation works. There’s nothing 
like the home-to-home work that trains the legionary for any- 
thing else. Her favorite co-workers are Paulina Vicencio who, 
she says, has taught her the gentle way of approaching people 
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with humility and sincerity. She likes Filomena Martinez for 
her careful dispositions, her courage and activity. 

Like the true home-lover that she is, she enjoys assignments 
like taking part in the preparation of exhibits, for the Silver 
Jubilee of the Legion in the Philippines, for instance, which 
took place in Nov. 1965, and the preparation of the 1967 Congress 
of the Rizal Junior Curia, the first it ever held since its 
foundation. . 

In order to acquire experience for the handling of the said 
Junior Curia Congress, Angelina attended that of the Rizal 
Curia which took place a week before that of her own Junior 
Curia. Even her contribution revealed her “domesticity.” We 
were discussing then about the “legionary recipe.’ Some spoke 
of the ingredients of that recipe; others on the way to mix 
the ingredients. But Gely’s contribution was unique. She said 
very charmingly, that she was going to speak on the “finished 
product”, the cake itself, as it were, and how it was necessary 
that the legionaries should take interest in making others see 
and taste of that “beautiful, delicious cake,” and in that, she 
is right. One cannot help but proclaim to the world what one 
loves. For love is by nature communicative and expansive. To 
love is to make known what we love, that is. If I had been 
judge and had to decide on the best contribution of that Con- 
gress, I would have voted for Angelina’s contribution, not only 
for what she said, but more so for the loveable, sweet way 
she rendered her contribution. 

It is difficult to enumerate the things she loves in the 
Legion; but it is easy to say what she doesn’t like, for there 
is only one thing she doesn’t like: submitting statistical re- 
ports. I do not wonder at all why statistics do not fill her 


legionary heart: because they are devoid of beauty and life. 
* * * * * * 


PAST * LUCILLE MISARES ONG 


All the persons mentioned in this Chapter — Gossiping with 
Love -- are my friends. As such, I know them fairly well; how- 
ever, there are ‘interesting details about friends’ lives that 
remain hidden until we unearth them. Wishing to secure such 
details, I had sent each one of them (except a few whose 
lives I know by memory) a form soliciting data for inclusion 
in their respective write-ups. 

Lucille either did want to give me a surprise or it was 
just that she thought she had to write more than merely fill 
in the form, the thing is that it looks as if she did the write- 
up for me. Nothing remains for me to accomplish except to 
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Lucille M. Ong, former Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Rizal Junior Curia and 
Girl-Friday of Malacaiang Presa 
Secretary, This ig the office of 
the Press Secretary. 


ae 


ae 


insert these opening-and-closing-parenthesis-like remarks and 
leave her writing remain as it is. It is so beautiful that I 
dare not alter an iota of it, in order not to mar its freshness 
and colorfulness. On purpose, I let the headings of the form 
stay, too. 

1. Full name: Inmaculada Concepcion Lucille Mijares Ong. 

Nicknames: . 

I wish I had one. When I began filling out autographs 
I noticed my friends had one or two nicknames; others, a string 
of it. I wondered why Mama did not afford me one. One 
day, I asked her, rather reproachingly and she replied: “Lucille 
is short enough.” 

“But why Lucille?” I further queried, anxious to have an 
answer to my classmates’ ribbings about Lucille being a deri- 
vative of Lucifer. 

“You were born at daybreak, so I thought I would call you 
Lucille. It means light. It is a derivative of St. Lucy’s name, 
the patron saint of the blind. People who long to behold light 
pray to her,’ Mama explained. Thus, I felt equipped with an 
answer-back to friends who kidaded me about my being named 
after Lucifer. 

2. Family life 
Parents: Gregorio Mefiez Ong, a U.S. Navy pensioner. 
Lourdes Mefiez Mijares, a public school teacher. 
Brothers and Sisters: 
Percival M. Ong, a doctor 
Delicia Nenita M. Ong, a social worker 
Gaylord M. Ong, a fourth year high school student 
Richard M. Ong, a sixth grader 
What lessons did you learn from your parents? 
I have learned a thousand and one things from my parents 
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that to list them all down would develop in me a writer's 
cramp, I will attempt to discuss it in a nutshell: 

Although I was the youngest for a period of 11 years, 
Mama saw to it that I did not capitalize on my being so. 
I had my share of scoldings, tongue-lashings, BROS UE COREE 
and did my part in the kitchen. 

When I reached girlhood, I craved for things young ladies 
normally dream of—like a laced dress with matching shoes 
that went as high @s three inches (And naturally had a 3-inch 
price, too), a wallet with my initials on it, etc. My parents 
were generous with the things I longed for, however, only to 
a certain extent. What went beyond their “hemisphere” re- 
mained there. I would pout, sulk and grimace but to no avail. 
Mama, the family “U.N.”* would call me to a “conference” ex- 
plaining why I should abstain from unnecessary expenditures 
and I would emerge from it quite submissive. I learned to be 
content with what I had. 

My father gave me a piece of advice when I landed a job 
which to this day I remember distinctly. He said that for 
every work one engages in, one should contribute to it more 
than he can afford to give—of himself, his talent (should he 
be blessed with one) and of his time. While one should be 
content with what he has, he should not be content with the 
service he renders; rather, he should yield a little more. Gene- 
rosity of service is tantamount to efficiency in work, he em- 
phasized. 

Like I said, my parents have taught me so much, I can- 
not hope to repay them. Above all, they taught me to be 
God-fearing, and to keep on aspiring to be a virtuous woman 
in spite of my shortcomings and frailties. 

Best impressions of family life: 

On special occasions like birthdays and anniversaries, we 
see to it that Mass is heard and the Body of Our Lord is re- 
ceived. We would give small and simple parties, at times, but 
party or no party, kins plus a whole brood, come around with 
“provisions” and a party is put up. We could always tell what 
‘aunt so and so would bring. On nine out of ten gatherings 
she would come with the same “lumpiang sariwa’** she’s been 
bringing in the past. In other words, she is identified with the 
foodstuff. 

The exchange of gifts at Christmas is fun. I always have 
the mountainous share of presents—my birthday being only two 
days short of Christmas. I remember, when I was in the grades, 
how fussy I would get when I received a present marked “Merry 


* United Ni 
** Kind of Futomo food, usually served on feasts, 


Christmas and a Happy Birthday!” My lament was, I was 
entitled to two separate boxes. Such an absurd and narcissistic 
reasoning I had then. 

“Pagmamano,”*** a beautiful Filipino custom, has been 
imbued in our family life. We still practise it. We kiss our 
parents’ forehead before leaving for school or work and upon 
arrival. We do the same after the recitation of the rosary. 
Particulars of your birth: 

Place — Kalibo, Aklan 

Date — December 27, 1940 

Special circumstances, if any —I was not expected till the 
2nd week of January. On Christmas Day, however, when my 
mother was doing her last minute shopping, she slipped while 
alighting from a “calesa”’.* This hastened my birth. I was 
two weeks premature. 

3. Schooling 

Schools attended: 

a. Elementary school was at Holy Ghost College (1947- 
1953) 

b. High School was also spent at Holy Ghost College 
(1953-1957) 

c. College studies were pursued at the University of 
Santo Tomas, Manila 

d. Graduate courses units were taken up at the Ateneo 
University Graduate School (1961-1962) 

Honors received: No academic honors received. 

Loyalty medalist, Holy Ghost College 
Received a certificate of award from U.S.T. 
for catechetical work. 

Degrees: Bachelor of Science in Psychology 

Happy memories of your student days: 

I vividly remember how extremely happy I was when I 
turned out the winner in a high school poetry delivery con- 
test. College Day and tombolas were fun and full of excite- 
ment. The well-organized Retreats always proved an effective 
spiritual therapy. Religious rallies and processions, auditorium 
activities, field trips and excursions with Sisters joining in the 
fun and laughter; the close-knit relationships between teachers 
and students—all these contributed to making my years in 
HGC** a memorable one. I consider it my second home. 

University life was entirely a new environment. Students 
were left to decide for themselves. This was a challenge for 
me. I learned to mix with people. I belonged to a group of 

two-wheeled horse-drawn vehicle. 


se 
ed Hote Ghost College, Manila. 
*** Kissing the hand of the elders, especially of parents 
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nine girls. We were a happy group; we went on outings fre- 
quently and did things togther. Still and all, HGC years were 
tops! 

4. Personalia 

What do those who live near and around you think of yeu? 

Y find this question rather difficulty to answer. I must 
confess, I haven’t yet asked any of my friends about it. I enjoy 
their company immensely—on the rare occasions that I am 
with them—and think nothing ill of thém. I wonder, could 
this be a gauge of what they think of me? I seldom have the 
opportunity to mingle with them socially. My officemates, friends 
and neighbors. would urge me to spare a Sunday or two with 
them (They “charge” me with neglect.) I would, but these 
are few and far between. 

Some weaknesses: 

The sea and the sea breeze, verdant pastures and meadows 
with a running brook, Irish folk songs, the blue sky on a clear 
day, a house blooming with flowers, babies, frozen fruit salad 
and oll sorts of edible nuts. 

Special abilities or talents: 

I-do not possess special talents or abilities. I know a little 
of this and that like, playing the piano, strumming the ukelele. 
I declare these are talents because unless I digest a piano piece, 
I find it difficult to play one at first glance. I strum some tune 
on the uke yet, when a request comes up, I would apologize 
for being unable to comply. I know typing, stenography and 
can operate a telex machine. 

Some lessons you have learned from life: 

I have learned that life is beautiful if one strives to make 
it beautiful; that it is dull and dreary if one just sits around 
and waits till his fairy godmother winds her magic wand so 
life would be beautiful. A popular refrain puts a cinch to it. 
It goes this way: Life is what one makes it. 

I have learned, too, that when things turn out the other 
way round, in spite of the efforts and strifes one has webbed 
into it, it is so because God has willed it. He has a reason 
for it — whatever it is, it is always for one’s own welfare. He 
knows best. 

Hobbies and Pastimes: 

Reading (short stories, poetry, novels, etc.) letter-writing, 
watching plays and presentations, television and going to the 
movies. 

Your Present Occupation— How do you like it? 

I'am girl-Friday to the Press Secretary. I have been on 
this job for five years now. I have served two other Press Secre- 
taries in the past. I love my job. It is taxing and tedious— 
the nature of a Press Secretary’s job being such. He acts as 
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“spokesman of the First Family. Pressure of work notwith- 
standing, I enjoy every minute of my work. I have had the 
big opportunity of seeing and, if luck held out, shaking hands 
with international figures and personalities like LBJ and Lady 
Bird Johnson, Robert Kennedy, the Cao Kys, Princess Beatrice 
of the Netherlands, Queen Sirikit, Princess Michiko, President 
Mateos of Mexico, etc., when they called on the First Couple. 
I would be among the first to line the Palace avenues when 
these notables come motoring in. Somehow the strain of work 
is alleviated when you see them wave at you. Waving, of course, 
is purely customary on their part, but I love to think it was 
meant for me. 

Whereas in the past, I was indifferent to current events, 
now, it is a must that I keep in touch. With the rate the 
Secretary receives state officials and foreign diplomats or tele- 
phones them, I should know who is who. 

There is no dull moment in the office. With news and 
events occurring daily, I declare: My present occupation is a 
doll! 

5 Legionaria 
How did you become a legionary? 

A legionary neighbor paid us (my cousin who was my age 
and me) a visit a few months after I turned 18. The follow- 
ing Sunday, I gave it a try and since then found myself at 
Legion meetings every Sunday. 

Positions you have held—terms (date, if you remember) 
a. President of Praesidium Mater Purissima (Junior), for 
two terms from November 1960 to November 1966 
b. Vice-President, Rizal Junior Curia, for two terms, from 
August 16, 1961 to August 20, 1967; and 
_¢. Present post: Vice-President, Mater Purissima 
Special or interesting works you have done in the Legion: 

The first assignment given me right after I took my oath 
as a full-fledged legionary, was the supervision of the Junior 
Praesidium. I am still at it. I have been with the Juniors 
for eight years and if I were to be asked to do service with 
them for the next eight years, my answer is a spontaneous yes. 
Working with the Juniors is fascinating. They are a band of 
merry and sprightly angels. And with bright ideas too. My 
constant contact with them has kept me young at heart, so to 
speak. I know what’s latest on the dance floor (No, I can’t exe- 
cute it) and can understand the current teenage jargon. 

A special task was assigned to the officers of the Rizal 
Junior Curia during the Silver Jubilee Celebration of the Legion 
of Mary in the Philippines — the putting up of an exhibit on 
legionary service. To have contributed my share to the 25th 
anniversary of the organization was an opportunity I cherish 
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most. It was not much (the exhibit we put up) but we did” 
our best. 
What do you like best in the Legion? What don’t you like? 
I like best — the lucrative apostleship 
— the simplicity and quietude with which 
legionaries engage in their work 
— the amiable and harmonious comradeship 
among legionaries and their spirit of co- 
operation | 

I don’t like — Chain meetings (I do not mean the weekly 

meetings). I am referring to the meeting 
after meeting an officer has to undergo. 
I think these should be limited and/or di- 
vided among other legionaries. 

Persons who have influenced you in the Legion: 

Milagros Fernandez, Holy Cross Parish: My first years in 
the Legion are associated with her. Her simple ways and the 
patience and zeal she manifested while doing her legionary 
work have inspired my early Legion years. Her ‘daily bread’ 
is a prayer, work and prayer sandwich. She’s the only person 
I know who, when she prays, is completely oblivious of the 
world. It is only God and she at that precise moment. 

foaquina Lucas, St. John the Baptist Parish: I call her 
the ‘eternal neophyte’ legionary, in spite of her being a founder 
of tle Legion in the Philippines. Listen to her talk about the 
Legion she is verdant with enthusiasm and love for it, you 
would think she is a new recruit who has just been capti- 
vated by the. beauty of the organization and can not help but 
speak of it with overwhelming eagerness. Being a legionary 
is her way of life and if I may say so, her beauty secret for a 
smooth skin complexion. Notice her unfurrowed forehead and 
her onion-skinned cheeks? 

Artemio Alcantara, St. John the Baptist Parish, and 

Gregorio Gabriel, Holy Cross Parish: I was thinking, maybe 
if I work as hard as they do in the Legion service, I could be 
like them — orderly and disciplined yet, with a keen sense of 
humor. 

Thus far is Lucille’s write-up. 

And my close-parenthesis-comments, so to speak are: 

—Beauty lies on looker’s eye, or to put it in somewhat pious 
terms, and borrowing some ideas from “The Imitation of Christ”, 
I say: “As a rule, we judge others’ good and bad qualities ac- 
cording to what we actually are. 

—The Lord permits that others lavish praises on us for 
our encouragement and for His Glory. For, what do we have 
that we have not received from Him? 

And lastly, I have a clean-out picture of Lucille. She’s a 
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precious little gem. Charm and talent, coupled with her wide 
social relations make of her a realizable top-lezgionery dream 
of my beloved country, this “Pearl of the Orient Seas!” 


* * * * * * 


bead 2: Fa V. REV. FR. SIMEON OLIVEROS VALERIO, S.V.D. 


MATER ECCLESIAE CURIA — There are many kinds of 
spiritual beauty. There is beauty in the sweet patience of baby- 
sitting-mothers who suffer the minute-to-minute, day-after- 
day-through the year drudgeries of child care and attention. 
There is beauty, too, in the appreciation of the regalia of Nature, 
manifested in mellowing sunsets and chattering waterfalls, in 
smiling roses, weeping willows and melodic birds. And there is 
beauty, too, in the concentration of much in little, of a long 
noble history in a minute, for example, or of a volume of nume 
rous valiant deeds ‘in a look or smile. 

This little write-up about Fr. Valerio is a tribute to the 
last-named item of beauty. I saw him at close range only 
twice, but those two fleeting encounters represented to me his 
entire life of achievements and merits as if in a nutshell. 

The first time I saw him was at a Curia Anniversary 
meeting in Christ the King Seminary, Quezon City. With all 
the glare of high noon still._on me when I arrived at the 
Seminary, the corridor I had to pass through seemed dark 
to me. I hadn’t even noticed the presence of a priest by my 
side. He was trying to welcome me and usher me to the hall. 
Fr. Valerio, the tiny unperceived priest, though warm in his 
welcome attitude, did not speak much. The “What-good-can- 
come-out-of-Nazareth” proferred to Christ had by comparison 
the same impact on my “what-good-can-come-out-of-this-priest” 
first impression of him. My imagination, stretched to its widest, 
painted him a “pan bendito”* in my mind. 

The meeting started. He, the Spiritual Director, was there 
alright seated quietly, saying nothing, seemingly not looking 
at anybody, not even to the visitor (me) as I had expected 
he would. Bro. Erestain, the Curia President, had already en- 
thusiastically introduced me to the Curia and yet the Spiritual 
Director said nothing in addition or subtraction. The meeting 
went on. Reports were read and discussed. He still sat silent. 
“When, oh, when, shail I hear the Spiritual Director?” asked a 
little voice inside of me with curiosity and impatience. 

Legionaries do their works systematically. In order to insure 
a good record of them, many of their works are called “cases” 


* Spanish ecying descriptive of a “good-for-nothing”’ fellow, 
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by them. Thus, they speak of enthronement and marriage cases. 
A long discussion had ensued on a given “marriage case.” It 
made reference to a man who “was involved” with three women, 
the report said. The legionaries called the women Number 1, 
Number 2, Number 3. 

The expected moment had come, that of the Allocutio. 
Everybody (except me perhaps) had been looking forward to 
the Allocutio. 

As a rule, Spiritual Directors do not stand up to deliver 

the allocutio. Fr. Valerio did. He had to—has—for even 
standing full length on the podium, he seemed only an inch 
taller than those who were seated in front of him. 
' The Allocutio was a gem because it glittered; it was a 
poem .. because it was beautiful; it was a dream... for it 
was fanciful and unexpected and delightful. Father was afire 
in giving it and I, aflutter listening to it. He looked exactly 
like the Generals of the Invincible Roman Army of old, I ima- 
gined — that full of fire, like the Generals who delivered their 
orations in order to boost up the spirit of the soldiery. 

In that Allocutio, Fr. Val took up just one comparison, 
but it was so lucid and practical, so packed with lesson and 
drive that nothing else was needed. I sat quietly in breathless 
admiration of his dynamism, of the fire of his legionary zeal. 
My mind accelerated its pace: during those moments, I planned 
to ask him a thousand souvenirs: his autographs for my Little 
Office book and handbook; articles that he. may ‘have authored; 
Allocutions delivered in the past. I had a vehement desire to 
start correspondence with him the following day, with an 
initial statement after the salutation which would read like 
this: ‘You will agree with me that the heart has certain im- 
peratives to which we must give way.’ I likewise wished to 
take him as my adviser extraordinary (in much the same way 
that nuns have extraordinary confessors for Ember Days), to 
invite him at home so that he may encourage my little nephews 
to become missionaries like himself, to Indonesia or Malagasy. 
I wanted to request, borrow or steal some photograph of his; 
finally, I would also find out his weaknesses (one spiritual, 
one human) and God forbid if I spoiled him “a bit, only a bit” 
by letting him have them on some special occasion of his 
priestly career. My centraband thoughts spontaneously organ- 
ized themselves into a haranguing “procession.” 

My “sentimental procession” had not quite ended when I 
was asked to say a few words to the Curia. I always speak 
with enthusiasm in any Legion meeting, but on this day, my 
“effusion” must have been overflowing, probably with milk and 
honey. The gist of my few remarks was something like this: 
that I was 27 years a legionary (in 1967), had heard countless 
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allocutions, many of which satisfied and inspired me, but this 
one was the recordholder. It had enraptuie. .«.. And 
inside of me I was saying: “And now my first impressions of 
this Father have been magically turned inside out!” 

The tempation to belong to Curia Mater Ecclesiae for the 
sake of the Allocutiones I would hear and profit by was strong 
and pressing; and if only it was as easy to do as to feel, I 
would have transferred immediately. But I had also to consider 
whether I would be able to secure permissions required for that 
dreamt-of transfer. 

Fr. Val, keen to jokes, stood up again, to give his 
“sentimental rebuttal”. He said jokingly by way of repartee 
that, if I transferred, who knows whether “we” (meaning he 
and I) would be “another Legion ‘case’”. There was an up- 
roarious laughter after that remark. “We” had a little exchange 
of wits which the Curia enjoyed very very much, When the 
official visitor of the Senatus, Bro. Salvador J. Mendoza was 
asked to speak, he merely congratulated the Curia for its an- 
niversary, and he said that he did not want to prolong his 
talk so that he would not spoil the “spring atmosphere” of 
Father’s talk and mine. 

First thoughts are usually sentimental. They are valuable 
in the sense that they give us clues about ourselves, more than 
about others. However, they should not easily be credited, pre- 
cisely because as a rule, they are based on sentiments only. 

Second thoughts are more reliable because they stabilize 
the mind and the heart. On second thought, I wondered whe- 
ther, starting a correspondence with Fr. Val would be feasible 
at all. Priests are too busy to write except to those whom duty 
forces them to write to. Even priests who have a weakness 
for writing have to “make room” for correspondence, and some- 
times at the risk of making little deviations from their ordinary 
duties. But that would not do. I would not like him to earn 
bits of purgatory through my fault, Going to see him at the 
Seminary for advice would be terribly hard due to distance and 
heavy traffics and no transportation-routes to that place. Any- 
way, I can always pray for him and his missionary works and 
can likewise “sandwich” him in my affection, or even put him 
in a pedestal in some little corner of my heart. 

That night, I was all the time saying to myself: “So, that 
was Fr. Valerio of whom I had scrap-news from here and there, 
chiefly from working-women retreatants, or school and college 
girls, or from nuns who catch the interesting sound waves of 
comments and gossips about priests, or from legionaries who 
have basked in the sunshine of his Allocutiones..” 

My next move was to secure surreptitiously more informa- 
tion about his life for this write-up. Strange how “uwnder- 
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ground” support can be effective: at the moment of writing, 
I have before me two sheets of paper, each with a different 
handwriting, conveying to me his curriculum vitae. One must 
be his own penmanship, but I was not told which, I can only 
guess. 
It was on the Feastday of St. Anselm, Bishop, Confessor 
and Doctor of the Church, that Fr. Valerio was born — April 21. 
Why his parents did not name him Anselm but preferred the 
unsophisticated name of Simeon, I do not know. But there 
he is, Simeon now, and for ever, with nicknames of Fr. Val 
and Fr. Siming. His name, a variation of Simon, a Hebrew 
word, means “heard”. My appreciation for him was born for 
having “heard” his Allocutio, that is why I am thrilled at this 
little discovery as regards his name. Happily, although “Simeon” 
is not sonorous, his family name Valerio is. His mother’s sur- 
name is, too. 
He is a Filipino. He hails from Binmaley, Pangasinan. His 
parents are merchants. He did his early studies in the Bin- 
maley Central School; his first and 2nd year High School at 
the Mary Help of Christians Seminary in Binmaley, and he 
continued all his other studies up to the priesthood at Christ 
the King Seminary in Quezon City. “I was a communicant 
every Sunday since Grade 1V at the age of ten’, informs the 
curriculum vitae. And through the influence of his priest- 
brother Fr. Jose Valerio, he became a priest. He is a B.S.E. 
graduate. His major was History and his minor Pilipino.* 
He was ordained June 16, 1946. Except for his first priestly 
assignment as Asst. priest in Naujan, Mindoro Oriental (1947-48) 
and to San Jose, Mindoro Occidental (1948-50), his other as- 
signments were “high-brow” as follows: 
—Prefect of Discipline, Immaculate Heart of Mary Seminary 
Tagbilaran, Bohol, 1950-57 

—Spiritual Director, Immaculate Conception Seminary 
Vigan, Ilocos Sur, 1956-57 

—Prefect of Discipline, Divine Word Seminary attached to 
S. Carlos University, Cebu City, 1957-58 

—Rector, Mary of Help of Christians Seminary, Binmaley, 
Pangasinan, 1958-59 ; 

—National Director of the Pontifical Mission Societies of 
‘the Philippines, 1959-64 

—Rector, Christ the King Mission Seminary, Quezon City 
1964 to the present. 

As National Director, he attended the International Meet- 
ing of all National Directors in Rome in 1960, then proceeded 
to Austria, Germany, Holland, Portugal and France. 

Like all S.V.D. Fathers, Fr. Val does not smoke, nor ever 


* Tagalog, national language of the Philippines. 
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smoked in his life. 

| His favorite lines of endeavor are: preaching, lecturing. 
But ne loves Guidance and Counseiling, too, his major supjects 
wnen he took up une graduate course for M.A, — 

He certainly is a born modern preacher. He is terrific 
in imitating onumatopeic sounds and in making gestures. He’s 
a littie acuor in his every sermon and allocutio. 

Vhe second time I met fr. Val was at the Legion Congress 
of Mater Ecclesiae Curia, held at the Quezon City Stella Maris 
College auqgytorium. Otner Legion Congresses don’t inciude an 
Allocutio in the program, but tnis Curia did. Father was sched- 
uled to give it. He spoke aiter I had spoken. 

In my talk I had stressed that that legionaries should be 
“perjectionists” and that, to become that, they had to do 
things well. “If you have to eat, eat well; if you have to 
drink, drink well, ij you have to marry, marry weil, etc.”’, I said. 
Then I told them a little joke in this connection. Talking on 
the same subject, a young man once asked me: “Ma'am, and 
if we have to get sick, must we get sick well?” I went on to 
explain what eating, sleeping, and even getting sick well 
mean, 

That morning, Father Val was as hoarse as a transistor 
radio with old batteries. But nobody was willing to dispense 
him the Allocutio, so he spoke and his first words were: “/ am 
terribly hoarse. But I have to speak. Does that mean that 
I must speak hoarsely weil, as Sister Joaquina said?” And 
he coughed and coughed in order to give a bit “pep” to his 
talk. 

In his Allocutio, accompanied with onomatopeic jokes and 
mimicries and found-in-the-road-of-life examples, he showed 
to the legionaries what their role should be: that of preaching 
“detachment” to every man, woman or child they contact. De- 
tachment from what? From excessive love of either material 
goods or pleasures and romance of the free will. He showed 
that the essence of religious life precisely consisted in the de- 
tachment practised through the vows of poverty, chastity and 
obedience. 

At noon that day, he said Mass for us and he did not 
spare himself of the homily. It was about the Gospel telling 
us that we cannot serve two Masters. When he opened his 
mouth to preach, he said: “The Gospel says that we cannot 
serve two masters; the fact is that we can serve even three 
or more.” Suddenly perceived, every listener must have felt 
shocked. He gave an example of his own brother who was 
actually serving three masters. Of course, he elucidated, to 
the relief of the breathtaken, that we cannot serve two masters 
if these masters were at odds. But certainly we can serve 
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many masters if they are of the same heart’ and mind. 
After Mass, we had lunch. He began his lunch hour with 
a joke on the Tagalog language. Firstly, he prepared the 


ground by asking those opposite him whether they had studied | 


the Tagalog language; whether they knew of the ‘“karaniwang 
ayos”* and the “kabalikang ayos’**. They all did, of course. 


Then he asked: “Which is the right way to say in Tagalog: . 


‘Tomorrow is Thursday’.? Is it better to say “Huwebes bu- 


kas”;* or “Bukas ay Huwebes?”**** q Legionary said: “Bukas - 


ay Huwebes.” Right away Fr. Val said “Wrong!” Because, 


the Congress being held on a Sunday, the next day is Mon-. 


day. “Bukas ay Lunes!” 

Fr. Valerio is among the Legion loyalists. He loves best 
the Legion system and consistency. Having been a Prefect of 
Discipline, I imagine he loves its discipline, too, yet coupled 
with joy. The Legion is not devoid of joy and frolic if we 
care to find such ingredients in Legion life. 

I am trying to figure out in what category Fr. Val stands 
in my roster. It’s hard to say, but I’ll try to put it this way: 
“At jirst an enigma; later, a revelation.” Better still, “Not ail 


that glitters is gold” has its counterpart in him: that which - 


appeared “pan bendiio” turned out to be “a fire’ or even a 
conflagration. 

I think of him as the “Fiery little Filipino priest” of whom 
I am very very proud. 


* * * * * * 


pi 84) So ATTY. JOSE ERESTAIN, SR. 


Everybody calls him Joe. When I first heard his family 
name “Erestain” I thought I had heard “Einstein”. Since a 
name has to sound something, I tended to say within myself 
secretly, “His name must be either German or Greek”. The 
truth is that I have no idea whatever about the origin of a 
name that sounds neither Spanish nor French nor Chinese 
nor Malayan of which the Filipino ear is accustomed to hear. 
For one thing, I met Joe Erestain at the time when “Joe” 
was the name most enthusiastically prounonced by Filipino 


lips. Even the smallest street uzvchin knew how to vociferate © 


his “Heilo, Joe! Victory. Joe’ to the American GI’s who were 
fighting with and for us duriig the Liberation of the Second 
World War. 


* Ordinary grammatical construction. 

** Special construction reversing certain orders. 
*** Literally, “ ‘Thursday tomorrow?” 
**** Tomorrow is Thursday? 
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Along with his fatherly pride, Joe’s other kind of pride, 
let’s call it spiritual pride, makes him say that “all his children 
are legionaries and four of them in the active ranks.” And 
he loves to retell an anecdote in this connection, His family 
belonged then to the parish of the Holy Spirit, Manila. The 
Parish-priest, Fr. Antonio Albrecht, S.V.D. said to him: “Let’s 
organize a Praesidium. Your wife will be President and your 
one son, So and So, will be Secretary; another child, So and So 
Treasurer and as Father was giving the designations to his 
family members not mentioning his at all, Joe was beginning 
to feel that Father had forgotten him. He could not stand 
the idea of being left out, so he usxed Father: “What about 
myself?” And Fr. Albrecht said: “You'll be Spiritual Director.” 

There’s something in Joe Erestain which, despite his ap- 
parently wordly condition in life made Fr. Albrecht (and per- 
haps other priests, too) think him good enough for a Prae- 
sidium Spiritual Director. It must be for the same “something” 
that his city-hall co-employees used to call him “The Cardinal 
of City Hall.” That “something” must be the fact that he has 
an all-around membership in the Catholic associations. I asked 
him to list down for me the names and positions of the Asso- 
ciations to which he belongs other than the Legion of Mary, 
and condescending to my request he produced this list which 
I copy in full as one more proof of his wholesaling tendencies: 

1. ANF — Adoracion Nocturna Filipina — National Auditor 
2. Second Sunday Recollection for Men — since founda- 
tion day, October 13, 1927 — Lector 

3. Knighis of Columbus — Manila Council £1000 

Chancellor — 1949-51 
Grand Knight — 1965-67 
4. Catholic Lawyers Guild 
Vice-President — 1956-60 
President — 1960-1964 
5. Confraternity of St. Joseph (Sacred Heart Parish) 
President — 1965 up to now 
6. Society of the Patricians (U.8S.T.) 
Chairman — 1958-1960 
Sacred Heart Parish Chairman — 1965-1967 
7. Christian Workers Movement 
City Hall, Manila 
Vice-President 1962-67 
8. CWM Credit Union 
President — 1964-67 
9. Cursillo in Christianity 
Archdiocese of Manila 
Vice-Chairman Working Committee — 1965-67 
Chairman for Men — 1967 
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: Secretariat . 
10. Conference of Citizens for Moral Crusade (CCMC) 

11. Member, Philconsa (Philippine Constitution Associa~ 

tion) since 1963 

12. Auditor, Manila Bay Breakfast Club, 1966-67 
All these associations except the last three are Catholics. The 
three exceptions are civic and social respectively. 

Aware of his multi-membership I asked him how he man- 
ages to attend to all the associations, specially when there are 
conflicts of time for the meetings. His answer was: “My policy 
is always first things first.’ If the meeting hours conflict, 
he decides in favor of the one which needs him most. Of 
course, as he says, he places his “budgeted time” in the hands 
of the Blessed Mother. Indeed Joe is most popular in the 
Catholic world. His name appears in many Catholic programs 
and activities. Once in a while I listen to his radio talks over 
the Catholic broadcasts. 

His legionary career is no less full and colorful. Restituto 
R. de Rivera, (whom we called the 3 R’s), the only male mem- 
ber of new Praesidium Regina Smi. Rosarii which was then 
under organization, invited him to “a meeting’ which turned 
to be a Legion meeting. As befits meetings of new Praesidia, 
the Standing Instructions* had to be read and explained by the 
Presiding Officer, the latter being myself. Says Joe: “After 
hearing the four standing instructions and the explanations of 
Sister Joaquina, I fell in love with the Legion at once. Here 
is an organization that tells you the very day you attend its 
meeting what you are supposed to do and what not to do— 
‘Cuentas claras’*! Auditor talaga!** 

The presidency has been a standing dish in his legionary 
career. Except for one short secretaryship in Mirror of Justice 
Praesidium in 1943, he has been a “topnotcher” in an almost 
unbroken chain of presidential terms, as his record reveals: 

President, Regina Pacis (Gubat, Sorsogon) Dec. 1943 
to June 1945 

President, Mirror of Justice (Manila) 1946 

President, Rosarii Marialis Curia, 1946-48 

President, Senatus of Philippines, 1954-57 

President, Senatus of Northern Philippines, 1957-60*** 

President, Queen of Apostles Praes. Kamuning, Q.C., 
1960-66 (2 terms) 

Vice-President, Quezon City Curia, 1960-65 

President, Ecclesiae Mater Curia, 1965 up to the present 


* Four basic rules of active member read at the 1st meeting of every month and at 
every meeting of new praesidia. 
* “That's putting things clearly.” 
** It had to be an auditor to say that. 
**#* When original Senatuae was split, the Manila Senatus got thie name. 
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President, Mirror of Justice Praes. (Sacred Heart Parle. 
Kamuning) 1957 

He has interesting anecdotes about his legionary career: Why 
the Manila Mirror of Justice Praesidium was called so, for 
example. He said that there were plenty of mirrors in the 
meeting. The time came for the division of the praesidium, 
and on account of those mirrors, the title Mirror of Justice 
was suggested to the second praesidium. 

He relates with enthusiasm how he won the late Arch- 
bishop of Naga Most Rev. Pedro Santos to whom he had applied 
for permission to start: not very agreeable to let the Legion 
start, Joe asked for just a “trial period”, after which the Bishop 
could let it continue or discontinue. Of course, the Bishop was 
finally not only convinced but won and in time he became 
one of its zealous promoters. 

_ Like every legionary in the world, Joe’s most rosy dream 
was to meet Frank Duff, the Founder of the Legion, some- 
where, someday. His dream was fulfilled in October 1957 when 
he visited Dublin. Here is his own story of the happiest 
memory of his legionary career: “I delivered a short talk before 
the Concilium and I started saying: ‘Dear Mother Council, 
your little child in the Philippines has so grown up that it 
can now talk to you. This first sentence was right away ap- 
plauded by the body and after I had given them our deep 
gratitude for the gift of the Legion of our Country, which 
started with one Praesidium in 1940 and which has now 6,000 
praesidia in 1957, this brought down the house and it was the 
longest applause that I have ever received in my whole life.” 

If I were asked what I think of Joe’s love for the Legion, 
all I had to do by way of answer was to recount a few little 
occurences which reveal his deep love for the Legion. We 
were at the Fiesta Pavillion**** of the Manila Hotel celebrating 
the Consecration of Msgr. Teotimo Pacis. A girl came around 
to our table. Thinking I did not know her, Joe introduced her 
to me, half joking, half serious: “This is So and So, Sister 
Joaquina. She was once a legionary but is no more inspite 
of the fact that she pledged: ‘a legionary once, a legionary 
forever!” After John Murray, the first envoy to the Philippines 
had gone back to Ireland, the Erestains had a new son. Joe 
asked John Murray to become godfather by proxy. He is aw- 
fully proud to have him as his “compadre”.**** 

Another thing is that when Joe Erestain gives a talk, whether 
in a hall or through the radio, you can be sure that somewhere 
in the talk, he'll insert, rightly or wrongly, mention of the 
Legion. I always smile when he does that, because he resem- 
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bles somewhat Cardinal Suenens in his writings. Joe knows 
a thousand prayers, but if you ask him what he woudd like his 
last thought on earth to be, he’d answer you: “The realization 
of the Legion prayer that legionaries will reassemble without 
the loss of anyone in His Kingdom.” . 

The Legion is an association for people of all ages. One 
of my findings in Asia however, is that the Legion has at- 
tracted the young more than the old, so much so, that in most 
Asian countries, it is taken to be the association for the young, 
ages from 18 to 35. This findings of mine holds true in the 
Philippines, too. Few members are 40 upwards, comparatively 
speaking. Still fewer would be those who were born before 
World War I. In the Quezon City area, however, there are 
praesidia with members of the latter category, many of whom 
are professionals and ranking officials in government circles. 
Joe is the stalwart among them. In fact, maay of them have 
joined through his influence. Unlike men of their age in the 
world, however, they are as jolly as the youngster co-members 
in the Legion. Joe usually gathers them (the oldsters set) for 
a buffet dinner on his birthday January 30. Joe says that 
January 30th is the birthday of the late Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt. : 

Joe has been a public official all of his life. He started 
in the Government service as messenger in the Bureau of 
Audits at the age of 15 and stayed as such until he was 18. 
He gradually rose in the ranks. He served as City Auditor 
of Manila for 15 years. In 1949, when as Chief Law Officer 
of the GAO,* he made a firm stand on the unconstitutionality 
of further disbursements without appropriation, he was threat- 
ened with dismissal from the service. But he said: “IJ am 
not afraid of dismissal, but I am afraid to violate the Constitu- 
tion which as a lawyer I have sworn to defend.” 

To Joe’s mind, the greatest need for public a servant is 
doing his duty conscientiously; in other words, acquiring and 
practising the true spirit of self-sacrifice. 

At present he is Auditor of the BTTI.** 

In 1960 he received the Catholic Action Medal of Merit. 

His big dreams seem to have come true. Aside from seeing 
Frank Duff, he must have dreamt, like all Catholics, of seeing 

one Pope at least in flesh and blood. Jose. has seen not one, but 
two: Pope Pius XII on the occasion of the 2nd World Congress 
of the Lay Apostolate which he attended as Delegate, and 
he saw the present Pope Paul VI during his Pilgrimage to the 
Holy Land when the Holy. Father visited there in 1964. Joe has 


, Ganesel Auditina Office 
** Bocrd of Travel and Tourist Fnduslrie 
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certainly memories galore to cherish. 

Koliowing-up his wholesaling traits, I’m ever reminded of 
his two kinds of collections: his pipes and his jokes. 

You can be sure that wherever Joe goes to, he’ll be smoking 
@ pipe and he'll be looking for pipes to buy. Up to the pre- 
sent, Mis collection has 124 pipes. 

And as to his jokes, his collection includes 1,187 up to now. 
He cracks jokes at ail times and in all places. And his jokes 
are classified, according to him. I don’t know how he calls 
the classifications but let’s call them A. B, C., “A” would be 
for general patronage; “B” for intimate friends and “C” for 
Bishops and priests, with their permission. Every talk, every 
conversation of this man is initiated with a joke. I remember 
one occasion when I accepted his invitation to his birthday 
party. He. started off, after the greeting, to assign to every 
guest the role of contributing with a joke. 

Joe is the humorist par excellence. He has to his credit 
two generations of humor heritage. He says that he inherited 
his most humorous disposition from his grandfather. And his 
humor is two-sided: he not only tells jokes, but he loves to 
hear and receive jokes, too. I cannot forget his three-hour 
amusement about a joke I told him about St. Theresa. The 
joke has been related elsewhere (Cfr. Part I Chapter IIT) 
I told that joke in a bus, on our way back to Manila from 
the Vigan Congress in 1959. Ever since, he tells everybody, 
specially to those who don’t give him credit for relaying that 
joke, that he learned it from “Sister Joaquina.” 

He certainly puts into practice St. Francis de Sales saying: 
that a-sad saint is a sorry saint. For he serves the Lord, as St. 
Paul wishes us to be; always with joy. Humor makes him sympa- 
thetic of others’ problems and suffering, and with it, he lightens 
everybody’s burden. 

Even the way he answers any question you put to him 
reveals his gense of humor. I asked him whether he had weak- 
nesses. And his answer was: “Yes, definitely.” 

“Which?” 

He humorously Cassittes his weaknesses into two: 
—persons: “My wife, Mrs. Julia F. Erestain 
—things: Bananas in the morning.” Talking of bana- 

nas, he explained that the eating of bananas in the morning 
has something ‘to do ‘with his gqod sight for up to now, he 
wears no eyeglasses. 

- Joe’s ‘identification’ with me is: the devoted legionary- 
“friend of ‘the: chaiti-humor and wholesale attributes. 


* * * * * 


Rew. Fr. Franelecs J. Claudio 


PRAESIDIUM FOEDERIS ARCA 
* 200 * REV. FR. FRANCISCO JORNACION CLAUDIO 


“What is your impression of Fr. Claudio?” I asked a friend 
of mine shortly after Fr. Claudio arrived in his new parish. 
“He looks like a Japanese” was the unhesitating reply. At that 
instant, I was reminded of Japanese Fr. John S. Maeda to whom 
I used to say that he looked like a Filipino. 

My own impression of Fr. Claudio was that he came to the 
parish with the smiling ways of those who feel sure of finding 
happiness where they are looking for it. My appreciations were 
confirmed by Father Claudio himself who declared: “On Sun- 
day, Feb. 4 (1968), it will be a month that I am here (in this 
parish, i. e.) I am happy, content, satisfied. If God and the 
parishioners permit, I should like to SEDANS this way till the 
end.” 

Fr. Claudio’s coming to the St. John the Baptist Parish 
(Pinaglabanan, San Juan, Rizal) has afforded: him a note of 
extraordinary joy to his priestly career, It is the first time in 
the history of the parish that the services of a second Rae ae 
priest have been recorded. 

Fr. Francisco Claudio, as his full name goes, iickanied 
Frankie or Paquito is a native of Calasiao, Pangasinan, a town 
famous for the straw hats. He got his Christian name from ‘St. 
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Francis de Sales on the eve of whose Feastday he was born — 
Jan. 28. 

He did his elementary schooling in Calasiao and finished 
his High School, further up north in Vigan, Ilocos Sur. He 
humbly says that he is sorry for not knowing yet what his school 
honors have been or could be. Anyway, he must have done 
fairly well in his studies or else he could not have become a - 
graduate in Education and Philosophy. He obtained his B.S.E. 
degree and his Ph.B. at the U.S.T. He attended two Seminaries 
for his priestly studies — the Lipa City Seminary and the U.S.T. 
Central Seminary. 

He was overpowered with emotion ‘on his Big priestly Day, 
Dec. 20, 1952 at the St. Francis Chapel Lipa City, when he saw His 
Eminence Rufino J. Cardinal Santos, Archbishop of Manila, of- 
ficiating at the solemn ceremonies of the Ordination, declaring 
him a Minister of the Lord for ever. 

Many priests do not know and do not care what other people 
say of them. But the more human way, I would say, is to wish 
to know and to care — but without worry — what others say 
of us. As does Fr. Claudio. He says that some people think of 
him as “hard to understand, a philosopher, somewhat strict and 
somewhat aristocratic.” Others though think him “friendly and 
loving.” 

As a rule, we are not yet prejudiced in favor or against, in 
our first few months of acquaintanceship with somebody. I am 
in that predicament in relation to Fr. Claudio. At the moment 
of writing these lines, he is in my consciousness barely a month 
and a half only. But from the day I met him, I thought him 
friendly and accessible. 

That day was the 7th aniversary of Praes. Custos Eucha- 
ristiae. He attended the praesidium meeting, as he was going 
to be the new Spiritual Director, succeeding Fr. Fermin. After 
the meeting, he joined the party offered by the legionaries to 
celebrate their anniversary. 

Offhand, one can see that he loves to talk to people. And 
he finds time too short to be with them as long as he would 
want to. He was to say an evening Mass after the party and 
on his way back to the, parish-house he spoke to persons on the 
way. Not too many priests do the same, I feel, which, after 
all. may be the easiest way to win people to God. 

Rr; Claudio is also Spir. Dir. of Custos Eucharistiae’s sister- 
praesidium at “Saudades,” Praes. Foederis Arca. He takes part 
cheerily in all the business of the meeting. On one occasion, the 
M'nntes read: “All punctual except one.” This one referred to 
Sister Paz ‘B. Ligunas., But ag Father, too, had been late bets 
previous Week, ‘he asked ‘whé that late-comer had been, as if 


ready to apologize had it referred to him, He enjoyed learning 
that Spiritual Director’s attendance is not checked in the Roll 
Call though it is stated in the Minutes for “honorable” purposes. 

He has a high appreciation for the Legion. He says that 
the legionaries are “called and chosen” just like priests and 
nuns. He does not miss meetings except when he cannot avoid 
missing them. 

Fr, Claudio is a linguist: he knows English, Spanish, Taga- 
‘log, Pangasinan and Ilocano, aside from Latin, of course. Al- 
. though still a young priest, he honors the Spanish language as 
much as he can. 

His pastimes: basket-ball, football, bowling and pingpong; 
He does not smoke nor have special preferences for sweets, nor 
even play chess. He’s that simple. 

His idea of happiness on earth is, in his own words: “Clean 
way of living.” 


52015 ARTEMIO M. ALCANTARA 

His name must be a derivative of Artemis, the goddess of 
Greek mythology, supposed to be daughter of Zeus and Leto 
and sister of Apollo. She is represented as a virgin huntress 
and patroness of chastity and usually identified by the Romans 
with Diana. When asked about his Patron Saint, Artemio says 
that St. Artemius was supposedly a saint, but who Knows he 
might be one of those whose name may some day be effaced 
from the calendar, as happened to the dear little St. Philomena 
of the Cure of Ars. His office-mates call him “Mr. A.” in order 
to avoid his long Spanish accented name. Everybody else calls 
him Artie. When friends like to tease him, they call him “mes- 
tizo” because of his rather fair complexion, but more so because 
of his hirsute arms. For one thing, his are the most loving 
initials: A.M.A* for without the dots, they mean love. Some 
legionaries write to him thus RT (Artie). 
_ Artie did his elementary schooling in S. Juan Elementary 
School and he finished his secondary in Torres High School, 
Tondo, Manila, with 6th honor in class. He adds humanly: 
“I could have been 3rd but I was sickly.” For one year, in his 
freshman year, he went to the Protestant Union High School 
where his auntie, a fervent Protestant, was teaching. Of his 
stay in that school, he remembers that he got 100% in the 
examinations on Bible studies of the Old Testament, that he 
had to ottend Protestant service every Tuesday and “assembly” 
every Thursday, and he can still sing with grateful memories, 
the school song with a Protestant theme. 


© Ama, third person singular of Spanish verb “amar (to love) 
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Here's ‘“‘perpetual humortst" Artie 
Alcantara, former President of Ri- 
zal Curia and now President of 
Foederia Arca Praesidium, San 
Juan, Rizal. 


A formal education helps, but it is not indispensable for life. 
The most tangible proof of this is Artie. Due to his lack of an 
academic career, he underestimates himself. Ask him to do 
something important and his first reaction is the strong in- 
feriority complex in him which will invariably make him say: 
“But I don’t have a degree,” as if implying: “IJ may not be ca- 
pable of doing it.” The happy truth however, is that he thinks, 
speaks, writes and accomnlishes more than many a betitled per- 
son I know of. Artemio can discuss on many many subjects 
under the sun: “canto boys”’** their language and roguishness, 
“miracle rice’*** hippies** ** youth clubs, food and drug control. 
Comelec***** policies, police doings, restaurant tricks, social pro- 
jects in rural areas, Huk problems; he can take part in discus- 
sions on topics from miniskirts to airplane hangars, from new 
soap labels to family planning. There is a standing jcke among 
his office-mates that he is capable of holding conversations on 
any subject except this one: his own way of courting girls. He’s 
a bachelor and could be the most available among the availables 
if he wanted. And a very confirmed bachelor. On one occasion, 
sensing that his teasers would demand an explanation of nis 
reasons for remaining a bachelor, he was getting ready to ask 
them: “Which reasons do you want to know about: the serious 
or trivial reasons the sober or the humorous reasons, or the 
ideal or the practical ones?”) 


#* “canto boys". Filinirto term to signify rough atreet urchins 
*#* “miracle rice”, the vroducttve IR-& variety 

ees “hinpics’, a modern social ciass in the U.S. 
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He never attended a Catholic school and yet he knows more 
of Catholic theory and practice than many loyalty-medal awar- 
dees of Catholic colleges. Ask him on indulgences, he knows 
the answer. Ask him where do fines received from dispensa- 
tions of marriage banns go to, and he knows. He is aware of 
the new liturgy, of the modern policies of the Church for rural 
developments; he can tell you the names of all the Bishops of 
this country and their respective Dioceses, the names and loca- 
tions of Catholic institutions and associations etc. Jokingly, 
Msgr. Alvarez his parish-priest calls him “bishop”, only to make 
Artemio shrink and blush. Not infrequently, priests take coun- 
sel from him. One of them had him, for many years, as his 
ghost-writer. Artemio keeps a pile of said ghost-writings. 

Artie’s university has been life itself. As far as I can see, 
his success in life is due to his supreme ability of using every 
opportunity that comes his way, and of developing every single 
talent that the Lord has entrusted to him. 

Three kinds of opportunities constantly knock at the door 
of our lives: the opportunity to learn, the opportunity to con- 
tact and know people, and the opportunity to do them “good 
turns” as the boy scouts say. Artie uses them all. 

Opportunity to learn something. He is an assiduous learner. 
To begin with, with his borrower’s card from the Jefferson 
Library, he reads the books he borrows and compiles informa- 
tion from them. His personally-owned books are marked with 
arrow-heads to indicate the parts he wants to learn. He reads 
papers and magazines and books on the subject of leadership, 
social and rural problems; he reads religious and entertainment 
books. He has lots of clippings from newspapers: from the co- 
lumns “Sparks of Wisdom” and “Points for Parents” from the 
defunct daily “Tribune,” for example. He has collections of Rizal 
and other national heroes as well as about other great men’s 
sayings and doings, specially of the Popes and of Bishops Fulton 
J. Sheen and Teotimo C. Pacis. The junkman complains that 
the old newspapers which he buys from the Alcantara family 
have too many cuttings. Artemio also loves to listen to talks and 
to take part in seminars, open forums, round-table conferences 
and other similar cultural opportunities. 

His congenial character gives him an incredible ease to con- 
tact people with grace and charm. I am amazed at the number 
of people he knows in town, for example. At the Municipal 
building where I go often, every Section chief knows him. He, 
in turn, knows people well: he knows their full name, their titles 
(he’d correct you if you said that a Capt. So and So is a lieut- 
enant, or if you say “Mrs.” instead of “Miss) their genealogies 
oftentimes, their jobs, in a word, he gets to know them as friends 
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do one another. He can relate one anecdote after another which 
he has picked up from conversations or learned from personal - 
| experience. One of the many anecdotes he has told me which I 
Ly remember vividly is this one: about the seminary days of a 
" certain priest. When still a seminarian, this particular priest 
Ne nearly gave up his priestly studies. Why? Because his Supe- 

y rior had punished him with the assignment of cleaning 24 com-— 
fort rooms daily for a week’s time for a very slight offense which 
he had committed. Desperate about the “apparent injustice” — 
i of the Super.or, the young Seminarian was on the verge of leav- 

. ing. On th» second or third day of his assignment, he rang up 
his mother to tell her he was giving up. The whole family was 
upset, but anyway, they all rushed to the seminary, ready to 
pick up his luggage and take him home. But lo! his mother, ~ 
who dreamt to see him a priest some day, made a final plea: 
that he should at least wait to finish his assignment. He acced- — 
ed to her. When his assignment had become a “fait accompli” 
his clever Superior called him and unexpectedly offered him an 
explanation: that he (the Superior) indeed was aware that the © 
punishment was not proportional to his offense, that is, that he 

did not deserve such an assignment, but since he had passed 
the “test of obedience’ (so necessary for the priesthood) — 
brilliantly, now he could become a priest. That explained, the 
seminarian changed his mind and decided to continue. That 
b, seminarian is now 23 years a priest who has joyful remembran- 

: ces of having passed that crisis in his life successfully. Admiring © 

him, Artemio concluded: “And he is such a good priest. It 
would have been awful if he had given up then.” Artemio tries 
to find in each life a hidden beauty, a treasured memory, for 
through them he is able to thank and praise the Lord. 

He misses no opportunity to do “good turns” to others. He 
is among the boys who invariably will offer his seat to a lady — 
in a bus; who’d help a school boy cross a busy street, or a shop- © 
per carry her big basket as she gets on the jeepney, or provide 
a jeepney-driver with loose money that he needs badly for 
change, or kick aside a banana peel that might cause some- 
body to break his bones. He volunteers for civic projects. Off- 

hand, I remember how involved he was with his volunteerism . 
| for the Voters Information Service in San Juan during the q 
national Elections of 1965. He had a vacation leave of two 
weeks from his office. He spent all that time, from morning to. 
night for service at the VIS, now preparing lists of voters, now 
going from precinct to precinct. He’s like that for anything i 
undertakes. 

He helps, not only then and there; but he forestalls oppor- 
tunities to help everybody. Watch the pockets of his shirts.. 
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They always have a miniature stock of paper-clips and rubber- 
bands. He also has always a penknife ready for service. When 
Artie goes to a meeting, foreseeing that there will be persons 
who will have forgotten their notebooks or pencils, he brings 
with him an extra ball pen and paper for the forgetters. He 
verifies in his life that Spanish saying: “Hombre prevenido vale 
por dos.”’* 

He has happy relations with everybody. I am reminded of 
my Pto. mexicano who says that he never had nor has any ene- 
mies. It seems that Artie is his junior in this. And if, by 
God’s permission, he should have any enemies, I could bet on 
two things: firstly, that not even that enemy would be able to 
point to him with an accusing finger as regards his rectitude; 
secondly, that there would never be a fight between him and 
the enemy because “Two persons cannot fight if one refuses to 
do so”. He would refuse. I cannot help but imagine him a true 
replica of the Biblical character Tobias. 

As a result of life’s inevitable cruelties, Artemio’s mother, 
Salvacion Meluz, still a teenager then, had to abandon her na- 
tive Iloilo and come to Luzon in May 1914 to make her own life 
here. She was hard up for many long ‘years. In time, she mar- 
ried Francisco Alcantara, then a Car Auditor of the Manila 
Railroad Company. Due to his work, the couple had to transfer 
residence now and then with the result that their children 
were born here and there; of those living, Arturo was born in 
Lucena, Quezon; Laura, in Montalban, Rizal, but having finally 
settled in San Juan, the others were born in San Juan, Rizal: 
Artie, his sister Carmen, now Dominican Sister Francisca, 
and Leticia, the youngest, now Mrs. Victor Pinlac, with four 
loveable children. 

One of Artie’s little prides is that his mother has said that 
he never gave her sorrow, which means that he has given her 
the filial love due to her. He, in turn, looks up to her as the 
queen of the home, as a woman who gives her whole soul to the 
affairs of the family. He disagrees with her in only one thing: 
her favorite radio commentator and programs are not his. He 
is proud of his family relations: of his brother Arturo, specially 
for his having joined the popular “Cursillos”; of his sister Laura, 
for her utter devotion to the Legion, he has no words of praise 
for her when she goes out one whole long stretch of time on 
Sundays for her Legion works, even at the expense of an empty 
stomach, and of her well-known efficiency during her incum- 
bency. as President of Virgo Veneranda Praesidium; of his sister 
Sor Francisca who has done wonders with her catechism classes. 
ever since she has implemented the decisions of Vatican Coun-. 


* A man who provides for a foreseen want is worth two men. 
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ef. IJ; and finally, of his youngest sister Leticia who, he says, 
knows how to bring up her children the sensible way, helped 
by her ideal husband Victor. He loves his nieces and nephews 
at home. They love him, too; one of the greatest threats that 
the children can be given is to be told, jokingly of course, that 
their Tito Artie is going to get married and must therefore live 
far away. 

Like his mother Artie grew up the hard way. When his 
father died, although not the eldest in the family, his gentle- 
manly sense made him take up the reins uf the family, so to 
say, becoming its main support. Accustomed to hard ways, al- 
ready in his freshman year, he picked up work. He was mes- 
senger boy at Christern Huenefeld, Inc. His first earning was 
P20 a month. He says that married couples could manage well 
with P30 monthly then, signifying that alreasly his first salary 
was by no means small. 

For many years, he was working with companies engaged 
in Construction works. He was personal representative and 
purchasing agent of “Interisland and Foreign Trade” for two 
years, then superintendent of “Warehouse Associates,’ he hopped 
from work to work of this kind until he was offered his present 
job. He is one of the old-timers among the employees of the 
Catholic Relief Services, Inc. (CRS). It is now his 10th year 
of service in that institution. As published in’“The Voice” issue 
of February 26, 1967, “The Catholic Relief Services-USCC, a pri- 
vate American voluntary agency serving in 74 countries, is the 
largest of its kind in the world. From the time it began its ser- 
vice in the Philippines in 1957, CRS has distributed here more 
than 300 million lbs. of supplies worth more than P400 million. 
CRS-USCC’s efforts are directed primarily at encouraging and 
helping people help themselves, irrespective of race, color, creed 
and political affiliation.” 

When my mother was alive, she used to invite my attention 
to notice how many Chinamen in the Philippines make a career. 
She’d say; “Notice this (usually 12 to 13 year old) boy. After 
six months being a junkman, buying and selling old bottles, 
newspaners and cans, you'll see him employed in a “sari-sari’* 
store; his next stage will be ownership of one such store, then 
he’ll manage a factory, after that, you’ll probably read his name 
in the papers as Manager of an important firm and who knows 
later still, a millionaire.” 

Although Artie won’t become a millionaire, (unless he wins 
the Sweepstake) his career brought to my memory mother’s 
little observations. Artie enjoys recalling the works he has gone 
through at the CRS, which works, happily for him, have round- 


= “sari-cart’ — miscellaneous store 


ed-up his education. His official designation in the CRS pay- 
roll is “End-use checker,” the title given to a worker who checks 
what happens to the supplies at its final places of distribution 
and consumption. But his works are not limited to that title 
alone. He has done so many and so varied works that he can- 
not even describe some of them, and more still, he cannot re- 
member all of them. Of the ones he remembers, he numerates 
the following: collecting and selling empty containers (junk- 
man-stage for fun) inspecting the broker’s warehouse; fixing 
things in a miscellaneous warehouse, including CRS’ old records; 
purchase of lots of things, from paper cups and plates to sup- 
plies for vocational classes and construction materials; hand- 
ling claims for damages and losses of supplies, field trips to all 
over the country for visits to distribution centers for different 
purposes; giving orientation to newly employed fieldmen; pre- 
paring drafts for correspondents, circulars, instruction sheets 
and forms. Of the most dignified aspects of his works are 
those of attending at meetings, seminars, congresses, conven- 
tions and other gatherings and studying problems and pro- 
posing solutions, considering improvements and policies. 

- Whose education would not be rounded-up with that assort- 
ment of works and commitments? The CRS has given him of 
the loveliest opportunities in life. Artie has developed so 
much that at present, with a short notice, he can prepare any 
speech to be delivered even at a national gathering where he is 
sent to represent his well-loved CRS. 

He remembers with much amusement a particular exper- 
ience he had. An organization of WOMEN was holding a 
convention in Central Luzon. The program was ready. As a 
second thought the organizers of the program made room for 
CRS. Artemio’s lady-boss was expected at the Convention. 
Unable to make it on that occasion, and accustomed to send 
him to this and that Congress, she inadvertently assigned him 
to take her place. That day, poor Artie was nervously wonder- 
ing how he would fare in that Convention of women. With his 
ever-ready desire to help and to condescend, specially to his 
boss, he prayed with unusual fervor to the Holy Spirit to inspire 
him what to do to save his face. He got the inspiration. He 
prepared the paper with the subject of discussion: “Maternal 
and Child Welfare Program for poor and needy mothers, preg- 
nant women and children below six years of age.” He contacted 
the Convention President much in advance of the time scheduled 
for the gathering, asked her if she could put him in touch with 
the local presidents (about 40) after lunch so that he would be 
at their orders then, i.e. before the Convention proper. The 
President agreed and arranged for the informal after-lunch 
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meeting as he suggested to her. He could now say to himself: 
“Saved! I'll not have to appear as the ‘lone male figure’ among 
so many women.” On account of his CRS works, Artie has tra- 
velled far and wide through the Philippines. Filipinos use the 
expression from “Aparri to Jolo” to signify that one has travel- 
led through the length and breadth of the country. But Aparri _ 
is in the mainland of Luzon, but Artie has gone beyond those 
confines in the north. He has reached as far north as Y’ami, 
the most northern island of the Batanes group, supposedly an 
uninhabited island. He is a regular customer of the PAL*, of 
the LTB, Pantranco, Mallorca, Rabbit, Saulog and other com- 
panies. He has travelled in commercial, military, private planes 
(with two passengers only), in sailboats, bullearts and in ham- 
‘mocks for river-crossing, in excellent and rough weather, by 
air, sea, land, any time of day or night. 

He knows the name, location and category of hotels and 
boarding houses throughout the country. He has visited the 
most unsung place, the nameless barrios, the most retarded 
nooks as well as the most developed cities. He knows not only 
the Bishops but also the priests as well. He knows many inte- 
resting human details of their lives: who, for example, receives 
no stipends for Masses, he knows the rich parishes on the other 
hand; he knows who sleep two hours siesta, who not; the civic- 
minded and progressives as well as the conservatives, the hos- 
pitable, the overworked and the more relaxed, the congenial 
and eccentric etc. 

He is thrilled to have seen Philippine Historical monuments 
which few other Filipinos can boast of having seen, like the 
stone on which Rizal* sat at his Dapitan exile while he was 
wondering over the fate of his compatriots across the inland 
seas. 
Indeed, how enriched his life has become through WORK! 
Those youths who need inspiration can learn these lessons 
from Artie. 

— Don’t be choosy about the work you want to do, you 
will lose time by too much choosing. 

— Learn to do by doing. In the beginning you may not 
be proficient, but if you set your heart to your work, you'll 
acquire efficiency and results. 

— Once you find a work congenial to you, stick to it. If 
you flirt from flower to flower, as do the butterflies, you'll take 
risks and may ruin your life. Every job requires sacrifices, 
take what comes and offer to the Lord the difficulties and 
hardknocks. It pays to do all that. 

e Phainpine Abe Line 

* Phil. National hero 


Later in life, Artie will have countless memories to live 
on. How well he has learned to use his talents. He will have 
no regrets. 

Artie’s life, though full and rich, is nevertheless simple. 
He has two big loves if we may say so: the CRS and the Legion 
of Mary. These two institutions are his power-house from 
whence he draws his wealth of inspiration. The former puts 
him in the road of material prosperity; the latter, of spiritual 
advancement. 

When I asked him how he became a legionary, he flashed 
his answer: “by a trick,” in fact, a trick of grace, as far as I can 
see. The Legion had come to the parish of St. John the Baptist 
(to which he belnngs) in 1943 when the then Fr. Artemio Casas 
(his tocayo**, as he proudly affirms) organized the lst Praes. 
Ancilla Domini. Those were the War Days. During this time 
Artie and his brother Arturo were devoted volunteer-workers 
of the released Capas prisoners-of-war at the then Convales- 
cent Home in San Juan, Rizal, located at the San Juan Elemen- 
tary School. Work in the convalescent home filled Artie’s hands. 
In the meantime, his sister Carmen (now a nun) had become 
a junior legionary and she invited him to join the Legion, but 
he would not listen to her, apparently, because she was a junior 
then. Instead, he became a regular and conscientious member 
of the Study club organized and directed by Fr. Antonio Gomez, 
C.M. a new “convert” to the Legion then, and chaplain at the 
National Mental Hospital. When Fr. Gomez discovered that 
Artie had not joined the Legion, he was indeed surprised and 
induced him to it. That’s how he enrolled: in Ancilla Domini 
praesidium where he soon became secretary. 

From Ancilla Domini he was transferred to “Amore Plena,” 
under the spiritual direction of the then Fr. Teotimo C. Pacis, 
now Bishop of Palo, Leyte. One day, this Bishop mentioned in 
public, that Praesidium Amore Plena was the beautiful record- 
holder of those days in the Legion when it had as its President 
Bro. Artie. Msgr. Pacis described it as “the most loveable praesi- 
dium.” 

Msgr. Alvarez took over the Praesidia organized by his pa- 
rish-priest predecessors then Fathers Artemio Casas and Her- 
nando Antiporda. But Msgr. Alvarez invented a way of keeping 
all his praesidia “spick-and-span”. Whenever he found anyone 
“drooping”, he’d send Artie or somebody else to “lay his hands 
on” and revive it. This is how, like the “paro-parong bukid’**; 
Artie had to flit from one flower to the other (Praesidia) to ' 
bring to them, one by one, the enthusiasm and inspiration that 
the “bulaklak” needed, thereby giving them the color and per- 

* tocayo — namesake 


** paro-parong bukid (literally butterfly of the fields) name of a folksong. 
*** “bulaklak” (flower) also title of a Filipino folksong. 
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fume of vitality. Thus did revivalist “paro-paro” Artie become 
a part of several praesidia, helping the President. In the Curia 
he served as Treasurer one term; as President, two terms; and 
as Vice-President. 

In the game of life, Artie’s goal is perfection and his means 
to attain it is optimism. He is a hard-boiled perfectionist and 
a terrific optimist. He is the eternally discontented man, not 
because of any grievances or grudges he may have — far from 
that in his case! — but because he has a keen perception of 
the sublime sky-high levels of the acme of perfection to which 
all the children of God should aspire, in response to Christ’s 
invitation: “Be ye perfect as your Heavenly Father is perfect.” 
The shoots of his perfectionist tendencies become patent in his 
daily doings. As soon as the Town Fiesta is over, for example, 
with ring-book and pencil on hand, he takes note of the points 
that could be improved on for the next year’s Town Fiesta, 
joyfully explaining that, if the review of the celebration be not 
done immediately after the Fiesta, many details will have been 
forgotten and will therefore not be susceptible of improve- 
ments. He does the same of the Legion Functions and of many 
events he participates in for that matter. 

He never does anything without an immediate prepara- 
tion. He has no lesson plans like teachers, but he has agendas 
of all sorts; for visits done on schedule, for informal meetings, 
even for his daily routine. He is an “agenda-man”, as I label 
him. When I see him with scrap-papers which he has on hand 
for multiple purposes. The Legion seems to have been made-to- 
order for Artie’s inclination for agendag for the Legion also 
requires agendas for each of its meetings, whether of Praesi- 
dium, Curia, Officers. 

Alongside the “agenda” habit, he has another useful one — 
that of putting in writing (often in columnar form) the advan- 
tuges and disadvanages of propositions or projects that are 
presented to his consideration. When he was offered the CRS 
job, for example, he had one such tabulation. I can still see 
those two sheets of white paper which he showed to me, con- 
taining detailed “pro-arguments” for accepting the position and 
“con-reasons” for not accepting. Of course, the “pros” won. 
The main attraction for his staunch Catholicism was that he 
would serve a CATHOLIC enterprise. 

This habit of evaluation points to the fact that Artie does 
not act on feelings and impulses, as many persons do, specially 
the young, but on reason. Basing actions and decisions on 
sentiments will likely end in disaster. After all, should not ra- 
tional creatures make use of their best gift, the power of rea- 
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I had heard of Artie since time immemorial from my le- 
gionary friends through correspondence. But it was only on 
my first return from abroad that I met him. It was on that 
memorable day of the arrival wedding-like Te Deum ceremony 
held at S. Marcelino Church after which I was taken to the 
Hospicio de San Jose, the birthplace of the Legion where a 
program was held in my honor. At the end of that program, I 
gave a short extemporaneous talk which closed with these words: 
“JT am at your disposal.” 

What a surprise when, a few days later, I received a let- 
ter and an article from the pen of Artie. His letter explained 
how touched those five little words (“I am at your disposal.”) 
left him, and he was enclosing an article which he expected 
would be published. Except for his few typical “passive- 
voice” constructions, the article was publishable enough, so I 
sent it to Fr. Gracia who was in Iloilo then and he saw to it 
that it be published, as it was, in the Iloilo “Veritas.” That’s 
how Artie became “registered” with me. ~ 

My late father knew Artie, too. On his sickbed, a week 
before his death, papa inquired affectionately about Artie. I 
told him he was in the provinces doing CRS duties. After 
that question, papa never said a word again till death. I can- 
not forget that piece of “testament-like” words of my father. 
This is the most important reason why I feel that Artie is re- 
lated to me in a special way, I think of him as “my testament- 
boy” ever since. 

At present, he is President of Foederis Arca Praesidium of 
St. John the Baptist Parish, San Juan, Rizal, the praesidium 
to which I belong. I am the Secretary. What a joy for me to 
record weekly the doings of a praesidium that glitters with the 
gold of joyful service to the Queen Incomparable and whose 
President has no equal in his ability to make his Praesidium 
an embodiment of Our Lady’s most cherished dreams. 

Artie’s superb humor contributes greatly to the “charm” 
of the praesidium, (modesty aside). Artie has an innate ca- 
paciy to make people smile or laugh. He knows from exper- 
ience that after people have laughed over a few trifles in life, 
it becomes easier for the apostolic worker to administer the 
convenient “spiritual injection” — a spiritual thought or deed. 
And as he says there is but a short step from humor to the 
divine, as Fulton Sheen puts it: “The divine sense of humor.” 

The most important ingredient for a good sense of humor 
is optimism, which is born of a child-like faith in Divine Pro- 
vidence. In spite of “the night that covers me,” as a poet says, 
optimism becomes essential. 

Due to Artie’s admirable optimism, our Foederis Arca 
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praesidium has humor to its fingertips. The praesidium is 
always lively, largely due to him. Rightly or wrongly, I love to 
include in the Minutes the humorous sallies of the members. 
Here are excerpts of humor taken from our Minutes: 

— “We were stumped by Candida’s query: ‘If Mary is the Gen- 


eral of the Legion, what is Gabriel’s rank?” After a bit of 


pensive silence (we had handbook study then), Bro. Arte- 

. mio said; ‘Let us leave the answer to the Commission on 
Appointments,’ 

— “Bro. Epifanio reported that a courier® thought that Virgo 
Veneranda was a boy’s name; 

— “Sis Paz reported that they found the door of the client’s 
house locked with Nylon stockings; 

— “Sis Carmen reported that a couple, a Legion case, along 


with their boy, candidate for Baptism left their house at — 


midnight in order to escape paying rentals. 
'— A woman ( 


cursed a néi 
tried to convince her to withdraw that curse, she asked: 
‘Must I go back to Quiapo to do it? 

— ‘Interviewers at the Chinese School were Sr. Joaquina Lu- 
cas and Sr. Gabrielle Joaquin. A priest came to receive 
them. Sr. Joaquina said: ‘This is Miss Joaquin and I am 
Joaquina, that is, her family name is my first name. And 
what is your name, Father?’ — I am Father Lucas Chao.’ 


Said Sr. Joaquina, ‘Therefore your first name is my family 


name.” Fr. Chao was confused. This piece was reported at 

a meeting in which Joaquinita Lucas was visitor. Follow- 
ing the joke, Bro. President (Artie) welcomed the visitor 
and added: ‘and with Pacing’s house in S. Joaquin Street, 
it follows that Foederis Arca is Joaquinized. 


— A member made the distinction (at the study of the hand-— 


book period) between selfish and selfless devotions, point- 
ing out that the latter was the true one, Bro. Artemio 
called the untrue imperfect devotion: “give-me-itis,”*** 


Concluding the enumeration of the jokes, just this last one: as © 


we know, the Legion rule states that when, the Spiritual Director 
is absent the President usually leads the prayers. Once I told 


Bro. Artie that he eats many syllables when leading the prayers. 
His quick reply was: “I am hungry, you see.” (The trouble is 
that this hunger seems to have become perennial.) One true 


sign of the health of a praesidium is its humor, because humor 
is joy and joy is love, and when there is love, there is everything. 
* coureir — boy distributor of copies of “The Voice’, the parish weekly 
** Quiapo Nazarene — most popular Filipino image "of Our Lord in Quiapo Church 


*** give-me-itis. He compared the devotion to an ailment, the one that always wante 
to be given something. 
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ling before the Quiapo Nazarene)** had — 
r who was maltreating her. When Candida — 
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Artie is regular in height. He began using spectacles lately, 
but he puts them on only for reading. The spirit of innovation 
of the Vatican Council IT has told on him somehow. One day, he 
surprised all his friends by wearing a polo-barong* with short 
sleeves. Up to then, he was never seen except with long sleeves 
(I tease him saying that the long sleeves were meant perhaps to 
cover his hairy arms). He follows the “aggiornamento” spirit, to 
all appearances. He is “progressive” in his mentality; he is 
among those who favor the modernizing of the priestly garb. 

His “ecumenical” insights are deep. One day we were talk- 
ing of the beauty of the Eumenical movement which tries to 
bring all the “separated brethren” into one fold, under one shep- 
herd. And he remarked: “That is difficult; for how can we unite 
Protestants and Jews and Catholics, if even Catholics themselves 
don’t unite yet”. And he went on to prove his belief. He said: 
“You'll not hear of joint projects of say Catholic Action and 
Legion of Mary, or of Sodality of Mary with Legion of Mary, or 
of Knights of Columbus with Holy Name S6eiety, etc. If even 
this is hard to secure, how much more to win persons of other 
religions?” However, he is not giving up hope — far from that 
He only wants to show that the process is “step-by-step”, and of 
course, the logical thing is to do the step that is nearest first. 

It’s hard to feature a “rich” life like that of Artie. Never- 
theless, there are salient traits in a given personality which one 
cannot help but remember. A few of the distinguishing qualities 
which enhance the picture I have of Artie in my mind are the 
following: 

— His conscientiousness goes as far as making him ask him- 
self on pay day, while receiving his salary: “Do I deserve this 
pay?” Anh! if only all public officials would ask the same ques- 
tion to themselves, probably the police and the NBI in the Philip- 
pines will go out of job. 

— Most people take Scotts’ Emulsion with repugnance. But 
it was a revelation to see Artie demonstrate how he takes it. He 
got a banana and dipped it into the Emulsion, just as we take a 
favorite bite and dip it in a delicious sauce. And yet, he is a 
“sweet tooth’* as the Irigh say, as can be expected of a person 
who does not smoke. 

— Most Filipinos love “patola’**,’ but he is an exception in 
this. 

— Like Frank Duff, he never sends Christmas cards to any- 
one but he is happy to receive some. 

— “Durian” is a fruit found in the Philippines and in Ind- 
nesia. One can sense its unpleasant smell even at half a kilo- 

* latest style of Filipino shirt. 


* “sweet tooth’ — one who ia fond of aweets, 
** “‘natola’ — a Philippine vegetable. 
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meter away. It is eaten either in raw form or when made into 
candy. Most Filipinos do not seem to like “durian”; but Artie 
likes the durian candy which not even the ants care for. 

— To my mind his “perpetual humor” is his star quality, 
making him a loveable co-worker and companion, any time, any 
where. Didn’t St. Francis de Sales say time and again that 
“A sad saint is a@ sorry saint?” 

I think of him as the embodiment of that beautiful state- 
ment of Cardinal Newman: “A gentleman is one who does not 


inflict pain.” 
el BOB se PAZ B. LIGUNAS 


One of the famous images of Our Lady in the Philippines 
is that of Our Lady of Peace and Good Voyage enshrined in the 
church of Antipolo, Rizal, for which reason, it is popularly known 
as O.L. of Antipolo, From the first Tuesday of May to end of 
June, Antipolo is the site of constant pilgrimages of the devoutly 
Marian Filipinos. This explains why one of the favorite names 
for Filipino girls is Paz. 

The Vice-President of Praesidium Foederis Arca is Paz B. 
Ligunas whom we affectionately call Pacing. She should have 
been baptized with the name of Micaela, as she was born on the 
precise day of St. Michael’s Feast, but as she herself puts it, 
“My mother so much loved the Bl. Virgin that she named my 
three elder sisters and me after her titles — Lourdes, Socorro, 
Remedios, Paz.” But for sure Pacing loves her name for it is the 
Spanish word for peace; and if only her name, Pacing should be 
a woman of peace. 

A happy family atmosphere, specially in childhood is the 
greatest known factor on earth for the pursuit and attainment 
of peace in later years by any of its members. This is exactly 
what has happened to the Ligunas family. Pacing ’s beautiful 
story of her family background is, as she relates: “My mother’s 
devotedness to the BI. Virgin is one great treasure that she left 
us. In fact, in our early age, she inculcated in us devotion to 
the Mother of God. The recitation of the rosary and the Angelus 
was a must everyday. Every evening we would gather to recite 
them. Saturday, the day dedicated to the Bl. Virgin meant a 
day of longer prayer because additional prayers to Our Lady were 
said. Prayers were said in Spanish (I doubt if I knew what the 
prayers meant) yet I learned to say them with devotion. My 
sister, brothers and cousins who were our neighbors looked for- 
ward to Saturdays, for it was mother’s Bible-story-telling day. 
One of the stories' that touched me most was “The Deluge’ (may 
be this has something to do with my hydrophobia). I remember 
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she used to tell us to remain always good children so that we 
will also be saved like Noah and his companions.” So much for 
Pacing’s story. I wonder if, on occasions when the Ligunas family 
suffer from the floods, Pacing is not once again reminded of her 
favorite Bible-story of “The Deluge” as related by her story-teller 
mother. For one thing, that unique story emphasizes not only 
God’s justice but also his mercy, for He promised never again to 
send such an awful punishment to mankind. And God’s pro- 
mises never fail. mn 

Pacing’s father must have known that a song is “seven times 
a prayer”, as the common belief goes, that is why, not content 
with family prayers, he introduced family singing. Says Pacing: 
“Father and mother did not only teach us to love God but also to 
love music. They had a book full of handwritten songs which 
they sang together to the accompaniment of a guitar.” Now I 
understand better why the Ligunas girls, specially Pacing and 
Meding are among the most assiduous choir singers at their pa- 
rish, the St. John the Baptish Church, Pinaglabanan, S. Juan, 
Rizal. 

Pacing’s simple stories about family life have impressed me 
much, They brought me these inspiring thoughts: How many 
people today give their appreciation to the family practices of 
childhood days? How many families today would not envy 
the simplicity, the quiet and happiness of the Ligunas family! 
And ah! if families of today would only believe, as the Ligunas 
do that “A family that prays together (the rosary) is a family 
that stays together!” 

Pacing is a teacher. After doing her elementary schooling 
at the San Juan Elementary School and her secondary at the 
Jose Rizal College, Mandaluyong, and her teacher’s career at 
the National Teachers’ College in 1948, she earned the degree of 
ETC (Elementary Teachers Certificates). Who'd think that she 
is at present teaching in her own Alma Mater at the S. Juan 
Elem. School where she is teaching Grade III. When she was i 
the High School, she won 2nd prize — a silver medal — in a de- 
clamation contest on the occasion of the celebration of the 
School’s Silver Jubilee then. In the grade school, she was always 
a participant in programs and contests. As the Filipino people 
say: she is “graciosa’”’, meaning, she has the aptitudes for public 
performances which not too many people can be proud of. 

Not only by training but also by natural disposition does 
Pacing have a wonderful knack for handling tots. Stories told 
by her, even the Biblical ones, twinkle and sparkle and twitter, 
no wonder she can keep her children awed and mouth - open. 
Her dexterity in directing songs complete her “teacherly” make- 
up. When she does not go to her catechism class, the catechu- 
mens don’t want to sing at all. She’s just indispensable to play 
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starter to all the children’s activities, either in class or in the 
catechetical instructions. 

It was a sort of a “ring out the old, ring in the new” tune that 
was in the air when Pacing joined the Legion. It was the last 
meeting in the parish for Msgr. Artemio G. Casas (outgoing pa- 
rish priest) and the first for Msgr. Hernando Antiporda (incom- 
ing parish priest). The latter was very encouragingly introduced 
by Msgr. Casas (Fr. Casas then). Pacing’s elder sister Socorro 
requested her to attend. And Pacing seems to have enjoyed that 
meeting, for she continued attending ever since. She is 24 years 
a legionary. . 

She has occupied lots of positions in the Legion: Junior 
praesidium president for two terms: Junior Curia President for 
two terms; Junior Curia Vice-President one term; Secretary in 
Praesidia Ancilla Domini and Foederis Arca, and at present she 
is Vice-president in the latter praesidum. These chain-positions 
point to the fact that the Legion likes her and that she, too loves 
the Legion. True love of persons or ideals necessarily has to be 
mutual. 

During her first years in the Legion the Second World War 
was on. And of course, many got sick and died because of the 
War circumstances. Pacing remembers well having visited and 
consoled many sick persons and attended to their temporal and 
spiritual welfare during their last hours on earth. This made 
her brave to see persons breathe their last, one of the most prac- 
tical graces that a legionary can receive from the Lord, to be 
sure. 

This woman of peace, Pacing, loves peaceful pastimes: read- 
ing and listening to classical music. And if she has chocolates 
with her while enjoying the classical pieces, the better. 

Pacings religious bent made a certain Principal in her school 
say when she would see Pacing: “ZI remember the Church when 
I see you!” Her co-teachers are more careful in their speech 
when they feel Pacing’s presence. They are won’t to say: “Pa- 
cing is here,” or “Pacing is coming, she’ll hear you” implying 
thereby that they are not to dwell on indecent subjects or lan- 
guage in the presence of a person as respectable as truth and 
goodness as Pacing. How true that good people are an accusation 
to those who are at the opposite end of righteousness. How 
true, too, what St. Francis de Sales says that, if we are able to 
make another person pronounce if only the name of God (as if 
saying, the least that we can do) our reward will be great in 
heaven. 

Pacing is not very tall, but on account of her dignified bear- 
ing, she looks taller than her actual height, 4711”. She dresses 
elegantly, yet always with the expected modesty of a devotee 
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Candida is second from the left. 
Photo was taken in the balcony of 
her home, 
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and imitator of the most Beautiful Lady that honored the earth 
with her presence and her virtuous graces, the Queen of Peace. 


* 203" 2 CANDIDA DE LA ROSA 


Candida is & retired employee. For 39 years she was a steno- 
grapher in the following Government Offices: Bureau of Science, 
Bureau of Agriculture, Philippine Senate, City Fiscal’s Office, 
Court of Appeals and the Supreme Court of the Philippines. In 
the two last mentioned offices she was the secretary to one of the 
justices. 

Her early legionary career is set forth in the first Chapter 
of this work. Her reports sparkle with the glitter of duty and 
devotion. One of her works is contacting patients at the St. John 
the Baptist (San Juan, Rizal) Parish clinic. She brings to the 
praesidium meeting names and addresses of our “clients”, that is, 
those who need to be followed-up for their religious duties. She 
meets in the clinic all sorts of women: from women-neighbors 
who curse each other in daily feuds caused by trifles of human 
behavior to the more serious cases of women who are left to the 
merey of God due to the infidelity of husbands or illness. 

Honoring her wishes, I abstain from including personal items 
of her in this write-up. She is a member of whom we are very 
proud and would like to find all others of her calibre. 


* 204 * MRS. NARCISA C. HERMAN 
She was not at all hard to recruit. Sister Carmen and I 


vere visiting her as a subscriber of “The Voice” and as usual 
we got talking, talking, talking. Two subjects were of special 
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Mrs. Narcisea C. Borman 


interest: one to her and the second to us. The former was: 
her mother who is a most elderly woman whom she had bathed 
just then and whom she showed to us lying in bed, fresh, feel- 
ing cool with the nice breeze of those moments. The second 
subject was the Legion of Mary. She accepted to “try” with- 
out hesitation. She promised to come to our next meeting. 
She kept her word. 

I still remember her enrollment. We took her name. We 
thought that Herman was a Spanish name and as such, it 
would Lave to be written with an initial G, but she protested 
immediately: Please write Herman with an H. 

In no time she told us the highlight of her life: Her first 
husband, an American by the name of Mr. George Celling was 
a native of Idaho, She had one son by him, but this son 
died at the age of 15. Then she married again, this time with 
another American, Conrad Herman, a Kentuckian (Le. from 
Kentucky). Our first spontaneous question to her was: How 
come that having been the wife of two Americans, she did 
not know English? Back of our minds, we were asking her: 
in what language would those past courtships have been car- 
ried on? She said that her two late husbands spoke Tagalog 
to her. She was trying to learn English, but she did not go 
far. One happy memory that she has is that her American 
_ husbands were “sport” enough; for they never laughed at her 
crooked English. 
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Narsing or Sisang, as she is nicknamed, is a native of Cebu, 
that is, a Filipino Visayan. Her maiden name is Narcisa Can- 
dera. She was not fond of farm-life; but she loved to buy and 
sell, she has stuck to it till now. 

In the beginning, she was shy to give her report at the 
meeting; but after a while, her reports became interesting and 
just as expected: lively. 

Having complied well with her Legion membership, she 
made her Legion Promise on March 16. The day before her 
Legion Promise was her 7lst birthday; and the day after it, 
she was taking part in her first “Acies.” 

She affirms that she loves the Legion very much and that 
the Legion works have improved her in every sense. She is a 
likeable companion. 


* * * * * * 


* 205 & 206 * ANTONIO D. LIGUNAS and 
CONSTANCIO C. SAN JOSE 


For two weeks, Praes. Foederis Arca was in suspense: would 
Antonio Ligunas and Constancio S. Jose join as they had pro- 
mised the recruiter Bro. Artie? At last they came and the 
Foederis Arcans gave them a welcome which was all the more 
hearty as compensation to the long waiting. They gave Foederis 
Arca its much dreamt-of re-inforcement. In the beginning, 
Foederis Arca could boast of three Lucases; now it had a new 
boast: the Ligunases: Pacing, our Vice-President; Tony, her 
nephew and Chito (Constancio) the husband of Alice Ligunas, 
her niece. 

The reinforcement enhanced the beauty of truly mixed Prae- 
sidium Foederis Arca, the only mixed Praes. under the Rizal 
Curia. It is as mixed as cake-ingredients. Thus, members’ 
ages range from 20 to 71; there are four men and six women; 
three of the ten members are married, six single (three confirmed 
in their singlehood and the other three still available, as the 
saying goes), one widow. When it comes to educational attain- 
ments: one is illiterate; one still a student; the others are grad- 
uates of H.S. and College, in different lines and degrees; two 
uates of H.S. and College, in different lines and degrees; two 
members are brothers-in-law; two others are sisters-in-law; 
there are two aunties, one with a niece and the other with a 
nephew in the praesidium. Some members are old-timers in the 
Legion, and some are brand-new, and one a returnee after a 
long leave of absence, 

TONY and CHITO are like twins. They come to the meet- 
ing together; they stay away together; they are late-comers 
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together; they work together, enjoy Legion life together. They 
visit the Barrio Captains and provide “The Voice”* entrusted 
to Foederis Arca) with write-ups for the “Personalities Inter- 
view’ series of “The Voice”. Chito does the write-up of the 
interview. He writes charmingly. Tony tells the first part of 
the story of the interviews at the meeting. 

Both are fond of classical music, and at times are reported 
to indulge in long playing. Tony is dark complexioned (not so 
dark though); Chito, fair. Tony is full of jokes; Chito must 
be, too, but for sure, he is full of appreciation. Tony is un- 
married and is one of seven children in the family, (three 
boys and four girls). Chito has two daughters nicknamed 
Carrel and Ginger. Both are Cursillistas.* And full-of-pep 
legionaries, too. ' 


* * ¥ * * * 


ee le RUPERTO ANGELES TOLENTINO 


In the beginning, Artie used to call him “Pentong.” For 
prudence’s sake, Ruperto never said anything to that way 
of calling him. But the opportune day dawned, and his wife 
ana his mother—with him joining in, too— voiced their ob- 
jection. They simply could not understand where Artie got 
that “ugly” nickname. It turns out that Ruperto’s pet names 
are Peng or Ping or Ruping. Now we all know better, including 
Artie. 

It rarely happens that ladies recruit men to the Legion 
unless it be their husbands or children or friends. But Ruperto 
was recruited by Candida de la Rosa and Carmen B, Lucas 
in one of their visitation rounds. Like expert scientists who, 
with a divining rod are able to discover the good site for a 
well, our two recruiters, also experts in the art of human rela- 
tions saw at first sight with the instrument of their love, that 
Ruperto was a spiritual mine which the Legion of Mary could 
put to good use. They eyed him for active membership. They 
invited him. They were thrilled at the knowledge that Ping 
had scarcely an ardent devotion to St. Jude whom he tries 
to honor every Thursday with special remembrance and sacri- 
fice, but that he was not involved in any Catholic association. 
Peng welcomed their appeal cordially and promised to attend 
the meeting a few days after that invitation. That’s the way 
he became a legionary headlong. 

Service is what Peng loves most in the Legion. He him- 
self renders faithful and devoted service through fulfillment 
of his assignments which are chiefly in connection with the 
directing of the couriers of “The Voice,” the community paper 
of San Juan, Rizal, edited by the St. John the Baptist parish 
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of Pinaglabanan. Not in vain was Peng the outstanding Boy 
Scout and Boy Scout Leader in his elementary schooling days. 
Neither were his Loyalty Medal Award from the ROTC and 
the honor medal at the PMT and first honor at Samson Tech. 
in vain. For now he employs his talents and reserves in the 
handling of our teen-age distributors of the paper. Peng 
teaches them Scout rules and practices which he intertwines 
with practical first aid information to the youngsters. He tries 
to make them civic-minded and religious. In short, he fathers 
them with zeal and devotion so that they may become the 
dream-boy of Filipinas in the future. 

Peng likes to serve without fanfare. He is a believer in 
the principle that the left hand should not know what the 
right hand does; that is why he finds it strange that the 
Legion should rule that, when reporting, each members should 
state how much time he has spent on the work he has done. 
Peng is a new legionary and has not yet realized the impact 
of that aspect of the Legion rule. He is not old enough to 
realize that human nature tends to do the least and not the 
best and that without control, its energies run free and go to 
waste. The Legion has mellowed in the knowledge of human 
doings; from experience it knows that, the legionary can easily 
fall into the temptation of reducing or even abandoning his 
assignment and although capabi: of five hours’ work will dc 
half of it or less unless he is made to report on the time he 
has spent at his work-obligation. This reporting is, on the 
contrary, a happy implementation of the Lord’s injunction: 
“Let your light shine before men... You are the salt of the 
earth” and the like statements. Moreover, if the President 
saw that a given legionary is doing his weekly assignment for 
the sole purpose of reporting proudly his time record of it, it 
will fall to the President to tone down the displaying abilities 
of said legionary. 

Ping is one of the five children born to Felix M. Tolén- 
tino and Anastasia A. Angeles, all boys (Manuel, Eduardo, 
Dominador and Ruperto) except Florencia, now Mrs. Padilla. 
The Tolentinos are a typically quiet, happy Filipino family. 
Peng relates that in his family they practise, since time im- 
memorial, what in modern parlance is called the “family dia- 
logue” that is, each one knows the other’s what’s what in life, 
each one knows everybody else’s doings and comings and goings, 
joys and sorrows, successes and failures in life. Such family 
communion is indeed the ideal source of unity and happiness. 
How contrary to the modern individualism of family members 
one of whom goes this way and the other the opposite way, 
members who close themselves to one another and stay within 
walls and between locked bars of their hearts, forbidding any 
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other to have even a “look” into his or her life. How common 
these days to know of persons living under the same roof who 
purposely don’t see or hear each other, even for a few minutes 
a day, and this, for days and months and years and perhaps 
a lifetime. The Tolentinos are exemplary in their mutual come 
munications. Their example cannot be greater or happier t 
those who want to follow them. 

Ping lives in the same house where he was born on Dec. 4, 
1942, ie. 25 years ago —in 115 Tuberias Street, now called an 
cisco Sevilla. Except for his 2nd and 4tb grades, (which he 
did at the Pedro Cruz Elem. School), he finished his elementary 
schooling at the S. Juan Elem. School, then pursued studies ¢ | 
the Rodriguez Vocational High School, Samson Tech and Phil 
ippine College of Arts and Trade. 

He married May 21, 1967 Eleanora Lanzona, formerly 
teacher in Baguio. ; 

He tried to make his wife his fellow-member in the Prae- 
sidium. But when he saw that circumstances of their new 
married life did not permit her, he himself asked the praesi- 
dium to drop her name from the roll “as her absencé wo 
only spoil the recuvd of the praesidium.” This gesture of his 
reveals how well he understands the totalitarian spirit of the 
Legion which teaches that, if one wants to belong, he should” 
act 100%: if one feels one cannot give 100% better stay out. 
The Legion abhors haif-hearted service. 

Due to circumstances in life, Ping had to move out from 
San Juan. He and his wife are now residing far from San 
Juan. But when he meets one of us, he assures us that they 
are faithful in their duties as auxiliary members. " 

(Write-ups of Foederis Arca Praes. end here) 

* * 


* * * * 


* 208% REV. FR. JEROME CASOLARI, 


S$.8.P. — It was as easy as eating pie to interview Fr. Jero=- 5 
me in order to secure data for this write-up. His information ~ 
was heartily outpoured, with the freshness of the Luneta gar- 
den waterfalls. He put in my pen the words that described — 
him and his deeds colorfully. a 

Fr. Jerome, nicknamed Pepe, after his former name Joseph, : 
and Jerry, after his religious name Jerome, is a jolly Italian q 
priest. He likes to be called “Jerry”, a name that rhymes with 
cherry and cheery. 

He was ordained priest in Dec. 19, 1937 in Alba, Piedmont, 
Six months after his Ordination, he consented to come to the © 
Philippines and his Superior lost no time in taking his word. — 
He was therefore “catapulted” to the Philippines as he says — 
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fun at the same time only provoked the legoionaries enjoyment 
and restlessness at the spur of the moment, but they understood © 
just the same. And they told the story afterwards. 

How did he find the legionaries at present compared to 
those of yesteryears? I asked him. He was spontaneous in his 
declaration: Those of today are “sugar-coated; those of old 
were generous in their sacrifices.” 

One of the characteristics of suffering is that, at the mo- 
ment we are under its clutch it is bitter and seemingly un- 
bearable, but once we have been through it, it becomes enjoy- 
able and a source of happy memories, a proof indeed that God 
has made us for happiness but while on earth, we have to pass 
through the crucible of suffering. Fr. Jerome has proven this 
truth with his story of an outstanding experience in 5 
legionary career. This was his story. He was making a legion- 
ary visit, probably training some legionaries to do it. It must 
have been the rainy season. He came to a place and he saw 
water, but it looked like shallow water. What was his shock 
when he sunk deep, deep, deep, up to his neck. A dozen men 
had to rescue him from that depth. I told him that that expe- 
rience should have been televised, if it had taken place these 
days. We enjoyed the recall. a 

Fr. Jerome got to know the Legion through the late Fr. 
Joseph Monagahan and Patrocinio Paez (now Mrs. Guevara). 
He had six or seven praesidia those days. The first president of 
his first praesidium was Annie Ferrazzini, now a very prominent 
chemist. 

Fr. Jerome’s outstanding contribution during the War days 
was the printing of a Legion brochure done at the printing press 
of the Italian Fathers, as we used to say. The handbooks we: 
not available due to the War circumstances; the Curia thereforé 
prepared an emergency-summary to cover the gap... 2,000 copies 
were printed. Each copy cost only P2 at most. The Tessera was 
reprinted, too. Fr. Jerome remembers how Fr. Gracia calculated 
the estimates... meticulously counting the number of letters 
of the Tessera, Fr. Jerome recalled mirthfully. During th 
War, every “bite” of food cost you P6 or P10 or more; and prob= 
ably, every letter printed, no less, that is why Fr. Gracia seemed 
very mathematical in his computations. 

Fr. Jerome knows English and Tagalog well. I asked hit 
how he learned English. He said charmingly: “I am Pinoy- 
made’* He did self-study of English; similarly of Tagalog, but 
as regards the latter, he says that sometimes he commits mis- 


* Filipino-made. 


takes and causes laughter, as when he said: “kambing” which 
means “goat” instead of what he wanted to say: “kambal” 
twin. But he has enough working knowledge of both languages 
to get along fairly well in everyday contacts. 

I don’t know why I like sausages, but he does for, he was 
born in Modena, Italy, a place famous for its sausages. 

I think of Fr. Jerome as the jolly Italian legionary priest, 
of the one-parish assignment. 


* 2089 REV. FR. AUGURIO BUENDIA 


He applied for the Legion in a unique way. He was then 
parish-priest of Tuy, Batangas, a little rural parish hard of 
access. During the War there were buses to that place only 
once a week. The application for the Legion came about like 
this: Fr. Buendia who had read one of the first articles I had 
written about the Legion in the “Boletin Eclesiastico” had be- 
come enthused with the idea at once. Losing no time, the 
little priest came to the Hospicio de San Jose, Manila, where 
I was staying. He said to me: “J want the Legion as soon 
as possible, but you will have to go on horse-back for four 
hours to be able to get to my parish. I challenge your efforts, 
courage and zeal to do that.” Soon after that challenge, how- 
ever, the bus services were improved and became more fre- 
quent, so I went to Tuy to offer my services to him. I was 
put up in a nipa house near the church. After meals, he would 
come to see me for “indoctrination” on the Legion. 

Father Buendia is pure of heart and docile. Whenever 
[ come across the Gospel passage in which the Lord took a 
child and presented him as a model for sanctity, I am re- 
minded of him. Among the grown-up people whom I know, 
I think of him as the adult who has a child’s typical ways 
and heart. Here are two examples of his child-like reactions: 


His parish of Tuy was very small. Being a young priest 
then, he was eager to apply Canon law with full force. Canon 
law stated that if there were less than 20 persons for a second 
Sunday Mass, the priest should justifyingly refuse to say Mass 
for the few dutiful ones who were present. He said that, on a 
given occasion only a child would come for the second Sunday 
Mass. He would not say the Mass. People grumbled at him 
on that account. I used to tell him that people did not know 
Canon law, as he did, and that therefore, although he did 
right in fulfilling the law, still the more practical thing was 
to say Mass even though their number did not come up to 
requirements of the Canon. He’d follow my suggestion by making 
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the, child call for more parishioners to come, but he had to 
wait.a long, long time to, have the 20 persons present. 

Another example, His zeal made him practise something 
which perhaps only God and myself would understand. It 
was in connection with the baptism of the children. While 
baptizing, he revealed, he would pray to the Lord that, if in 
His Wisdom He saw that when grown up, those children would 
not be faithful to Him, He should take them to Him in infancy. 
So far his prayerful wishes were good. But the next thing was 
that he would tell those thoughts to the parents concerned. 
I always found it unnecessary for him to express such thoughts, 
no matter how zealous, to others. But I am sure that now that 
he is older, he no longer tells parents his “intimate, zealous” 
thoughts. 

Fr. Buendia’s first name means an “augury’, and his family 
name, “a good day.’ His full name therefore literally means: 
“auguring a good day.” His would be a most fitting name 
for a fortune-teller, I imagine. 

The names of some of the Buendias have stories attached 
to them. Fr. Buendia enjoys telling them to me. How interest- 
ing the story of his father’s name, for example. Said he: 
“Everybody called him ‘Amando’,” but his father (i.e. Father’s 
grandfather) called his son ‘Amato’ (the Italian of Amado). 
Fr. Buendia visited his father 12 years before his death, with 
a view to sav “Happy birthday to him.” That day was the 
Feast of St. Donatus, early in August, what was Fr.’s surprise 
and disappointment when his father told him that his (the 
father’s) birthday was on August 31, St. Raymond Nonatus’ 
Feast day (incidentally reminding Father of the late President 
Magsaysay’s birthday). 

His mother was called Benita but everybody called her Tere 
(from Teresa). His brothers and sisters had unusual names, 
even rare names. Felix, Cristina (died at the age of 3); Rosario 
(now Sr. Edward of the St. Paul de Chartres Congregation); 
Petronila, Agnes, Pronton and Estercacio. The last named is 
certainly rare, a tongue-twister at that. It sounds Spanish 
alright, and the town folk who could not pronounce it rightly 
would call Estercacio “Ester-dso”’.* 

Fr. Buendia was the second boy, fourth child in the family. — 
He was born in the darrio** of S. Agustin, Ibaan. He is there- 
fore a Batanguefio but without a “balisong.’”’*** 

He did his elementary schooling in Ibaan, then proceeded 
to the Seminary of San Pablo where he studied for four years, 


"@ Esther, the dog. 
** Village. a 
+42 4 knife which Batanguetios nsed to carry with them, before the uae of piatola came 


tn vogue. 
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then to Lipa for the next six years. In Batangas, Batangas, 
he pursued his studies, obtaining the B.S.E. degree with first 
honor as Valedictorian. He aiso took up the Doctorate of Canon 
Law at the U.S.T. but did not finish. 

His Ordination took place in Lipa Cathedral on May 18, 
1940. He has been parish-priest in Gasan and Buenavista (both 
in Marinduque), in Lobo and Tuy (both in Batangas); Asst. 
parish-priest in Calamba, Laguna; teacher in the Lipa Semi- 
nary, Professor, J.C.D. in Balayan, Batangas. At present, he is 
assistant-priest in Nagcarlan, Laguna. His legionariness is still 
manifest. He has charge of many praesidia. 

It is rather easy to identify Fr. Buendia. Look for a short, 
middle-aged priest who has the shyness of very young priests; 
one who looks always with side glances in his dealings with 
others; one who is perpetually gay and ready to tell stories 
and anecdotes. He loves to orate specially Rizal’s “Last ¥Fare- 
well” in its original Spanish; he loves to give riddles to children. 
His favorite riddle is: “What was the name of the father of 
the children of Zebedee?” above all, one who is a specialist 
in slow motion. One of his colleagues described him thus: slow 
in movements, even in his metabolism. He is Spanish-speaking 
and soft-spoken. 

He is a chain-smoker. When he comes to the house, I pre- 
pare three ash-trays: one for the receiving room, one for 
the dining table, a third one for the bedroom. There’s no place 
where he does not smoke except at the altar. He admits he is 
a great sleeper. He also confesses that he loves drinking, 
wondering whence this weakness of his, and the others for 
that matter, too, since neither his father nor his relatives drink 
nor smoke. 

His latest weakness if chess-playing. Oftentimes, he delays 
his meals for its sake. He is a good sport. He always aims 
to win, and tries to, but he takes defeats with childlike sim- 
plicity, without undue regret, without desires of revenge. 

From the moment we met, he has taken me for his “mother” 
and he loves to be called by “bunso.”* On greeting me, he 
gets ready to kiss my hands following the traditional custom 
of Filipinos, but now such a practice will appear outmoded 
after the innovations brought about by Vatican Council II. 
When still a seminarian, a bus driver remarked: “What a pity 
that such a handsome young man should have become a priest.” 
He listened with delight to the remark, yet did not utter a 
word in reply; all the same, he entertains that little praise deep 
in his heart, and reviews it now and then, until now. 


A ee ie ee 


“..* Youngest child, 
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Rev. Fr. Alfredo P, Fermin, Aast. 
Parish-priest of St. John the Bup- 
tist Parish, Pinaglabanan, San 
Juan, Rizal, 


* 210 F REV. FR. ALFREDO F. FERMIN 


A new assistant-priest had just been assigned to St. John 
the Baptist Parish, Pinaglabanan, San Juan, Rizal. Msgr. Casi- 
miro O. Alvarez, the parish-priest could not help but notice 
immediately the similarity of names of his two assistant-priests, 
the outgoing, Fr. Wilfredo Ipapo, and the incoming, Fr. Alfredo 
Fermin. Msgr. Alvarez jokingly remarked: “We are going from 
Wilfredo to Alfredo.” 


Fr. Fermin’s name, Alfredo, suits him admirably. His name, — 


of Anglo-Saxon origin, means: “wise as an elf.’ Fr. Fermin is 
truly elfish in appearance. 

He is small, with no humiliating size though. If he did not 
have the cassock on, he could be taken for any schoolboy of 
High School age. He’s “cute” indeed. He’s elfishly sprite. He’s 
as agile as a bouncing ball. He reminds me of my Mexican 
“santito” who used to encourage his parishioners to do their 
every action fast: for, as he argued to them, we must go to 
heaven “a la carrerita” (the fast way). Fr. Fermin speaks 
fast, leads prayers fast, probably eats fast and moves about 
faster. No wonder. He is young, in his early thirties. More- 
over, like zealous people who are usually characterized by fast 
motion, Fr. Fermin does things fast, as if wishing to express 


the proverbial desire of zeal, to accomplish as much as pos- 


sible in the least time that our earthly sojourn permits. 
He has several nicknames — Edong, Edie, Ed, but he likes 


“Ed” best, another sign of his “fast-mindedness” for it is the — 
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shortest of them all and therefore fastest to pronounce. 

But fastness is no enemy of efficiency or of beauty. Fr. 
Fermin proves it to us. He celebrates his Masses fast, fast, 
fast, but so clearly and so correctly that the faithful (I for 
one of them!) can easily get the impression that his Mass is 
both a recitation and a song. He does not eat words at all, 
like many fast speakers. Every syllable is given due honor. 
And his sonorous voice coupled with his devotion make of the 
Mass that he says a song, a poem to the Almighty and Gracious 
Lord. I love to share his Masses. And one rare service (which 
might be attributed in part to the new liturgy) which but a 
very few priests do, is that, before he begins reciting the In- 
troit, he announces the Mass that he will celebrate. This 
is most useful for the lay people who attend the Mass, as 
not everybody owns an “Ordo”* whereby the Mass that is being 
celebrated can be ascertained. 

His tidiness and pulchritude enhance the liturgical set-up 
in the ceremonies that he officiates in. “Would you say that 
Fr. Fermin’s eyes are big?” I asked a friend, imagining that 
she would confirm my own impression. But she answered me 
negatively, and I laughed at my happy disappointment. But 
even if his eyes were too big for his size, as I thought, he 
nevertheless uses them modestly at the altar and in so doing 
makes the onlooker declare him an “angel of discipline and 
mortification” as all priests are likely to be at the table of 
the Holy Sacrifice. 

Fr. Fermin could boast, but unfortunately doesn’t, of any 
award received during his Seminary days, as there were no 
awards granted to seminarians in his seminary days at Guada- 
lupe Minor Seminary and San Carlos Seminary. What’s an 
award, any way? Perhaps only a drop of oil that helps the human 
machine run smoothly — that’s all. With no awards, one has 
no chance of putting on airs that awardees might. 

Fr. Fermin was ordained a priest according to the order 
of Melchisedech at the Manila Cathedral. His Eminence Rufino 
J. Cardinal Santos officiated in the magnificent ceremonies of 
the priesthood. “It was something very extraordinary that I 
could not even talk at that very moment,” says this little priest 
in connection with the day he was ordained. 

His maiden assignment was at San Andres Bukid, then 
to Montalban and now he is in Pinaglabanan, San Juan, Rizal 
where he enjoys the company and fatherhood of his parish- 
priest Msgr. Alvarez of whom Fr. Fermin says: “I like my 
parish-priest because he is broad-minded and understanding.” 

Fr. Fermin is a native of San Antonio, Nueva Ecija. His 


* Pricat’sa Mase guide book. 
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favorite pastime is reading and passing the time busy. He 
cannot stand idleness, he says. His own deeds prove it. He 
likes his time to be filled in, just like. a sack of rice with its 
innumerable grains. This is another way of saying that he 
loves to serve everybody, as the priestly ideal is best under- 
stood. He also abhors going to parties. His sacerdotal instinct 
must be considering a party anything but a time-saving device: 
Parties only foster many little vanities that can be avoided. 
Like modern priests, he likes sports, and his favorite game 

is basketball. I can imagine him good at dribbling, for small 
people are best fit for that. Small people and smallness in 
general become objects of meditation: “It is the small things 
that count in life, for they are the most abundant; great 
things are built on small things; the care that we give to 
small things is an index of our personal greatness and even 
holiness.” 

_ In my roster, Fr, Fermin stands as “the little priest” of 
Pinaglabanan. 


* * * * * * 


* 211 * REV. SR. MARIE NIEVES VALDES Y JOVEN, L.C.M. 


Correspoiidence has been our common denominator. It still 
js. If there is such a thing as “passion for writing,’ she and 
I have that passion incorrigibly and palpably. We wrote to 
each other lengthily always and with sweetheart frequency. 
I presume that if our correspondence had not been miserably 
interripted with her entry to the Convent and my travels 
abroad, a 42’”-drawer of my filing cahinet would as of now 
be bursting wtih our letters. She called her collection of my 
letters “Joaquiniana” and I hers, “Herminiana.” Moreover, the 
Second World War disposed of my precious collection, leaving 
me the residue of the post-war ones only. 

In my mind, there is no dichotomy between her letters and 
herself. She is what her letters are. They are fascinatingly 
personal. In each, one can watch the way she pursues her 
thoughts, the manner her memories recur and her sentiments 
develop. When writing, she scrutinizes every fiber of her being 
with that driving style of hers. 

.She has a penchant for detail. She can describe lengthily 
even the position she was in when the letter arrived, the mood 
with which she received it, her expectations and surprises about 
it; in short, she. reveals every sentimental flicker of her spirit 
with microscopic. detail and felicity. 

_.I remember, very well how she used to rave over my salu- 
tations. She loved to notice their wide assortment. And she 
was curious to find out how the salutations to other friends 
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went.’ One day, I had to send a common friend of ours a letter 
through her, and her heart must have said: This is my char 
What did she do? She later convessed that she could” not 
resist the temptation of seeing the salutation in that letter. 
She tore carefully the envelope, just a bit though, just enough 
to peep into “the salutation only” as she revealed with sweet 
naughtiness and contrition. 

Here are samples of her warm style of acknowledging letters: 

—Thank you for the birthday letter and the birthday memen- 
tos on the past decade too... and the new and the lovely en- 
velope and the stamps that would set any missionary’s heart 
pit-a-pat. Cuidado que las conoces* 

—“Thank you for the flattering after-sooo-long remembrance 
of April 25th, actually 19 years! (It was her birthday) 

— “Your greetings were still quite on time, convent-wise, for, 
correspondence ordinarily being allowed only Sundays, we get 
conditioned to accept the fact of late news etc. as still “on 
time’ within a reasonable compass of allowance. 

—“It did not take an eon to answer this time, did it? 

—‘Thank you for the always very welcome letter. You wiil 
have to be resigned to my erratic correspondence. 

—“Here is the prodigal nun-child.” 

To all appearances, she loves my letters, too. Here are her 
own testimonies: 

“I wish you would write as often as you feel like it, with- 
out wanting me to write too, each time, knowing only the very 
real joy your letters afford me. 

“Your letter is still so much like of old, chatty, newsy, 
warm, tingling, really, so alive. I liked, too,.the stationery— 
my weakness remember, and the Sisters know it too. 

“Your letters always work magic — nothing lost of the old 
spice and perkiness.” 

Sr. Marie Nieves takes me as the most faithful of corres- 
pondents. She says in jest: “You are the mostest I know in 
faithfulness.” 

I met Sister Marie Nieves (former Herminia Valdes)’ in 
the Legion. As told by herself, she became a legionary in‘ the 
following way: “The war made us (her famliy) look for a place 
safer than the one we were in which was near an airfield.” \' 
Paco** was a unanimous choice because we had grown up in 
Paco. Almost immediately we were in the Legion. My first ‘as- 
signment: observe in the Junior Praesidium Rosa Mystica. Sec- 
ond meeting: preside over Rosa Mystica Jr, Praesidium. Joaquina 


* How you know them! 
** Name of one of the districta im the southeast of Manila, 
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and Pacita were present. Pacita was enthusiastic; Joaquina, 
non-commital and I was annoyed at her for it..” This cevela- 
tion makes me smile and say to myself: “So, pleasure did not 
honor the first impression she had of me!” I can’t remember 
any longer how that disappointment was compensated for, nor 
when and how the cornerstone was laid in the edifice of our 
friendship. All I care to remember is that she became so 
fond of me that she used to sign her name HVL (Herminia 
Valdes Lucas) and I took her so much at heart that I con- 
sidered the detachment from her (that the Lord had forced 
on me through our separation) as a real chance to offer Him 
something big and “substantial.” She calls me “mamacita” 
until now .. 

She became a staunch legionary. There is one —ONLY 
ONE — thing she does not like in the Legion system. “For offi 
cers, too many meetings”, she says. This was her own com- 
putation about her duties of attendance to meetings: 

“As President of Jr. Praes. Rosa Mystica I had to attend: 

—Rosa Mystica Praesidium weekly meeting; 
—Senior Praesidium weekly meeting; 

—Paco Officers’ weekly meeting; 

—Senatus meeting (monthly); 

—ZJr. Curia meeting (monthly); 

—Pre-Jr. Curia meeting (monthly); 

—Visitation of Jr. Prse2sidia at least once a week.” 

Those were the days when the top leaders of the Legion 
in the Philippines knew no better. The truth is that at pre- 
sent, with all the corrections from General Headquarters im- 
plemented, a president of a Jr. Praesidium would have to attend 
the following meetings only: 

—His own praesidium meeting (weekly); 

—His own Junior Curia meeting (monthly); 

—His own Pre-Curia meeting (monthly); 

—-The monthly Senior Curia meeting to which his Jr. Curia 

is affiliated but this is not a very strict obligation. 

If the Curia gave him an assignment to visit praesidia, 
that would have to be performed, but this is not done regu- 
larly every month. 

In spite of that unlikeable item (for her) Hermy has so 
imbibed the Legion spirit that she comes up to the standard- 
dream that I have of a legionary, that of a “legionary once, 
a legionary for ever.” She is still a legionary at heart, even 
though she has no direct commitments, as proven by her won- 
derful declaration: 

“After a lapse of more than 20 years, there LOSERS a 
clear-out impression of the 1942-1948 Legion-I knew: 

“1) in its system, admirable organization and order; in all 
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its functions, social or religious, everybody knew what was going 
on, what he had to do, where he had to be; 

“2) in its spirit, a no nonsense militancy and thorough- 
ness, nO wonder the Legion was the only Cafiiolic Action organ- 
ization that the War did not swallow up in its exigencies. 
Actually, the Legion even thrived in them; 

“3) in its members, a sincere simplicity and fraternity 
nowhere else have I seen class consciousness disappear and real 
camaraderie so enjoyably uninhibited. 

“I have since worked in organizations to which obedience 
has led me. Often I have found in their post-war form the 
“modus operandi” of the Legion borrowed unabashed. Where 
this was not so, to whatever extent I could, I injected the 
Legion’s systematic and disciplined approach to the apostolate 
while still following the aims particular to that organization. 
Whenever praise has come for me or another public perform- 
ance, I do truly think and say: ‘I learned that in the Legion 
For me it is still TOPS! 

“On my way to St. Theresa’s College, I remarked to Sister 
M. Alma who was a Jr. officer in Sampaloc*: ‘You know, after 
all these years, I still feel a strange thrill inside me each time 
they say ‘Legion. She said: ‘So with me.’” 

And she remembers every legionary who has come her way 
during her Golden years in the Legion. Here’s one of her fan- 
tastic memory-fyl round-ups from her letter to me of June 
10, 1962: 

“Now I am back in San Marcelino** and you know why? 
I take the classes in college of Mother M. Elisea (Perla Maca- 
pinlac). You cannot have forgotten the tiny pinafored catechist 
of those skits the Jr. Curia put on at the St. Theresa’s College 
auditorium once? Where in contrast we used the biggest boys 
of the Jr. boys’ Praesidium as pupils like fat Willie Fernandez? 
Pu tell you what they are now. My petite catechist is Mother 
Superior in Silang*** and Willie is one of Manila’s best known 
and most expensive architect-interior decorators today. Bishop 
Casas at a graduation speech here about two years ago, painted 
my face red with reminiscences of Herminia Valdes. I have 
not seen him since. Gloria Acebo I wonder how she is doing. 
Of my Rosa Mystica aside from Mother E. Elisea,: Mother M. 
Rosario is also now superior. You cannot have known her as 
well as Perla, or as well as Juanita Villanueva whose younger 
sister she is. But Chata, as we called her, was one of my Jrs. 


® District of Manila to the north. 
** Main house of the I.C.M, Sisters (Immaculate Hearth of Mary) better known aa 
the Belgian Sisters. 
*** Town in a southern province of Luzon. 
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‘then. My post-war secretary, Teresita Agustines, sister of Pris- 
cilla who headed the Concordia. praesidium of sad memory, is 
also here at S. Marcelino as Sr. -M. Frieda. She is a “staff 
member of the Y.C.W.*** movement. which is now active here. 
Noemi is teaching college classes here —is just as active, jolly 
and reliable as bejore. Remember Patro? She had four boys 
in a row before getting a girl. She used to bring her litile 
boys here for kinder, but I don’t think her girl is of school 
age already. Was not hers a Legion match too? Dido**** and 
Nena Pabalan have the two naughtiest boys in the Valdes’ 
hardngay though Dido had never been naughty in his life. 
Ofiing Abola and Pilar Esteva have eight or nine kids—two pairs 
of twin boys—all awfully bright. So many of my old Jrs. have 
their girls here or in Quezon City**** Manolita Perez, Nenita 
Esteva, Remy Earnshaw — all those Victorina used to borrow 
for the Quiapo functions. But Bishop Bantigue I think got the 
Lory and I do not see. But Bishop Bantigue I think got. the 
farthest: auxiliary bishop of Manila. He was only a seminarian 
at those Comitium meetings I was so lazy to attend.” 

And her letter of delightful round-up ends this way: “When 
you relinquish your envoyship, I suggest you write on the first 

Indeed, what a loveable suggestion, if only people were easy 
Legionaries in the Philippines, a generation after. How about it?” 
to contact; if only they were not so lazy to take up pen and 
paper, if only to provide one with data needed for the write- 
ups; if only I knew where those dear legionaries could be 
located; if only I were agile of body and mind. . All the same, 
I cherish the suggestion and I want to realize it in my dreams. 

Sr. Marie Nieves whom her favorite brother calls Ammi and 
others Hermy and I HVL is a Pampaguefia, she was born in 
Bacolor. She spoke so much of her brothers that never did 
I realize she had a sister, Carmen, who is now Sr. M. Trinitas. 
Her brothers are Jaime, Carlos, Bienvenido, Enrique and Jesus. 
HVL is allergic to telling her age, not even to her intimates. 
Once a younger Sister of her Congregation said to her: “You’re 
old enough to be my mother!” “Sure”, she countered (some- 
what piqued I suppose) “if I married at 14 or thereabouts.” 

. Her excellent memory can take her back to childhood: 
she remembers that in Grade I, she saw her teacher cry; in 
Grade II, she had to recite something and she got such stage 
fright that she could not continue; similarly in a piano recital 
in spite of the progress she had made in piano by then. But 
says she: “The Legion cured me of stage fright forever. Now 
I am envied for at least looking so cool.” 
eee Young Christian Workers. 


st¢2 Sz. Hermy’s brother. 
eeen* Branch of the Sisters’ College. 
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Marie Delicia Unson (first on left 
side) with her travelling compa- 
niona in one of her lateat tours 
around the werld. 


She entered the convent Nov. 11, 1948, professed May 14, 
1951 and made her perpetual vows May 14, 1957. 

She has butterfly-weaknesses, for she raves at, dotes over 
things that are beautiful and fragile: flowers, music, paint- 
ings, poetry, prints, architecture, children (whom she calls “ricu- 
congs” ete. and of course, ice cream and mint. 

She loves to paint symbolic pictures .. and stationery mo- 
tifs. 


ee ee 


22s MARIE DELICIA T, UNSON 


Marie Delicia is the first one among my friends who says 
that she has no pet names. This little information was dis- 
closed to me in writing, so, I cannot judge whether she says 
it regretfully, wishingly, or indifferently. I think Marie to be 
sober enough not to become attached to any pet name, at the 
same time human enough to react graciously if any nickname 
should be given. to her. For one thing, the “Marie” part of 
her name sounds sweet to the ear; and “Delicia” means “delight”. : 
Hence her name is nice enough not: to warrant any pet name. 

Like Queen Elizabeth II of England, she was born:on a. 
June 10. Her late father was a former Justice of Peace, and 
her mother was college- bred. She Tas brothers. and ; sisters. 
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Marie Delicia is holder of a B.S.E. degree. Her academic 
assignments have largely been: P.E.* teacher, Girl-Scout Troop 
Leader and Adviser of the school paper. As adviser of the offi- 
cial organ of the Quezon Provincial High School, she gets a 
chance to attend press conferences yearly in many places of 
the Philippines like Dagupan, Bacolod, Tligan, Cagayan de Oro, 
Cebu, Tagbilaran, to cite but some places. On these occasions, 
she equips herself with Tesseras and subscription receipts and 
secures subscriptions for the QOAH** magazine and she recruits 
auxiliaries for the Legion. She has solicited some 200 subscrip- 
tions. 

Marie is a Maryknoller to the core. As she puts it: “During 
my stay with the Maryknollers for almost five years, I learned 
more about my religion, about enclosed retreats and devotion 
to Mary.’ She is an ardent promoter of the TD.*** And I am 
surprised to find myseif listed down as next to the Maryknollers 
as influences in her life: “.. Sis Joaquina Lucas who encour- 
aged me to take up the practice of the TD.” 

She belongs to the old-timers of the Legion in the Philip- 
pines. A legionary from Mandaluyong, Rizal, whose name she 
does not reveal, recruited her as an auxiliary member in 1941. 
The Bl. Mother must have been the one to “warm her up” 
to her Legion (the Bl. Mother’s). In 1945, the parish-priest 
called her to become the President of the first Senior Praesi- 
dium which was organized by Rev. Fr. Patrick Hurley, C.SS.R. 
Since then, she has been an officer in an uninterrupted chain 
of appointments (in praesidium) or elections (in Councils). 
Thus, her Legion record is outstanding, as follows: 

1945-1952 — appointed — for two terms Praesidium President; 

1952 — Jr. Praesidium Vice-Fresident; 

1947-1953 — two terms — First Curia President; 

1953-1959 — two terms — Lucena Curia Secretary; 

1959-1962 — one term — First Lucena Comitim President 

1962 to the present — Comitium correspondent to the Sena- 

tugs of Northern Philippines. She was also recruited for 
the Visitation Committee. 
Privately, she is the consultant of the Comitium Officers. 

She has no greater joy and pride than to see God’s interest 
promoted through herself or others; that is why, with a mixed 
feeling, she says: “In the past, people attributed the growth 
of the Legion to me, but now no more.” But she still has this 
one consolation: when there is a new subscriber to the QOAH 
then people point to her as the recruiter, and indeed they 
think right. 


. 


She loves the Legion ardently. What she likes best in the 
Legion system is expressed in her own words as follows: “The 
intensity of effort in doing apostolic work which one cannot 
be sure of outside of the Legion.” She dislikes the attitude of 
some legionaries which is “not the Legion’s fault”, as she adds, 
meaning thereby that there is nothing in the Legion which 
she dislikes. 

Her praesidium was the last one I organized before I left 
for abroad in 1946. We became fast friends since then. We 
write to each other frequently. She collects my letters, photos, 
souvenirs. She has a Legion scrapbook. She collects stamps 
too, specially for her nieces and nephews. 

Marie is a good correspondent. She always writes in long- 
hand. One characteristic of her letters is that they are usually 
written on installments. She uses every spare minute. When she 
is travelling, for example, she takes stationery with her. If the 
bus or the plane makes a stop, she begins her letter. If she 
does not finish it, she continues it at the next waiting period. 
Some of her letters have been written that way in the space 
of a week or even a month. It is hard to make reference to 
her letters for they bear several dates and places of origin. 
Her letters are her appreciations of “external facts and events’ 
rather than of the contents of her mind and heart at the 
moment of writing. They are interesting nevertheless. She 
would be a good writer of history, I feel. 

When you visit Marie at her home, she shows you the house 
around: the kitchen, bathroom, sleeping room, etc. and she 
just lets you do what you like, even do your own cooking. 
Like me, Marie does not go for “domestic works.” She is 
very very busy, specially when she has to proofread the school 
paper and to travel around. If a piece of gossip is true, she 
is capable of making the used dishes wait for her spare time 
to wash them. In the meantime, she will keep them in the 
frigidaire — of all places! 

Marie is a city-girl. She was born in Manila. She is rather 
healthy. This must be the main reason why she can be a 
P.E. teacher. She also teaches folk dances. 

She recalls vividly her three greatest joys in life: her 
graduation from college in 1941, the awarding to her of the 
Marian Award of Pope Pius XII and her visit to the great 
shrines in 1964: particularly to Lourdes, Fatima, Paris (Mira- 
culous Medal) and Jerusaiem. 

In 1967, she made another world trip. She took her mother 
with her. Unfortunately, her mother became sick and she had 
to take her mother home, She continued the trip alone after 
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' Now to the’ Ligunas sisters. Both speak on the same sub- 
ject, their mother, but Pacing has her own way of telling the 
story and Miding hers. Here’s the latter’s: “I remember mother 
to be very. devoted to the Blessed Mother. Her small sawali” 
room was decorated with small pictures of the mysteries of. the 
Holy Rosary. Every first Saturday we had long prayers, and 
I escpaed these long prayers and instead went out and played 
and ran up and down the hills and tried to catch toads in the 
canals. My brothers had to look for me during time of prayer. 
Mother always related to us the miracles of Jesus, and my 
favorite was ‘Jesus Calms the Storm.’ At present, whenever 
I relate that miracle, I always remember mother .. Mother 
was very sickly. In the last year of her life, she asked my 
father a gift, a crucifix, and on the memorable day of January 
24, 1926, mother died a happy and holy death. Until now we 
have the Crucifix with us... Since childhood we were trained 
to yo to Mass every Sunday and holy day of obligation, to be 
regular in going to Confession on the eve of Christmas, Holy 
Thursday, and our birthdays. We observed strictly the laws 
of fasting and abstinence.” 

That holy mother of the Ligunas, an Ilocana by birth, 
was called Concepcion Barrientos; she died very young, at the 
age of 36, 41 years ago, when Miding was only 9 years old 
in Grade III. (Meding is the 5th child in the family.) 

Who can ever forget a good mother? I am sure the Ligunas 
children have a lifelong inspiration in the remembrance of 
their mother. And after all, the best devotion that can be 
shown to a person is doing good in his or her memory. 

Children are often asked for the sake of fun whom they 
love more whether father or mother? Miding must find it dif- 


ficult to answer that question even now. Her story about her. 


father is no less interesting and revelatory of her fondness 
for him. Here’s her version of him: “God blessed us with a 
loving and strict father who took care of us. Father found 
his second love ten years after the death of my mother, he 
married Leonor Perez, a widow with two small children. Our 
family increased by three more children. Mr. Wenceslao A. 
Ligunas is still alive. He is also an Ilocano by birth. He .is 
a, retired clerk of Tabacalera, a big Manila firm. “The nipa 
house in which we live at present has been our humble home 
for almost 45 years now,” says Miding with a soothing family 
unction. 

Miding humbly recounts that she never received honors 
in school. How could she when she was the naughty girl who 
would play “bulakbul’* all the time be very irregular in at- 
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tendance, specially in her Grade III? She was punctual only 
for going home, she says, and when her classmates would report 
her class-cuttings to her sisters, she’d retaliate with a fight. 
She never finished her HE. (Home Economics) projects, for 
she wouidn’t bring her needle to class, probably in order to 
make her teacher send her home for it. 

After giving headaches and heartaches to her teachers at 
the San Juan Elementary School, she did better in her second- 
ary at the Jose Rizai College, Mandaluyong where she grad- 
uated in 1935. 

To all appearances, Miding was meant to find happiness 
in the home. After finishing High School, she took up dress- 
making at the Ideal Fashion School where she finished her 
course in 1936. She enjoys all domestic works — cooking, mar- 
keting, sewing, taking care of her seven nephews, seven nieces 
and even 14 (and 2 more expected) grandchildren, a total of 30 
children whom the Ligunas have to look after. One of the in- 
teresting highlights of her dressmaking career is that she sewed 
the wedding dress of one of the legionaries of the first praesidium 
in San Juan, that of Esperanza Ramirez, now Mrs. Ferrer, 
mother of our popular and loved Caloy, Treasurer of the Rizal 
Curia. And of the highlights of her culinary abilities was her 
work as caterer of the big celebration on the occasion of Fr. 
Alvarez’ installation as Monsignor, the day in which 2,000 guests 
were expected but who unfortunately were caught by that big 
flood which dispersed them and spoiled their happy day. 

In 1954, Miding took up a course’at the Institute of Cate- 
chetics at the Santa Isabel College, Manila, which prepared 
her for her present honorable and edifying work as Head 
Catechist in all public and some private schools of San Juan, 
Rizal, in which the teaching of Religion is considered official 
by the school authorities of the locality. She has under her 
able direction 14 catechists. 

In the Legion, there is no such thing as substitution. If 
one is absent, he’s just absent and can’t be marked present 
even if he sends a substitute. But the Lord allows mistakes 
for values which He Knows better than we do. Miding’s sister 
was a new legionary then. A few weeks after her enrollment 
in the praesidium (it was during the Japanese Occupation), 
she found a job and had to report to the pharmacy that day 
of the meeting. She therefore asked Miding to substitute her. 
Thus did Miding become visitor at that meeting and ever since, 
she became the loyal legionary that we know her to be. She 
joined the Legion a few months after Pacing, her sister; she 
is, like the latter, therefore, 24 years a legionary. 

Miding’s specialty in the Legion is her wonderful ability to 
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transform weak or agonic praesidia into those that make a 
record and a name later. When she is assigned to a weak prae- 
sidium, the legionaries say that she has been “exported” by the 
praesidium to which she belongs and “imported” by the weak 
group. The interesting thing is that she is “imported” tax-free 
by the Legion Customs (Curia). There is no title to this parti- 
cular kind of work, but if there were (there should be, I think), 
her job would be that of a “Reviver” or “Life-saver”, depend- 
ing on the condition of the praesidium which is put under 
her care. 

At the Rizal Curia’s Second Congress she revealed one of 
her practical techniques. She said that, the secret of successful 
officership consists largely in getting to know the members inti- 
mately; she explained that the Officer is not to know the name 
and face only of the member, but should sort of dive deep 
down into her personal characteristics, get to know her apti- 
tudes, her personal problems and difficulties. This knowledge 
will lead to understanding which, in the interpretation of the 
handbook, is the finest form of love. She likewise makes herself 
known intimately to the members and puts herself at their 
disposal in every circumstance of life, in or out of the Legion. 

Miding is at present President of Custos Eucharistiae Prae- 
sidium, a girls’ praesidium. She is an A-1 President. No visitor 
to her praesidium comes out disillusioned, for the praesidium 
has liveliness and accomplishments. The praesidium has become 
like a beacon light that illuminates its surrounding with the 
splendor and example. “Custos” means guardian. That is what 
Miding exactly is to her praesidium. She spares no humor- 
ous remarks to enliven the atmosphere of the meeting; she 
leaves no stone unturned to make her praesidium go up to- 
wards the sumit of the perfection expected of it. When she 
is absent (which happens only when the flood has reached the 
window-sili of her dear little nipa house), the legionaries say: 
“Malongkot tayo, wala kasi si Miding” (We are sad because 
Miding is not here). 

Her stentorian voice contributes to the sprightliness of the 
meetings. I imagine her voice good enough for a public bidding 
annoucer. When people comment on loudness of other’s voices, 
they say, “Ang lakas ng boses, parang si Miding.” (His or voice 
is loud, it is like Miding’s). And when at parties the salad is 
delicious, this remark is likely to be heard: “.... ang sarap ng 
salad, si Miding seguro ang may gawa” (The salad is delicious, 
it has probably been made by Miding.) 

Miding has domestic abilities all around. She wouldn’t be 
the type of a “valiant woman” that the Epistle describes to us 
if she hadn’t them. But she is its modern version, for of the 
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Cristeta Atillo Raom, am old-timer 
in the Legion who is still “going 
strong” in her sptrit amd omuthus- 


ae 

valiant woman of the Scriptures, no.mention is made of her 
fondness for reading as Miding’s and one who finds delightful 
entertainment in listening to light classical music as well. 

Miding is regular in height; she is as healthy as she was 
when still a third-grader “tomboy”. True to her Filipino nature, 
she loves sweet mangoes. Like Rizal, the Philippine National” 
Hero, she was born June 19. 


* * * * * * 


21a CRISTETA ATILLO RAON 


Her name must be one of the infinite variations of dimi- 
nutives of “Christine” which is of Greek origin meaning “fair 
Christian.” Her nicknames are “Teta” and “Titang.” The latter 
reminds me of the Titans of Greek mythology as well as of 
Titania, the Queen of fairyland of Shakespear’s “Midsummer 
Night’s Dream.” 

The first time I saw Titang, she was going up the stage 
for a Tagalog recitation on the occasion of a Legion perform- 
ance some years ago. I’ve seen her on the stage on several 
other occasions, most memorable of which was the time when 
she was awarded with a Certificate of Appreciation as Cate- 
chist of the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine (CCD) of 
the Pinaglabanan parish, December 30, 1965. 
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Manilans* are said to speak a Tagalog which only they 
can understand. But Cristeta, although Manila-born (she hails 
from Tondo, Manila’s largest northern district) is reputed for 
her Tagalog.** She can write and expressively recite poems 
in Tagalog to the admiration of her friends. 

Cristeta grew up with her grandparents till the day she 
got married. If we are to believe the common saying that 
those who are reared by grandparents are spoiled, Titang must 
be one such. Her parents are Bonifacio Atillo and Pilar Ta- 
bora, the latter deceased, the former a widower twice. Her 
brothers and sisters are: Marcelo, Agripina, Pablo, Amanda, 
Gabriel, Crispina and Teresita. In turn, she has five children: 
Deogracia, 13; Mario Eduardo, 11; Hernanda, 7; Casimira (de- 
ceased) and Anthony, 3 years old. Most of her children’s 
names are eponyms of the respective parish-priests of the town 
where the children were born. Hernanda is named after the 
former parish-priest of St. John the Baptist parish, Pinag- 
labanan, San Juan, Rizal, now Most Rev. Hernando Antiporda, 
D.D., Auxiliary Bishop of Manila. Casimira was called after the 
incumbent Parish-priest of same parish Very Rev. Casimiro 
©. Alvarez. Mario Eduardo, Cristeta adds, “from the former 
Director of Catholic Trade School, Rev. Fr. Eduardo Bueren- 
kemper, and Anthony from Rev. Fr. Antonio Benedicto, former 
Asst. Parish-priest of Pinaglabanan parish, now parish-priest 
of Tugatog, Malabon, Rizal.” This unique practice of the Raons 
of naming their children after names of priests points to their 
devotion to the parish and to the clergy as well as to the 
inspiration they derive from exemplary priests. 

Graduation day constitutes a red-letter day for most of 
us. Teta joyfully remembers her graduation in school in the 
year 1949 as well as her graduation in life, her wedding day 
on Feb. 27, 1954 at the Pinaglabanan St. John the Baptist Parish 
church, with Rev. Father Benedicto Arroyo, now Chaplain of 
Muntinglupa as wedding sponsor and Msgr. Hernando Anti- 
porda then parish-priest as officiating priest. 

Her husband is Mario Raon, Sr. whom she met in the 
Reading Center during the Japanese Regime at N. Domingo 
Street, San Juan, Rizal. They had been working in the Scout- 
ing association, so they knew well each other. Like most 
courtiers, he did not accept Cristeta’s objection that she had 
intention of becoming a Carmelite nun in Naga; instead, he 
argued to her that she could serve God in the world. Says 
Cristeta: “I was then mixed up” and she gave him the defi- 


* Native of Manila \ 
** National language of the Philippines. 
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nite answer which he had expected. Mario is one of the loyal 
employees at the famous Catholic Trade School of the 8S.V.D. 
Fathers in Manila, where he spends most of his days correcting. 
Mario is fond of attending oratorical contests and political 
rallies. He is a loving husband; he brings home to his wife 
her favorite “asado”* and sampaguita** flowers. 

A week. after the marriage Cristeta put him into the Legion 
ranks, he joined and says Cristeta: “there we are to stay for 
ever.” 

Feeling the need of serving God’s interests, Cristeta had 
enrolled iz the unit of Catholic Action in the Parish when 
the Legion knocked to the door of her heart. She joined with- 
out much fuss and became a member of Praesidium Ancilla 
Domini, the foundation-praesidium in 1943. She later became 
Secretary of Praes. Amore Plena for two full terms, from 1946- 
1952. Amore Plena was a daughter praesidium of Ancilla Domini. 
Mario her husband was and still is the President of Pace Plena 
praesidium. 

Ask her what she loves in the Legion, and her answer 
will be: “I like anything connected to the Legion, most specially 
the meetings and the work.” This is a way of saying that she 
loves everything in it, because the meeting and the work make 
the Legion in fact. 

She attributes her Legion devotion to her many inspira- 
tions: “Mother Mary, Msgr. Teotimo C. Pacis, Msgr. Hernando 
Antiporda, Msgr. Casimiro Alvarez, Msgr. Artemio Casas, Fr. 
Benedicto Arroyo, Bro. Artemio Alcantara and Sis. Remedios 
Ligunas.” She enumerates me among her inspirations, too, and 
goes so far as to say that, if the Lord granted another child, 
a girl, the baby would be named after me. I am certainly happy 
to be in the front-line of her appreciations. 

Although she is not “an impossible case”, she was born 

on the Feastday of St. Jude Thaddeus, Patron of “impossible 
and desperate cases.” 
Cristeta is a teacher. After finishing her elementary at the 
Infant Jesus Academy, her High School in Santa Catalina Col- 
lege and College in Sta. Rita College (all in Manila) where she 
obtained her ETC* and BSE**, she is now one of the catechists 
of her parish. 

We write to each other sometimes. We meet in the streets 
at other times. I can easily identify her letters. Before open- 
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* Roast meat 

** National flower of the Philippines. 
* Elementary Teachers’ Certificate 

** Bachelor Science Education... 


ing the envelope, I already know: “This comes from Teta.” She 
uses beautiful fancy stationery and writes in longhand with a 
rather heavy hand. Her strokes seem strong even for a man. 
I like them that way though — the letter becomes easy to read, 
specially for eyes that get strained like mine. 

Her idea of happiness is beautiful and pure: “Loving God, 
loving one another, peace and contentment and a clean cons- 
cience.” 

Her specialties are: giving surprises to friends, enjoying 
clean jokes and trying to practise humility in imitation of 
Mary. 

Her main weakness: Serg’s chocolates. 

Up to September 4, 1967 she was my friend. Since then, 
she has applied for and has been accepted to become my “spirit- 
ual child.” For one thing, I am awfully proud to have such 
a child. 


* * * * * * 


* Dt: \*, CRESCENCIA B. SALANGA 


With the “aggiornamento’* ideal introduced by Vatican 
Council II, the nuns have contemplated and “de facto” modi- 
fied their habits and head-dresses. But Cresencia keeps on to 
her “uniform” —her white Lourdes “habito”, with the blue 
sash, with the skirts and sleeves of her dress long, and with 
the white long veil which she wears for church. She looks 
more “nun-ish” than many modern nuns. Her brothers and 
sisters call her “the good Christian” and her friends, “Sor 
Ising.’*** 

Ising, as her nickname goes, will probably stick to her 
“habito.” She is deeply convinced that wearing it is one of 
the ways by which she can show her gratitude to Our Lady 
for an extraordinarily grest grace she received from her. More- 
over, she disagrees with the mini-skirts, and who knows what 
she will think of the coming “micro-skirts?” 

One of the salient features of Ising’s life is her becoming 
sick oftentimes. It would be gloomy to list down her illnesses, 
from headaches to major operations, but the mention of a 
few will suffice. It looks indeed as if she was born to get sick. 
She received her High School diploma after a recovery from 
illness. She pursued higher studies at the University of the 
Philippines where she took up Education, but she has remained 
a B.S.E. undergraduate due to illness. She took up a course in 
~ * Updating. 

** Sister Ising. 
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them and to confirm what others had always told her about 
her dear parents: that they were inseparable. She has 4 brothers 
and 4 sisters. Her younger sister died during the Japanese 
Regime. She remembers me on my birthday because of this 
late sister of hers whose birthday was like mine. 

In 1945 she was teaching Grade I at the San Juan Ele- 
mentary School, annex to Pedro Cruz. Before long, the legion- 
aries recruited her to be an auxiliary member. Her probation 
period as auxiliary ended on the lovely day — Nativity of our 
Lady. Shortly after that, Bro, Artemio M. Alcantara invited 
her for active membership. She’ enrolled on the beautiful day 
of Christ the King and made her legionary promise on another 
beautiful day, Feb. 11, 1946. She soon became a member of 
the Curia Assumpta, now Rizal Curia. In her praesidium she 
was Vice-President, then Treasurer. She belonged to the founda- 
tion-praesidium of S. Juan, Ancilla Domini until she was “im- 
ported” by Praesidium Amore Plena where she is now. (1967) 
its efficient president. 

One of the special works she undertook for the Legion, 
upon the request of her parish-priest V. Rev. Msgr. Casimiro 
O. Alvarez was to recruit members and strenghten the then 
new YLAC group in the parish. Thus did Ising have connec- 
tions with the now flourishing YLAC of St. John the Baptist 
Parish, Pinaglabanan, San Juan. 

It seems I do not Know what I do not like in the Legion,” 
says Ising in all simplicity and affection. But there’s nothing 
like the Acies for her. She is “too Marian” not to grasp the 
impact of the Acies on the life of legionaries. When the Spiritual 
Director is absent from the meeting and the Allocutio has to be 
given by any of the members, she hears remarks like the 
following: “Gawa yata ni Ising’* or “Kayo na ang maging 
Ising’ .** 

Her hobbies match well with her sickly dispositions: read- 
ing, playing the piano, crotcheting and needlework. 


Her two weaknesses are: chocolates and handbags. 
* * * * * * 


a 4 AMPARO SANTOS-CATOLOS 


She has the “occupational disease of cooks” as “Time” put 
it: overweight. Her obesity is her perpetual shadow. We can- 
not explain her stoutness. If there is any person among us 
who works ceaselessly from morning to night, that person is 


~ 


* It seems that that allocutio has been made by Ising. 
** Be Ising, i.e. Do aa Iaing (in giving the allocutio it is understood.) 
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This photo is a treasured souvenir 
of Amparo’s filial loving cares to- 
“wards my late father who appears 
here with her. 
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Amparo. If anybody eats little, that somebody is she. She is 
ever computing the calories that she has to substract from 
her diet. If fast she must, she fasts; if exercise, exercise. 
People say that physical and moral sufferings make people thin. 
Amparo has not been freed of physical sufferings —she has 
undergone operations; neither moral sufferings — for who does 
not have them? In spite of all that list of “reducing” agents, 
Amparo maintains her undesirable weight. All her efforts have 
availed not. Her “fatty” elements seem to have deep-rooted 
firmness and she feels hopeless in relation to them. 

Amparo is t. s. Pacita’s sister. I still remember vividly how 
she, t. s. and myself would come together in some of the black- 
out nights of the nightmarish days of the Second World War. 
Incidentally, our conversation would turn to “our future.” Am- 
paro made to us an ideal proposition: that t. s. and I and she 


remain single; that the two first ones do the “outside job” 


as she used to say, and she would keep the house for us three. 
We all agreed. No proposition was as satisfying as that. It 
seemed practical and fraternal. To all appearances, however, 
she somehow was not able to keep the covenant for she mar- 
ried Floro Catolos before we knew it, leaving me and t. s. with 
our orphaned desires. 

Amparing, as her nickname goes, is a colossus in house 
management. She is a connoisseur of every aspect of a “woman’s 
job.” Her culinary abilities, ranging from boiling water to 
chicken carving and stuffing and icing cakes would satisfy the 
demands of the most fasticious, full-fledged gourmet. She’s 
the “Julia Child” of our social circles. She can also sew and 
embroider and repair household utensils. She is a Florence 
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Nightingale besides in her nursing abilities: Her characteristics 
of thrift, order and management complete her housewifely assets. 
She’s the woman whom Scriptures would call “a treasure.” 

Amparing’s husband, Floro, is another “fatty model.” They 
dover! remind each other and console each other in their 

utual problem. He is a very devoted husband. 

I owe Amparing a lifetime favor. It was to her in large 
measure that I was able to undertake Legion envoyship for 
many years. She agreed to look after my father during all 
those long years. She was his guardian, his nurse, his every- 
thing. She treated him with sweetheartly devotion. He was 
a Prince in her hands. She gave him every wish and caprice, 
sometimes even spoiling him. She and her late mother Dofia 
Roberta would embroider even his pillow-cases; she would take 
him out for a walk in the afternoons, what not. 

She nursed him in his illness. He underwent an eye opera- 
tion and she took special care of him. There was a time when 
he had to take 5 medicines at a time, in every meal, and Am- 
paring enjoyed seeing him count the tablets, one by one. She 
also enjoyed seeing him count the number of peanuts he could 
take, not one more or less. His favorite fruit for breakfast 
was papaya. 

Papa became so used to Amparing’s “management” that 
he did not care for anybody else’s. I remember an experience. 
One day, Amparing’s niece volunteered to prepare his supper. 
Instead of just slicing the ginger, the volunteer-worker cut it 
into minute pieces. When papa tasted the food and bit the 
ginger pieces, he became mad. He picked up piece and piece 
and showed them to Amparing in protest, he refused to con- 
tinue his supper and was angry, like few times in his life. 
When he cooled off, we made a joke out of that incident. 
We therefore ®arned that nobody satisfied him except Amparing. 
She treated him indeed as her own father, and he, her, as his 
true daughter. We did not let Amparing know of his death, nor 
attend his funeral. We were sure she would have collasped on 
getting the news. 

Amparing loves the simple quiet life. She does not go for 
showing off anything. Work is her second nature. She cannot 
stand a work-less life. 

She is a fervent Catholic, but not the fanatical way. She 
has a great devotion to O.L. of Perpetual Help. I imagine her 
asking the Blessed Mother continually to let her have a “normal 
weight’, but it looks as if the Blessed Mother insists in making 
people admire in her the Lord’s “lavish love’ upon one of 
His predilect children. Amparing is also an auxiliary member 
of the Legion. 


“artist”. Teresita is a teacher. She is. working at the Catholic 
School in Tayuman street; she teaches Tagalog principally. 
Pedro, already married, is a collector. He lives near the Retreat- 
house Betania. Victor, 24, is interested in boxing, he wants 
to specialize in it, but his elders (like myself) don’t seem. to 
approve so much his ambition. Ligaya, the best looking among 
the Sangcos is still studying. She wants to obtain the degree 
of B.S.E.E. Joaquina, 19, is the most intelligent of the set. She 
is taking up commerce. The youngest Antonio, 17, is also study- 
ing commerce. 

Victoria is my pet and everyt ty’s, it seems. Although a 
retarded girl; she has incontestabh abilities. She may not 
know how to read, but nobody can cheat her in her laundry 
business. She is clever at work. And what is more, she can 
do household duties and knows how to “mother” her brothers 
and sisters. é 

The Sangcos are very devoted to the Lucas family. There 
is not a birthday of any of my family (dead or living) which 
is not remembered by them. There is not a service which they 
can give to us which they will not give. Of these, I can’t be 
grateful enough for the services they rendered to my late father 
when he was operated on in the hospital, and during his last 
illness.. They took turns, to look after him and help me. Not 
only my father, but anyone of my family becomes their con- 
cern when circumstances demand it. 

I consider them as the most grateful persons I know in 
my life, and can wish them nothing but God’s blessing and 
happiness. 
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THE LUCAS FAMILY 


e2t6. PAPA 


— If there was any man whom I knew to be a just man in 
the Gospel sense, that man was my late father. He was the 
most equable man I saw in my life. From the moment I became 
conscious of his presence on earth, till the day he went to the 
great beyond, I found him always the same. What a sweet 
character, so full of the spirit of God and of neighbor! 

There was. nothing he loved so much to do as to sing 
or recite the psalms from the “Adoracion Nocturna”’* manual ag 
soon as he woke up 3 o’clock in the morning. After he had 
lost his sight, he’d depend on me for reading them to him. 
He was bent on memorizing them. We had lots: of fun in this 
connection: what he memorized today, he had forgotten by 


* Nocturnal Adoration. 
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where they used to hold their nocturnal adorations. Towards 
the end of his Adorer’s career, he became National President 
whose main duty was to supervise the Units of the organiza- 
tion. He got an award for his loyalty. 

His other apostoiic weakness were the Conferences of St. 
Vincent de Paul. Had he not been rather advanced in age 
when the Legion oi Mary came into existence, he would have 
become an active member. But he was auxiliary member all 
the time, and faithfully attended the Acies ceremonies every 
year. He was once featured in “Maria Legionis” as being the 
oldest in age to attend the celebration. 

My father was a hative of Malabon, Rizal. He made his 
studies at the Ateneo de Manila and he obtained his M.D. 
degree from the only Catholic University then — the U.S.T. 
He obtained his degree during hard times. It was towards the 
end of the 19th century, when the Philippines was at War 
with Spain and then with America. Father was very loyal to 
his old Jesuit Professors whom he loved with fondness, re- 
membering them on all occasions. | 

The gentleman of yesteryears used to dress soberly. Papa 
wore the “americana” always with closed neckline, rarely with 
a necktie. At home, he wore tne socalled “camisa de chino.” 

Papa knew how to cook without having taken any course 
in Home Economics. When he would choose to be at the 
kitchen (which happened only once in a blue moon) one had 
to get ready to wash all the dishes that were on hand. He 
used lots. of them for the preparation of the vegetables and 
fish, etc. We had no electric egg-beater; when he beat the 
eggs, the noise he did by the beating of the egg could be heard 
at the neighbor’s. No eggs were scrabled the way he did them. 
Once in a while, he would think of baking cakes, etc. While 
watching the oven, he would take a newspaper and before he 
realized it, he would smell something burning and only then 
would he remember he was baking something! Alarmed at his 
distraction, he would call me and twin sister Pacita and re- 
quest us vehemently to eat the “burned cake” lest mother 
get angry when she knew of it. It was always fun when he 
decided to be the cook for the day! 

He never learned tailoring but he knew how to sew beau- 
tifully. I still remember the dress he sewed for me. It was 
a silk dress with tine Swiss lace. His hand stitches were almost 
invisible. In fact, he’d criticize the way the womenfolk at 
home used to sew—he found their stitches like scratches, 
he said. 

‘My mother used to tell me that in their early married life, 
papa was a great smoker. He smoked cigars and plentifully 
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But her request was law to him. From night to day, he gave up 
smoking. 

The Dominican priests who sometimes visited us used to 
enjoy his complaints. He was very vocal in telling them his 
two grudges against them. He said that he did not like the 
Dominican rite for two things: first of all, how did they dare 
forget his Patron Saint St. Peter the Apostle in their “Con- 
fiteor”’* at Mass? And secondly, he did not like the idea that 
the Dominican priests receive Holy Communion with the left 
hand! 

He had a few little prides in his life. His first pride was 
that in his government service, he never received a single 
cent of bribe in spite of all the opportunities Hs temptations 
he had as regards such matter. 

Crimes were unheard of those beautiful divs of old, and 
my father was proud to have seen how a bandit was punished. 
He described the hair-splitting horrors of seeing a man, hanged 
in punishment for his evil doing. Then, too, there was a big 
assembly of Bishop in Manila (I forget the occasion) and he 
was proud too of having witnessed such a once-in-a-lifetime 
grace that the Lord accorded to him. And finally, there was 
the International Eucharistic Congress held in 1937 in which 
he took part with utmost delight and devotion: 

Papa had a great devotion to all the Founder-saints. You’d 
not miss him in the High Mass held in honor of St. Dominic, 
or of St. Francis, or Ignatius Loyola or St. Benedict or any 
other Founder-Saint. 

But his greatest pride was that of having survived three 
Wars: the Wars of the Philippines with Spain and the U5S.; 
then the First World War and lastly, the Second World War. 

He had only one divine fear: that of committing sin; and 
one human fear: that of having to pay fines, or to be under 
sub-poena threats of government regulations. He’d pay his taxes 
four or five months before the deadline; he’d become nervous 
to the limit if by mistake, an unpaid bill were presented to 
him. My parents did never want to buy anything on install- 
ment plan. They used to advise me: “Live on what you have; 
never try to own something that is beyond your means.” 

Papa and mama were ever afraid to owe anything to any- 
body, not a cent. One of the clauses of my father’s will was 
that, if circumstances should have forced him to die in debt, 
I should please see to it that his debt were paid. 

Unlike many old men, he was never cranky. Children loved 
him. He used to give them candies of which he always had 


~ * 8) confess to Almighty God’—prayer said at the foot of the Alter at the beginning 
of the Mass. In the Roman rite, Sts, Peter and Paul are invoked, 
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a stock in his pockets. There was not a person who passed 
by his side that he would not stop in order to talk to and 
give some advice. When young marriageable people came in 
contact with him, he always let his fatherly advice pour on 
their young spirits. 

When I came back from abroad, he and I were boarders 
of a room at the Hospicio de San Jose. All our neighbors were 
elderly ladies. One day, as he was passing in front of several 
of them, he stopped to greet them (I was accompanying him as 
he was still blind then) and one of the ladies remarked joking- 
ly: “Don Pedro, you are a thorn among roses.” Did he get angyr? 
No, not at all, on the contrary, answering back their “insult”, 
he said, glad at his own repartee: “No, yow’re mistaken, I’m 
not among roses, but among dry leaves.” Ever since then, he’d 
call these ladies “hojas secas.” And even when they heard him 
they would not mind. His simplicity of soul made of him a truly 
loveable personality in any surrounding. 

He lived to see his grandchildren, even Pius the youngest, 
He did not fail to visit them with grandfatherly frequency. 
For his Christmas shopping, he himself would choose the cut 
of the gift-dress or gift-polo shirts. And how sad he felt when 
he saw any of them “getting thin” or sick! 

The sweetest memory I have of my father is that of his 
sublime words to me when he read the letter in which envoy- 
ship was proposed to me: “Go, my child, this is a grace which 
neither you nor the Philippines deserves” and he added: “Go, 
I give you my BLESSING.” These words are written in gold 
in my heart and I cannot recall them without being deeply 
moved. These are the words which, when remembered by me, 
make me “break down” in my talks in public. I have no greater 
desire than that parents imitate my late father’s generosity 
and holy detachment as regards the vocation of their children. 

In order to console himself in his solitude, (when I was 
abroad) he bought a large wall-map of Latin America and hang 
it near his bed. Every time I wrote him (which was weekly) 
he’d go to it and mark with pins the places that I had toured, 
so that he could follow my steps, day after day. I still keep 
the map, brittle with age, for its sentimental value. 

He was a poor correspondent; he’d answer my letter in 
“lumpsum”, sometimes he’d acknowledge, 6 or 8 in one of 
his Anyway, it was my duty to write to him, not his to me, 
When he grew hard of hearing, it was fun, He would ask a 
Sister to read the letters to him, and as she had to read it 
loud, all the neighbors became informed of my life that way. 

His favorite pastime was listening to the radio. He en- 
joyed tuning in the Chinese programs, because he loved to 
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imitate the Chinese language of which he knew not a word. 
He also enjoyed the interviews over the radio. 

He died on Dec. 19, 1959. It was a Jesus-Mary-Joseph day! 
Jesus, because December is the month of the Child Jesus; Mary, — 
it being a Saturday, and Joseph, because it was on the 19th, 
a day which in the Philippines is dedicated to St. Joseph. And 
it was his very 86th birthday. 

He had only one birthday—for earth and for heaven: 

He has been the inspiration of my whole life, especially 
of my life abroad. 


x * * % = * 
pale 4 MAMA 


— Her great intellectual prowess was one of the reasons 
why people admired her. Mama had vision, foresight, a very 
practical sense and clear judgments. T.s. Pacita used to say 
that she had legal concepts even thought she did not study 
Law. She was more clever than many betitled persons I knew 
of. Everybody took her for a very intelligent woman. A priest- 
friend of the family used to tell me jokingly that she was good 
enough to be President of the Philippines. ' 

Everybody called her “Dofia Paca’** but the street-boys 
who knew no Spanish would call her “Dofia Vaca”’*** and that 
amused her no little. To all appearances, she was named 
after St. Frances of Rome in whose mouth march, she was born; 
but she considered St. Frances of Assisi as her Patron Saint, 
probably because she was a member of the Third Order of St. 
Francis. 

She wos the only child. Her father, Adolfo Quetcuti, a 
native of Valencia, Spain, was married to Joaquina Cuesta, 
a Cavitefia.. The family name “Quetcuti” sounded strange 
even to Spanish ears. Except one or two of mama’s friends, 
nobody seemed able to spell her family name correctly. 

But she was awfully proud of her Spanish blood. She 
enforced the rule of “No Tagalog” to be spoken in her presence. 
Even the houseboys or maids had to learn to understand (some 
actually managed to speak) Spanish. Most of her friends were _ 
Spanish priests ond nuns. 

She picked up Tagalog alright, enough to help her in her 
marketings. I stil! remember two of her “Tagalog” jokes. The — 
first one was: She stepped on somebody’s toes. She wanted 
to say: “I’m sorry’ but she said in Tagalog: “Hindi ko nara- 
ramdaman”" and the victim replied furiously: “Of course, 


* Twin sister. 
** Dona ia title of respect to women; “Paca", nickname for Francea. 
9% Mra. “Cow” 
* A native of Cavite province Phil. 
** | did not feel it. 
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it’s not your foot.” Her second joke was: She was reading 
a Tagalog signboard: “Patahian”..°° Accustomed to the silent 
“h” in Spanish reading, she read (to herself): “Pataian”’****, As 
she related to us: “I was saying to myself: ‘Is it possible that 
no other jobs are available and that therefore, people have to 
have @ recourse to such an undignified form of business?’ ” 
When she recalled that the “h” is not silent in Tagalog, she— 
and we too,—had much fun. 

Mama was a terrible disciplinarian, My brother declared 
on several occasions that he entered the Seminary partly 
in order to get rid of her discipline. She did not allow me 
to eat in restaurants nor go out to parties except those in 
school, neither to the movies unless she herself could accom- 
pany me. She never praised her children in their presence 
but they knew all her praises through others. Neither did she 
have to use the “rod” in relation to them, but her will had 
to be obeyed at all cost. I remember how she forced me to 
learn cooking. In spite of my protest that “anyway, there 
are many restaurants” I learned the art. And when asked 
to learn to sew, I said to her: “But mama, there are many 
modistes, anyway, what is the use losing time learning to sew?” 
I can still hear her counter-argument, said so forcefully yet 
maternally: “Ah, child, it is easy to be rich and be able to 
pay your medals in restaurants and your modiste, but life has 
its reverses and one day—who knows—you might become 
poor, and the poor cannot afford restaurants nor modistes, 
so you better learn. You don’t lose anything by knowing how 
to do things by yourself. You will not regret it. If you know 
how to work, you will be taken in anywhere, should you become 
poor, because knowing how to work is an important asset in 
life.” Mother was actually proud that she did. not spoil her 
children. I used to tell her that if she had been a Mistress 
of Novices, probably none of the novices would be able to 
make their profession on account of her strictness, she just 
laughed over my remark. 

She was good at disciplining not only her children, but 
her own dear self. She was the personification of sacrifice and 
mortification. Like the Filipino women of yesteryears, she had 
no greater devotion that that of serving the home. Even when 
we had several house helpers, she had to have a say in all 
aspects of domestic life: in the kitchen, in the cleaning of 
the house, in the sewing, in the education of children and 
servants. Even in the scorching heat of summer, she did not 
use a fan and she would refuse it politely if offered one. Not 
eating or drinking outside of meal hours was a perpetual im- 
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position upon her life. When sitting, she did not recline her — 
body against the chair, never crossed her legs. She did not 
use any mattress in her bed, even being able to afford it. 
She was thirfty as thrifty can be. I used to tease her saying 
that not even nuns, with their vows of poverty saved the 
way she did. She had a pencil which I called “Adam’s pencil” 
it seemed the only pencil she used in her life. It was so 
wasted away it looked almost without size. 

A beautiful aspect of her discipline was the order she 
kept in everything. In the darkest night, she could pick out 
the dress she wanted, from her wardrobe. Her sewing followed 
a definite schedule: on Mondays, she sewed papa’s clothes; on 
Tuesdays, mine; on Wednesdays, my brother’s; on Thursdays, 
hers, and the bedsheets, towels, etc.; her Fridays were for 
clothes for the people; her Saturdays, for her altar-service at 
the sacristy of San Beda College, Manila. On Sundays, she’d 
do bits of gardening and odd light works in the house. When 
she went to market, she’d always buy the meat first, then the 
fish, then vegetables and fruits, then eggs. 

The only thing she did not itemize in her time-budget 
was correspondence. She was hopelessly lazy to write. When 
she did occasionally however, I called her a “miracle-worker’. 
When she wrote letters, poetry distilled from her pen. She 
had obviously poetic tendencies. She could have been a writer. 
When she was Secretary in the Society of St. Vincent de Paul, 
her Minutes were a thing “of joy” compared to the insipid 
Minutes of her predecessor Secretaries. 

Mama was a pious woman through and through. In their 
last years, papa and mama woke up daily at 3:30 am., and 
prayed the “Trisalgo” together; then off they’d go to the 
4:30 a.m. Mass on weekdays and 4:00 a.m. on Sundays. When 
they’d came home, I’d go to Mass. We had family rosary every 
evening, after rosary, most of the days kept us praying some 
novena (of which the children became so fed up). On Satur- 
days, mama used to go to Lourdes Church (then in Intra- 
muros, Manila) to walk on her Knees, from the church door 
to sanctuary. She’d invite my brother and me to join her. 
I did willingly, but brother almost always was reluctant. One 
day mama’s appeal to him went this way, she said to him: 
“If you mortify yourself and do this pious exercise, you will 
be increasing the precious stones of your throne in heaven.” 
He answered her: “Jj it takes so many mortifications to have 
those precious stones, I’d rather be squatting than seated on 
a throne in heaven, so long as I get there, no need of a 
throne.” She belonged to about 14 pious associations, most 
of these the praying type of association. Her favorite associa- 
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tion was the Society of St. Vincent de Paul though. She was 
among the first auxiliaries of the Legion of Mary. 

Mama had a great love for the poor, that is why the Society 
of St. Vincent de Paul agreed very well with her. She was 
usually assigned to investigate the condition of life of those 
who applied for help. Being a stout woman —a heavyweight, 
as I used to tease her— she broke the bamboo stairs of one 
or the other house in the squatter areas that she visited. She 
treated the poor of the Society with motherly affection. So, 
too, the house helpers. At home, the maids ate before we did, 
they slept early in the evening, woke up nearly ag late as the 
children in the family. They had siesta. Mama’s children were 
forbidden to seek the aid of the maids on things they could 
do themselves, for example, taking a bath, or tying the shoe 
laces or shining shoes. They were spoken to. Mother taught 
several illiterate maids that we had: of course, taught them 
catechism and other useful knowledge and abilities; in a word, 
She treated them most humanely. 

Highly appreciative of the priestly and religious vocations, 
mama had no greater dream than -that her children would be 
priest and nun. When I was in my early teens, she borrowed 
a habit from one of the Recollect Sisters of St. Rita’s College, 
Manila, and she had me photographed as a nun. Obviously, 
her children did not live up to her dream. She was happy 
enough though to have seen me “settled” in my Legion life. 
And from the other side of the world, she must be seeing that 
her other dream of me — that I could travel around the world 
—has been realized even more than she could have imagined 
while on earth. 

Of her motherly sayings I’ve never forgotten these two: 

—“Your father and I are of two different types of char- 
acters,” she used to say, “and were it not for religion, we 
wouldn’t have stuck to each other.’ How true! Religion indeed 
is the solution to many, not to say to all problems in life. 

—“Child, we are rich only in the sense that we do not 
owe anybody a cent”. She used to say this with the relief 
of satisfaction specially when other women would tell her stories 
of their precarious financial standing. 

Of the motherly acts that mama performed, I shall. limit 
to the two that impressed me most. 

1. It was a day after the outbreak of the Second World 
War, that is, Dec. 9, 1941. On the sentimental argument that, 
“If we have to die, let’s die together”, papa and I agreed to 
mother’s proposition that we go to Naga, Camarines Sur where 
my brother was stationed then (He was at the Ateneo de Naga 
as a Jesuit student. After a hectic preparation for the trip 
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(it is impossible and useless to carry much in War circum- 
stances) we happily got the second to the last train trip 
from Manila to Naga. It was our first trip to that place. 
During the journey, papa was full of worries: “What shall 
we do without money? Where shall we stay?” and ques- 
tions like that were harrassing the poor man. After an in- 
describably fatiguing journey, we arrived at the Naga station. 
It was blackout. We knew nothing nor anybody up to a given — 
moment, So, mother warned me “We are arriving; it is black- 
out; as we do not know the place, let us just stay at the station 
till dawn. We can expect looters,” she said. “So, hold fast to 
me. We can afford to lose our valises and anything, but IJ 
cannot afford to lose you, so hold fast to me till dawn.” God’s 
Providence is ever ready. We had just got off when all of a 
sudden, I remembered the name of a girl whom I knew and 
who years ago had written to me with the address: Naga, 
Cam. Sur. I could not remember the exact address, but I re- 
membered her name. I told it to mama. So, she asked the 
few volunteers at the station who came to help the arriving 
passengers: Do you perchance know this name? And the volun- 
teer said: Yes, I know. that name: he must be the very Train 
Station Master who lives just behind this station. Ill show 
you the way.” The man took us to the Station Master and 
we were received hospitably by his niece and spent the night 
there. That very night, the Station Master was ordered to go 
to Manila and on the way to have the bridges broken. That 
trip of his was the last from Naga to Manila of that epoch. 
Next day we sought asvlum at the Sta. Isabel College, Naga 
and stayed there for three months as refugees. 

2. In one of the early years of my teaching career at the 
U.S.T. I had a heavy schedule. On alternate days that year, 
I had to teach from 8 to 12 in the morning and a couple of 
hours in the afternoon of the same day besides. As a result 
of the non-stop schedule I lost weight that year, the doctor 
declared that I had to lighten my burden or else I should 
have to quit teaching. 

T was in the height of my enthusiasm. I loved—still love— 
teaching immensely. Mother knew it. She found a way out .. 
and at once. 

She looked for a lot for sale near the U.S.T. She bought it 
and registered it in my name. She had a house constructed in 
the lot. And we moved to that place. Everyday, still that year, 
at “break period’, she’d have a bottle of milk ready for me. 
The maid took the milk to me and before entering my 10 
o’clock class. the maid was instructed to see to it that I had 
drunk my milk. My first impression of that act of my mother 
was that I was taken for a baby. 
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It was obvious that she had bought that property for no 
other reason except that of being able to send me the much 
needed “bottle of milk” between periods. That is why this 
property represents to me “a mother’s care and love”; that is 
why, too, of all the material belongings that the Lord has en- 
trusted to me this one has the greatest sentimental value. 
I consider this property sacred — because it was acquired through 
“mother’s love’ and as such I treasure it with filial devotion 
and gratitude and consider it the most precious inheritance my 
mother left to me which I must dedicate to a sublime cause. 


% + * - ¥ 


* 220 * BROTHER 


— My brother’s name is Francisco Antonio. He was born 
on St. Francis de Sales’ Day, January 29. Papa and mama must 
have sensed somehow that the meaning of “Antonio” is: “of 
inestimable worth”, for they affixed it to his first name which 
in turn means “free.” Moreover, they must have done it in 
honor of their favorite saint Anthony of Padua. In childhood 
we used to call him Antonio, with Ning Nining as nicknames, 
but later he himself stuck to Francis, and he is now known by 
that name. His wife and in-laws call him thus. Mother was 
not superstitious at all; but wishing to defend my brother’s 
naughtiness in childhood, she used to say that you can expect 
all Antonios to be naughty. 

At a very early age, St. Thomas Aquinas, the Angelic Doctor, 
baffled his classmates and superiors when he put to them this 
question: “What is God?” My brother shot his first challenging 
question to mama when he asked her, at the age of four or five 
“What does God do in heaven?” She relayed his query to the 
first priest-visitor of those days, the late Fr. Joseph Tahon, 
a Belgian priest. Father had a brief dialogue with the little 
inquirer and thus cleared up his mind. This was the dialogue 
as far as I can remember: 

Father: Do you know what tomato seeds are? 

Brother: Of course, Father, those little round things inside 

the tomato. 

Father: What do you do with them? 

Brother: We plant them so that tomatoes may grow in 
our garden. 

Father: There you have your answer. You plant them 
and God takes care of making them grow and then 
give you the tomatoes that you love to eat. 

The little inquirer seemed satisfied with the explanation, and 
from that day on he was watching every seed grow, every fruit 
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The Junior Lucas parents: My only 
brother, Francisco Antonio, and his 
wife Carmen Bernal. (She wears 
the Filipino dress with the Indo- 
nesian cloth called “batik’’ and he 
with the Filipino “Barong Taga- 
log”). . 


ee ; ” 
appear and drawing his conclusions. One day, one of our maids 
reaped some corn from our garden. Apparently, some were not 
good and she was throwing them away. When Ning saw that 
action of the maid, he grew mad, he almost took her by the 
hair and scolded her for “throwing away what God had caused 
to grow for our eating enjoyments.” Not until she gave due 
explanations did he feel gratified. 

He was also bent on demanding logic from mother. He 
said to her: “If muns are spouses of Christ, as you call them, 
why then are we not born of them? We are brethren of Christ, 
and they are the spouses, therefore...’’ Mother was perplexed; 
how would she put across his little mind the meaning of “spirit- 
ual motherhood?” But, in time she explained matters to his 
contentment. 7 

Because of his tendency to “think deeply” mother made 
him learn the violin. Circumstances did: not allow him to con- 
tinue his violin lessons, which were rather advanced when he 
gave up. He must have studied it at least two years. 

He went to De La Salle College for all his schooling. In 
his early years, the De La Salle Brothers were in Paco, Manila; 
later, the college was transferred to its present site in Singa- 
long. He ‘always excelled in his studies, but it was a perpetual 
ordeal for: him to'!present: to his’ parents his weekly rating in. 
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conduct. When he became a teen-ager, he improved in his 
class behavior and his studies absorbed his life. His ambitions 
were second to nobody else’s in his class. He finished High 
School in 1928 with two awards: Bronze medal for Language 
and silver for Mathematics. He then took up Commerce. He 
finished it in three years. He won the medal of General excel- 
lence in the lst year; gold medals for Stenotype, Accounting 
and Typing in the second year; gold, too for Auditing, Manage- 
ments and Conduct in the 3rd year. He was Valedictorian on 
graduation. 

He has never been unintelligent, thank God. That’s how 
my heart remarked when I saw him prepare the red hose for 
watering our lawn. Others would have thought that the hose 
was no longer usable, but out of a useless hose, he produced 
a useful one. He punched it at many different levels and 
by leaving the multi-punched hose on the lawn, by itself it 
waters the greenerie — what a clever device! 

“You are only two and you’re always fighting,’ mother 
used to say in her role of conciliator to our childhood quarrels. 
I vividly remember how the brother-sister quarrels ended up. 
With a disdainful tongue-gesticulation, he would say: “You 
are a Chinese!” and in a retaliatory form, I'd say: “And you 
are a Japanese!” Children’s innocent insults are proferred on 
the spur of instinct, yet they reveal volumes of realities of 
human life. Brother’s “You are a Chinese!” and my “You are 
a Japanese” psychologically analyzed go to prove the fact that 
disparate bloods are not compatible. 

Our fights originated from our games. He was the only boy; 
I, the only girl. He wanted me to play boys’ games, and I wanted 
him to play girls’ games. I remember how angry I’d become 
when he’d ask me to play leap-frog, in which game I had to bend 
my body deeply, and let him jump over my back which he pushed 
down while jumping, not once, but five, six, ten times, and as 
long as his energies needed an outlet. He must have been bored 
with the games I wanted him to take part in: “chonca’* and 
“siclut”**, what not. 

But as mother used to say when we were already grown-up: 
“I always expected those fights to happen between you.’ She 
even thought they were signs of mutual love between her child- 
ren. 

After his Graduation, Ning entered the Jesuit Seminary. 
He studied there for 13 years. Mother and I were dying to see 
him a priest. ‘When he was a child, mama had miniature vest- 
ments and a miniature altar equipment made for him. He used 

9 SS ES | os ae cee 


Girls games played with eca-shells done with the players sitting all the time. 
** Come ployed with the hands. Either ©*ers or shella cre used and tossed. 
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to play “hearing confessions” behind the door. He used white 
Sluccu 1aadisn Lor nosts. And ne’d play preaching, too. Waue 
he was a student-priest, never aid 1 get a hint that he did not 
have tue vocation tor tnat state of lie. When he entered the 
Seminury, I cried a lot; when he leit, { cried even more. My 
fust tuought on seeing him out from the seminary was: “It was 
my jaut that he left; I did not pray for his perseverance,’ 

i 1eft for Mexico in 1946; a year after my departure, he sent 
me a letter informing me of his wedding to Carmen Bernal. He. 
sent his wedding photo. 

He got a treasure tor his wife. I love to recall Holy Scripture 
sayings tnat apply beautifully to the wife that he got: 

— House and riches are given by parents; but a prudent 
wife is properly from the Lord. : 

— He that hath found a good wife hath found a good thing 
and shall receive a treasure from the Lord (Proverbs). 

— Happy is the husband of a good wife; the number of his 
years is double. 

-— A good wife is a good portion: he shall be given in the 
portion of them that fear God, to a man for his good deeds 
(Ecclesiasticus). 

— He that possesseth a good wife beginneth a possession: 
she is a help like to himself and a pillar of rest. 

Not only of a good wife does the Holy Book speak about but 
also about a man in relation to his children. “A man is known 
by his children”* It is another way of saying: “A tree is known 
by its fruits.” ’ 

When I arrived from abroad in June 1958, I met the six 
lovely Lucas children who were part of the reception line at the 
airport. A year later in May 1959, the number was increased by 
one. Three girls died in their infancy; had they not gone to the 
Lord, the set up would have been ideal five boys and five 
girls. At present, the children are: five boys and two girls. Gis 
outstanding personal trait is his wit and humor. You can trust 
him for livening up any gathering. His latest humorous sallies 
are recorded in scraps of personal jottings of mine from which 
I’ve culled the following excerpts: 

— Sept. 25, 1966. He took part in the 2nd session of the 
Parish Dialogue.** In the beginning I thought he would not 
speak at all; in fact, I was about to tell Msgr Alvarez*** to call 
his name, so he would talk. At that very moment he raised his 
hand. ‘He asked whence the supposedly rich church members 


~"s Frelesiasticus, Chapter 11, verse $0. 
ee At the St. John the Baptist Pinaglabanan parish, San Juan, Rizal_ 
+9* Presiding at the session together with me. 
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were getting all their gold. He explained that it was necessary 
tor the peopie to be told that all the wealth came from voluntary 
donations oi the people... 

dao SeCULIU CONWibUtION Was a charming one. We were talk- 
ing on Our Lady. ‘The role of Mediatrix was in question. He: 
suggestea tnat lor a “paspas”**** mediation, there was nothing 
like running to Mary ... He amused the audience with his 
‘“paspas.” : 

— Oct. 2 — There! He made a “hit” again with his spell of 
humor. He sparked the discussion about the money-apostolate 
versus conscience with his confession that at times, torn between 
giving P50.00 at the collections in church and his own need for 
aliowances, he’d end up by putting his hand (not any coin) in 
the bag passed around, because his doubtfull conscience refuses 
to tell him what’s what in the line of righteousness. 

— Dec. 12 — It was at the party we gave in honor of Mggr. 
Pacis. He (brother) made the evening pleasant, with his 
“catchy” story-telling abilities. He recounted that the great 
problem of the school he is directing is that of handling the 
“lasengos”* So much for the excerpts. 

One remarkable thing in his stories is his desire to do good 
to the Church. He takes his work as a mission that he has to 
fulfill: to do good to the youths, for example, who are under his 
care; to fill up vacant posts lest it be put in undesirable hands, 
and this even though it might cause him separation from his 
family. 

Finally, he is a man of principles. He has not given way 
to the temptation to indulge in drinking. He is capable of losing 
friends if they insist that drinking be a requirement for it. I’ve 
seen him fight for principles; I’ve heard stories from his lips 
which revealed at what cost he has to maintain them in sur- 
roundings where, not reason nor justice prevail but ambitions 
based on sentiments and discriminations of all sorts. 

Our skirmishes came to a halt in childhood. We no longer 
quarrel. Ning is a peaceful man. In his youth, he was fond of 
showing off and of speaking in terms of millions and greatness 
always. 

Now he is changed. He speaks little to his children let alone 
to me. They don’t even know what his abilities are. They did 
not know that he has a command of the Spanish language, for 
example. When I began teaching Spanish to them, I told them 
to recite this or that of their Spanish acquisitions to him, and 
obeying me, they would tell him to listen to them. But then 


$988 Panelna frmilinn mard for “feat”, rush, rush, rush. 
* Tegalog word for “drunkards' 
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they would ask him if he understood their Spanish. At times, 
they would force him to come to me so that I would eheck on 
his Spanish. It was fun! 

Although not an S.V.D. actual or potential, he does not 
smoke. Neither drinks. Like most non-smokers, he is a “sweet 
tooth”, he never feels that his meal is complete unless you give 
him a candy to chew. ; 


* * * * * * 


eM Zane Sister-in-law CARMEN BERNAL-LUCAS 


Her life is what her name Carmen signifies: “a song.” It is 
a bird’s song in its cheer, a poet’s in its rythmic melody and an 
angel’s in its fulfillment — What else can it be? 


When duty forces Carmen to be away a couple of hours 
from the house, specially when everybody else is in, we all feel 
that our boat has lost its rudder. There is “something” in her 
that we cannot do without, yet we cannot exactly define it. 
Like glue, she binds us together yet with a delicate touch; like 
a concert director, she guides us with a baton, yet an invisible 
one; like a tuning-fork, she sets the tune to the musical re- 
pertoire of our lives with a majestic gentleness. She’s our leader 
of love in short. 

Influenced by stories here and there, I had a bad impression 
of “in-law” relations till I met her. Even if such stories were 
true, in part or in full, I’d still be able to proclaim to the four 
winds that my sister-in-law must be an exception. My brother 
once remarked that it looks as if sister-in-law is my sister and 
he my “in-law.” That remark must have sounded music to her 
ear. She is indeed more of a sister than an “in-law” to me. And 
T call her “sister” at times, or by her nicknames (Meng, Ma- 
meng) at other time. 

I met her on June 7, 1958 upon my arrival from abroad after 
an absence of 12 consecutive years from home. I still remember 
even the dress she wore then. It was a red-as-her-love dress 
with printed big and small hearts, a Valentine-could-be design 
in fact. (She still keeps that dress as a souvenir)., There she 
was at the airport. she whom I was eager to meet since ten years 
ago then. leading the troon of children tugging at her skirt. 

Mameng is a perfect educator. Her educational scheme is a 
delightful spectrum of the non-cost values that helo her main- 
tain the steadv discipline and ready control which. covnlied with 
her motherlv affection. make her an enviahle mother indeed. 

The violet of her svectrum is her abilitv ta check the res- 
ponsibilities assigned to her children. Following the Legion way. 
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she gives concrete assignments of light work to each of her kids, 
and this, by turns, and within children’s capacities. 

Her indigo consists of her appreciation of everything good or 
beautiful that her little ones are able to muster in her presence 
and more so in her absence. In a large family, nothing good or 
evil can go unperceived. She has many “intelligence’ agents 
who report to her what is what and how. 

Her blue is her knack of fostering the spirit of fraternity 
among her trainees. She distributes benefits and gifts at plea- 
sure. One child may receive a shirt and he alone, with or with- 
out “Jack and Poy”’* and nobody complains or says anything. 
Along with the spirit of fraternity is inculcated the filial spirit 
to the parents and to the elders. She obliges her children to use 
the respectful language towards their elders 

Her green are her praises of their little achievements, no 
matter how small, so long as they are golden and praise-worthy. 

Her orange is her thoughtfulness of them. Every birthday 
or feastday is foreseen, celebrated and recalled, with or without 
her being reminded of the dates. Special food items, special 
clothes enhance the festive spirit. In times of sickness, she 
herself attends to her children, as regards their foods and medi- 
cines and medical treatment. 

Her red are her encouragements and emulations. This last 
item is her specialty. I’ve never seen her impose physical pu- 
nishments on her little ones. She is most expert in making them 
do good. One child may have performed the most “devilish of 
tricks” or had the most unheard-of tantrum, but never mind. 
She will smooth it out magically almost. How? In the presence 
of all the other brothers and sisters, she announces the name 
of the little culprit and says that he is the “best boy” or the “best 
girl’ of the day for having done... precisely the expected action 
in which he or she failed. In this way, she obliges the offender 
to ask pardon and then and there make up for his offense. The 
other children are relieved, and sometimes, there is an applause 
that says: “all is settled.” 

To my mind therefore, sister is a worthy paradign to the 
most dedicated educators of the land because she’s neither soft 
nor hard, neither over-gentimental nor unduly rational neither 
a rabid progressive nor an ultra-conservative in her educational 
techniques. She just ideal. . 

Discipline is not wanting in her educative regime. Her 
children are not allowed to eat anything without her permission, 
not even if the food offerings come from their relatives. Mama 
has always to say the last word. I admire the children’s obe- 


* a play with the hands to ascertain who the lucky one is. 
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dience. Due to their tonsilitis, they may not drink cold water. 
They don’t even when unwatched. 

One of the God-given talents that Mameng has is her medi- 
cal sense. Although not a physician, she attends to her children 
as if she were. At first sight, she can tell by the symptoms the 
nature of the ailment, she knows how to prescribe medicine, of 
course, she has her prescriptions checked by the family physi- 
cian, they are always correct. She knows first aid treatment 
and all sorts of home medications. We call her our “doctor.” 
Her nursing abilities have the professional touch. 

Just as paintings have their color moods and poems their 
tones of beauty, so, too, sister’s life has spun a lovely tapestry 
of record-able deeds which I scribbled in my diary book: i 

June 18 — She (sister) and Candida, (her Legion co-worker) 
took a woman to confession.and both came home like a cheer- | 
ing squad.* 

July 21 — It was my turn to bring the children to school. — 
I felt that 7.15 would be good time. While having my break- 
fast, Meng came up to tell me that 7:15 was good enough, as if 
to say that 7.00 (as I did the other week) was too soon. After 
she had come up, Ramoning** came saying that they would 
like to be in school before 7. I told him what his mother had 
just said, but he insisted, so I got ready at once and went down 
for them. The mother scolded the boy for his intrusion; but 
next few minutes she was helping him review his lessons for 
the day. What an educator she is!! Her action reminded me 
of the psalm verse that say something like this: “that the Lord 
is angry for a while, but He is kind for ever.” 

July 22 — She took upon herself to look after our squatter- 
neighbor refugees* providing them with"food and shelter. How 
Christ-like! How Mary-like! How correct! And what an exam- 
ple of Christian charity to her children: The human touch: 
“her delight in having peovle comment that the Lucas family 
is very kind. Already on earth, kindness pays.” 

Jnly 25 — She sent me her editorial about the sauatter acci- 
dent** How human and how divine to have includédethe help 
given to the victim. Human, she had to feel that the help was 
known; divine, she put the whole thing anonymously. 

Aug. 19 — We came home together from church. Already 
at home, she kissed me good morning and said: “Yesterday, J 
purposely did not see you for the sake of mortification.” Even 


* She hod fulfilled her weekly Legion casignment. 

** Her second youngest son. 

* On this day, an accident from a storm took place right acrosa our garage. 
** For the parish-bulletin UThe Voice’. 
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mortification can be sweet at times. 

October 13 — I had a vomiting spell and diarrhea. She vo- 
lunteered “paspas”*** to sleep in my room. The slightest noise 
I made would wake her up. In the middle of the night, she took 
little towels, wet them and put them on my forehead. All cares 
and thoughtfulness. God bless her! 

Dec. 12 — How she delighted to hear my appreciation of her 
hostess-thoughtfulness:*** “What would I do if I did not have 
you?” . : 1 
Sister was born in Manila on December 30, a day when the 
entire Philippines commemorates the death of its national hero, 
Dr. Jose Rizal. Her father Rufino Nazareno Bernal, a native of 
Dagupan, Pangasinan died an officer of the Armed Forces of 
the Philippines when she was two years old. Her mother, Car- 
lota Mejia de Guia of Hagonoy,. Bulacan brought up the seven 
children amidst incalculable sacrifice with the help of her late 
husband’s pension and a small fishpond which she had inherited 
from him. The story of these children, as related fraternally 
by Carmen herself the youngest of them. is as follows: “Salva- 
dor, a dentist, is already dead. Greaorio. a C.P.A.. now retired. 
runs his own poultry business. During his wounger dos, he was 
a valedictorian and exemnted from examinations in his colleae 
dous. Bernardo was not able to finish his Mechanical Fnatneer- 
ina course because he married enrlu. At nresent he works As 
Senior Annraiser at Subic Nanol Base. Zambales. Inse married 
late. He finished: School of Arts and Trades. RSC Lawn and 
Moacter of Laws. He is now taking un Doctorate of Lens at the 
UM.*Ft*#** “Trinidad had to aine un her nocational studies §n nr. 
der to aine her uounaest sister the hest eAneational annortanitios 
that the familn could afford: Rosarin another nerwu saneet alder 
sister also ceded the educational onnortiunities ta her sister Car. 
men.” 4 

rinidad and Rosario have helned her bring un all the T.1- 
cas children. Thev have no other ambition than to sacrifice 
their lives for the children for the sake of their youngest sister 
Carmen,. 

Having finished her studies at the Calumnit and Harnrov 
Flementarv Schools, her High School at the Arellann Hich in 
Manila. she took un the Normal Conrse. then stndied far the 
devree of BSF. at the Colegio del Reaterio. R.V.M. Sisters. for- 
merlv in Intramnros. In order to ronnd un her enileve ranrse 


she took wn nutrition — snecial conrse — alsn at St. Moerv’s 
College, where she was teaching when she listened to the 
= a 08 Pen-lanr anned for “euch. evoh euch? 


ORR Sha move hostoce tn min viaitora In serving the meals, 
venee University of Manila. 
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appeal of Cupid and got married to my brother, at the San- 
tisimo Rosario Parish church (called U.S.T. chapel) on May 10, — 
1947. She jokingly asserts that she had a mind to become an ~ 
R.V.M. Sister, but seemingly “somebody” else had the last say © 
over her life. 

As mentioned above, she has had ten children, of whom seven 
are alive and they will be described in a separate caption as: 
The Lucas Children. 

Carmen gives “to God what is His, and to Ceasar’ what is 
his, too. Aside from her motherly cares, she has two concerns: 
the apostolate and civic-service.” 

She belongs to the Senior Ladies Association of San Mi- 
quel, Manila. During the incumbency of President Carlos P. 
Garcia, largely through her initiative the Ladies put up a 
Health center which was financed severally by the Municipal 
Council of Manila then headed by Mayor Arsenio Lacson, some 
Senators and by Hon. Antonio Barredo now Solicitor General 
of the Phil. She is still vice-president of this association as 
well as President of the Federation of Women’s Club of San Mi- 
guel whose main work is dispensing help to the underprivileged 
children. P 

The Lord has His share of her love no less. She is a daily 
communicant. And she loves the devotions, like St. Anthony, 
St. Jude etc. If you try to see her on a Tuesday or Thursday 
morning at home, you'll likely not find her. She’d be at the 
St. Anthony Shrine or at St. Jude’s church. 

But she is far from the merely praying type of Catholic. 
She is a member of the Legion of Mary. She belongs to Praesi- 
dium Foederis Arca of St. John the Baptist Parish, Pinaglaba- 
nan, San Juan. She appreciates the beauty and usefulness of 
the apostolate. She finds joy in the performance of her Le- 
gionary obligation. She’s ever watching the ups and downs in 
membership of our praesidium which she compares to ‘a boat. 
She says that those in this side (to the left of the President 
where she seats) are always heavier and those of the other side 
rarely weigh equally much. 

She remembers filially two of her mother’s wise sayings 

1. Walang maganda kung hindi ang mababa.* 

2 Kung gusto mong mabuhay mag-asal kang taong pa- 
tay.** 

Her character is that of “flowers and trees serene.’ She 
can take things as they come, as only virtuous people can do. 
Great joys and great sufferings tell on her health, poor girl, 


* There's no beauty as great as that of humility. 
** If you like to succeed in life, be resigned. 
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in spite of her efforts not to reveal the kind of reception that 
she accords to them. 

She does not acknowledge that she has “mestiza” features 
but she does. When she and I go out visiting the homes of our 
Legion assignments, she is called “mestiza” by our clients who 
at one time or the other ask her to become their godmother. 
She’s beautiful; she could pose for some beauty con- 
test if she cared to. Above all, her beauty is that of her soul. 
Her beauty has the “sweetness of a baby’s smile, the puzzle of 
a doll’s lament and at all times the idyllic touch of a lover’s 
happy thought.” 


J 
ys 
* * * * * * 


* 222 * MARIA LOURDES LUCIA LUCAS GUTIERREZ 


A friend of hers playfully coined a nickname for her by 
combining the first syllable of all her names thus: “Marilour- 
lulugut.” This name when pronounced fast is a true tongue- 
twister. Her other friends call her simply “Maring,’ the Ta- 
galog form of “little Mary.” ; 

Maring is the lady of the brooches. She wears her orna- 
ments everyday. Offhand, I remember some of her trinkets: 
there is one an incrusted-in-gold pearly cock with a regal 
tail; one with a palmate leaf; another, with a mother-of-pearl 
musical note, still another a white cluster of indefinable seeds 
attached to a fancy-bow. She is capable of wearing brooches 
with all sorts of motifs, with a violin or cornucopia, for exam- 
ple, with a corymb or a G Clef. Friends keep on gratifying her 
weakness on her birthday or at Christmas: she has brooches 
for practically every dress of hers. Her collection is large 
enough for an exhibition or rummage gale. 

One happy note about her feminine tastes is that she does 
not sacrifice principle to fashion. She’s as modern as the mini- 
skirt, but not as silly in her caprices as it is. Her skirts are 
short but not alarmingly so. She believes rightly that one can 
be smart without being provocative. Moreover, she has a count- 
erbalancing quality: she wants comfort by all means. How she 
amused her modiste, for example, when she instructed her to 
put the opening of a certain dress over the left shoulder, down 
to the opening on the customary left side. It was an unusual 
way, the modiste protested, but followed her wishes just the 
same, 

She has shoes. bags and umbrellas that match with the 
dress. She has two tiers of shoes. Sho’d be able take count 
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This is my girl-cousin Marilourlu- — 


tugut. 


of the other accessories? 

She displays her elegance without much ado and without 
anxiety — she is that simple. Two of her jokes confirm this, 
One day, she joined a procession. When the procession was — 
well advanced, somebody nudged her shyly and said to her: 
“Miss, your dress is inside out!” She looked at it. It was! She 
it thanked the lady and answered nonchalantly: “Let it go as it 
for the sake of mortification.” She stayed in the processional 
line till the end. 

On reaching the Communion rail one morning, she pulled 
the back-strap of her left shoe with her hand. Then she turn- 
ed to the right foot. She was surprised to notice that it did not 
have a back-strap. After receiving Holy Communion, she dis-. 
covered that she had worn a different shoe on each foot! For- 
tunately, both had the same color, and of course, both had the 
same kind of heel or else she would have felt lame and noticed — 
it before leaving the house. 

Maring is my only girl first cousin. Her father, the late 
Dr. Ambrosio Gutierrez, a native of Malabon, Rizal, married my 
Tate auntie Bernardita Lucas, papa’s sister. Maring’s brothers 
are Luis, the oldest child, married to Liberata Tanchoco with 
four children: Mary Victoria, Francis, Antonio and Margarita. 
Luis is a graduate of Commerce at the Jose Rizal College and 
he is at present a Bank Manager. Jose, the youngest is married 
to Rosie Valero and has six children: Elizabeth, (now Mrs. 
Ricky Gonzalez), Virginia, Lovinia, Myra, Jose Manuel and 


Ricardo. Joe finished commerce in De la Salle College, Manila 
and he is a businessman. Luis and Jose married almost simultar- 
eously and both have celebrated their Silver Wedding anniver- 
saries. Maring has four nephews and six nieces from these two 
brothers of hers. .Maring is the only one of the Gutierrez child- 
ren who overrode Cupid’s pleas. She is single. 

She is a music teacher. After finishing her elementary and 
high school in St. Scholastica’s College, Manila in 1931, she 
took up in the same college the musical course under reputed 
teachers like the late Rev. M. Bautista Batig, O.S.B. and Miss 
Marcela Agoncillo. In 1946, she went to the United States where 
she stayed for one year, taking up specialized courses in mo- 
dern Methods of teaching music to children. She went to the 
Diller-Quaille Music School, New York under Miss Angela Diller 
and to the Chicago Musical College under the late Helen Curtis. 

Maring finds e musical career as delightful as harp 
sounds in dream-land. She has been teaching Music in St. 
James Academy, Malabon, Rizal, since 1945, starting with Kin- 
dergarten, Grades 1 to 7, then to Vocational Music in the High 
School. She has a wonderful knack fcr teaching children. 
She finds the little ones enjoyable. In one month (depending 
on the response of the pupils) she can make them learn about 
50 of those action-songs that make children move head, hands 
and feet in tune with the music. Children love the rhythms 
band made up of triangles, tambourine, castenets, rhythm stubs, 
sand blocks, cymbals, rattles and drums. Other later additions 
include such instruments as melodies, kazoo, Beid whistle, or- 
gan, bell resonator and Swiss bells, autoharp, tonette and piano. 
Once or twice a year she presents a Recital in order to set a 
goal to their studies as well as to afford them dramatic ex- 
perience. 

Some of her recitals have taken place in her home-garden 
which used to be a beauty spot. It was a miniature paradise: 
what with its greeneries, with all varieties of ferns and palms, 
its assortment of trees, from gentle-swaying bamboos and grace- 
ful coconut trees to the protective shadows of umbelliferous 
mango trees; from “birds-of-Paradise” flowers to delicate or- 
chids, let alone the romantic hints of the fishpond and stone 
bridges and antique jugs converted into decorative pieces of 
art with the help of shells which her late dear father produced 
The American GIS and foreigner-visitor used to call that gar- 
den a “Shangri-la.” 

Maring is a resourceful teacher. In no two school courses 
does she teach the same subject-matter (i.e. songs and musical 
pieces) or even use the same methods with her pupils. Her mu- 
sical repertoire ranges from folk songs to classics. For her daily 
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classes, she prepares illustrative colored material from maga- 
zines. Her stock of clippings from foreign magazines is huge. 
She makes adaptations to Filipino life from her materials abroad. 

Her Recitals are no less varied. Each year has a different 
motif. One year, she presented an “Around the Globe Ensemble 
Recital.” The program included such numbers as Viennese 
Waltz, Polish Dance, Russian and Mexican Rhapsodies, Echoes 
from Erin and Airy Fairies (Norway), Juggleress in Normandy, 
Italian Doll (Tarantella) and Sunset in a Japanese Garden, to 
mention but a few. Another year it was a Piano Ensemble of 
“The Seasons”, then an Ensemble Recital among “the Great 
Masters.” One year it was “Sa Kabukiran”, an all-Filipino per- 
formance. All the programs end with an appropriate tableau. 

No pupils are excluded from her recital. When she began 
giving recitals the pupils were very young—many “lilliputians” 
but her last one, some were terribly grown up. Reason: the same 
pupils continue under her tutelage through the years. 

Most of her recitals take place at the St. James Academy 
Auditorium, Malabon, Rizal. She has several pianos, of which 
one is a Mason and Hamlin baby grand piano and another a 
Grotian Steinweg grand upright piano. 

My nephews and nieces have her as their teacher. No two 
of them are assigned the same piece or exercise. Each one to 
his own. Ramoning is said to be the most expressive among 
them; Joaquinita the most enthusiastic. Dodo gets the palm 
when it comes to diligence and Pius in the matter of intelligence. 

My cousin was born in Malabon, Rizal. She is June-born. 
The double bed she was born in is still much in use. Says she: 
“I was born in this bed and I want to die in it.” It is a beautiful 
elaborate wooden bed, one of those that our grandparents used 
to own. She uses four or five pillows and still has enough room 
to do a “square dance” in it. 

Maring is a lay adjutorian* of the Legion of Mary. She’s 
been unconqguerable for the active ranks. I have no grudge 
against her on this account. Her life is indeed so replete with 
her musical activities that one cannot help but understand her. 

Maring’s weakness is like everybody’s: food. But hers has 
a special slant. There’s nothing new in the line of food that 
she will not want to taste, be it a fruit, a dish, or a candy, or 
ice-cream. She knows the names of all quality candies and 
cakes and ice-creams. I enjoy her love for novelty-foods. It 
was she who made me taste for the first time coffee-mate, 
wheat crunch, drum-stick** and every other item I know lately. 

Sweetly sings the brooklet of her life the praises of the 


* A kind of auziliary membership. 
** Magnolia ice-cream product, 
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Lord and good deeds of mankind, She is an inveterate optimist. 
Her human reactions are always a jolly tune — coming from a 
clean mind and pure heart. Humor gilds every tiny beat of her 
strivings for human perfection through divine ways. She has 
set herself to fulfill what the poet says: “Put far behind thee 
yesterday’s dark thoughts, its failures, its vain stumblings and 
its griefs!” 

She is most companionable. She keeps perfect order in her 
daily routine as well as in her wardrobe and shelves. Not only 
children love her, keep her company, miss her and cherish her 
but oldsters as well, like myself. 


* * * * * * 


THE LUCAS CHILDREN 
eal 2 Bi , 


One of the radio “commercials” in the Philippines ‘starts 
this way: “Presenting ... the Cine Parade. . .” 

In a similar way, here’s now presenting the Lucas children 
parade: 

— Josephine Aurea, the eldest child (born March 11, 1948) 
— Francisco Antonio, Jr., oldest boy (born March 10, 1949) 
— Pedro Rufino (June 11, 1951) 

— Joaquina Filomena (July 5, 1954) 

— Adolfo Teodoro (January 5, 1956) 

— Ramon Victor (August 26, 1957) 

— Pio Enrique (May 5, 1959) 

“A Glorious Rainbow of God’s Creation” 

“God painted a picture” and He gave it to the Lucas parents 

saying: 
“This is your world. 
Guard it with love and humility 
and keep faith in Me and humanity.” 

That lovely picture, painted by the Artist Incomparable, 
has “splashes of yellow and purple, touches of red and green 
and streaks of azure and gold.” And the Lucas children have 
taken upon themselves the sweet and noble task of praising 
their Master’s Painting with the song and dream and melody of 
their lives. Yes, their song — and dream — and melody are 
wrought in the canvas of their common background character- 
ized by these conspicuous key-notes of their lives. 

— Their piety and devotion which have come to them from 
generations of Catholic forbears. The Lucas children — all of 
them — love the study and practice of Religion. They would 
pass easily any test in Catechism or Bible history. They have 
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THE LUCAS CHILDREN—Lejft to 
right, standing: Francis Jr. and 
Pedro. Seated: Pio, the youngest; 


quinita and Ramon. 


excellent grades in Religion and some uf them have ranked 
Number 1 in this subject through the years. No difficulty is 
found in making them participate in pious and devotional acts. 

— The Lucas children are fond of studying. Some have an 
extraordinary intelligence for their age. Mama Lucas does not 
have to supervise closely their study periods or home-work. 
They are first-class volunteers at them. Some of their prefer- 
red games are those that challenge their intellectual efforts. 

— Unlike the Lucas children of a generation ago, these 
junior ones do not quarrel. I have not seen two of.them quar- 
rel at all. They are truly fraternal. What one initiates, the 
others follow at once. When one receives a gift, he feels sorry 
for the rest and shares his gift as much as possible with others. 
In short, no jealousies gnaw the heart of any. 

Every picture has its lights and shadows. The big shadow 
of their picture is the handicap of their health. Hardly a week 
passes when some one is not sick. It may be only “tonsilitis”, . 
but it’s there just the same and on account of ill health, they 
are often absent from classes. 

Every star has its unique lustre and so — 


* 994 * JOSEPHINE AUREA B. LUCAS 


Whom we call Josie is the family artist. That’s why she 
loves modernism, fashion, smartness. Beauty is also a gift of 
God, and it is up to us to use it the right way. In the modern 
age, beauty affords a tremendous scope for the apostolate. 
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Adoljo; Josephine, the eldest; Joa- — 


She goes for colors. One day I was coming from market 
and she was going to school. She wore her lovely rainbow- 
colored blouse. She’s the “dalaga”’* of the family — she must 
look her loveliest all the time! On another occasion I saw her 
with her rainbow colored nylon slippers. What artist does not 
go for colors? I said. I was reminded of the “Decree of the Apos- 
tolate’ words: that we should promote “what is just, what is true 
and what is loveable.” 

Without being a socialite, she wins fashion awards. One 
day the Legion had a General Reunion. She wore the old Maria 
Clara dress** and won an award. On another occasion, she wore 
the Korean costume in a college fashion contest and she won 
for the “most colorful costume.’ Will she win all fashion con- 
tests I asked myself? 

“Josephine” means “she shall add” and “Aurea” means 
“golden”. Her name connotes that she shall add gold to the 
family spiritual treasury. 

On May Ist, 1966 she graduated H.S. at La Consolacion Col- 
lege, Manila. On that day she received the Loyalty medal award 
plus the Propagation of the Faith medal which I had the honor 
to pin to her dress. At present (1967) she is second Year Com- 
merce at the Dominican School, San Juan, Rizal. 

The artistic bent in Josie makes her feel happy in seclusion. 
At home she enjoys gardening and all its related tasks, painting 
the flower pots with different colors, looking after the fishpond, 
watching the rainbow gold fish, Black Mollie, sword fish in the 
fishpond, just sauntering at the end of a busy day.. 

If she were a natural phenomenon, she’d be far from a 
flittering butterfly or even a chirpy bird. She would be a sea 
idyll that wants to delve into the majesty of the deep. 

Her voice is soft, good for a midnight promenade. 


lh 3 Sines FRANCISCO ANTONIO B. LUCAS, JR. 


— His brothers and sisters call him “Kuyang,” his parents, 
Yoyong and I call him Junior. 

To my mind, Ecumenism is the realization of St. Paul’s 
“Be all to all.” 

Junior seems to have been born with the ecumenical spirit 
in him. If God permits that he should reach the goal of priest- 
hood to which he is aspiring, he’ll be the modern priest that 
will satisfy the modern people’s heart because he’ll share their 
lives, he’ll swim with and for the swimmers, he’ll bicycle, he’ll 
preach the simple way, he’ll contact and befriend everybody. He 
has all the ear-marks of an ecumenist. 


* Tagalog word for maiden, 
** Typical. costume of olden times in the Philippines. 
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At home, he is everybody’s friend and spokesman. He joins 
all — of whatever age. He is at home with the youngest child- 
ren, with the older ones, with the elders at home. He talks to 
all. He joins in everything that happens at home. 

In the seminary where he is at present studying, his fifth 
year now (1967) the same thing happens. He’s in nearly evegy 
extra-curricular activity — from swimming and other sports to 
editorial staff and beadle. 

He loves the challenge of missionary out-door life. He was 
invited to join a mission-expedition to the Mountan Proviwce™*. 
Some of his superiors were not in favor; others were. I fanned 
his desire to white heat and with the ready consent of his pa- 
rent, he went. He arrived from his mission experiment full of 
joy and love. How I enjoyed seeing the spirit with which he 
underwent missionary difficulties. He took them as adventure 
and thrill! He kept the audience of his brothers and sisters 
spellbound with his overflowing enthusiasm. Knowing that he 
was hungry, I interrupted at one point his stories and suggested 
that he go and eat but he said: “Never mind eating just now, 
Auntie, the story is too interesting to leave for later! 

Ah! and what dream the way he came to my room. He sent 
Dodo and Ramoning as heralds. These came, full of joy, saying: 
Close your eyes, Tita**, here’s a surprise coming LO VON” 2? wi 23 
did; on opening them, here was my Junior sunburned physically 
and spiritually. It was Pentecost Day, anyway, it was indeed 
the Holy Spirit who was burning him that beautiful way. 

Junior’s favorite subjects are English and Science; his hob- 
bies: vocational work, Religion and Spanish; in the High School, 
guitar and picnic. 

In his primary schooling at La Consolacion College he obtain- ' 
ed gold medals in Academic, Religion and Spanish; in the High 
School, award in Conduct. 

After finishing VI Grade in San Beda College, he entered 
the Our Lady of Guadalupe Minor Seminary in Makati, Rizal 
and finished his High School there in 1967. He is now first year 
College (A.B.) Majoring in Philosophy (schoolyear 67-68). 

He is getting to be a tall boy. And one funny thing is that 
his hair is becoming more and more kinky. He enjoys the fun 
of not having to bother about having haircuts and combing the 
hair, but we make much fun about his inexplicable “negrito’*** 
hair. 


* In Northern Luzon, 
** Auntie. 
*** Aborigines of the Philippines. 
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His favorite food weaknesses are: peanuts, sweets, and cham- 
poy”. 
Junior is the perfect mixer. He is — will be — the man of 
social relations. As such, he will be good for any work on earth 
or in heaven. 


W226." PEDRO RUFINO B, LUCAS 


— St. Paul recommends the use and development of the 
greater gifts, and in this Pedring will excel. 

Pedring (his nickname) inherited the names of his two 
grandfathers, the paternal and the maternal. 

He stands as the tower of intelligence in the Lucas clan. 
He has always stood aloft in his schooling. In the early years, 
he was accelerated so soon that he caught up with his brother 
Junior, with whom he has been classmate all the time. If there 
is any pupil who is tired of seeing gold medals pinned to his 
suit or lapel, that student is Pedring. He earned gold medals 
all through his Elementary and High School, for Academic ex- 
cellence, Religion, Spanish, and in the Seminary in Latin. 

He wanted to learn Spanish with me and I was just amazed 
at his pace of progress — his ability to give four perfect chapters 
in ONE lesson! Marvelous ability. With this little experience, 
I had a confirmation of his well-earned gold medal in academic 
and Latin. 

His favorite subjects are Science, Religion, English, Latin, 
Spanish. ! 

At the rate he goes, one can expect him to develop into the 
scholarly type of a person. His hobbies are: Reading “worth- 
while books, he adds, chess, gathering local antiques (curves and 
paintings).” 

He became interested in the Radio course given by Fr. 
Reuter**. 

In a large class of priests and nuns, he was the only Minor 
seminarian and he was only 14 years old then! 

He finished his High School at the O.L. ofGuadalupe Semi- 
nary in 1967. He was Valedictorian. He gave the Valedictory 
address which the guest-speaker His Eminence Rufino J. Car- 
dinal Santos quoted again and again, to the secret pride of all 
the Lucases. 

People think of him as proud, impulsive, intelligent, hard 
working and sincere. 

He thinks himself “a buoyant spirit amidst imperfections, 
striving higher.’ He loves the motto: “EXCELSIOR!” 


* Sweet-sour dried fruits. 
** Director of the Catholic Radio Broadcasting in the Philippines. 
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maar" JOAQUINITA FILOMENA B, LUCAS 


— Sandwiched between her brothers Pedring and Adolfo, 
Joaquinita has grown to be a tomboy. She slides on the floor 
or balustrades, climbs posts, fences and trees, partakes in leap- 
frog and even in slingshooting. She plays chess, marbles and 
all of her brother’s games for that matter. She’s 13 years old 
now and still pays no attention whatever to her pnysical ap- 
pearance. 

Her feminity is in the offing though. She loves to tell fairy 

‘tales to her brothers, and she is a grand little story-teller; she 
thrills them with the intonations of her voice, with her drama- 
tic gestures and magical enthusiasm. She loves all shades of 
pink and most shades of yellow and orange. 

Her greatest feminine asset is her spirituality. She under- 
stands the meaning and value of sacrifice, she practises her 
little mortifications and explains to others their significance. 
Bela, her little friend was once telling her that she (Bela) want- 
ed to be a nun but on condition that she would be given air- 
conditioned rooms. Nit, as Joaquinita is nicknamed, though not 
wishing to disappoint her, told her that nuns led sacrificial lives 
to which she should be ready so as not to be disillusioned. 

The idea of sacrifices is not alien to her little mind. The 
ideal of holiness, “like the crimson sunshine that breaks through 
the night-tide hours, waking the birds to music, gilding each tiny 
flower’, as the poet said, beats her heart with gladness and 
sweeps her soul along. I cannot forget one particular instance. 
She was bent on letting her hair grow. Her health and even 
her growth seemed to be impaired by that long hair of hers. 
Pope Pius XII was seriously ill those days. With a fairy nudge 
to her will, we told her that this was her golden opportunity to 
help the ailing Pontiff by a big-as-the-moon-mortification: 
letting her hair be cut. She gave in. We took her to the hair 
dresser. While the locks fell off from the scissored hands, she 
was trying to control her pearly tears. She just cannot resist 
the call of the bugle of holiness. Any spiritual appeal rouses 
her dauntless courage towards sublime heights of goodness. 

On coming home from Mass on her 12th birthday (1965) she 
told her mother how happy she was to have become 12 because 
she could now join the Legion of Mary as a junior member. She 
did. She is a member of Junior Praesidium Regina Cordium of 
of St. John the Baptist parish, Pinaglabanan. She has to sacri- 
fice her visits to her seminarian-brothers, as her meeting coin- 
cides with the Seminary. visiting hours, but already now, she 
knows that the price of sacrificial love is the song of peace. 

She feels thrilled when people tell her that she is my junior. 
She does not admit that her brothers or any other member of 
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the family has similarity with me, only she. She says that her 
ears are like mine, that her fingers taper like mine, what not. 
One day we were guests at the O:L. of Guadalupe Seminary. It 
was commencement day there. We were seated a few rows be- 
hind the Cardinal. She called her father’s attention to the fact 
that the Cardinal’s ears were like hers! 

She is talkative and carefree. She tells everybody that she 
likes to become a Carmelite nun. When she is told that she 
should not aspire to such, as she is so talkative, she replies that, 
she is trying to talk as much as possible now as she knows that 
later she will have to keep perpetual silence. 


=“228'? ADOLFO TEODORO B. LUCAS. 


— We call him Dodo. The meaning of “dodo” amuses him. 

It mae derived from the Portuguese “doido” which literally signi- 
fies “foolish”. And “dodo” is also a bird, as the dictionary in- 
‘forms, formerly found in Mauritius, now extinct, that had a 
hooked bill, short neck and legs and Kas te cd wings useless 

for flying. 
- A wolf is not a desirable gin, but the “noble wolf” that 
“Adolfo” signifies would be another story. His second name 
Teodoro is the Greek “gift of God.” The meanings of names 
fascinate him — whom not? 

In the family, Dodo is typical of the happy combination. He 
can be spiritual yet down-to-earth; he is clever, but not only 
clever, for he has a big heart; he ig short but relatively strong 
compared to the other children. — 

He is an enthusiastic little fellow. He enjoys most the 
stories of his brother Junior. When Dodo is thrilled with some- 
thing he hears or sees, he squeaks in his enthusiasm. His clear 
sonorous voice makes the squeak doubly audible. He produces 
similar reactions in any contest he sustains with his brothers 
and sister; whether it be a contest at play, or in spelling or in 
anything. ; 

Early in May 1966, the entire Philippines was suffering 
from water shortage. For the first time in many days, it rained 
heavily. At rosary~ hour, Dodo volunteered enthusiastically: 
“Tita let’s make our intention today thanksgiving for the rain.” 


Another day, he got 100% in the Prayer Honor Roll. He was 


“angelic” in his effort to mortify his posture and. his laziness, 
His prayer was recited perfectly, as required by. ‘the contest: 
clearly. slowly, constantly and devout 

" When he was studying at ‘the’ Aquirias School, ‘he and i 
would p'ck up Nit his sister at the Domirican College. “While 
waiting, he would do his industrial work assignment or read a 
story book. He looked serious for his age: -I still remember 
one afternoon. He and I were watching the flag-lowertng cere- 
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the door from afar, and his looks were saying to me: “Thank 
you, Tita, for protecting my good name.” His feeling suited his 
hame Ramon which means “wise protection.” 

— June 3 — Today he heiped Ars* in the file. He felt proud 
to be abie to help. I called him “litéile secretary” and Ars co 

him‘ ‘filing clerk”. Was he proud! 

'— August 26 — His 9th birthday. I asked him what his 
“handa’** was, and he answered: “ice-cream and fried chick- 
en”, But when I remarked that he cannot take ice-cream, he 
said: “Then it will be sago.”*** 

. —. He saw in school a classmate beaten almost to death by 
his mother (his classmates’). The sight was too strong for him. 
He got sick that day — he vomitted and had stomach ache. 

— He and Piing* were playing hide-and-seek with me and 
when I noticed them I called them “ipis’** Later in the after- 
noon, Ramon came up and said to me: “Tita, here is your ‘ipis’’. 

Ramon is now in the 3rd grade. He is ever saying that he 
wants to be a doctor. 


* 930 * PIO ENRIQUE B, LUCAS 


— His Patron Saint being Saint Pius V. Pope, he loves to 
call himself Pio Quinto. I told him that only Kings and Popes 
and great rulers use numbers attached to their name. His pet 
names are Piito (Spanish) and Piimg Tagalog). He is the Ben- 
jamin in the Lucas family. 

Piing is the only Lucas boy whom I have seen born. He 
never cried even in infancy, he has been the most “sport” and 
“graceful” since childhood. Piing will be the human delicious 
“icing” — the entertainer. Instinctively, he entertains every- 


My jottings about his dear little life are plentiful, but here 
are some excerpts: 

— May 5, his birthday. His mother had bought him a pair 
of new pants and a camiseta - hooking coat that he did not 
seem to like. He said to me: “Tita, this looks like a camiseta* 
doesn’t it? Isaid: “Yes.” And I asked him: “Don’t you like it?” 
he replied: “Gusto ko rin.**” Indeed, he is the “diplomat” in 
the family. 

— Arts was fixing the table. Piing approached him and said: 
“T feel that you will need my help,” After Ars had asked him to 
do something, he said: “Didn’t I feel that I would be useful to 


2 A friend of the house, 
for a feaat, 
wr 
© Hie youngest brother. 
8% Ceckroach 
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mony. A teen-age boy approached him and asked him bluntly: 
“Are you Josie’s brother?” Dodo cast his eyes down and answered 
not a word. The boy asked him three times, but Dodo was ada- 
mant. The boy seemed to ask again, but after giving him a 
reproachable look, Dodo went on his way towards the gate. 
Within myself, I remarked: “How serious—minded the future 
little priest!” 

Since the age of eight or nine Dodo has been telling us that he 
wants to be a priest, We ordered miniature vestments for his 
use. He learned to say his play-Magss the modern way. One day 
I took him to the Hospicio de San Jose, Manila, where I stayed 
many years. He demonstrated “his” Mass in several departments 
of that institution. He was sent to the Department of Aged 
women. One of the doting oldsters remarked, charmed at his 
perfect performance: “So, how changed times are! To think 
that the Pope now gives permissions for boys of this age to be- 
come priests!” She said that remark fully convinced that Dodo | 
(then 9 years old) was a true priest. We laughed over that. 


S22 - RAMON VICTOR B. LUCAS 


— Ramoning as we call him is a building psychologist. His 
power of observation has no equal in the other members of the 
family. He scrutinizes facts, persons, happenings. 

I had changed Nit’s things to the otner cabinet and Ramo- 
ning was the first one to notice it. When we started the prac- 
tice of the family rosary in our present home, I used to lead the 
prayers. I was the only one who used to say St. John the Evan- 
gelist. My little observer took note even of this detail, and he 
surprised me one evening when, it being his turn to lead, he 
said: St. John ‘the Evangelist’ as if to say: “I remember that you 
prayed it that way the other day.” I had some colorful paper- 
cuttings under the glass of the dining table. Once in a while T 
change the cuttings. It is always Ramon who first notices the 
changes. 

Ramoning is the most emotional of all the children. Here 
are some. jottings about him to prove my contention. 

— May 12 — The children* were at their Spanish class and 
Ramoning was going around. ' Suddenly, he was asked some- 
thing and he answered wrongly. Jokingly, I remarked: “That’s 
‘mentira’”** I explained the meaning of “mentira”. Wishing to 
follow the joke; Dodo asked what you call & person who tells 
lies. I answered: “mentiroso”. Dodo began calling him “men- 
tiroso, mentiroso” Fearing that Ramoning would be hurt, I called 
Dodo privately and told him to stop calling Ramoning that way. 
Ramoning noticed that I had reprimanded Dodo, he peeped at 

“* Joaquinéta and Dodo, : — 

“ee A tte. ; ‘ 
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you?” 
= Julie ZL -Piitig Sel those Oe tnd oud back tla ee His 
mother took him to the orthopedic hospital. He was brave: he 
did not cry at all. While lying on the sofa, he heard his brothers 
go.ng up the stairs fast. He told them to go carefully. 

— July 20 — How children know what is good and who is 
good; what is evil and who is evil. Piing and Ramoning were 
playing with my files and at the moment, they began to call each 
other: “Bad boy.” Finally, Piing said: “No, I am a good boy. 
Iam an angel. I am God.” I enjoyed his ability to identify 
“goodness” with angel, with God. But I explained to him that it 
was ee to say that he was God, and even if he had 
said like ‘God . 

. — Dec. 25 — Children are ingenious! In the jeepney on 
our way to Hospicio, Ning related with fatherly pride Pilito’s 
saliy. The boy had said: “Today is Christ’s birthday. How old 
is Jesus now?” We instructed him to ask this question to 
Sor Cristina*** whom we were visiting at the Hospicio. Sor 
Cristina’s reply was as eute and correct as fast: Since Jesus is 
Ged, and God is ?geless, He has no age. But He lived 33 years 
on earth but died. He is now in heaven and there’s “no age” in 
-heaven! 

There are “unifying elements” in the Lucas children’s lives 
of song and dream. 

The Family Rosary. This is said daily at the hour of six, 
and all those who are at home joint it. We practise “general 
participation” the Legion way. One, called the leader, assigns 
the parts for each one to perform. He assigns who will an- 
nounce the mystery, who will lead first mystery, second mystery 
etc. who will lead the Opening prayers of the tessera who wi!! 
lead the Catena, who the Concluding prayers and finally, who 
will lead the “Prayer for Rulers”, the only extra prayer we say at 
home. We pray the-rosary.in given languages,.on given. dates; 
three days for each of these languages: English, Spanish and Ta- 
galog. Occasionally, the children are rated for their prayers,.on 
the basis of these five words: clear (pronunciation); loud,. (voice), 
constantly, slowly and devoutly. Sometimes, they are made to rate 
themssives. They know.what they deserve. Each day is assigned 
a different intention. At times, the children. of the. cursillista- 
father follow the. Cursillista-way of saying the mysteries ,witb 
extended arms. The children edify in their spirit of sacrifice. 

Mesi-el performances, All the Lucas children are musically 
inclined. Ramon began with playing from heating. Dodo and 
Nit p'ayed the “Blue Danube” in four hands. ser ene®. ‘the 19- 


*** Former Superior of Hospicio de 8. Jose, Manda, hes tarde 
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page piece by memory, but they have forgotten it. Now, they 
have learned a new piece. Josie is advanced in piano. Junior 
strums the guitar; Pedring and Dodo, the ukelele. “The Sound 
of Music” film charmed them no end. They saw that film in 
two successive sittings. Dodo is the most constant in his prac- 
tice of piano lessons assigned to him. The others are more irre- 
gular; nevertheless, they are learning bit by bit. They, love tu 
pick up song hits and tunes. They love singing hymns, too. The 
children are not shy showing off their musical talents in public, 
Not only that, they even volunteer to take part in entertainment 
programs, specially staging playlets in private and in public. 

Legion of Mary. The Legion is a common factor with the 
Lucas family. Josie and her sister Nit and her mother and her 
auntie Joaquina are all legionaires. The older ones belong to 
Foederis Arca; Nit to Regina Cordium and the other children are 
auxiliaries, the maternal aunties of the children also joined in 
the auxiliary ranks. Meetings of Foederis Arca and Custos Eu- 
charistiae praesidia are held in the Lucas’ “Saudades” home. 

Spanish lessons. Nit and Dodo are the “veteran students” of 
Spanish. The “Tita” gives them lessons. The other students are 
irregular, they learned from hearing, through play. Ramon’s 
favorite picked up expression is “Que barbaridad/* Que lasti- 
ma**” Piing’s “Que tragon***” The Spanish lessons were be- 
gan, then interrupted, and once again resumed. Nit and Dodo 
are picking up wonderfully well. I would not be ashamed to 
present thier abilities even at the university where college stu- 
dents take up so many units of Spanish and are unable to hold 
even ordinary conversation. Nit and Dodo know now, after 
scarcely two months since the “revival’, many common verbs in 
several tenses and moods, exclamations, courtesy phrases, Spa- 
nish sayings; proper adjectives, numerals, nouns of all sorts, 
names of days of the week, months, seasons of the year, the 
prayers, songs, tongue-twisters, and even recite some poems. I 
can bet on them. 

The Lucas children have capacities for learning languages. 
They know the “In the Name of the Father” not only in Spa- 
nish, but also in English, Tagalog, Japanese, Korean, Portu- 
guese, Indonesian, French, Latin, Hungarian and Irish! Charm- 
ing little linguists. 

The Lucas children are ambitious little birds, like the birds 
of that muscial piece entitled: “Birds Fly over the Rainbow — 
why ...then oh why... can’t I?” 


— the said ht lakes of Mexican Patzcuaro atop Mount Mutu 

in Central Flores; 

—~ the island-attractions of Korean Cheju and Indonesian 

Bali; 

— the botanical gardens of Brasilian Rio de Janeiro and In- 
donesian Bogor; 
— the vast Argentinian pampas and the soothing greenlands 
of pasture of Eire; 
— the astoundingly beautiful Pao de A(s)ucar of Rio de Ja- 
neiro and Sta. Lucia of Santiago de Chile. 


Thank Vo, Lord 


For the man-made artefacts, loaded with the reflected glory - 
of your beauty, wisdom and wet, which you have allowed me 
to appreciate:. 

— the castles of Penha Belem and Chapultepec: — 

— the age-old monuments of Machupichu and Borobudur. 
and Korean Kings’ tombs; 

— the incomparable fountains of Rome, Paris and Madrid; 

— the delightful summer resorts of Estoril and Nikko; 

— the famous towers of Eiffel and Tokyo; 

— the lovely museums of the Vatican, Louvre and El Prado; 

— the magnificence of the Major Basilicas of Rome and that 

of Sacramentine Fathers in Buenos Aires; 

—— the beautiful subways of Argentina and: luxurious trains 

of the Japanese special expresses; . 
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— the calm of the Peruvians, Brasilians and Koreans; 

— the elegance of the Argentinians; 

— the simplicity and meekness of the Colombians; 

— the devotion of the Portuguese to country and religion; 
— the industry of the Chinese; 

— the progressiveness of the Japanese; 

— the humor of the Irish and Koreans; 

— the frankness and practicality of the Americans; 

— the fraternity of the Irish; 

— the hospitality of the Indonesians, Koreans and Filipinos. 


Thank You, Lord 


Above all, 
For the once-in-a-lifetime graces that have come my way 
through your goodness: 


-— that of seeing a Pope (Pius XII) in flesh and blood just 
a year before his death; 

— that of meeting the “cream of the cream” of the Catholic 
Church: among them 9 Cardinals; some 200 Bishops and 
perhaps more than a thousand priests and no less nume- 
rous Sisters of all races and Congregations; 

— that of having been able to attend international events 
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like the UNESCO Conference in Mexico city in 1947; the 
the International Eucharistic Congress in Rio de Janeiro 
in 1955 and the Second Congress of the Lay Apostolate 
in Rome in 1957; 

— that of a special event, of less magnitude than the ones 
mentioned above but no less memorable to me. It was 
in Portugal. A Carmelite Sister was professing. Her 
who had become a widower father now a priest, had come 
from Africa to attend to her Profession. From the pulpit 
he confessed to her, telling the people that he had re- 
fused his daughter Holy Communion in the past, but that 
now she was to become the spiritual mother of his soul. 


Thank You, Lord 


For those who have.cooperated, with me in my “errand of 
love” through hospitality, encouragement, counsel, defense and 
the like, I have to cite: 

— Canon Francisco Valencia Ayala, Canon Porfirio Ibarra, 

Frs. Juan Manuel and Luis Gutierrez, M. Guadalupe Ma. 

Zavala, M. Carmen Moreno, Victoria Phols, Gertrudes 
Vda. de Cazares, Margarita Franco and Isidro Sanchez of 
MEXICO; 

— ThePresentation Sisters, Ana Rosa Sierra, Amalia and 
Efigenia Martinez, Zoila de Evrard, Lilia Sanchez of CO- 
LOMBIA; 

— The late Bishop Charles Hanlon, Fr. Ambrose Goeghegan, 
Fr. Angel Oviedo, Sister Mary Dominica, Elisa Fox and 
the Quetcuti family; — ARGENTINE; 

— Fr. William McDonald, M.M.; Fr. Bautista Castafio, OP.; 

M. Maria Salas, Elvira de Montuschi, Yolanda Bravo, Elia- 
na Adasme, Florina Lagos, Carmelita Albornoz of CHILE; 

— Canon Zacarias Untiveros Gonzalez, the late Bishop Ra- 
mirez, Olga de Choy, Maria Alicia and Nieves Amalia 
Bartra of PERU; 

— Fr. Jose Tonnelli, M. Feliciana Garcia, Canonesses of St. 
Augustine, Beatriz Berrini, Lia Cintra Rolim, Zilah Ma- 
ciel, Teresinha Rocha Lagoa, Yolanda Ribeiro, Gabrielle 
Burke, the Franciscan Fathers and Sisters of the State 
of Goias and Maria Augusta Paes of BRASIL; 

— Fr. Francisco Lopes and Maria Herdeiro Duarte Senra of 
PORTUGAL; 

— Fr. Joseph Carra and the Canossian Sisters of HONG- 
KONG; 

— Fr. Ivar McGrath, Fr. ot Hurni, H. Petra Ortega, FI: 
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Dominican Sisters of Taipei and of Kaoshiung, M. Fe- 
licia and Sisters of Providence English School of Tai- 
chung of TAIWAN; 

— Fr. John Maeda, Fr. Griffin, Fr. Jerome Lukaszewski, 
OFMC Oblate Father of Shikoku, Sisters of St. Maur of 
Fokuoka, M. Clara of Nagasaki and Bernadette Okubo and 
Mrs. Eto of JAPAN; 

— S.V.D. Fathers of Bali, Flores and Timor; CICM and Mis- 
sionaries of the Sacred Heart of Sulawesi, Sisters of the 
of the Jesus, Mary, Joseph Congregation of Sulawesi, 
Italian Fathersof Pargkalpinang, Han Family, Tijoe 
Yauw Bing Family, Kwee family, Lie Sek An, Hutabaru, 
Ursuline Sisters of Bandung and Djakarta and 

— Columban Fathers and parish priests of KOREA. 


Thank You, end 


Finally, for the realization in my life of many psalm verses, 
some of which are: 


— My heart uttered a good word: I speak my works to the 
King (44/2) 


— or Thou hast given me, O-Lord, delight in thy doings 
91/5) 

— Give glory to the Lord, and call upon his name, declare 
his deeds among the Gentiles (104/1) 

— Going, they went and wept, casting their seed 


But coming, they shall come with joyfulness, carrying . 


their sheaves (125/6-7) and this — in the happiest of 
places on earth, in the nest of Jove which reminds us of 
the “Home-Sweet-Home song” where I can now reminisce 


the days that have gone as prelude to the eternal ‘days 
with you, 


Thank You, Lord 


A BIG, BIG DEO GRATIAS 


WW 
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